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Notwithstanding  the  confident  manner  in  which  many  very  respecta- 
ble authorities,  both  new  and  old,  have  expressed  themselves  respecting 
the  Causes  and  Propagation  of  Continued  Fever,  we  believe  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  opinions  of  reflecting  men  were  more  generally 
SQspended  or  less  decided  regarding  them  than  at  present.  For  this 
reason,  although  we  are  aware  that  enquiries  are  now  on  foot  which 
promise  to  adduce  much  additional  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
coantry,  we  do  not  think  it  premature  to  examine  and  weigh  the  mate- 
rials already  in  our  possession,  and  to  state  the  results  which  may  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  them.     If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with 
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mere  opinions,  the  difficult  subjects  under  discussion  would  admit  of 
being  summarily  dismissed  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways, — either  by  selecting 
from  the  mass  those  opinions  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors,  or  by  receiving  without  investigation — as  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom— every  notion  that  has  been  entertained  regarding 
them.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  present  may  be  styled  as  much 
the  age  of  discrimination  and  independence  as  of  discovery  and  enter- 
prise. Men  are  not  now  satisfied  with  knowing  an  opinion ;  they  must 
take  to  pieces  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  elaborated,  and  inspect  the 
materials  from  which  it  is  made,  before  they  decide  upon  its  merits.  We 
8ee  every  day  evidences  of  the  searching  spirit  of  our  times  in  the  crum- 
bling fragments  of  long-cherished  hypotheses  which  now  only  litter  the 
path  of  science ;  and  we  would  hope  that  this  genius  of  a  better  philo- 
sophy will  soon  add  to  its  other  triumphs  in  medicine  substantial  and 
intelligible  doctrines  on  the  matters  in  question,  fit  and  worthy  to  sup- 
plant the  crude  and  misty  conceits  which  have  so  long  passed  current  in 
their  stead. 

While  it  must  be  allowed  that  fevers  have  received  their  full  share  of 
accommodation  in  the  libraries  of  medicine,  in  these  as  in  former  times, 
it  cannot  be  with  equal  justice  maintained  that  the  voluminous  records 
of  their  history  have  been  generally  composed  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment.  Numerous,  if  not  imperishable,  are  the 
monuments  of  industrious  contention  which  have  been  reared  in  almost 
every  European  language  on  the  track  of  epidemics.  Their  origin,  dif- 
fusion, nature,  treatment,  have  each  been  the  ground  of  dispute,  and  still 
there  is  but  little  that  can  be  considered  established ;  men  continue  to 
think  apart  and  to  think  differently.  This  state  of  matters  we  hardly 
believe  to  be  altogether  warranted  by  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
fever,  imperfect  as  it  confessedly  is.  We  conceive  that  enough  is  ascer- 
tained to  convince  an  unbiassed  enquirer  that  our  common  continued  or 
contagious  fever  is  a  disease  diversified,  not  in  kind  but  in  its  degree  and 
external  features  only,  according  to  the  many  modifying  circumstances 
which  affect  it  in  different  classes,  ages,  situations,  and  seasons;  whether, 
as  Dr.  Haygarth  remarks,  it  be  ''  denominated  the  slow,  low,  nervous, 
putrid,  petechial,  malignant,  pestilential,  jail,  ship,  camp,  hospital  fever," 
synochus,  or  typhus.  We  believe  also  that  enough  is  ascertained  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  local  disease,  not  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the 
bronchi,  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  the  intestines ;  and  that,  moreover, 
there  are  materials  in  existence  adequate  to  instruct  us — if  not  indispu- 
tably on  what  the  origination  of  fever  depends,  at  least  on  what  it  does 
not  depend — a  kind  of  information  which,  though  not  the  precise  thing 
we  most  desire  to  know,  is  yet  of  much  value  in  narrowing  the  question, 
and  which,  when  fully  matured,  will  shut  up  the  enquiry  within  very 
small  limits,  if  it  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  positively  the  true  causes 
of  fever  with  certainty. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  source  of  fever 
while  we  attach  no  precise  notions  to  the  disease  itself,  and  while  we  re- 
main in  doubt  whether  it  is  a  specific  disease  originating  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  or  a  disorder  of  an  indeterminate  nature,  capable  of  being 
excited  inditiferently  by  a  multiplicity  of  external  and  dissimilar  agents. 
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While  certain  specific  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  are  conceived  always 
to  be  produced  by  specific  poisons  or  contagions,  it  has  been  a  very 
common  supposition,  even  with  those  who  admit  that  fever  is  disseminated 
by  contagion,  that  its  origination  may  be  the  effect  of  external  matters 
by  DO  means  fixed  or  definite  in  their  nature,  of  a  common  or  general  in- 
fiactioD,  as  they  term  it,  by  way  of  distinction  from  that  which  is  fixed 
and  peculiar.     In  so  far  as  this  doctrine  maintains  that  noxious  effluvia 
of  different  kinds  may  produce  febrile  disorders,  of  a  continued  and  even 
typhoid  kind^  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  truth ;  yet  he  who 
admits  that  the  manifold  emanations  from  putrefying  carcasses  and  de- 
caying vegetatioDy  the  corrupted  exhalations  of  overcrowded  apartments, 
the  steams  of  the  many  obscene  mixtures  which  pollute  the  hovels  of  the 
poor,  and  such  other  malarial  productions  as  have  enjoyed  the  evil  repu- 
tation of  generating  typhus,  are  capable  of  producing  a  fever — may  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  more  power  to  produce  our  common  contagious 
fever  than  they  have  to  produce  measles  or  smallpox,  which  may  frequent 
the  same  localities,  and  yet  cannot  be  referred  to  a  malarial  cause  unset- 
tied  in  its  origin  and  indeterminate  in  its  constitution.     It  may  indeed 
be  maintained  that  the  analogy  of  certain  fevers  of  definite  characters 
and  career,  originating  under  very  different  conditions,  gives  support  to 
tbe  supposition  that  our  common  fever  may  be  produced  by  different 
agents.    The  yellow  fever  at  one  time  rages  in  the  low  marshes  of  Fort 
Augusta,  at  another  on  the  dry  elevation  of  Stoney  Hill ;  agues  abound 
io  the  fens  of  Holland  and  in  the  arid  and  elevated  province  of  Quito,  as 
at  Guaillabamba  and  Salinas  de  Mira ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
essential  causes  of  these  fevers  are  different,  merely  because  the  external 
features,  and  more  familiar  qualities  of  soil  and  atmosphere  are  unlike  in 
those  places.     The  argument  that  might  be  founded  on  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  local  conditions  in  either  case,  as  tending  to  prove  a  dissimilarity 
in  the  causes  of  those  fevers,  has  far  less  weight  than  the  opposite  argu- 
ment has — of  the  similarity  of  the  real,  though  unknown  causes  being 
implied  by  the  sameness  of  tbe  effects.     We  shall  by  and  bye  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  grounds  there  are  for  supposing,  not  simply  that  con- 
tagious fever  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  several  products  of  a  mal- 
arial kind,  but  that  it  can  be  produced  by  any  malarial  substance  what- 
soever. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  supposed  multiplicity  of  causes  from 
which  contagious  fever  might  originate,  has  tended  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  being  looked  on  as  of  a  specific  nature,  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  typhoid  symptoms  being,  under  particular  circumstances,  common  to 
it  with  many  other  disorders,  has  still  farther  countenanced  the  idea  of 
its  being  devoid  of  a  specific  character.  There  seems  also  in  the  minds 
of  some  to  be  a  vague  notion  of  the  peculiarity  of  typhus  fever,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  conceived  to  be,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  mere 
aggravation  of  other  forms  of  disease.  '*  Typhus  fever,''  says  a  recent 
writer,  **  is  not  only  an  endemic  disease  sui  generis,  but  so  strong  is  the 
predisposition  to  that  form  of  pyrexia  that  it  is  prone  to  become  an  ag- 
gravation and  superaddition  to  other  forms  of  fever ;  and  all  the  remittent 
types  and  degrees,  as  well  as  the  catarrhal  and  peripneumonic  fevers,  are 
apt,  either  when  long  continued  or  improperly  treated  under  a  heating  re- 
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gimen,  to  glide  into  it."  We  apprehend  that  a  good  deal  of  the  confa- 
sion  which  exists  among  us  on  the  subject  of  fever  depends  on  the  im- 
portance which  has  been  attached  to  the  typhoid  state.  Nor  will  this 
confusion  subside  until  medical  men  shall  learn  to  consider  the  typhoid 
state  as  merely  a  group  of  symptoms  which,  while  it  is  often  ingrafted 
on  common  contagious  fever  as  it  sometimes  is  on  smallpox,  remittent 
fever,  &c.,  yet  is  no  more  an  essential  part  of  such  contagious  fever  than 
of  those  other  diseases.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  us  to  prove  that  the 
fever  with  which  the  population  of  this  country  is  so  often  and  so  exten- 
sively affected,  has  peculiarities  which  do  not  admit  of  its  being  confounded 
with  every  disorder  which  may  assume  a  typhoid  appearance.  Viewed  in 
the  mass,  and  not  in  single  cases  and  exceptions,  it  has  a  definite  progress 
and  succession  of  symptoms,  has  particular  periods  of  increase  and  de- 
cline, and  possesses  unequivocally  the  property  of  diffusing  itself  by  con- 
tagion. When  the  fevers  which  have  been  ascribed  to  divers  malarial 
substances,  and  which  may  have  exhibited  the  typhoid  state,  shall  be 
found  to  possess  all  these  peculiarities  of  the  common  contagious  fever, 
we  shall  admit  their  identity  with  it ;  but  another  question  wUl  then  re- 
main to  be  discussed — Have  these  fevers  originated  from  the  causes  to 
which  they  have  been  referred  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  contagious  fever  of  this  country  may 
be  and  often  is  generated  anew.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  who 
hold  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  this  fever  is  never  produced  but  by  the  specific 
contagion,  which  they  presume  never  to  be  extinguished ;  but  which  having 
been  "  the  original  work  of  our  common  Creator,  must  have  been  con- 
tinued in  existence  by  the  energies  of  a  living  principle,  exerted  succes- 
sively in  the  different  bodies  through  which  it  has  been  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another."  (Bancroft,  p.  109.)  To  reconcile  this  doc- 
trine with  experience  the  contagion  of  malignant  fevers  has  been  shut  up 
for  years,  according  to  some  '*  in  holes,  and  chests,  and  caves,"  and  has 
even  Tnade  its  hiding-place  in  spiders'  webs. 

As  much  of  the  matter  in  the  works  before  us  has  been  accumulated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  continued  fever  of  this  country  is  capable  of 
being  generated  de  novo,  we  shall  assume,  for  the  present,  the  common 
opinion  to  be  true.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  need  be  much  hesita- 
tion in  making  the  assumption,  since  it  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  convictions  of  many  practical  men  of  acute  discernment.  Dr.  Bateman 
says  on  this  subject :  ''  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  the 
cases  of  fever  which  occur  during  an  epidemic  season  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  contagion  for  their  origin."  (p.  12.)  Dr.  Pritchard,  too,  ob- 
serves that  '^  the  instances  are  very  numerous  in  which  fever  has  arisen 
under  circumstances  almost  precluding  the  possibility  of  an  origin  in  con- 
tagion ;  and  so  many  examples  of  this  description  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  as  fully  to  persuade  me  that  this  disease  does  originate 
spontaneously  or  independently  of  communication  with  any  infected 
body."  (Fever  in  Bristol,  p.  94.)  Dr.  Percival,  and  a  host  of  other 
practical  observers,  hold  the  same  opinions. 

Of  the  many  notions  which  have  been  promulgated  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  fever,  a  sufficiently  distinctive  arrangement  may  be  made  under 
two  heads :     Ist.  That  there  is  a  '^  fever-poison/'  generated  from  sources 
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exterior  to  the  living  body.  2d.  That  certain  physical  and  moral  con- 
dftions  may  so  act  on  the  operations  of  the  body  as  to  cause  it  to  gene- 
rate within  itself  that  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  fever,  indepen- 
dently of  any  exterior  poison. 

We  ciannot  afford  space  to  recount  the  many  sources  to  which  the  fe- 
fer-poison  has  been  referred,  nor  the  many  authors  who  have  yielded  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  generation  of  this  substance  exterior  to  the 
lifing  body.  All  that  is  of  real  importance  in  these  long-cherished  opinions 
will  fkll  to  be  considered  as  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of  the  works 
before  us.  We  turn  in  the  first  instance  to  the  "  Reports  of  the  Sana- 
tory State  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  and  about  the  metropolis."  In 
the  Report  by  Drs.  Amott  and  Kay  we  have  the  following  passage : 

"  Besides  the  malaria  arising  where  nature  is  uncultivated,  we  find  that,  where- 
efer  men  coDj^regate  and  brin^^  together  the  quantities  of  vegetable  and  animal 
nibstaneea  which  constitute  their  food,  in  the  preparation  of  which  there  is 
mocb  refuse,  or  where  the  excrementitious  matters  from  their  own  bodies  (being 
tbe  matter  of  their  food  again  rejected,  and  in  another  form,)  are  allowed  to  ac- 
cumolate,  there  is  produced  another  malaria,  often  as  destructive  to  life  as  the 
Bost  active  which  dwells  in  an  Indian  jungle.  The  fevers  called  typhus,  putrid, 
malignant,  ^ail,  hospital,  ship-fever,  &c.,  are  the  produce  of  this  malaria,  and^ 
when  once  mduced,  the  bodies  of  persons  affected  give  out  a  contagious  malaria, 
often  more  quickly  operative  on  other  persons  than  the  original  cause."  (p.  12.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  there  is  adduced  a  series  of  communi- 
cations from  district  surgeons  tending  to  connect  the  prevalence  of  fever 
with  the  existence  of  various  sources  of  the  malaria  in  question.  First, 
there  are  references  made  to  the  '^  imperfection,  or  want  of  sewers  and 
drains."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Wagstaffe,  a  parochial  surgeon  in  Lambeth  : 

"There  are,  at  the  present  time,  many  cases  of  severe  fever  in  and  about  the 
parish  above  alluded  to,  which  have  continued  for  some  time Tbe  pri- 
mary cause  of  this  infection  I  believe  to  be  the  malaria  or  effluvia  arising  from 
the  state  of  tbe  drains  or  stagnant  filth  :  the  heat  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the 
mad  sends  forth  this  kind  of  malaria,  which,  impregnating  tbe  air,  is  the  first 
caose  of  fever."  (p.  17-) 

Next,  *'  the  existence  of  uncovered  and  stagnant  drains  or  ditches, 
containing  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition,''  is  referred  to, 
and  its  connexion  with  fever  maintained  in  a  communication  from  the 
district  surgeon,  Mr.  James  Appleton.  Alluding  to  Saffron  Hill,  which 
is  selected  as  a  case  in  point,  the  communication  proceeds, 

"  First,  there  is  an  open  sewer  running  the  whole  length  of  the  district,  not  a 
drain  but  almost  a  river  of  filth,  which  passes  under  Farrinedon  street  and 
Bridge  street  (where  it  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fleet  ditch),  and 
empties  itself  at  tbe  foot  of  Blackfnars  Bridge :  upon  the  very  edge  of  this  ditch 
nany  of  the  poor  have  their  dwellinjrs,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  live  con- 
tinually in  an  atmosphere  tainted  bv  it.  Next,  I  may  mention  that  some  of  the 
privies  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  this  sewer  are  in  a  very  sad  condition ;  and 
lastly,  the  great  mass  of  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  exceedingly  dirty, 
and  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  they  well  can.  The  ^reat  minority  of  the 
eases  of  sickness  occurring  in  this  district  are  in  the  locality  above  alluded  to; 
and  tbe  diseases  most  prevalent  since  I  have  had  the  charge  (six  years  and  a 
half)  are  typhus  and  continued  fevers.  Six  years  ago  fever  prevailed  very  much 
IB  this  particttlar  odghboarhood ;  and  again,  for  nearly  the  last  two  years,  we 
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have  never  been  quite  free  from  it.  Many  of  these  fever  cases  become  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  in  some  shape  or  other,  principally  by  being  admitted  into 
the  workhouse,  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  appropriate  one  ward  to  fover 
cases,  and  which  has  seldom  been  empty  for  the  last  eighteen  months  The 
number  of  fever  cases  occurring  in  the  year  1837  ^as  about  200 ;  of  these  about 
sixty  cases  were  treated  in  the  workhouse.  No  doubt  some  of  these  cases  came 
from  various  parts  of  the  district.  Considering  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people 
dwelling  in  this  particular  locality ;  considering  the  privations  many  of  them 
undergo  with  respect  to  food,  and  their  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  that 
they  are  huddled  together  in  ill- ventilated  rooms,  and  that  this  place  is  the  resort 
of  Irish  lodgers  who  are  travelling  the  country,  it  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
an  opinion  how  for  these  cases  of  fever  have  had  their  origin  in  such  causes ;  how  far 
they  have  had  their  origin  in  states  of  the  atmosphere  equally  affecting  the  crowded 
parts  of  this  metropolis ;  and  how  far  they  have  originated  in  the  local  causes  above 
named;  especially  as  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  during  three  years  we  bad 
very  few  cases  of  fever,  and  also  that  this  part  was  very  lightly  visited  by  spas- 
modic cholera,  not  more  than  a  hundred  cases  occurring,  so  far  as  I  know,  from 
its  first  appearance  in  this  town.''  (p.  18.) 

Then,  thirdly,  we  are  introduced  to  "  open  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
rendered  putrid  by  the  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances," 
on  the  evil  influences  of  which  the  report  of  the  district  surgeon  is  as 
follows : 

"  I  may  state  that  in  my  district,  comprising  Homerton  and  Mare  street,  of 
the  Hackney  union,  i  am  seldom  without  cases  of  a  typhoid  character,  and  have 
carefully  searched  through  my  register  of  sickness  from  Lady-day  1837  to  Lady- 
day  1838,  and  find  there  have  been  twenty-four  cases  of  severe  typhus,  of  which 
four  were  fatal ;  fifteen  of  the  number  were  in  one  locality,  named  Sili^-Mill- 
row,  and  Wick  street,  attributable,  I  think,  to  an  obstruction  by  a  dam  to  a 
mill,  which  allows  a  large  accumulation  of  decaying  and  other  matter  of  a  dele- 
terious nature,  likely  to  cause  an  atmosphere  not  at  all  congenial  to  health, 
which,  aided  by,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  innate  want  of  cleanliness  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  poor,  frequently  gives  rise  to  fevers  of  this  description,  notwith- 
standing my  very  urgent  and  strenuous  endeavours  to  inculcate  the  importance 
of  it  to  their  own  welfare  and  comfort.*'  (p.  19.) 

Fourthly,  we  are  told, 

*'  Undrained  marsh-land  is  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  fever  in  Great  Stanmore 
parish,  Edgeware,  and  the  medical  officer,  Mr.  Foote,  urges  the  draining  of  the 
marsh  at  the  public  expense.  Two  vears  past  a  fever  raged  at  Red  Hill,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  lodgment  of  the  nlth  from  privies,  which  I  had  removed  at 
the  time ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  at  the  Hyde,  the  fever  prevailing  there 
bemg  of  the  tvphoid  type ;  and  I  consider  that  unless  the  ditch  is  cleaned  the 
same  kind  of  fever  will  prevail  again ;  and  also  at  the  Marsh,  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Stanmore,  typhus  fever  lately  prevailed  amongst  the  poor.^*  (p.  19.) 

And  this  suffices  to  prove  the  influence  of  marsh-land  ! 

Fifthly,  '*  accumulations  of  refuse,  either  thrown  from  the  houses  or 
otherwise  collected  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  lanes/'  are  specified  as 
causes  of  fever,  and  the  principal  communication  on  these  is  Mr. 
Bowling's  letter  of  May,  1838. 

**  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  enquiring  if  any  and  what  cases 
of  fever  have  come  under  my  care,  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
drainage  or  other  causes  capable  of  producing  fever,  I  beg  to  state,  from  an 
experience  of  Ihirty  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  poor  of  Hammersmith,  that  we  have  always  had,  at  certain  seasons  of 
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tk  jear,  fe?er  premiliDg  to  a  great  extent  among  the  poor,  attributable  in  a 
ftnX  measure  to  miasma,  produced  by  a  quantity  of  water  which  had  been  left 
•tafBaiit  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  after  brickmaking,  and  which,  in  process 
of  time,  had  become  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Some  years  ago  this  e?il  had 
become  so  alarming  that  the  inhabitants,  influenced  by  the  respectable  medical 
sea  la  the  neighbourhood,  agreed  to  adopt  measures  for  improving  the  drain- 
sfe,  and  the  parish  expended  considerable  sums  in  so  doing,  but  we  have  still 
lerera]  places  inhabited  by  paupers  without  any  drainage  at  all,  or  what  there  is 
so  very  insuflident  that  a  great  quantity  of  filth  of  all  descriptions  is  constantly 

Ijiog  00  the  surface It  appears  by  the  register  of  sickness  and  mortality, 

diat  we  had  101  cases  of  fever  from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  23d  of  March, 
lad  the  greater  part  of  these  are  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  causes  that 
night  be  removed  by  improved  drainage  or  greater  cleanliness."  (p.  20.) 

Another  medical  officer  delivers  himself  thus : 

"  In  many  parts  of  this  parish  a  total  absence  of  fever  is  but  of  rare  occur- 
reoce,  and  it  is  generally  more  prevalent  in  spring  and  autumn.  Although 
aodoubtedly  much  may  be  attributed  to  insufficient  drainage,  a  great  deal  of 
disease  is  produced  by  the  careless  and  dirty  habits  of  the  lower  order  of  people 
dwelling  io  man^  parts  of  this  neighbourhood,  who,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
jioences,  persist  m  throwing  rubbish  and  other  offensive  matters  in  the  streets 
in  front  of  their  houses,  which  naturally  engender  much  disease.''  (P*  21*) 

Sixthly,  the  disease  is  traced  to  the  '*  lodgment  of  filth  in  large  cess- 
pools and  privies,  in  situations  where  the  exhalations  are  destructive  of 
health."     The  following  is  the  evidence  of  this : 

**  Yon  request  me,"  says  the  medical  officer,  "  in  your  letter  now  before  me, 
to  describe  the  nature  of  such  places  where  fever  has  most  prevailed ;  to  which 
I  reply  that  fever  has  been  most  severe  in  those  courts  and  adleys  where  there  is 
BO  free  circulation  of  air ;  such  as,  for  instance,  Johnson's  Change,  in  Rose- 
mary lane,  in  which  there  are  about  twenty  houses,  in  almost  every  one  of  which 
feter  prevailed.  The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  there  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  and  on  my  first  visit  I  found  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  the  over- 
flowing of  a  cesspool  or  privy,  which  continued  for  some  time,  there  being  no 
lewer  to  carry  off  the  soil.*'  (p.  21.) 

Seventhly.  *'  The  situation  of  slaughter-houses  in  densely-peopled 
districts,  among  narrow  streets,  and  the  bad  ventilation  of  these  esta- 
blishments,^ is  commented  on  in  the  following  letter. 

"  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  parish  with  which  I  am  officially  connected  comprehends  the  poorest  and 
Bost  dirty,  lowest  and  worst  ventilated,  parts  of  the  city  of  London,  chieflv 
inhabited  by  the  humblest  classes  of  the  Irish,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  both 
lexes  i  West  street,  John's  court,  and  Field  lane,  with  the  numberless  intricate 
labyrinths  and  courts,  the  haunts  of  prostitutes,  pickpockets,  and  thieves  of 
every  description,  in  which  fever  seems  to  have  taken  up  a  permanent  abode. 
I  have  known  it  to  exist  there  through  heat  and  cold,  through  wet  and  through 
droi^t,  through  every  variety  of  weather ;  and  that  the  district  has  never  been 
wbduy  free  from  it.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  rooms,  six  or  seven  inmates  sleeping  in  one  small  room,  intemperance, 
the  aecumnlations  of  dirt  and  filth  that  are  allowed  to  take  place,  all  contribute 
to  feed  disease  and  to  futilize  the  efforts  of  the  medical  attendant  to  eradicate  it. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  slaughter-houses  that  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  on  its  immediate  confines,  and  the  Fleet  ditch,  the  reservoir  of  all  the 
eootigooiifl  sewers,  runs  underneath  these  places,  above  the  bed  of  which  many 
•f  the  bouses  in  the  back  alleys  of  Field  lane  are  only  a  few  feet  elevated ;  all 
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these  circumstances  constitute  the  constant  source  of  the  generation  of  conta- 
gion. The  last  six  or  seven  weeks  we  have  been  called  on  to  attend  many  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  of  a  very  malitrnant  character,  chie6y  attacking  the  labouring 
classes,  residing  in  the  dirty  and  most  unhealthy  portions  of  our  locality.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  three  weeks,  three  of  which 
terminated  fatally,  two  taken  into  the  workhouse,  &c.  The  majority  attacked 
were  those  who  were  unable  to  procure  adequate  nutriment,  from  want  of  em- 
ployment during  the  last  inclement  winter."  (p.  22.) 

Id  the  eighth  place  there  is  an  account  of  the  bad  effects  of  certain 
burial-grounds  in  crowded  districts  evinced  by  the  fact  that  "  a  court 
filled  with  poor  people  (not  forty  yards  from  one  of  these  burial-grounds) 
was  attacked  by  fever.**  (p.  23.) 

And  finally,  reference  is  made  to  **  the  want  of  ventilation  in  narrow 
alleys  and  close  courts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes/*  in  which  there 
is  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  stated  under  the  previous 
heads. 

At  page  13  of  the  Report  there  are  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
effects  of  malaria  from  some  of  the  causes  noticed  above — for  it  appears 
that  the  production  of  contagious  fever  is  only  one  of  the  many  ailments 
which  may  flow  from  the  state  of  matters  to  which  we  have  been  referring. 
The  following  are  some  **  illustrative  facts**  by  Dr.  Arnott. 

'M.  In  the  field  near  Euston  square,  towards  Somers-town,  now  occupied  by 
the  commencement  of  the  Birmingham  railway,  there  was  until  lately,  near 
some  very  extensive  cow-sheds,  the  meeting  of  several  public  drains  or  sewers 
in  an  open  ditch,  which  often  overflowed  and  covered  a  considerable  space  with 
a  lake  of  the  most  odious  tilth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  field  typhoid 
fevers  were  frequent,  and  in  a  school  of  150  female  children  in  Clarendon  square, 
Stimers-town,  every  year  while  the  nuisance  was  at  its  height  the  malaria  caused 
some  remarkable  form  of  disease.  In  one  year  it  was  an  extraordinary  nervous 
affection,  exhibiting  rigid  spasms,  and  then  convulsions  of  the  limbs  such  as 
occur  on  taking  various  poisons  into  the  stomach :  more  than  thirty  of  the  girls 
were  thus  affected.  In  another  year  it  was  typhoid  fever,  affecting  an  equal 
number  of  children  ;  in  another,  ophthalmia;  in  another,  extraordinary  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  and  so  forth.  Since  the  covering  of  the  drains  all  these 
diseases  have  disappeared.'' 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  report,  which  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  we  would  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  views  illustrated  by  the  extracts  we  have  given.  We  must  candidly 
state  our  extreme  surprise  that  in  these  days  such  meager  details  as  the 
above  should  have  appeared  to  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  Report 
to  justify  the  strong  opinion  which  they  express  on  the  origin  of  conta- 
gious fever.  If  they  will  but  leisurely  consider  the  documents  they  have 
selected  for  publication,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  can  fail  to  observe 
— what  everybody  else  must  see  at  once — that  the  utmost  they  have 
succeeded  in  proving  is  simply  the  coincidence  of  fever  and  the  offensive 
effluvia  of  filth,  while  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  anything  bearing  the 
semblance  of  proof  that  the  former  stands  to  the  latter  in  the  relation  of 
an  effect  to  its  cause.  Having  allowed  themselves  to  prejudge  the  ques«- 
tion,  the  authors  of  this  Report  appear  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
fever  could  possibly  originate  from  anything  but  malaria  ;  and  therefore 
hesitate  not  to  maintain  ''  that  by  proper  sanatory  police  regulations,  .  .  . 
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.  . .  the  typhoid  fevers  of  London  and  other  places  might  be  made  to  dis- 
appear.'* (p.  14.)  No  doubt  the  subject  is  an  involved  one  :  there  are 
maoy  circumstances  affecting  the  class  in  which  fever  chiefly  prevails, 
claiming  attention  in  the  investigation,  among  which  the  offensive  state 
of  their  dwellings  and  neighbourhood  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  : 
yet  we  think  that  the  philosophical  enquirer,  with  only  such  materiak 
before  him  as  those  on  which  we  are  commenting,  has  no  ground  for  any 
other  conclusion  than  this,  in  respect  to  bad  air  (malaria)  and  fever, — ^that 
both  are  common  attendants  on  poverty.  How  far  other,  both  closer  and 
more  constant  companions  of  destitution,  may  operate  in  the  production 
of  fever  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as  we  proceed ;  meanwhile  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  those  passages  in  the  extracts 
which  prove  the  existence  of  extreme  privation  among  the  unhappy  per- 
sons who  are  described  as  most  liable  to  fever.  Without  stopping  at 
present  to  comment  on  the  many  improbabilities  which  readily  present 
themselves  in  the  conclusions  of  Drs.  Arnott  and  Kay,  we  would  spe- 
cially notice,  in  passing,  the  difficulty  expressed  by  one  of  their  corres- 
pondents, at  p.  18,  in  determining  on  which  of  the  many  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  poor  fever  more  particularly  depends,  and 
to  the  important  testimony  of  Mr.  Evans,  p.  25,  whose  letter  is  given  for 
another  purpose.  '*  In  looking  over  my  books,"  says  Mr.  £van$,  '*  I  6nd 
that,  in  the  space  of  nine  months  I  have  attended  upwards  of  500  pauper 
cases  (of  fever),  but  1  cannot  trace  the  disease  to  any  local  cause ;  for 
we  have  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  very  good  drainage  through  the 
parish,  and  very  little  accumulated  filth,  with  the  exception  of  Falcon 
court.  White  street,  Noel's  court.  Hunter  street,  and  Peter  street  (Mint), 
but  here  the  disease  does  not  exist  more  severe  than  over  the  parish  in 
general."  Of  the  curious  •*  illustrative  facts"  of  Dr.  Arnott,  we  surely 
require  to  say  very  little :  no  one  knows  better  than  that  most  ingenious 
physician  and  philosopher  that  an  apparent  cause  may  be  very  far  from 
being  a  real  one,  and  that  the  recent  removal  of  a  nuisance  and  the 
simultaneous  cessation  of  a  disease  may  have  no  mutual  dependence. 

The  Supplement  No.  2  of  the  Reports  is  the  production  of  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith.     From  this  we  make  the  following  extract: 

"The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill -ventilated,  and  crowded 
apartments  in  the  confined  situations  of  denselv- populated  cities,  where  no 
atteDtion  is  paid  to  the  removal  of  putrefying  and  excrementitious  substances, 
consist  chiefly  of  animal  matter ;  such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  pro- 
duces continued  fever  of  the  typhoid  character.  There  are  situations,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  which  the  poison  fj^enerated  is  so  intense  and  deadly  that  a  single 
iDspiratioD  of  it  is  capable  of  producing  instantaneous  death ;  there  are  others 
io  which  a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  destroying  life  in  from  two  to 
twelve  hours ;  ana  there  are  others,  again,  as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships,  in 
dtoip,  crowded  and  filthy  gaols,  in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hospitals 
filled  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  surgical  diseases  and  some  forms 
of  typhus  fever,  in  the  crowded,  filthy,  close,  unventilated,  damp,  undraiued 
habitations  of  the  poor — in  which  the  poison  generated,  although  not  so  imme- 
diately fatal,  is  still  too  potent  to  be  breathed  long,  even  by  the  most  healthy 
and  robust,  without  producing  fever  of  a  highly-dangerous  and  mortal  charac- 
ter." (p.  32.) 

One  object  of  Dr.  Smith  in  this  and  a  previous  passage  is  to  show 
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.:idt  while  exhalations  from  sources  in  iwhich  vegetable  matter  predomi- 
<d(L'S  pnxiuce  what  are  known  as  the  marsh  fevers,  those  wliich  proceed 
tviti  putrvfvin^  and  cxcremcntitious  substances  in  populous  towns  pro- 
iucv  the  continued  typhus  fevers,  because  they  are  tlic  products  of 
tjiuidl  matter  chiefly.  A  shade  of  probability  or  conpcruity  may  possi- 
>i\  be  supposed  to  arise  from  this  ingenious  account  of  a  presumed  ade- 
4udCtf  ditierence  in  the  poisons.  But  even  this  plausible  appearance  o\ 
.vttipi«:u*noss  in  the  theory  is  destitute  of  any  real  value.  We  apprehend 
.'luv  duimal  matters  do  not  enter  so  largely  into  the  commissariat  of  the 
.•vvr  d5  to  leave  so  formidable  an  accumulation  of  relics  as  shall  matc- 
fd.ix  Clint  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live ;  and  we  know  no  process 
j«  ^b.v'h  the  feculent  remains  of  their  vo|i^etable  diet  can  be  so  trans- 
citnc\l  that  the  impure  heaps  which  surround  their  dwellings  can  be 
aNi.\  esteemed  impregnated  with  a  preponderance  of  animal  substances. 
V*w  pdSM^e  we  have  quoted  and  its  context  are  objectionable  also  on 
jii»  ^rvund.  that  there  is  a  manifest  confusion  of  the  known  asphyxiating 
.tnv»  i>l'' mephitic  gases  with  their  presumed  capacity  to  produce  typhus 
t:<i*«r.  It  the  several  statements  of  Dr.  Smith  were  put  into  the  simple 
%ftm  of  the  only  proposition  which  they  really  contain,  they  would 
AkBv'ciTt  merely  to  this,  that  exhalations  from  certain  putrescent  matters 
u«v  the  power  of  producing  both  asphyxia  and  continued  or  typhus 
««^c :  tlie  former  of  which  is  a  result  familiar  to  all,  and  the  latter  a  mere 
ta^-^K>n  deriving  a  little  hue  of  probability  from  its  juxtaposition  to  a 
%tv*«a  truth.  There  is  a  wide  ditierence  between  the  aspliyxia  which  is 
•Hij^l  bv  mephitic  gases  and  typhus  fever — a  difference  which  can  never 
H:  explained,  as  Dr.  Smith  attempts  to  do,  by  a  reference  to  the  diversity 
u  :!*  doses  of  the  poison.  We  presume  that  if  a  few  doses  of  the  poison 
It  .»  less  potent  shape  were  sufHcient  to  create  typhus  fever,  afortiorx 
lucn  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  more  concentrated  form  as  would  be  capable 
^  producing  a  state  of  asphyxia  not  ultimately  fatal,  would,  commonly 
us  least,  leave  the  sufTerer  for  days  or  weeks  in  the  toils  of  a  *'  highly- 
Aar.rtious"  fever ;  yet  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  the  histories  of  inephi- 
tun  amply  demonstrate. 

A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Smith's  Report  is  occupied  by  details  'of  tlu 

iucraceful  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  Bethnal  Green  and  White- 

«bapel  districts,  in  respect  to  filth  and  defective  sewerage;  and  it  would 

laMr  that  they  richly  merit  his  assertion  that  '•  it  is  not  possible  foi 

iijivlaD  ^  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  poisonous  con- 

4j^n  in  which  large  jwrtions  of  both  these  districts  always  remain,  win- 

wr  and  summer,  in  dry  and  in  rainy  seasons,  from  the  masses  of  putre 

il|||2  matter  which  \\tk\  allowed  to  accumulate."  (p.  34.)     That   thi; 

JMMoaoas  condition"  is  the  source  of  the  fever  which  frequently  pre 

^10  a  co«ttJi*nible  extent  in  these  unions  is  the  doctrine  which  i; 

"|||^,y.^  throughout.  Ixicaiisc  '*  from  the  constant  prevalence  of  feve 

r-J^g^iiiid  ollwr  dinlricta,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  poison  o 

iie«wrt*"*'y  gont'mted  in  these  places;"  and  from  the  local  cause 

l^^lJl^CHm  of  lillh,  which  are  described  in  ample  detail.     W. 

JJ[^5lilC*  hi»  i»vidc'ni'es  of  the  neglected  and  filtliy  state  of  th 

,^|li{^i  |m»  h«i«  «'lt'«'ti-'d  for  description  ;  they  form  but  a  mor 

|m*l«rc  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  wc  have  alrcad 
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Boticed.     In  the  following  quotation,  however,  there  are  some  things 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 

"There  is  evidence,  derived  from  the  history  of  these  very  localities,  that  the 
formatioo  of  a  common  sewer,  the  filling  up  of  a  ditch,  the  removal  of  stagnant 
water,  and  the  drainage  of  houses,  have  rendered  a  district  healthy,  from  which, 
before  such  measures  were  adopted,  fever  was  never  ahsent.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  present  healthfulness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Hackney  road, 
m  which  an  excellent  common  sewer  has  been  recently  made,  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  IS  now  well  drained.  In  this  part  of  the  district  no  case  of  fever  is  known 
to  have  occurred  during  the  present  epidemic  (1838),  although  formerly  the 
kooses,  even  in  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  more  especially  the  streets, 
hoei,  courts,  and  alleys  adjacent,  were  the  constant  seats  of  fever.  A  still 
■ore  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  altered  condition  as  to 
the  health  of  the  lower  part  of  Hi^h  street,  Aldgate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  south  side  of  this  street  is  occupied  by  butchers,  and  the 
ilaogbter-houses  are  behind  the  street.  Formerly  this  place  was  in  an  exceed- 
isj^y  filthy  condition ;  at  that  time  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  was  occasionally 
prevalent  in  all  this  neighbourhood.  About  three  years  ago  a  common  sewer 
wu  made  by  the  corporation  of  London  in  this  street,  into  which,  after  incre- 
&le  trouble,  the  commissioners  succeeded  in  inducing  the  butchers  to  open 
dralDS  from  the  slaughter-houses  and  the  dwellings  around.  £ven  now  the 
Mood  and  filth  from  the  slaughter-houses  lie  sufficiently  long  on  the  surface  to 
produce  an  offensive  odour ;  but  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  drainage, 
tbe  same  particles  of  matter  do  not  lie  sufficiently  long  to  putrefy.  Fever  has 
been  comparatively  absent  from  this  neighbourhood  ever  smce  tbe  opening  of 
these  drains.  Dwellings  thickly  crowded  with  inhabitants,  stand  all  around  the 
ilaogbter-houses,  yet  here,  where  the  materials  for  the  production  of  the  worst 
forms  of  fever  are  most  abundant,  scarcely  a  case  has  occurred  even  during  the 
present  epidemic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passages,  courts,  and  alleys,  on 
the  very  opposite  side  of  the  street,  from  the  houses  of  which  there  are  no  drains 
into  the  common  sewer,  fever  of  a  fatal  character  has  been  exceedingly  preva- 
lent. I  have  myself  very  recently  attended  several  families  in  these  courts 
labouring  under  tne  worst  forms  of  spotted  fever ;  but  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
beard  of  a  case  on  the  opposite  (the  south)  side  of  tbe  street ;  whereas  there  is 
bardly  any  part  of  Bethnal-green  or  Wbitechapel  in  which  fever  has  been  more 
prevalent  or  fatal  than  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  which  go  off  from  High 
itreet,  Whitechapel,  continuous  with  High  street,  Aldgate,  to  which  the  before- 
■lentioned  sewer  does  not  extend.  In  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  jusf  adverted 
to,  which  branch  off  from  the  main  street  of  Whitechapel,  there  is  either  no 
drainage  at  all,  or  what  there  is  is  superficial  and  exceedingly  imperfect."  (p.  35.) 

Without  adverting  to  the  proofs  which  exist  of  the  incapacity  of  such 
effluvia,  as  are  here  specially  referred  to,  to  originate  contagious  fever,  we 
take  the  passage  simply  on  its  own  terms  as  professing  to  detail  the 
experimentum  crucis  in  respect  to  tlie  agency  of  malaria.  We  object, 
first,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  facts.  Every  one  who  has  attended  much 
to  the  local  histories  of  fever  is  familiar  with  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
same  town  the  disease  is  very  liable  to  shift  its  seat,  not  only  during  the 
persistence  of  one  epidemic  but  in  successive  epidemics,  so  that  the 
region  specially  affected  by  one  of  them  may  enjoy  even  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  its  successor,  though  no  changes  have  occurred  in  the  locality 
daring  the  interval.  Dr.  Smith  gives  us  no  precise  statement  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  south  side  of  High  street,  Aldgate,  in  respect  to  such  exemp- 
tions, but  he  admits  that  while  in  its  filthy  state  fever  was  only  *'  occa- 
sionally prevalent*'  there.     Why  not  always,  since  ''  formerly  this  place 
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was  in  an  extremely  filthy  condition  ?*'  There  must  surely  be  a  some- 
thing else  than  malaria  necessary  to  generate  fever,  if,  the  local  impuri- 
ties remaining  the  same,  fever  was  only  occasionally  present.  The  recent 
nature  of  the  experiment  in  both  the  Hackney  road  and  the  High  street 
in  question  deprives  the  statements  of  any  degree  of  weight  in  respect  to 
the  point  at  issue. 

In  the  second  place,  the  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  if  they  prove 
anything  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  improved  sewerage,  prove  rather 
too  much.  They  prove  that  a  common  sewer  may  deprive  fever  of  its 
contagious  power.  We  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  **  dwellings 
thickly  crowded  with  inhabitants,"  and  these  inhabitants  the  poorer 
classes,  rendered  incapable  of  harbouring  the  contagion  of  a  highly  con- 
tagious disease  in  consequence  of  the  "  excellence  of  the  drainage !" 
The  new  sewer,  if  the  recent  exemption  is  to  be  traced  to  it,  proves  just 
as  much  in  respect  to  this  as  to  the  former  conclusion.  How  much  more 
just  it  would  have  been  to  have  ascribed  the  late  freedom  of  the  locality 
from  fever,  as  well  as  the  former  occasional  exemptions,  to  the  non-intro- 
duction of  contagion,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge ;  for  even  Dr.  Smith 
does  not  exactly  hold  that  good  drainage  will  prevent  the  operation  of 
contagion,  as  appears  from  his  expressions  at  p.  36,  "  fever  will  some- 
times spread  among  the  inmates  even  in  the  best  drained,  the  best  venti- 
lated, and  in  all  respects  the  best  regulated  houses/'  (workhouses.) 

After  concluding  his  account  of  the  filthy  state  of  Bethnal-green  and 
Whitechapel  unions,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  those  districts. 
Dr.  Smith  observes,  **  The  previous  statements  connect  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  prevalence  of  fever  with  poisonous  exhalations  arising  from 
putrid  vegetable  and  animal  matter*'  (p.  43);  and  in  further  illustration 
of  the  same  opinion  he  quotes  at  length  from  Pringle's  Observations  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  an  account  of  the  malaria  and  its  effects 
which  were  witnessed  in  Flanders.  The  author  appears,  strangely 
enough,  to  confound  the  origin  of  the  remittent  fevers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, which  are  incommunicable  diseases,  with  that  of  typhus,  and  to 
draw  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  malarial  origin  of  the  latter  from  what 
has  been*amply  acknowledged  in  respect  to  the  former ;  a  course  about 
as  justifiable  in  medical  logic  as  it  would  be  to  trace  measles  to  almonds 
or  oysters  because  these  can  produce  the  nettle-rash,  which  ranks  also 
among  the  exanthemata.  It  is  astonishing  to  us  who  know  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith's  great  powers  of  mind  and  his  acute  and  logical  spirit,  that 
he  could  have  allowed  such  a  passage  as  the  following  to  drop  from  his 
pen.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  this  and  several  other  things  in 
the  work  before  us  is  by  supposing  that  the  enthusiasm  of  philanthropy 
and  a  vivid  imagination  have  secretly  jumped  to  desired  conclusions, 
while  the  cool  and  calculating  eye  of  philosophy  was  closed  in  slumber. 

"  The  room  of  a  fever  patient,  in  a  small  and  heated  apartment  in  London, 
with  no  perflation  of  fresh  air,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a  standing  pool  in 
Ethiopia,  full  of  the  bodies  of  dead  locusts.  The  poison  generated  in  both 
cases  is  the  same ;  the  difference  is  merely  in  the  degree  of  its  potency.  Nature, 
with  her  burning  sun,  her  still  and  pent-up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  teeming 
marsh,  manufactures  plague  on  a  large  and  fearful  scale.  Poverty  in  her  hut^ 
covered  with  her  rags,  surrounded  with  her  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might  to 
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keep  oot  the  pore  air  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitates  nature  bat  too  success- 
hXlj;  the  process  and  the  product  are  the  same;  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
ma^tnde  of  the  result."  (p.  33.) 

How  all  this  has  been  determined  we  need  not  ask,  because  we  are 
tare  that  Dr.  Smith  would  be  puzzled  to  reply ;  but  we  must  record  our 
regret  that  in  these  days  of  laborious  research,  loose  notions,  like  the 
above,  should  emanate  from  men  of  high  reputation  and  deserved  in- 
fluence, as  they  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  hindering  the  progress 
of  truth.  Dr.  Smith  illustrates  and  supports  his  doctrine  of  the  ma- 
larial origin  of  continued  fever,  by  referring  to  facts  which  relate  merely 
to  periodic  fevers:  and  he  maintains  the  identity  of  the  '*  fever- poison" 
of  this  country  with  the  poison  of  the  plague;  wherefore,  on  the  principle 
that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
plague  and  ague  are  generated  by  the  same  poison  ! 

Quitting  these  speculations,  which  carry  us  a  century  back  in  etiology, 
ve  would  observe,  that  the  direct  evidences  which  may  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  exhalations  from  putrefying  organic  matter 
to  generate  cpntagibus  fever  are  neither  few  nor  inconclusive ;  and  that 
efen  if  such  evidences  were  defective  there  would,  notwithstanding,  re- 
main the  necessity  of  proving  that  such  malaria  is  the  source  of  fever,  in 
preference  to  other  circumstances  existing  in  the  same  localities,  and  its 
poisonous  eflfects  in  respect  to  fever  not  a  mere  fancy  which  the  long 
oabit  of  repetition  has  dignified  with  the  importance  of  a  dogma.  The 
many  facts  which  have  been  accumulated  in  evidence  of  the  innocency 
of  putrescent  exhalations  must,  partly  at  least,  be  known  to  those  who 
contend  for  the  malarial  origin  of  fever ;  we  should  therefore  have  ex- 
pected that  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  adducing  instances  in 
whk;h  malaria  and  fever  coexisted,  they  would  have  taken  some  pains  to 
expose  what  inaccuracies  they  perceive  in  the  opposite  details.  But  this 
they  have  omitted  to  do. 

There  are  some  old  and  some  new  histories  at  utter  variance  with  the 
conclusions  and  hypothesis  of  the  Reports  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
Qenting.  Although  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  a  fact  never 
becomes  old,  that  is  to  say,  superannuated,  we  shall  pass  by  the  testi- 
mony in  exculpation  of  malaria  as  the  source  of  fever  which  is  yielded  by 
the  exhumations  at  Dunkirk  in  1783,  and  at  Paris  in  1786,  as  well  as 
the  many  details  collected  by  Chisholm  and  Bancroft,  all  of  which  are 
well  worthy  of  being  considered ;  and  shall  introduce  to  our  readers, 
what  may  be  new  to  many  of  them,  the  researches  of  Parent- Duchatelet, 
the  notice  of  whose  admirable  work,  in  our  Fifth  Vol.  (p.  447),  was,  we 
regret  to  say,  much  too  imperfect.  Fifteen  years  of  a  life  which  ter- 
minated prematurely  for  the  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  un- 
common energies,  witnessed  his  unwearied  application  to  his  favorite 
itudy,  while  they  furnished  him  with  ample  materials  for  the  training  of 
a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  induction.  We  find  in  the 
ttiays  of  Duch&telet,  almost  everything  we  miss  in  the  pages  of  the 
*'  Report."  We  find  enquiries  conducted  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
circumstances  noted,  weigned,  and  compared,  with  a  care  and  precision 
commonly  confined  to  the  experimental  sciences;  and,  therefore,  con- 
clnsionf  that  claim  our  confidence  and  assent. 
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The  Essays  of  Dachdtelet  embrace  many  subjects  connected  with  the 
public  health,  and  among  them  we  find  some  to  our  present  purpose. 
The  immense  reservoir  of  impurities  at  Montfaucon  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  fitness  for  an  enquiry  respecting  the  effects  of  putrid 
effluvia. 

"The  influences  of  this  voirie,**  says  Duch&telet,  "  ought  to  increase  equally 
with  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  deposited  there ;  a  multitude  of  facts  prove, 
and  reasoning  alone  may  suflice  to  demonstrate,  that  the  intensity  of  offensive 
emanations  which  proceed  from  any  place  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  matters  which  furnish  these  emanations:  at  present,  those  which 
proceed  from  the  '  voirie'  of  Montfaucon,  are  constantly  insupportable  in  a  cir- 
cumference  of  two  thousand  yards;  the  winds  carry  them  sometimes,  in  all  their 
intensity,  to  more  than  four  thousaad  yards ;  and  it  appears  from  accounts  col- 
lected by  the  commission  charged  with  ascertaining  the  ravages  of  cholera  in 
the  rural  districts,  that  certain  atmospherical  conditions,  rare  it  is  true,  con- 
veyed them  to  the  extent  of  eight  miles.  Could  it  be  utherwbe,  since  the  basins 
alone  of  this  reservoir  contain  32,800  yards  of  surface,  without  reckoning  twelve 
acres  occupied  by  dry  matters  and  the  curriers*  yards ;  since  from  230  to  244 
cubic  yards  of  the  products  of  the  *  fosses  d*aisances'  are  carried  thither  daily ; 
and  since  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  of  twelve  thousand  horses,  and  from 
twenty- 6 ve  to  thirty  thousand  small  animals  are  left  to  rot  on  its  surface!" 
(tom.  ii.  p.  287.) 

More  in  detail  we  have  an  account  of  the  curriers*  yards  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  general  receptacle. 

"  The  nature  of  the  operations  which  are  practised  in  those  yards,  the  fetid 
emanations  which  proceed  from  them,  and  tne  disgusting  and  destructive  ani- 
mals of  which  they  favour  the  increase,  have  always  made  them  to  be  considered 

as  dangerous  places  which  ought  to  be  far  removed  from  habitations In 

reality  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  fetid  effluvia  (rinfection)  produced  by 
these  establishments ;  everything  there  announces  negligence  and  barbarism ; 
their  aspect  alone  induces  one  to  draw  back  with  horror ;  and  one  asks  himself, 
on  beholding  them,  if  he  be  actually  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  city  which  makes  pretensions  to  be  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world.** 
(tom.  ii.  p.  123-4.) 

Into  this  central  establishment  for  the  slaughter  of  horses,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  12,775  of  these  animals  are  annually  brought.  In  the 
**  chan tiers  d'equarrissage,"  the  bodies  of  these  animals  undergo  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  operations ;  the  hair,  the  hides,  the  fiesh,  the  bones,  the  en- 
trails, all  are  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  labour  and  the  sources  of 
effluvia. 

''  Let  one  figure  to  himself  what  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
heaps  of  flesh  and  entrails  abandoned,  for  weeks  and  months,  in  the  open  air 
and  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  spontaneous  putrefaction  ;  let  him  add,  in  thought, 
the  nature  of  the  gases  which  can  arise  from  the  heaps  of  carcasses  which  remain 
covered  with  much  of  the  soft  parts ;  let  him  further  add  the  emanations  fur- 
nished by  a  soil,  which  for  years  has  been  drenched  with  the  blood  and  fluids  of 
animals ;  those  which  emanate  from  this  blood  itself  which,  in  both  of  the  yards, 
lies  on  the  pavement  without  being  able  to  escape;  those,  in  fine,  of  the  kennels 
of  the  gutspinners  and  dryers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  let  one  multiply  as  much  as 
lie  pleases  the  degrees  of  stench,  by  comparing  it  to  that  which  every  one  of  us 
has  been  enabled  to  perceive  on  passing  near  the  bodies  of  animals  in  decom- 
position, which  it  was  necessary  to  encounter,  and  but  a  feeble  idea  shall  be 
formed  of  the  truly  repulsive  odour  which  emanates  from  this  sink,  the  most 
offensive  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  !**  (tom.  ii.  p.  222.) 
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Sorely  these  descriptions  prove  the  existence  of  a  malaria,  compared 
to  which  the  effluvia  of  a  slaughter-house  or  a  common  sewer  are  as 
nothing ;  surely  in  such  a  place,  if  anywhere,  fever  must  haunt  the  ha- 
bitations of  men,  and  fetter  its  victims  in  the  helplessness  of  the  most 
maligfnant  forms  of  typhus.  Let  us  see  what  Duchatelet  has  ascertained 
on  this  point. 

"  If  we  ask  Che  master  6quarr%sseur$  and  the  workmen  (knackers),  one  after  the 
other,  tbey  reply  to  us,  that  they  are  never  ill,  and  that  the  emanations  which 
they  continually  breathe,  far  from  beings  hurtful,  contribute  to  their  good  health : 
this  evidence  is  assuredly  important,  but  it  does  not  suffice.  Let  us  seek  for 
proofs  more  convincing.  If  we  examine  them,  we  shall  see  that  they  bear  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  health  the  most  flourishing,  and  that  in  this  respect  they 
resemble  much  our  butchers.  We  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  made  this 
observation,  as  proved  by  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  a  Report  made  in 
1810  by  MM.  Deyeux,  rarmentier,  and  Pariset,  on  the  yard  which  existed 
then  at  the  Gare.  These  gentlemen  speak  of  the  surprise  tbey  felt  at  the  bril- 
lisBt  health  of  the  woman  named  Fiard,  and  her  five  children,  who  laboured  the 
whole  year  in  the  yard,  and  slept  in  the  same  place,  where  it  was  impossible  for 
the  members  of  the  commission  to  penetrate,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fetor 
vhich  it  exhaled.  All,  however,  do  not  attain  the  robustness  which  is  common 
to  the  majority ;  some  remain  thin,  though  preserving  good  health.    We  have 

raade  this  remark  both  on  males  and  females Are  the  chances  of  longe- 

rity  less  favorable  among  these  than  among  other  artisans?  Everything  ap- 
pears to  prove  the  contrary.  We  see  many  tquanisseurs  who  are  sixtv  and 
teventy  years  old,  and  who  are  perhaps  the  strongest  and  the  most  active  of 
those  who  work  in  the  yards  of  Montfaucon.  We  have  taken  precise  notes 
respecting  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  have  learnt  that  they  all  dic^d  at  a  very 

advanced  age,  and  almost  always  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age 

These  singular  facts,  so  much  in  opposition  to  what  has  hitherto  been  published 
respecting  the  influence  of  putrid  exhalations,  are  confirmed  by  the  long  expe- 
rience of  MM.  Damoiseau  and  Huzard,  and  especially  by  the  latter,  who  for 
sixty  years  has  not  ceased  to  have  almost  daily  intercourse  with  the  ^quarrissettn. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  workmen,  bom  so  to  speak  in  the  trade,  and  all  the 
iisae  of  parents  who  have  exercised  it,  have  lost  the  capacity  of  being  influenced 
by  putrid  emanations,  which  yet  exert  all  their  activity  on  others :  we  reply  to 
this  objection  by  the  following  facts:  The  strangers  who  come  often,  or  even 
efery  day  to  ihe  yards,  and  who  remain  there  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  are  not 
incommoded."  (tom.  ii.  pp.  228-9.) 

This  statement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  new  workmen  occasion- 
ally employed  are  not  remarked  to  be  more  subject  to  disease  than  the 
others.  Duchitelet  made  enquiries  also  among  the  quarriers  and  plaster- 
makers  of  the  vicinity,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
yards;  and  though  all  agreed  respecting  the  discomfort  produced  by  the 
effluvia,  yet  none  of  them  accused  these  as  affecting  the  health  of  their 
namerous  workmen,  although  they  labour  while  the  putrescency  is  at  its 
greatest  degree  of  intensity,  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Apropos  to 
these  details  M.  Duchatelet  introduces  a  notice  of  certain  other  sources 
of  putrid  animal  exhalations  which  exist  in  Paris.  Every  year  nearly 
two  hundred  exhumations  are  performed  at  one  of  the  cemeteries,  in 
order  to  transport  into  new  grounds,  or  tombs,  bodies  temporarily  de« 
posited  in  particular  vaults;  and  although  these  exhumations  are  carried 
on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  bodies  have  been  several  months 
dead,  and  putrefaction  going  on  with  activity,  yet  it  has  *'  never  hitherto 
been  remarked  that  the  least  accident  has  happened  to  the  workmen  en- 
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gaged  in  these  labours,  which  are  the  more  toilsome,  and  ought  to  be 
the  more  dangerous  that  they  are  obliged  to  breathe,  in  the  vault  itself, 
the  emanations  which  have  been  shut  up  for  a  long  time  in  a  narrow 
space."  (torn.  ii.  p.  230.)  He  brings  also  to  the  support  of  these  facts  the 
observations  of  MM.  Guersent  and  Labarraque,  who  have  proved  that 
the  manufacturers  of  gut-strings  enjoy  the  best  of  health,  though  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  effluvia,  and  continually  in  contact  with  intestines 
undergoing  a  lengthened  maceration. 

It  would  appear  that  there  have  been  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London, 
functionaries  abundantly  disposed  to  conBde  more  in  their  organ  of 
smell,  than  in  their  reasoning  faculties,  while  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  public  health,  and  the  sources  of  disease,  of  which  the  following 
deliberate  determination,  expressed  in  a  Report  for  1832,  and  quoted  by 
Duch^telet,  affords  an  instructive  example :  '^  As  for  us,  in  spite  of  all 
the  reasonings  of  tradesmen,  and  all  the  logic  of  science,  our  spirit  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  establishments  so  loathsome  as  those  of  Montfaucon, 
do  not  present  any  cause  of  insalubrity."  (p.  237.)  So  much  for  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  prejudice. 

In  the  same  volume  there  is  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Parisian  dissecting-rooms,  on  the  health  of  those  exposed  to 
It,  of  which  we  gave  a  pretty  detailed  notice  in  the  article  already  re- 
ferred to.  (Br.  and  For.  M.  Rev.  V,  p.  452.)  We  shall  here  merely  repeat 
the  result  of  M.  Duchatelet's  own  experience  of  five  years'  connexion 
with  the  dissecting-rooms :  he  says,  *'  We  can  affirm  that  the  number 
of  those  who  have  become  ill  in  a  serious  manner,  during  the  course  of 
their  anatomical  studies,  has  not  been  one  in  a  hundred ;  now,  when 
of  100  individuals,  subjected  for  six  months  to  the  action  of  any  influence, 
ninety-nine  experience  nothing ;  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  good  logic,  the 
exception  furnished  by  the  hundredth  ought  to  be  considered  as  null." 
(torn.  ii.  p.  36.)  These  will  be  esteemed  no  despicable  facts  by  those  who 
have  spent  some  hours  in  a  Parisian  dissecting-room ;  and  by  those  who 
have  not,  some  faint  conception  of  their  atmosphere  may  be  formed,  when 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  rooms  of  Glamart,  from  1200  to  1400  bodies 
are  annually  dissected,  and  that  no  particular  attention  is  bestowed  on 
cleanliness.  There  are  many  other  accounts  of  the  exposure  of  persons 
to  the  effluvia  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  contained  in  Duchatelet*s 
work,  of  which  we  can  make  no  special  mention.  Before  quitting  the 
consideration  of  these  animal  effluvia,  however,  we  would  briefly  notice 
a  passage  illustrative  and  explanatory  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  the 
cause  of  fevers  connected  with  military  operations.  While  commenting 
on  certain  objections  urged  against  the  salubrity  of  a  particular  manu- 
factory, Duchitelet  observes,  "  You  speak  of  the  typhus  which  the  pro- 
jected manufacture  might  produce;  you  say  that  in  1814  fevers  and 
typhus  were  seen  to  follow  the  disastrous  battle  of  Paris.  We  have  seen 
the  typhus,  in  1814,  accompany  the  French  army  in  its  retreat,  and  make 
dreadful  ravages  in  it;  we  have  seen  it  arrested  spontaneously  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  and  since  that  time,  it  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  any  one  has  observed  it  in  an  epidemic  manner  near  Montfaucon, 
or  anywhere  else  ;  as  to  the  battle  of  Paris,  if  the  emanations  from  the 
bodies  could  give  origin  to  typhus,  it  is  in  the  villages  of  Belleville, 
Pantin,  and  Pr^s-Saint-Gervais,  that  it  should  have  been  noticed,  be- 
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cause  the  most  deadly  actions  took  place  within  their  walls,  or  in  their 
Ticinity."  (torn.  i.  p.  47.)  The  action  occurred  on  the  30th  of  March,  1 814, 
and  of  the  results  which  might  be  presumed  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  stated  that  *M000  horses  were  collected  in  the 
ndghbouring  plains ;  they  were  all  accumulated  at  the  same  place ; . . . « 
for  tea  days  they  exhaled  a  noisome  stench;  however,  they  were  not 
injurious  either  to  those  who  directed  the  operation  (of  burning  them), 
orto  the  numerous  workmen  who  seconded  them."  (tom.  i.  p.  48.)  At  the 
villages  specified  above,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  the  registers,  that 
fever  deaths  occurred  in  April,  1814,  than  in  the  same  month  of  the 
year  before  and  the  year  after.  These  facts  afford  good  ground  for 
suspecting  that  other  causes  should  be  blamed  for  the  prevalence  of  fever 
in  bodies  of  troops  than  the  infected  air  of  battle-fields,  to  which  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  referred ;  and,  indeed,  the  other  accounts  which 
we  have  quoted  from  Duchatelet  strongly  attest  the  insufficiency  of 
iQch  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  manure  from  the  contents  of  the 
*' cabinets  d'aisance**  and  sewers,  deposited  in  the  general  reservoir  at 
Montfaucon,  exposure  to  fetid  exhalations  is  so  great,  that  those  occupied 
in  this  employment  should  of  necessity  be  the  subjects  of  any  evil  efiects 
which  such  exhalations  are  capable  of  producing.  This  manure  is 
tenned  Poudrette,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  dried  ordure.  Cir- 
camstances  led  Duchatelet  to  make  enquiries  respecting  the  health  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  this  disgusting  business;  and  the  following  is  a 
sommary  of  his  observations. 

"  Before  enga^inj;  in  the  researches,  of  which  [  am  about  to  »tate  the  result, 
I  was  so  persuaded  that  the  '  voirie'  of  Montfaucon,  would  furnish  me  with 
the  data  which  were  necessary,  that  I  regarded  the  question  as  already  settled ; 
1  coofess  that  my  surprise  was  fi^reat,  when  instead  of  encountering  a  population 
frail  and  languid,  as  I  expected,  I  did  not  see  a  single  workman  who  did  not 
present  all  the  exterior  signs  of  the  best  health.  1  was  at  first  tempted  to  at- 
tribute to  habit  this  faculty,  which  they  had  to  remain  unscathed  in  the  midst 
of  fetid  odours  and  emanations,  which  f  regarded  as  very  dangerous ;  but  it  was 
euy  for  me  to  see  that  habit  went  for  nothing,  since  the  new  workmen,  whom 
they  received  every  day,  are  nut  more  affected  after  three  or  four  weeks  than 
those  who  have  laboured  there  ten  and  twenty  years ;  moreover,  there  exists, 
among  the  workmen  of  the  '  voirie'  an  opinion  that  the  emanations  which  pro- 
ceed from  it,  far  from  being  noxious,  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  healthy  that  they  protect  from  epidemics  and  cure  many  diseases." 
(lorn.  iL  p.  273.) 

Though  inclined  to  question  these  latter  conclusions,  while  resting  on 
the  authority  of  these  workmen  alone,  because  they  might  possibly  be 
interested  in  concealing  the  truth ;  yet,  being  open  to  conviction  from 
adequate  testimony,  he  could  not  but  yield  credit  to  the  facts  when 
attested  also  by  the  agricultural  population,  the  carriers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  plaster,  resident  in  the  vicinity,  although  directly  opposed  to  his 
previous  opinions.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  statements  an 
account  of  the  manufacture  in  question,  and  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
is  conducted ;  the  details  of  which  are  of  a  nature  which  throw  far  into 
the  shade  the  descriptions  of  impurity  and  loathsomeness  which  we  had 
previously  perused.  The  *<  voirie"  of  Montfaucon,  is  composed  of  six 
btsios  on  successive  elevations.     In  the  two  highest  are  deposited  the 
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contents  of  the  privies  of  the  city  on  their  arrival  at  the  ''  voirie;"  th< 
four  others  are  but  receptacles  of  the  liquid  matters  which  flow  fron 
the  upper  basins.  *  The  average  quantity  of  matter  transported  annuall; 
to  these  basins,  amounts  to  above  16,000  loads.  The  matter  in  the  highes 
basin,  which,  from  the  partial  separation  of  the  more  liquid  substance 
acquires  a  pasty  consistency,  is  that  which  is  dried  for  the  purpose  o 
making  one  sort  of  '*  poudrette  ;"  for  this  purpose  it  is  withdrawn  fron 
the  basin,  is  spread  on  certain  neighbouring  pieces  of  ground  appra 
priated  to  the  purpose  of  drying  it.  When  sufficiently  dry  it  is  raisec 
in  heaps  eight  or  ten  yards  high,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  long.  In  thi 
form  it  remains  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for  several  years ;  and,  fiaally 
it  is  reduced  to  powder.  In  this  last  state  it  presents  the  appearance  o 
a  dark  gray  earth,  of  little  weight,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  friable,  anc 
exhaling  a  nauseous  odour.  Another  kind  of  '<  poudrette*'  is  made  fron 
the  liquid  matter  of  the  basins,  which  consists  simply  of  urinary  sub 
stances,  with  more  or  less  of  the  matter  already  described.  That  thes< 
several  processes  are  eminently  calculated  to  afford  the  amplest  scop< 
for  the  exhalation  of  every  noxious  principle  which  filth  can  contain 
will  scarcely  be  questioned ;  yet  it  is  m  an  atmosphere  offensive  beyom 
comparison,  in  consequence  of  these  exhalations,  that  health  and  re 
markable  exemption  from  epidemic  diseases  have  been  ascertained  t 
exist. 

Our  readers  need  not  apprehend  that  we  are  about  to  advocate  th 
salubrious  qualities  of  fetid  effluvia,  or  to  defend  the  neglected  and  filth 
condition  of  many  parts  of  our  large  towns.  We  shall  by  and  by 
show  that  the  freedom  from  epidemic  diseases  which  the  workmen  a 
Montfaucon  enjoy,  can  be  traced  to  another  peculiarity  of  their  situation 
and  that  the  details  which  we  have  quoted,  afford  in  reality  no  plea  fo 
nastiness;  but  il  ne  faut pas  f aire  le  diable  plus  noir  qu\l  nest. 

We  cannot  quit  the  work  of  Duchitelet  without  noticing  his  accoun 
of  the  stream  of  Bi^vre,  which  traverses  a  part  of  Paris,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  public  health.  He  informs  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
conception  of  the  state  of  this  stream  in  summer,  when  its  bed  is  nearl 
dry ;  its  breadth  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  it  varies  in  depth  fron 
seven  feet  to  one  or  two ;  and  scarcely  has  its  mud  been  rendered  some 
what  dry  than  it  cracks  and  sends  forth  exhalations  <<  insupportable  t 
those  who  pass  in  the  vicinity,  and  much  more  so  to  those  who  dwell  o 
its  margin."  This  state  of  matters  begins  to  be  noticed  above  Gentilly 
but  is  much  more  remarkable  in  Paris,  '*  where  the  mud,  entirely  com 
posed  of  the  debris  of  animal  substances,  swells  when  it  is  dry,  pufi 
up,  and  bursts,  precisely  like  dough  subjected  to  fermentation.*'  (tom.  i 
p.  128.)  In  consequence  of  the  great  exhalation  of  gases  from  the  pu 
trefying  mass,  meat  cannot  be  preserved  during  summer  more  than  eigli 
or  ten  hours ;  plate  and  the  ''  batterie  de  cuisine''  are  altered  and  tai 
nished,  for  it  is  chiefiy  where  the  stream  flows  among  the  houses,  an 
ventilation  is  prevented,  that  the  evil  is  the  most  distressing.  ''  One  woul 
conceive,  at  the  first  sight,  that  such  a  focus  of  putrescency,  traversin 
a  quarter  inhabited  by  30,000  individuals,  for  the  most  part  in  povert] 
and  crowded  together,  should  produce  serious  diseases,  or  at  least  gi% 
to  this  population  an  appearance  of  languor  and  debility  as  the  predomi 
nant  character  of  their  constitution ;  such  is  at  least  the  idea  general) 
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eateitained  in  Paris  respecting  this  part  of  the  suburb  of  Saint  Marceau. 
It  is  not  without  lively  satisfaction  that  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
assure the  inhabitants  as  to  the  results  of  the  influence  which  the  exha- 
lations of  Bi^vre  have  on  the  health  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  them, 
whether  temporarily  or  continually."  (pp.  129-30.)  Although  prejudiced 
against  the  stream  and  its  influences  when  he  began  the  enquiry,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  establish  any  difference  in  the  physical  constitution  of 
those  who  resided  on  its  borders  and  of  those  who  lived  in  other  quarters. 
The  register  of  a  dispensary  existing  in  this  district  for  twenty  years  ex- 
hibits Qo  peculiarity  in  the  maladies  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants, 
nor  anything  in  the  diseases  in  general  different  from  those  of  other 
quarters.  The  truth  of  these  conclusions  is  attested  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  established  by  enquiries  and  observations  made  in  every 
season  of  the  year.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  account  given  of  the 
health  of  those  engaged  in  cleaning  the  common  sewers  of  Paris,  often  a 
fearful  business  it  would  appear ;  but  we  have  not  space  for  any  details 
OD  this  head. 

The  publications  which  relate  to  the  ''  fetid  irrigations"  practised  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  do  not  for  the  most  part  contain  anything  very 
clear  in  respect  to  their  properties,  with  the  exception  of  evidence  that 
they  are  abundantly  offensive.  It  seems  that  on  two  sides  of  the  city  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground  is  rendered  highly  productive  of  a  luxu- 
riant grass  by  means  of  certain  common  sewers. 

"  Without  affecting  precision,  we  may  say  that  the  meadows  to  the  west  ex- 
teod  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  contain  about  two  square  miles, 
vbile  those  to  the  east  of  the  city  may  be  about  two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  contain  perhaps  one  square  mile.  The  sum  total  is  three  square 
oiles,  that  is,  1^0,  or  about  2000  acres,  eauivalent  to  87,120,000  square  feet  of 
poisonous  swamp.  Thb,  then,  is  the  surface  covered  with  the  drainage  of  the 
dty,  where  it  is  spread  out  in  small  currents,  which  sink  into  the  ground  till  it 
be  completely  saturated  like  a  sponge.  The  sun,  acting  on  the  ground  so  pre- 
]ttred,  decomposes  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  there  deposited,  and  gives 
rise  to  all  those  effects  formerly  enumerated  ;  while,  whatever  wind  may  blow, 
the  exhalations  are  wafted  from  one  or  the  other  system  of  drainage  to  every 
part  of  the  town.'*  (Papers  relating,  &c.,  p.  22.) 

This  very  reprehensible  system  of  irrigation  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  extent  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  now  amounts  to  so  great 
I  degree  as  to  become  extremely  offensive  in  its  effects  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  town,  es|>ecially  on  its  eastern  skirts.  Contagious  fever 
has  been  gradually  on  the  increase  also  in  Edinburgh  for  above  twenty 
years,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  two  evils  should  be  re- 
garded somewhat  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect.  We  need  not  enter 
mto  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  to  prove  the  insalubrity  of  the  irriga- 
tions, the  more  es|>ecially  as  nothing  appears  to  be  proved  but  that 
disease  exists  within  the  range  of  their  exhalations,  and  that  if  offensive 
efflavia  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  be  capable  of  pro- 
dacing  putrid  diseases,  the  vicinity  of  those  fetid  marshes  ought  to  preseut 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  On  this  subject  little  is  adduced  beyond 
mere  opinion,  and  where  facts  are  stated  they  are  much  of  the  inconclur 
Hve  character  of  those  contained  in  the  reports  already  referred  to. 

Very  differeot  are  the  facts  adduced  on  the  opposite  side  (for  the  sub- 
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ject  has  been  stoutly  contested),  particularly  in  respect  to  the  connexion 
of  the  irrigations  with  fever.  The  principal  facts  are  the  following : 
Fever  attains  its  greatest  amount  in  winter  when  the  irrigations  are  dis- 
continued, and  in  summer,  when  the  irrigated  grounds  are  sending  forth 
their  effluvia  in  such  abundance  and  intensity  as  to  produce  sickness  and 
other  disagreeable  effects  on  those  passing  in  their  vicinity,  fever  is  very 
generally  at  an  extremely  low  ebb.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  of 
fever  does  not  occur  in  these  districts  more  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  marshes,  a  circumstance  which  is  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Fever 
Board  for  four  years  prior  to  1838,  the  particulars  of  which  are  contained 
in  page  38  of  An  Examination  of  the  Statements,  &c.,'*  and  has  been 
confirmed  to  ourselves  by  information  of  a  corresponding  description  de- 
rived from  the  Records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  '*  Fever 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locahty  in  Edinburgh,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  it  is  generally  most  prevalent  where  the  inhabitants  are  poorest.*' 
(An  Examination,  &c.,  p.  25.) 

It  may  be  said  that  these  statements  in  reality  prove  nothing  in  respect 
to  the  question  at  issue,  because  typhus  fever  is  not  maintained  to  be 
the  offspring  of  marshes.  These  irrigated  lands  are,  however,  not  mere 
marshes ;  they  are  rendered  fetid,  not  by  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  but  by  the  contents  of  the  city  drains  and  sewers — the 
yery  matters  to  which  so  much  is  ascribed  in  the  generation  of  fever. 

We  sometimes  hear  and  read  of  contagious  fever  being  referred  to  the 
exhalations  from  putrefying  mud  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  ditches,  and 
ponds,  and  the  fever  of  the  metropolis  we  observe  to  be  referred  to  this 
source  from  time  to  time.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  this  is  the  very 
source  to  which  the  worst  forms  of  the  periodic  fevers  are  commonly 
referrible,  as  is  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
those  diseases ;  and  if  the  same  substance  can  also  produce  continued  fe- 
ver we  should  expect  that  wheresoever  the  latter  prevailed  in  connexion 
with  an  apparent  cause  of  this  kind,  we  should  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  periodic  fevers  likewise,  which  are  unquestionably  of  malarial  ori- 
gin, and  it  is  probable  that  the  continued  and  periodic  fevers,  if  traceable 
to  the  same  source,  would  correspond  in  some  degree  in  their  frequency. 
In  the  Reports  on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  there 
is  notice  made  of  the  intermittent  as  well  as  of  the  continued  fever  to 
which  certain  districts  are  liable  ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  two  of  that  kind  which  we  should  expect  to  exist  if  they 
owned  a  common  origin.  Thus,  intermittent  fever  is  most  abundant  in 
Poplar,  where  the  Report  shows  it  to  have  existed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  in  every  seventy-five  of  the  paupers,  while  continued  fever  bore  the 
proportion  of  one  in  fifteen;  and  in  Kensington,  the  intermittents 
amounted  to  one  in  seventy-one  of  the  paupers,  continued  fever  to  one 
in  twelve.  In  St.  George  in  the  East  continued  fever  was  as  high  as 
one  in  eleven  of  the  paupers  while  there  were  no  intermittents;  in 
St.  George  the  Martyr's  there  were  only  three  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
to  1247  of  continued;  and  in  Lambeth,  the  proportion  of  intermittent 
fevers  was  one  in  526,  that  of  continued  fever  having  been  one  in  five  of 
the  pauper  population.  The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  lead  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  attained  by  referring  to  histories  of  the 
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epidemic  prevalence  of  periodic  fevers.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of 
the  fevers  epidemic  at  Lynn  Regis  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
alludes  to  several  cases  of  continued  fever  as  having  occurred  and  put 
oo  the  form  of  *'  putrid,  malignant,  fever,"  but,  he  observes,  <*  these  were 
all  attacked  in  the  beginning  with  the  reigning  epidemic,  the  remitting 
fever."  In  the  account  which  Caillard  has  given  of  the  epidemic  which 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  near  Paris,  in  1810,  and 
subsequent  years,  there  are  some  circumstances  narrated  which  possess 
DO  inconsiderable  interest  in  reference  to  enquiries  respecting  the  ope- 
ration of  malaria  variously  compounded.  ''In  the  route  from  Paris  to 
Pantin,"  says  he,  **  exposed  on  the  one  side  to  the  miasmatic  emanations 
of  the  canal,  and  on  the  other  to  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  '  voiries,^  the 

diseases  were  numerous,  almost  all  serious  and  obstinate This 

disastrous  effect  of  the  union  of  putrid  effluvia  with  marsh  miasmata  was 
especially  evident  in  one  part  of  this  route  termed  the  Petit-Pont  hamlet, 
inhabited  by  a  currier  and  a  gut-spinner,  the  putrid  waters  from  whose 
operations  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
exposed  before  the  draining  to  the  emanations  of  a  large  marsh.  This 
hamlet  was  so  unhealthy,  that  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  inhabitants,  I 
visited  above  twenty  seriously  affected,  of  whom  five  died."  Other  simi- 
lar examples  are  described  of  localities  exposed  to  the  combined  agency 
of  animal  and  vegetable  miasma,  producing  the  more  serious  class  of  the 
prevalent  disorders,  as  at  Bobigny,  Noisy,  and  Pantin,  the  two  former 
containing  ponds  in  the  midst  of  the  houses,  which  were  "  the  receptacles 
of  the  impurities  of  these  houses,  and  of  the  cattle  connected  with  them," 
and  the  latter  both  in  the  neighourhood  of  marshes,  and  exposed  to  the 
effluvia  of  Montfaucon,  and  of  the  putrid  manure  used  on  the  grounds  in 
the  vicinity.  Yet  the  fevers  which  prevailed  in  those  places  were 
always  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types.  **  When  the  disease  was 
treated  by  reiterated  purgatives  and  emetics,  it  became  very  easily  con- 
tinued, and  had  ordinarily  a  fatal  termination  on  the  fifteenth  or  twenty- 
fint  day."  Before  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  last  were  cases  of  the 
coDtioued  fever,  to  which  we  are  so  much  exposed  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  that  the  contagious  continued  fever  assumes  at  any 
period  the  character  of  a  remittent,  a  disease,  by  the  bye,  which  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  London,  where  the  continued  form  has  lately  been 
sopreTalent.  To  the  mere  circumstance  of  continuance  in  fever  too  much 
importance  is  ascribed ;  a  single  bloodletting  in  the  cold  stage  not  un- 
frequently  converts  a  tertian  into  the  continued  type ;  yet  the  fever  does 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  a  marsh  fever,  nor  does  it  become  a  con- 
tagious typhus  fever. 

Among  those  who  contend  for  the  malarial  origin  of  fever  two  opinions 
may  exist  in  re8|>ect  to  the  nature  of  the  malarial  *'  fever-poison :"  to 
wit,  that  it  is  difi*erent  from  the  matter  of  contagion,  or,  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  iL  There  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both 
opinions.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  it  is  necessarily  maintained  that  the 
Qialaria  can  produce  a  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  a  substance  is  ela- 
borated quite  unlike  the  original,  yet  capable  of  producing  the  same  com- 
plicated series  of  effects ;  a  doctrine  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  a  parallel  in  the  science  of  medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  held  that  the  malaria  and  the  principle  of  contagion  are  one  and  the 
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same  in  nature  and  properties,  how  happens  it  that  in  the  several  instances 
we  have  adduced,  communities  of  men  have  lived,  and  continue  to  live,  in 
an  atmosphere  loaded  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  endurance  with  the  exhalation 
of  putrescent  organic  suhstances,  without  any  peculiar  liability  to  fever, 
while,  as  is  well  known,  no  class  of  men  can  for  any  length  of  time  be 
exposed  to  a  similarly  concentrated  contagion,  without  exhibiting  ample 
evidence  of  the  evil  that  is  among  them,  in  the  abundance  of  its  victims? 
Either  there  is  no  **  fever-poison"  in  the  malaria  of  putrefying  organic 
remains,  or  it  is  unlike  the  substance  of  contagion.  The  one  will  produce 
disease  in  twenty-two  out  of  every  twenty-three  exposed  to  it  in  no  un- 
common way,  according  to  the  observations  of  Haygarth,  while  the  other, 
existing  in  unusual  abundance  and  intensity,  displays  no  trophies  of  its 
asserted  power. 

We  would  call  particular  notice  to  the  instances  adduced  by  Bancroft, 
Chisholm,  and  Duch&telet,  of  the  absence  of  contagious  fever,  in  circum- 
stances eminently  calculated  to  produce  it  if  putrid  effluvia  possess  such 
a  power,  because  we  perceive,  not  only  from  the  Report  on  the  sanatory 
state  of  the  poor  in  Loudon,  but  from  the  recent  Parliamentary  Report 
on  the  Health  of  Towns,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  but 
hastily  glancing  at,  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  those  who  have  g^ven 
evidence  on  the  state  of  the  public  health,  especially  in  respect  to  fever, 
to  regard  too  exclusively  the  local  nuisances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
poor,  to  the  neglect  of  their  condition  in  respect  to  food,  clothing,  and 
employment.  Doubtless,  allusions  are  occasionally  made  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  a  way,  generally,  which  conveys  the  impression  that 
they  have  attracted  but  little  notice,  and  that  a  merely  secondary  im- 
portance is,  at  the  most,  to  be  ascribed  to  them  in  contributing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fever.  The  proofs  which  exist  of  the  incapacity  of  malaria 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation  to  generate  fever,  as  detailed 
by  the  authors  to  whom  we  have  referred,  are  to  be  refuted  neither  by  a 
heedless  neglect  of  them  nor  by  volumes  of  mere  reiteration  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

We  are  far  from  being  certain  that  the  best  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
gathering  comprehensive  and  accurate  statements  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  prevalence  of  fever,  by  applying  to  a  multitudeof  individuals  for  the 
results  of  their  observations,  and  the  opinions  they  have  founded  on  them. 
Few  are  well  fitted  for  enquiries  of  this  nature,  and  fewer  still,  among 
practitioners  of  medicine  at  least,  have  that  undisturbed  leisure  from 
professional  occupations,  so  essential  for  following  out  a  system  of  deli- 
berate and  persevering  research,  which  alone  is  adapted  to  yield  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  the  elucidating  subjects  so  complex  in  their  relations, 
and  demanding  so  much  careful  analysis.  The  particular  merit  of  Dr. 
Alison's  pamphlet,  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  causes  of  fever,  consists  in  the  just  and  philo- 
sophic consideration  which  is  extended  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
question  is  involved,  not  merely  as  they  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  his  individual  experience,  but  as  they  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  of  science.  An  experiment,  so  to  speak, 
thus  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,  is  of  immeasurably  greater  value,  and 
more  worthy  of  con^dence  than  a  thousand  little  operations,  which,  owing 
to  their  very  smallness,  are  liable  to  uncertainty  and  error  from  many  in- 
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cideDtal  caases.  The  particular  nature  and  object  of  Dr.  Alison's  work 
do  not  admit  of  his  entering  into  lengthened  details  of  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  fever ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  he  has  taken  the  right 
method  of  determining  those  momentous  questions,  by  instituting  a  com- 
perison  of  the  different  circumstances  of  the  poor  in  those  parts  of  the 
coantry  which  are  the  least  affected  with  fever,  and  in  those  where  fever 
b  the  greatest  scourge. 

Destitution,  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and  clothing  more  espe- 
cially, has  been  often  asserted  to  be  the  grand  basis  of  epidemic  typhus 
fever;  and,  therefore,  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Dr.  Alison's  views, in 
respect  to  the  prevalence  of  that  malady,  is  neither  new  nor  uncommon. 
But  there  is  much  of  the  merit  of  originality,  and  of  the  raciness  of  no- 
velty,  in  the  manner  with  which  the  doctrine  is  handled  by  Dr.  Alison, 
and  in  the  range  of  his  illustrative  argument.  In  so  far  as  fever  is  the 
subject  of  the  work,  the  proposition  which  Dr.  Alison  endeavours  to  de- 
monstrate is  the  following :  ''The  existence  of  epidemic  fever  in  any 
great  community,  particularly  if  there  be  neither  war  nor  famine  to  ex- 
plain it,  becomes  a  most  important  test  to  the  legislator  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  poor,  and,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  funds  which,  in  a  better  regulated  state,  are  applied  to  their  sup- 
porL**  (p.  18.)  From  this  passage  it  may  be  gathered  that  Dr.  Alison 
is  DO  advocate  of  the  influence  of  malaria  in  generating  fever.  His  views 
on  this  subject  are  more  fully  declared  in  the  following  passage : 

"In  the  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  it  is 
itited  by  Drs.  Arnot,  Kay,  and  South  wood  Smith,  that  the  malaria  arising  from 
pntrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters  produces  typhoid  fevers.  Although  I 
highly  respect  all  these  gentlemen,  and  approve  of  the  practical  inference  which 
they  draw  from  that  opinion,  so  far  as  it  j^oes,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  vi- 
tiated air,  like  all  other  causes  which  weaken  the  constitution,  favours  the  dif- 
fusion of  fever,  yet  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  that  this  cause  is  of  itself 
ideqnate  to  the  production  of  contagious  fever.  And  if,  trusting  to  that  opinion, 
the  pablic  authorities  should  think  it  sufficient,  in  any  situation  where  conta- 
{;i<Nis  fever  is  prevalent,  to  remove  all  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  with- 
out attempting  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  living  inhabitants,  I  am  confident 
that  their  labour  will  be  in  vain.  The  true  specific  cause  of  the  contagious  fever, 
tt  least  in  JBdinburgh,  certainly  does  not  spring  from  anything  external  to  the 
fifing  human  body."  (p.  11.) 

Dr.  Alison  refers  to  a  paper  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for 
1828,  for  the  more  extended  statement  of  his  opinions,  and  the  evidences 
in  support  of  them.  In  that  article,  and  in  his  present  work,  the  author 
confines  himself  to  the  denial  of  the  malarial  origin  of  fever  and  to  the 
illustration  of  its  propagation  by  contagion.  He  recognizes  elsewhere  in 
the  facts  and  observations  collected  by  Chisholm  and  Bancroft,  evidences 
that  the  effluvia  of  putrefying  organic  substances  are  not  the  sources  of 
contagious  fever ;  and  in  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  spreads  through 
i  community  he  perceives  chiefly  the  operation  of  contagion.  Promi- 
nently as  destitution  stands  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Alison  among  the  causes 
of  fever,  he  gives  it,  almost  exclusively,  the  secondary  rank  of  a  merely 
predisposing  cause,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

*  It  is  not  asserted  that  destitution  is  a  cause  adequate  to  the  production  of 
fever  (although  in  some  drcumstances  I  believe  it  may  become  such) ;  nor  that 
it  is  the  sole  canse  of  its  extension.    What  we  are  sure  of  b,  that  it  is  a  cause 
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of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  contagious  fever,  and  one  of  such  peculiar  power  and 
efficacy,  that  its  existence  may  alwavs  be  presumed,  when  we  see  fever  prevailing 
in  a  large  community  to  an  unusual  extent."  (p.  10.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Grattan's  account  of  fever  in  Ireland, 
in  1818,  are  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  desti- 
tution may  generate  fever : 

"  '  Next  to  contagion,  I  consider  a  distresied  state  of  the  general  population  of 
any  particular  district  the  most  common  and  most  extensive  source  of  typhoid 
fever ;  whether  this  has  been  the  result  of  war,  or  been  produced  by  the  more 
gradual  progress  uf  domestic  misfortune The  present  epidemic  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  referred  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
kingdom  ;  and  so  long  as  their  state  shall  continue  unimpro?ed,  so  long  will  fe- 
ver prevail,  probably  not  to  its  present  extent,  but  certainly  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  at  all  times  a  national  affliction In  crowded  cities, 

especially  when  much  poverty  prevails,  the  inhabitants,  listless  and  desponding, 
l>ecome  inattentive  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  their  con- 
tracted means  compel  numbers  to  reside  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  their  apart- 
ments are  in  general  filthy  and  ill  ventilated.  In  winter,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  fuel  and  of  sufficient  clothing,  any  aperture  is  closed  through  which  the 
air  might  procure  admission.  In  these  circumstances  the  contagion  of  fever  is 
often  developed,  and  then  almost  every  individual  within  the  sphere  of  its  ope- 
ration, and  predisposed  by  the  debilitating  effects  of  mental  anxiety,  is  attacked 
by  the  disease.*  '*  (p.  11.) 

This  is  very  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  the  origin  of  fever  as  that 
which  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  Medical  Histories,  who 
speciBes  the  following  as  the  principal  circumstances  which  produce  the 
peculiar  poison  of  fever:  **  1st.  Want  of  fresh  air.  2d.  Deficient  or 
improper  diet.  3d.  Want  of  cleanliness,  and  chiefly  want  of  proper  re- 
moval and  change  of  clothes.  4th.  Anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits." 
(vol.  i.  p.  242.)  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  presumed  that  the 
poison  of  fever  is  generated  within  the  living  body. 

Doubtless  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in  affording  anything  like  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  actual  origin  of  fever  from  these  causes  alone. 
Contagion  is  a  principle  which  is  naturally  suspected  to  lurk  in  the  lo- 
calities which  have  been  once  affected  with  fever;  and  as  yet  so  little  is 
known  of  its  qualities  and  of  its  power  of  maintaining  its  existence,  that 
every  difficulty  in  the  origin  of  fever  is  by  some  as  readily  resolved  by 
a  reference  to  contagion  as  by  others  to  malaria.  That  this  opinion  ig 
correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it  were  folly  to  deny ;  but  that 
it  is  correct  in  every  instance  it  were,  we  apprehend,  nearly  as  unwise  to 
maintain.  Smallpox  is  commonly  made  the  subject  of  comparison  in 
questions  of  contagion.  It  is  concluded  to  be  incapable  of  being  ge- 
nerated anew;  and  contagious  diseases  which  correspond  in  the  essential 
features  of  their  history  and  prevalence  with  smallpox,  may,  perhaps  justly, 
be  considered  as  alike  in  that  respect.  There  is  no  such  correspondence, 
however,  between  fever  and  smallpox.  Wherever  disaster  and  privation 
exist  for  any  considerable  time,  affecting  large  communities  or  bodies  of 
men,  fever  is  a  too  certain  attendant;  and  hence,  times  of  scarcity  and 
of  commercial  distress,  and  reverses  of  fortune  in  military  affairs,  have 
been  esteemed,  from  ample  experience,  the  periods  peculiarly  favorable 
to  epidemics  of  this  kind. 

We  think  that  there  is  much  evidence  in  Dr.  Alison's  work  in  support 
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of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived,  that  the  prevalence ' of  con- 
ugious  fever  is ''  an  indication  and  test  of  much  previous  privatioa 
and  suffering*'  among  the  poor. 

**  Having  been/*  says  Dr.  Alison,  "  for  many  years  past  a  witness  of  great 
indy  1  am  sorry  to  add,  of  increasing  sufferings  among  the  poor  of  this  city 
(fidinbargb),  having  satisfied  myself  that  those  sufferings  here  and  in  Glasgow 
aod  other  large  towns  in  Scotland  are  much  greater  and  more  general  than 
in  towns  of  equal  size  in  the  best  regulated  parts  of  £urope,  and  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  opinions  generally  entertained  in  Scotland  as  to 
the  be«t  meuis  of  relieving  tbero  are  very  erroneous,  1  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  lay 
the  result  of  my  observations  and  enquiries  before  the  public.  That  1  do  not 
•peak  unadvisedly  when  I  use  the  word  increasing  will  appear  from  the  following 
facts,  which,  being  taken  from  the  records  of  public  institutions,  are  not  liable 
to  the  fallacies  which  might  be  suspected  in  the  statements  of  any  individual : 

"  1.  The  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  the 
members  of  which  are  uniformlv  men  of  experience  in  regard  to  the  habits  of 
the  poor,  and  never  grant  relief  without  personal  inspection  in  their  own  houses 
offimilies  suffering  at  once  under  disease  and  destitution,  has  increased  from 
£736,  the  average  of  the  years  1814-15-16,  to  £1816,  the  average  of  the  years 
1836-7'^ ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  relief  from  them  has  increased 
from  3223,  the  average  number  in  the  three  former  years,  to  10,570,  the  average 
of  the  three  latter  years."  (p.  1.) 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  accommodation  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  the  necessity  which  was  felt  a  few  years  ago  to  institute  a 
house  of  refuge,  by  which  temporary  relief  is  annually  afforded  to  above 
1600  persons,  are  additional  testimonies  of  the  increasing  evils  referred  to. 

The  causes  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis  are  stated  to  be  the  diminished  proportional  expen- 
diture of  the  higher  ranks ;  the  smaller  number  of  wealthy  persons  who 
reside  permanently  in  Edinburgh ;  the  reduction  in  the  establishments 
of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  different  public  boards;  the  failure  of 
building  speculations,  and  the  depreciation  of  property;  all  of  which 
have  necessarily  deprived  a  large  number  of  persons  of  employment,  or 
rendered  their  employment  irregular  and  precarious,  while 

**  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  this  and  all  other  assessed  districts  in 
Scotland  present  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  poor  of  the  numerous  districts  in 
Scotland  (517  parishes)  where  there  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor,  and  often  no 
hospital  or  other  medical  charity.  The  medical  charities  here  are  much  bur- 
dened %vith  cases,  often  incurable,  from  those  districts ;  and  as  long  as  the  relief 
pven  in  those  parts  of  the  country  is  so  small,  while  the  law  apportions  some 
allowance  (scanty  although  it  be)  to  all  infirm  and  destitute  persons  who  have 
fifed  three  years  in  Edinburgh,  1  apprehend  it  will  act  as  a  continued  bounty  on 
the  importation  of  distressed  and  half  employed  families  from  those  districts. 
Above  all,  this  law  has  long  acted  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  such  fami- 
lies from  Ireland ;  which  has  gone  to  such  an  extremity  as  fully  to  justify  the 
observation, '  that  if  we  are  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  mendicity  we  must  cut  off 
Ireland.'  It  need  hardly  be  added,  after  what  has  now  been  stated,  tbat  the 
condition  of  great  numbers  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh,  particularly  during  the 
winter,  is  one  of  extreme  destitution ;  approaching  in  many  respects  very 
closely  to  that  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  astonishment  and  compassion 
to  chose  who  have  visited  the  worst  parts  of  Dublin  and  other  Irish  towns.''  (p.  4.) 

To  this  are  annexed  extracts  from  several  works  descriptive  of  the  un- 
paralleled wretchedness  of  the  lower  Irish  in  their  native  country,  where 
fever  is  notoriously  in  wide-spread  and  ceaseless  operation. 
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*'  That  there  has  been  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  destitution,  and  that  simi- 
lar '  scenes  of  wholesale  human  degradation  and  miserv"  exist  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  Glasgow,  is  sufficiently  shown,  First,  By  a  tew  of  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  committee  appointed  there  last  year  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased assessment :  *  The  aid  to  casual  poor  exhibits  more  than  a  threefold 
increase  between  1829  and  1837/  and  '  the  expenditure  for  coffins  for  paupers 
and  their  children  is  neariyyotir  times  as  ffreat  now  as  1829-30/  Secondly,  The 
same  is  shown  by  some  sentences  recording  obsenrations  made  by  one  of  the 
assistant-commissioners  on  the  handloom  enquiry:  'The  wynds  in  Glasgow 
comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from  15,000  to  20fl06  persons.  This 
quarter  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  out  of  which  numberless  entrances  lead 
into  small  square  courts,  each  with  a  dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting 
as  was  the  outward  appearance  of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  filth 
and  destitution  within.  In  some  of  these  lodging-rooms  (visited  at  night)  we 
found  a  whole  lair  of  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor,  sometimes  fifteen 
and  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked;  men,  women,  and  children  huddled 
promiscuously  together,  llieir  bed  consisted  of  a  layer  of  musty  straw  inter* 
mixed  with  rags."  (p.  70 

In  respect  to  Scotland  generally,  the  following  account,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Alison,  is  stated  to  be  a  true  picture : 

''  The  female  field-labourers,  (very  numerous  here  as  in  every  town  in  Scot- 
land,) when  employed,  earn  only  eightpence  a  day,  and  are  unable  to  provide 
anything  for  the  future.  Accordingly  ceasing  to  be  6 1  for  work  about  the  age 
of  fifty,  they  inevitably  become  destitute,  and  depend  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours  or  parochial  allowance.  The  number  of 
such  poor  women  in  almost  every  town  in  Scotland  is  distressing  to  think  upon. 
Though  unfit  for  active  exertions,  they  have  a  tenacity  of  life  which  usually  car- 
ries them  through  many  years  of  extreme  penury.  Habitual  piety  gives  them 
resignation,  sometimes  even  cheerfulness ;  but  this  ought  not  to  blind  any  en- 
lightened or  humane  enquirer  to  the  real  nature  of  their  situation.  The  fact  is, 
they  live  in  a  condition  to  which  that  of  most  domestic  animals  is  a  luxury. 
The  parish  rarely  offers  to  such  persons  more  than  a  shilling  a  week.  Indivi- 
duals occasionally  give  them  some  scraps,  but  this  succour  is  very  trifling. 
Their  mode  of  life  is  often  altogether  a  mystery,  nothing  like  the  usually  under- 
stood means  of  maintaining  life  being  found  within  their  reach.**  (p.  19.) 

Against  the  lowest  depths  of  destitution  there  is  no  security  afforded 
to  the  wretched  poor  of  Scotland,  as  there  is  in  the  legal  provision  gua- 
ranteed to  those  of  England.  It  might  amuse  our  English  readers  (if 
such  a  theme  were  fit  for  amusement,)  to  learn  the  reasons  which  induce 
our  northern  neighbours  to  keep  the  parochial  relief  for  the  destitute 
at  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  relief.  We  have 
somewhere  read  an  eulogy  on  the  system  which  gave  ample  scope  for 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  on  the  ground  of  its  conducing  to  cul- 
tivate the  feelings  and  perfect  the  characters  of  the  rich,  by  exciting  and 
sustaining  their  sympathies ;  and,  monstrous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is 
very  nearly  what  is  commonly  urged  by  those  who  deprecate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  effectual  system  of  assessment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
destitute.  What  voluntary  contributions  have  done  for  the  Scottish 
poor  seems  to  be  miserably  little,  at  least  in  protecting  them  from  suf- 
fering; and  it  appears  to  us  a  strong  argument,  independently  of  its  in- 
variable insufificiency,  against  leaving  those  who  are  ever  on  the  verge  of 
destitution,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  voluntary  system,  that  before  the 
latter  can  be  roused  into  active  operation  in  the  event  of  sudden  reverses 
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in  trade  or  in  agricalture,  a  fearful  extent  of  misery  and  want  has  to  be 
endnred  by  the  thousands  whose  heritage  is  poverty. 

**  The  proportion/*  says  Dr.  Alison,  **  in  which  the  legal  relief  given  in 
fiogland  exceeds  that  given  in  Scotland  varies  considerably.  The  whole  popu- 
latMo  of  662  anions  and  iiarishes  in  England,  to  which  the  new  law  has  been 
applied,  is,  in  round  numbers,  11,166,000,  and  the  sums  applied  in  them  to  relief 
of  the  poor  under  the  new  law  in  1838  were  £4,254,000.  The  population  of 
Scotland  is  stated  by  the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  at  2,315,000,  and 
the  whole  sums  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  about  one  half  of  which 
are  raised  by  assessment,  are  £140,496.  The  whole  funds  thus  applied  are 
Bfariy  six  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  England  as  in 
Scotland.  The  average  expenditure  per  head  on  tne  population  in  England  is 
stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  commissioners  to  be  now  reduced  to  5s.  lOd.,  and 
in  Wales  to  be  6s.    In  Scotland  it  is  less  than  Is.  4d."  (p.  31.) 

In  Edinbui^h  the  amount  of  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  is  2s.  6d. 
a  head  on  the  population ;  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  most  of 
the  other  Scottish  towns  it  is  less  than  2s.  a  head  on  the  population,—^ 
less  than  a  third  of  the  expenditure  in  England.  The  highest  provision 
gninted  to  a  pauper  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow  (even  to  a  widow  with 
a  family)  is  less  tnan  28.  a  week,  and  the  pension  to  a  single  male  or 
female  pauper  is  about  Is.  a  week;  whereas  in  England  a  widow  with 
four  children  has  from  4$.  to  78.  a  week,  and  an  aged  or  disabled  man 
or  woman  has  from  2s.  to  4s.  Besides,  in  all  Scotland  there  are  but 
four  workhouses,  while  in  England,  in  May,  1839,  there  were  587. 
Scotland  appears  to  equal  disadvantage  when  compared  with  Hamburg, 
Holland,  many  parts  of  France,  and  other  continental  states,  in  respect 
to  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor.  That  this  great  defect  is  supplied  by 
tbe  abundance  of  voluntary  contributions  is  utterly  disproved  by  the 
amount  of  misery  and  want  existing  in  the  larger  Scottish  towns  more 
especially.  Dr.  Alison  also  attests  the  extreme  insufficiency  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  public  of  Edinburgh  to  those  charitable  institutions 
which  aim  at  relieving  the  prevalent  wretchedness.  There  appears  to  be 
no  want  of  support  to  those  institutions  in  which  sickness  is  to  be  relieved, 
bat  **  tbe  funds  of  several  of  these  institutions,  viz.  the  InBrmary  and 
Dispensaries,  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  tbe  students  of  medi- 
cine who  come  from  a  distance."  The  funds  of  other  charities,  intended 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  alone,  appear  to  be  miserably  defective,  and 
on  the  decline. 

In  consequence,  as  Dr.  Alison  maintains,  of  the  absence  of  adequate 
relief  for  the  poor,  disease,  and  more  especially  fever,  has  been  on  tlie 
iscreaae. 

"For  many  years  past  contagious  feterhas  neter  been  absent  from  Edinburgh, 
iJid  there  have  been  three  great  epidemics  of  that  disease  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  beginning'  in  1817f  1826,  and  1836,  (the  last  of  which  has  now  nearly 
fubsided,)  each  lasting  nearly  three  years,  and  each  of  the  last  two  affecting, 
I  believe,  nearly  ten  thousand  persons.  The  number  of  fever  patients  ad- 
Bihted  into  the  Infirmary  and  Auxiliary  Fever  Hospital  from  November  1817 
to  November  1820,  was  3090;  from  November  1826  to  November  1829,  It 
was  4318 ;  and  from  October  1836  to  October  1839,  it  was  4850.*'  (p.  8.) 

It  is  conceived  that  not  more  than  half  the  cases  which  occurred 
daring  these  epidemics  were  removed  to  the  hospitals,  and  therefore  that 
the  whole  number  affected  between  1836  and  the  close  of  1839  must 
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have  been  at  least  10,000.  This  calculation  we  believe  to  be  considera- 
bly below  the  actual  amount.  In  Glasgow,  it  appears  from  the  table 
contained  at  p.  10  of  Cowan's  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  that  between 
1827  and  1836  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  cases  of  fever  were 
received  into  hospitals;  and  though  the  difference  of  accommodation 
is  in  favour  of  Edinburgh,  we  doubt  if  it  be  so  great  as  the  calculation 
of  Dr.  Alison,  compared  with  the  latter  statement,  would  lead  us  to 
infer.  That  the  prodigious  amount  of  fever  in  the  several  periods  noticed 
by  Dr.  Alison  was  new  to  Edinburgh  is  very  certain,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Newcastle,  dated  May  2,  1802 ; 
where  it  is  stated  that  accommodation  for  fever  patients  had  been 
opened  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  twenty-five  years  previously,  and 
that  *'  the  ward  for  men  contains  eighteen  beds,  and  that  for  the  women 
contains  fourteen  beds,  without  any  crowding;  and  have  very  seldom 
been  fulL'** 

"That  it  18  always  in  persons  suffering,*'  says  Dr.  Alison,  after  referrins^  to 
the  8ufferio|^8  of  the  Irish  in  1818,  "  or  who  have  lately  suffered,  similar  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  and  the  mental  depression  and  despondency  which  natu- 
rally attend  them,  that  continued  fever  becomes  extensively  prevalent,  is  fully 
established  by  the  history  of  all  considerable  epidemics.  The  elaborate  work 
of  Drs.  Cheyne  and  Barker,  shows  that  this  has  been  strictly  true  of  all  the  great 
epidemics  which  have  appeared  in  Ireland  since  1700,  each  of  them  lasting  fully 
two  years,  viz.  in  1708, 1720,  and  1731,  in  1740-41  (after  the  great  frost  of  1 740), 
in  1800-i,  after  the  rebellion,  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
London,  and  the  scarcity  of  1799  and  1800  ,*  and  again,  in  1817»  after  the  '  tran- 
sition from  the  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace,'  and  the  scarcity  of  1816  and  181 7* 
That  work  contains  reports  from  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  on  that  great  epidemic,  all  agreeing  in  the  statement,  that  '  the  poor 
were  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  the  fever  seemed  to  rage  among  them  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  the  privations  they  had  endured.'  In  Ireland,  accordingly, 
at  least  during  the  present  century,  as  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  has 
been  decidedly  worse  than  either  in  England  or  Scojiland,  so  contagious  fever 
has  never  ceased  to  be  more  generally  prevalent.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  epidemic  fever  in  London  after  the  scarcity  of  1800  (the  last  great  epi- 
demic  which  has  occurred  there) — to  the  great  continental  fever  of  1813-14» 
which  followed  the  track  of  the  French  army  retreating  from  Russia,  but  never 
made  much  progress  in  the  victorious  allied  armv — to  the  epidemic  fever  of 
181 7«  in  Italy,  consequent  on  the  scarce  year  1816 — to  the  epidemic  which 
affected  the  British  army  in  Holland  after  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Flanders 
in  1794 — in  Portugal  after  that  from  Burgos  in  1812 — and  to  that  which  nearly 
decimated  the  British  legion  at  Vittoria  in  1836.'*  (p.  12.) 

If  the  history  of  the  '*  petechial  typhus,"  which  is  a  common  conti- 
nental name  for  the  contagious  fever  in  question,  were  fully  detailed  it 
would  be  found  that  few  wars  have  ever  occurred  in  Europe  without  this 
calamitous  attendant.  The  wars  of  Maximilian  II.  in  Hungary, — of 
Francis  I.  in  Italy — of  Charles  V.  and  of  Charles  XII. — of  Louis  XIV. 
down  to  those  of  our  own  times,  amply  justify  the  title  of  war-pest 
(kriegspest),  as  applied  to  typhus  by  the  Germans.  It  has  not  always, 
indeed,  afflicted  exclusively  armies  dejected  by  defeat,  and  worn  out  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  retreat  or  of  a  siege ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  disasters  were  not  necessary  in  former  times  to  create  the  most 
aggravated  miseries  among  the  troops.     Let  any  one  consult  Sir  John 

*  A  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.,  p.  58. — NewcattU,  1802. 
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Smythe*8  Discourses,  and  he  will  find  that  the  very  miseries  and  priva- 
tions which  reign  among  the  modern  victims  of  fever  were  the  common 
lot  of  the  soldiery  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     With  a  cor- 
rection of  the  orthography,  the  following  is  an  extract  to  the  purpose. 
'*  But  such  covetous  men  of  war,  under  the  pretence  (as  though  their 
soldiers  had  been  either  natural  fools  or  children),  did,  contrary  to  all 
military  order,  put  the  greatest  part  of  their  soldiers*  pay  into  their  own 
purses,  allowing  them  great  scarcity  of  provisions.     By  which  means  it 
came  to  pass  that  divers  thousands  of  their  soldiers,  partly  by  hunger 
and  partly  by  evil  lodging,  and  altogether  by  the  small  care  and  misuse 
of  our  such  men  of  war,  did  perish."  (See  Chisholm   on  Contagion.) 
The  French  revolution  while  it  drew  the  horrors  of  war  on  Italy  and 
Germany,  inundated  these  countries  with  the  war-pest ;  the  former  coun- 
try being  the  seat  of  its  ravages  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic  ;  and 
the  latter  subsequently,  more  especially  in  the  great  epidemics  of  1803, 
in  the  Austro-Russian   campaign  of  1806-7,   in  the   Prussian  war  of 
1813,  during  the  deplorable  retreat  of  the  French  from  Russia.     It  is 
not  only  from  their  history  in  times  of  war  that  other  countries  afford 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Dr.  Alison's  views.     We  have  already  referred 
to  the  fevers  of  Italy  in  1764  and  1817,  which  occurred  in  circumstances 
of  great  and  general  privation.     Many  other  epidemics  might  be  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  like  cause,  but  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
following  notice  of  the  events  which  led  to  an  epidemic  at  Louviers,  in 
Normandy,  in  1770,  as  detailed  by  Lepecq  de  la  Cloture.     "Let  us 
remember,"  he  says,  **  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  price  of  provisions 
had  become  extremely  high  ;  and  that  suffering  having  sensibly  increased, 
the  commune  of  Louviers  was  considerably  enfeebled,  which  obliged  the 
manufacturers  to  lessen  a  part  of  their  work  ;  consequently  a  number  of 
operatives  remained  without  employment,  and  the  wages  of  others  were 
diminished.     What  happened  then  ?     One  did  not  see,  as  formerly,  the 
workmen  enjoying  themselves  on  f^te-days,  and  drowning  a  part  of  their 
care  in  wine.     No,  there  was  for  them  no  more  movements  of  joy.     Sad- 
ness was  painted  in  pallid  colours  on  every  face.   Misery  had  prostrated 
their  spirit.     In  short  they  were  reduced  for  the  most  part  to  deprive 
themselves  of  some  of  their  wretched  furniture,  to  sell  them  that  they 
might  appease  their  hunger,  and  to  furnish  some  morsels  of  bread  to  the 
urgent  demands  of  their  children."     Four  thousand  of  these  workmen 
were  employed  in  woollen  manufactures.     Their  reverses  and  sufferings 
appear  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  a  similar  class  among  our- 
selves. 

"That  the  same  cause,*' continues  Dr.  Alisoo,  "has  acted  very  powerfullv 
in  producing  the  recent  epidemics  in  Scotland  appears  distinctly  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  First,  it  appears  from  observing  the  times  of  these 
epidemics,  thedrst  in  Edioburfi^h  beginning  in  181 7t  after  two  bad  harvests,  and 
It  the  same  time  as  the  Irish  one ;  the  next  in  1826,  after  the  great  failures  in 
1825,  and  the  sudden  cessation,  particularly  of  building  speculations,  in  £din- 
tmrgh ;  and  the  last  in  1836,  after  the  great  depression  of  trade  both  in  Glasgow 
and  Dundee,  with  which  towns  the  lower  orders  here  are  much  connected,  and 
under  the  combination  of  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  have 
depressed  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh  of  late  years.**  (p.  13.) 

In  Glasgow  the  increase  of  fever  within  the  same  period  has  been  still 
more  remarkable.     This  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  first  Table  in  Dr. 
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Cowan's  valuable  tract  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  in  which  we 
have  the  ''  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infir- 
mary from  1795  to  1836,  distinguishing  the  number  of  fever  patients 
each  year."  During  the  first  seven  years,  484  cases  of  fever  occurred  ; 
in  the  second  period  of  seven  years,  512  cases;  in  the  third,  574;  in  the 
next,  from  1816  inclusive,  3866;  from  1823  to  1829  inclusive,  6075; 
in  the  last  seven,  from  1830  to  1836,  1 1,750.  These  numbers  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  representing  nearly  all  the  cases  of  fever  which  occurred 
in  Glasgow,  especially  during  the  latter  periods ;  for  between  two  other 
hospitals,  appropriated  to  fever  alone,  3074  cases  were  treated  during  two 
of  the  epidemics;  and  besides  there  were  treated  at  their  own  houses  be- 
tween the  years  1827  and  1836  inclusive,  not  less  than  6202  cases,  by  the 
district  surgeons.  In  the  mortality  bill  for  1839,  we  find  that  the  total 
deaths  from  fever  in  Glasgow  for  the  five  years  preceding  31st  December, 
1839,  amounted  to  4788,  which,  at  the  average  mortality  of  one  in  every 
ten  cases  (which  is  rather  above  the  actual  rate),  g^ves  for  that  period 
47,880  cases  of  fever.  In  1837  alone,  above  20,000  of  these  cases  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred :  not  far  short  of  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
population.  That -the  same  public  calamities  affected  the  people  of 
Glasgow  which  have  been  noticed  as  conducing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever 
in  Edinburgh,  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  we  observe  a  passage  in  Dr. 
Cowan's  work  which  appears  utterly  at  variance  with  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Alison.  Alluding  to  the  increase  of  fever  in  Glasgow,  he  says  **  this 
increase,  especially  during  the  last  seven  years,  has  taken  place,  not  in 
years  of  famine  and  distress,  but  during  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity— a  period  when  the  wages  of  labour  have  been  ample,  the  prices 
of  provisions  comparatively  low,  and  every  individual,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  secure  of  steady  and  remunerating  employment."  (p.  13.)  Without 
some  attention  and  enquiry  this  account  might  be  apt  to  mislead.  The 
first  great  epidemic  in  Glasgow  accompanied  a  period,  as  attested  by 
Dr.  Cleland,  of  great  stagnation  of  trade.  He  informs  us  that  in  1816-7 
so  great  was  the  distress  of  the  poor  that  above  23,000  persons  sought 
aid  from  the  charitable  funds ;  and  that  this  condition  did  not  soon  sub- 
side appears  from  another  statement  of  his,  that,  in  1819,  5256  hand- 
looms  were  unemployed.  Prior  to  1816  there  is  no  record  of  vast  reverses 
in  the  trade  of  Glasgow,  nor  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  fever  :  since 
then  great  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  that  city  have  been  certainly 
not  uncommon,  as  is  signally  exemplified  by  the  failures  of  1825  and 
1835,  after  each  of  which  years  fever  underwent  a  great  increase,  which 
continued  more  or  less  for  several  successive  years.  Dr.  Cowan's  obser- 
vation, which  we  have  quoted,  referred  chiefly  to  the  seven  years  which 
preceded  1837;  and  if  the  comforts  of  the  people  were  greater  on  the 
whole  than  they  have  been  since,  in  like  manner  the  amount  of  fever 
among  them  was  much  less. 

"  From  the  close  of  1836,"  says  Dr.  Cowan,  "one  of  those  periodical  depres- 
sions  in  trade,  arising  from  our  monetary  system,  has  visited  this  city,  and  de- 
prived a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  From 
the  existence  of  secret  combinations  among  the  working  classes  in  various 
departments  of  trade,  but  especially  among  the  cotton-spinners,  and  the  '  strikes' 
which  resulted  from  these  combinations,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  addition  to  those  already  suffering  from  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
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svddeoly  depriFed  of  employment  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  pro- 
cnrinif  food.  The  high  price  of  coal  was  the  means  of  diminishing  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  wages  in  numerous  factories,  and 
placed  fuel  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  lower  classes  for  domestic  purposes.  And 
in  addition  to  these  sources  of  misery,  the  average  prices  of  grain  were  much 
Ugber  doring  1837  than  they  had  been  for  some  years  previously."  (p.  34.) 

Accordingly  the  amount  of  fever,  which  had  been  still  considerable 
since  the  previous  epidemics,  and  had  never  since  its  sudden  and  great 
increase  in  1815-6  fallen  nearly  so  low  as  it  bad  been  before  that  period 
of  depression,  greatly  increased,  so  that  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Dr.  Cowan  it  would  appear  to  have  risen  from  6180  cases  in  1835  to 
10,092  iu  1836,  and  21,800  cases  in  1837.  In  the  absence  of  a  legal 
method  of  relief  for  the  multitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  several  adverse  circumstances  which  have  been  de- 
tailed, sonp-kitchens  were  opened  which  daily  supplied  about  18,500 
with  food  for  three  months,  ''  but  notwithstanding  all  these  exertions, 
famine  and  pestilence  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality (exclusive  of  the  still-born)  rose  to  1  in  24*63  of  the  population." 
(Cowan,  p.  34.) 

"  A gmin,"  observes  Dr.  Alison,  "if  these  principles  as  to  the  connexion  of 

efndemic  fever  with  misery  and  destitution  are  correct  we  may  expect  to  find 

another  illustration  of  them  in  Dundee,  where  there  has  been,  nrst,  a  great 

increase  of  the  population,  attracted  by  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures, 

then  a  complete  stagnation  of  trade  and  suspension  of  manufactures,  throwing 

great  numbers  out  of  employment;  and  lastly,  a  prevalent  belief  among  the 

higher  ranks,  that '  the  older  and  better  system  of  supporting  the  poor  by  volun- 

Ury  contributions,'  ought  to  be  preferred  to  assessments,  and,  in  consequence, 

s  legal  provision,  even  in  the  worst  times,  hardly  exceeding,  as  will  afterwards 

appear,  the  average  of  the  Scottish  country  parishes.   Accordingly  we  find  that 

prior  to  the  year  1818,  '  little  demand  was  made,  comparatively  speaking,  on 

the  Dundee  Infirmary  for  the  reception  of  fever  cases,  but  during  that  and  the 

followiog  year  the  disease  raged  to  such  an  extent  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  that 

the  house  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  Since  that  period 

the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  various,  but  on  the  whole  vastly  on  the 

mcretue.^    The  last  epidemic  appears  to  have  attained  its  maximum  there  in 

1836,  when  the  fever  patients  in  the  infirmary  were  773,  and  the  deaths  from 

fe?er,  stated  in  the  mortality  bills,  (which  I  understand  to  be  kept  very  accu- 

lUely,)  are  297-    But  in  the  years  1836-7-8-9,  fever  continued  very  prevalent, 

sad  the  deaths  from  it  were  880,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  these  years 

hsring  been  7160,  or  1790  in  the  year,  in  a  population  which,  in  1831,  was 

45,000,  bat  is  since  supposed  to  have  extended,  chiefly,  however,  by  accessions 

from  the  cou&try,  to  above  60,000.    From  these  facts  we  may  infer  that  nearly 

10,000  inhabitants  of  Dundee,  or  nearly  one  in  six  of  the  population,  must  have 

had  fever  in  these  four  years.    The  deaths  by  it  were  almost  exactly  one  eighth 

or  12'5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  (297  in  1962),  and  exceeded  those  by  consump- 

tion  by  nearly  one  third,  viz.  297  to  200.'*  (p.  14.) 

If  the  connexion  just  referred  to  be  really  of  the  nature  maintained, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  large  communities  shielded  from  the  excess 
of  wretchedness  to  which  the  Scottish  and  Irish  cities  are  subject,  should 
differ  from  them  in  their  liability  to  fever.  And  the  connexion  in  ques- 
tion will  be  all  the  more  obvious  if  the  communities  which  are  thus  less 
labject  to  fever  aod  to  destitution,  are  in  other  respects  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  those  are  where  fever  and  destitution  are  co- extensive* 
We  find  this  difference  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  our  English  cities ; 
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we  6nd  their  poor  much  less  exposed  to  suffering  and  want;  we  find 
them  much  less  subject  to  fever ;  but  we  find  them  also,  as  is  amply 
attested  by  the  reports  on  which  we  have  already  commented,  and  by 
the  recent  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  health  of  the  large  towns  in 
England,  exposed  to  local  nuisances,  filth,  and  effluvia,  differing,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  terms  in  which  these  are  described,  neither  in  de- 
gree nor  kind  from  those  to  which  the  poor  of  the  Scottish  cities  are  exposed. 
In  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  nearly  228,000,  it  appears  that 
the  average  annual  number  of  cases  of  fever  treated  in  the  hospital  for  the 
seven  years  ending  in  1836  amounted  to  497,  while  in  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of  244,000,  the  number  treated  annually  in  hospital  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  1842;  and  that  in  1836  the  number  of 
cases  admitted  into  the  Manchester  hospital  was  780,  and  into  the 
Glasgow  hospitals  3125.  "The  prevalence  of  fever  in  Glasgow,"  says 
Dr.  Cowan,  ''  when  compared  with  Manchester,  is  still  more  strikingly 
contrasted  by  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 
From  1797  to  1806,  both  inclusive,  the  number  of  the  fever  patients 
treated  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  was  only  883,  while  those  treated  in  the 
Manchester  Fever  Hospital  amounted  to  4618.*'  (p.  11.)  In  Leeds,  too, 
another  manufacturing  city,  with  a  population  at  the  last  census  of 
123,393,  the  average  annual  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospital  during 
the  last  seven  years,  was  only  274.  In  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  with  a 
population  of  57,917,  the  average  number  of  cases  admitted  into  the 
institution  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious  fever  during  the  like 
period  was  only  39  annually.  (Cowan,  p.  11.)  In  Carlisle  and  its  vici- 
nity, a  population  of  above  32,000  yielded,  on  an  average  of  seventeen 
years  before  1838,  only  63  cases  in  the  year  to  the  House  of  Recovery  ; 
but  in  1838  fever  prevailed  there  epidemically,  and  afifected  about  600 
persons,  of  whom  265  were  received  into  the  hospital.  In  Birmingham, 
where  the  population  is  now  reckoned  at  nearly  150,000,  the  average 
annual  number  of  cases  of  fever  (including  agues)  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  only  69.  In  Sunderland,  where  the  population  amounts  to 
nearly  50,000,  only  seventeen  cases  were  taken  into  hospital  in  each  year 
during  1836-7-8.  In  English  towns  where  extensive  manufactories  do 
not  exist,  the  proportion  of  fever  cases  is  still  smaller.  In  Oxford,  for 
example,  a  population  of  16,000  does  not  yield  to  the  infirmary  five  cases 
of  fever  in  the  year. 

In  London  fever  has  lately  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  especially 
in  1838 ;  and  has  affected  chiefly  those  districts  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  population.  The  total  population  of  these 
twenty  unions  is  851,229;  which  afforded,  in  1838,  12,709  cases  of 
fever,  or  only  about  one  in  sixty-seven.  If  we  take  the  four  districts 
which  were  the  most  affected  with  fever,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Bethnal 
Green,  Whitechapel,  and  Lambeth,  we  have  6097  cases  of  continued 
fever  in  a  population  of  253,784,  almost  exactly  that  of  Glasgow  in  1837, 
where  above  20,000  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  that  year  of  its  unusual 
prevalence.  In  ordinary  years  the  amount  of  fever  in  Glasgow,  for  nearly 
ten  years  past,  has  been  very  little  short  of  the  number  which  occurred  in 
these  unions  during  a  period  signalized  as  one  of  an  uncommon  or  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  fever. 

That  fever  should  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  of  the 
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larger  cities  of  England  is  not  to    us  a  matter  of  surprise.      Eved 
although  destitution   may  not   exist  to  generate   fever,    yet  no  supe- 
riority of  food  and  clothing,  we  are  persuaded,  can  ever  protect  a  com- 
muDity   from    the   extension   of  that  disease   by  contagion,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  constantly  and  extensively 
afflicted  with  the  malady ;  for  the  migratory  habits  which  necessity  has  im- 
posed on  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  in  those  parts  cannot  fail 
to  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  contagion  from  time  to  time  among 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.     The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  found,  we 
coDceiirey  in  the  notorious  fact  that  the  lodging-houses,  and  the  dwel- 
lings to  which  the  lower  Irish  have  access,  are  in  our  towns  the  places  to 
which  fever  is  most  commonly  traced  or  referred.      Local  peculiarities, 
also,  may  g^ve  a  facility  to  the  dififusion  of  fever  in  England,  which  may 
detract  somewhat,  in  appearance,  from  the  arguments   and  views  of 
Dr.  Alison.    Liverpool,  perhaps,  affords  the  most  remarkable  example 
having  this  tendency.    That  city,  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  189,242, 
afforded  to  the  hospital  1700  cases  of  fever.    Considerable  as  this  number 
is,  it  will  be  obsenred  that  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Dumber  in  Glasgow  in  1836,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  consi- 
derably less  than  half  the  proportion  in  Glasgow  in  1837.     The  number 
which  Liverpool  would  have  yielded  to  the  hospital,  had  its  population 
been  equal  to  that  of  Glasgow,  would  be  2272;  the  number  of  cases  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Glasgow  hospital  in  1836  was  3125.     The  number  of 
fever  patients  in  Liverpool  in  that  year  was  undoubtedly  very  great,  and 
from  what  we  have  learnt  of  the  comparative  plenty  which  exists  among 
tke  lower  classes  there,  could  not  have  depended  on  the  destitution  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Liverpool 
which  have  caused  it  at  all  times  to  be  more  affected  with  fever  than  any 
other  English  town.     Forty  years  ago,  when  its  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 63,000,  Dr.  Currie  informs  us  that  the  average  annual  number  of 
cases  of  fever  in  Liverpool  was  about  3000 ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing poor-rates  that  amounted,  in  1801,  to  £28,000.     At  that  time  7000 
penons  lived  in  cellars,  and  9000  in  back  houses  with  very  imperfect 
▼eotilation.     At  present  it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the 
Health  of  Towns,  that  nearly  40,000  persons  reside  in  the  underground 
cellars,  and  86,400  in  courts  so  constructed  that  ventilation  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  or,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  as  if  ''  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  ventilation.*'  The  facilities  which  are  thus  afforded  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  contagious  disease  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  are  illus- 
trated very  emphatically  by  the  late  prevalence  of  smallpox,  as  well  as 
^ fever,  in  Liverpool.     Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  evidence,  says,  *'  I  have  facts 
pointing  oat  the  noxious  effects  of  the  cellars  on  the  inhabitants  with 
regard  to  fevers.     The  proportion  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  among  the 
inhabitants  of  cellars  is  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to 
he,  calculating  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  to  the 
vbole  working  population  ;  that  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars 
ire  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  fever  than  the  inhabitants  of 
other  dwellings."  (p.  144.)      The   other  circumstance   which  renders 
Liverpool  subject  to  fever  is  its  peculiar  exposure  to  the  introduction  of 
contagioa  by  those  who  frequent  the  seaport,  and  by  the  multitudes  of 
Irish  who  resort  to  the  city.   The  fever  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
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among  the  seamen  of  the  port ;  and  the  number  of  the  Irish  in  Liverpool 
are  estimated  at  60,000.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  fever 
has  not  been  increasing  in  Liverpool,  as  in  the  Scottish  cities.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  cases  of  fever,  as  we  have 
stated,  were  annually  3000 ;  in  1840  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  average  an- 
nual number  attended  during  the  last  five  years  was  upwards  of  5000,'" 
besides  some  which,  for  particular  reasons,  are  not  included  in  this  cal- 
culation. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  while  the  population  of  the 
city  has  increased  from  63,000  to  250,000,  the  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  that  of  the  parish  alone  being  190,000,  the  amount  of 
fever  has  been  only  doubled.  A  material  decrease,  therefore,  has  taken 
place  in  Liverpool,  within  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  proportion  of  fever 
patients,  otherwise  the  number  at  present  should  have  amounted  to  nearly 
12,000  annually.  This  decrease  of  fever  in  Liverpool  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  both  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  town  and  to  the  check 
which  has  been  imposed  on  contagion  since  1802,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  fever  hospital.  For  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee,  notwith- 
standing ample  hospital  accommodation,  contagious  fever  has  been  on 
the  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Without  such  accommodation,  we  apprehend  that  the  recent  history  of 
pestilence  in  those  cities  would  have  rivalled  that  of  the  worst  Euro- 
pean epidemics  in  the  worst  times. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  decrease  of  fever  in  Manchester  since 
the  early  part  of  this  century ;  and  it  appears  from  the  notice  taken  of 
the  subject  by  Dr.  Hayearth  and  Dr.  Ferriar,  that  this  decrease  is  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  erected  in 
1796.  That  another  circumstance  should  also  be  taken  into  account 
as  illustrating  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  fever  in  Manchester,  will  ap- 
pear from  what  Dr.  Ferriar  says  when  referring  to  the  causes  of  the  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  there  in  1794.  Among  these  causes  were  "the 
want  of  clothing,  and  failure  even  of  necessary  food,  in  many  families, 
occasioned  by  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  great  number  of  workmen  en- 
listed in  the  army,  who  left  their  children  to  the  slender  support  which 
could  be  earned  by  the  labour  of  the  mother.  In  many  instances  I  have 
found  that  for  three  or  four  days  before  the  appearance  of  typhus  in  a 
family,  consisting  of  several  children,  they  had  subsisted  on  little  more 
than  cold  water.  Many  of  these  persons  were  strangers,  and  not  entitled 
to,  or  unable  to  obtain,  the  pittance  afforded  by  the  poor  laws.  Even 
when  that  relief  could  be  procured,  it  was  very  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  numerous  family.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  affluence  and  ease 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  supporting  a  sickly  mother  encumbered 
with  the  charge  of  four  or  five  infants  on  an  income  of  two  shillings  a 
week ;  this,  however,  is  the  parochial  relief  in  cases  of  illness."  (Med. 
Hist.|  torn,  ii.)  The  diminished  proportion  of  fever  patients  in  Manchester 
is  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
existence  of  a  fever  hospital  there  were  623  fever  patients  admitted,  and 
that  forty  years  later,  while  the  population  has  been  increasing  so  rapidly 
as  to  have  augmented  above  36  per  cent,  between  1821  and  1831 ;  the 
number  received  into  hospital  in  1836  amounted  only  to  780. 

The  decreased  mortality  in  London  from  fever  is  very  remarkable,  as 
exhibited  in  the  bills  of  mortality  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  upwards. 
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In  1750  the  deaths  from  fever  in  London  were  almost  one  fiflh  of  the 
whole  mortality;  whereas  lately,  in  an  epidemic  period  too,  they  have 
not  exceeded  one  twelfth.  The  annual  average  of  the  deaths  from  fever 
in  LoDdon,  for  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  is  above  3000  (including 
those  from  scarlet  fever),  from  which  we  may  presume  the  annual  ave- 
rage of  fever  patients  to  have  been  about  30,000 ;  while  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  a  period  of  unusual  prevalence  of  fever,  we  find 
the  worst  districts  of  the  city,  containing  a  population  of  above  850,000, 
yield  only  13,972  cases  of  synochus,  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  intermittent 
fever :  the  remainder  of  the  population  doubtless  yielded  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  cases.  In  making  the  comparison  between  this  last  period 
iDd  the  past  century  the  difference  of  population  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  fever  in  1838,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
onder  the  new  registration  act,  was  4078,  and  from  scarlatina  1524,  at 
which  time  the  population  may  be  reckoned  at  1,888,800  :  the  mortality 
from  fever  was  consequently  2*32  in  1000.  The  mortality  from  fever 
hu  slowly  declined  since  1838.* 

That  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  London  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  means  of  separating  the  sick  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  we 
must  also  in  part  ascribe  it  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  poor — to  the 
better  administration  of  parochial  relief.  The  complaints  on  this  head 
made  by  Willan  in  1799,  and  by  Lettsom  more  recently,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  respecting  the  favorable  change  which  has  since  occurred. 

The  exemption  of  the  large  cities  in  the  rest  of  Europe  from  epidemics 
of  fever  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
n  sufficiently  well  known ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Alison,  is  attested  by 
the  great  number  of  foreign  medical  men  who  resort  to  those  kingdoms 
to  study  the  disease  with  facilities  which  their  own  countries  do  not 
afford.  If  poverty  can  give  rise  to  fever  it  might  be  presumed,  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  condition  and  circumstances,  that  the  labourers 
employed  about  Montfaucon  should  be  subject  to  it  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, for  it  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  occupations  of  that 
neighbourhood  can  hold  out  no  attractions  except  to  the  destitute.  But 
fewer,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  common  disease  there,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  important  to  know  that  destitution,  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  conjectured,  is  not  heard  of  among  its  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Duch&telet  the  people  are  always  employed,  to  which  circum- 
stance be  justly  ascribes  much  of  their  healthiness ;  and  besides,  in  mat- 
ter of  food,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  liberal  supply  of  an  animal 

*  The  following  statement  is  from  Mr.  Farr'f  elaborate  article  on  Vital  Statistica,  in 
Ihevllocli'a  work,  (roL  ii.,  p.  579,)  and  may  be  follj  relied  on  from  the  well-known 
leemacy  of  that  ^le  atatiadcian. 
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diet — horseflesh — not  indeed  the  most  inviting,  but  apparently  whole- 
some enough. 

That  Dr.  Alison's  work  may  not  fail  to  lessen  the  evils  under  which 
the  lower  classes  of  his  native  country  suflfer  so  much  must  be  the  wish 
of  every  lover  of  his  fellow-men.  That  the  details  of  misery  and  suffer- 
ing which  it  adduces  demand  the  early  and  anxious  scrutiny  of  the  legis- 
lature, appears  to  be  undeniable.  We  heartily  thank  him  for  the  zeal 
with  which  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  fer- 
vently trust  that  a  state  of  things  so  deplorable  as  that  which  he  describes 
may  soon  cease  to  be  the  reproach  of  a  Christian  country.  There  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  way  in  which  so  desirable  an  event 
may  be  best  achieved,  but  the  necessity  uf  some  measure  being  adopted 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  destitute  Scottish  poor  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  Who  cannot  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  the  foU 
lowing  eloquent  and  touching  passage  ? 

"  If  it  is  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  to  hope  that  the  law  may  yet  extend  a 
similar  protection  to  such  sufferers  with  us  as  it  does  in  variotu  other  countries, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  dream  which  will  last  my  lifetime  ;  and  that  I  should 
wish,  by  what  I  have  now  written,  to  bequeath  it  to  those  who  may  come  after 
me  in  the  same  path  of  duty,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  others,  as  it  has  done  mine, 
in  many  a  solitary  wandering  through  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  suffering.'* 

Note  by  the  Editor. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cause  of  fever  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity, and  that  we  still  want  data  on  which  to  rest  deductions  which  will 
carry  with  them  unhesitating  conviction.  In  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  largest  number  of  facts  and  the 
best  arguments  are  on  one  side ;  but  still  there  are  facts  and  circum- 
stances difficult  to  be  explained  on  either  hypothesis.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  asked,  why,  entertaining  such  views,  we  give  a  place  in  our  pages 
to  the  foregoing  article,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  relating  to  malaria, 
— able,  acute,  and  forcibly  argued  as  all  must  admit  it  to  be;  because, 
taking  as  it  does  the  view  that  fever  is  not  caused  by  malaria,  it  might 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  damp  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  labouring  to 
improve  our  towns,  by  giving  the  impression  that  by  making  sewers,  re- 
moving filth,  opening  thoroughfares  through  densely-populated  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  inducing  habits  of  cleanliness,  they  were  not  thereby  re- 
moving the  causes  of  disease.  If  this  were  necessarily  the  tendency  of 
the  arguments  of  the  contagionists,  it  would  not  only,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  be  culpable  to  support  them,  but  on  this  very 
account  should  their  validity  be  suspected ;  but  in  a  practical  point  of 
Tiew  both  parties  are  in  accordance.  The  one  says,  that  by  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  you  remove  at  once  the  cause  of  the  disease :  the  other^ 
that  you  remove  the  causes  which  propagate  the  disease  when  once  it  is 
in  existence ;  for  that  whatever  tends  to  concentrate  the  poison,  or  to 
weaken  in  any  degree  the  vital  powers,  renders  the  victims  more  nume- 
rous. The  latter  view  of  the  subject  is,  therefore,  if  anything,  perhaps 
the  one  which  is  more  persuasive  to  an  extended  benevolence.  Those 
who  regard  fever  as  dependent  on  malaria,  would  be  more  likely  to  pur- 
sue but  one  object;  the  cleansing  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  filthy, 
crowded  rooms  and  streets :  the  contagionist  would  go  farther  and  say 
this  is  not  enough,  for  unless  you  relieve  that  debilitated  state  of  body 
and  mind  which  arises  from  meager  poverty,  you  leave  unremedied  one 
of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  propagation  of  the  malady. 
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Art.  II. 

Memoires  sur  V Etnpoisonnement,  Par  M.  Orfila.  Memoires  de 
I^Academie  Royale  de  M^decine.     Tome  viii. — Paris,  1840.     4to. 

Memoirs  on  Poisoning,  By  M.  Orfila.  From  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine.     Vol.  viii. — Paris,  1840.     4to. 

The  Memoirs  of  M.  Orfila  present  so  much  of  what  is  new  and  inte- 
resting in  relation  to  toxicology,  that  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
extract  the  article  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  treat  it  as  a 
separate  work.  These  Essays  on  Poisoning  occupy  about  200  pages, 
quarto,  of  the  volume,  and  are  divided  into  five  chapters  on  Arsenic, 
ooe  on  Tartarized  Antimony,  and  one  on  Copper.  The  main  object  of 
the  author  is  to  make  public  certain  new  processes  which  he  has  disco- 
vered for  the  detection  of  these  poisons,  as  they  exist  in  the  bodies  of 
individuals  who  have  died  under  their  operation. 

The  chapters  on  Arsenic  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important ; 
they  abound  with  observations  susceptible  of  the  most  extensive  ap- 
plication for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
they  require  cool  and  deliberate  examination,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  reader  to  guard  himself  against  being  misled  by  the 
eDthusiasm  of  the  author.  Already  a  case  of  remarkable  interest 
has  occurred  in  France,  in  which  a  practical  application  of  M.  Orfila's 
new  views  has  been  made ;  we  allude  to  the  recent  trial  of  Madame 
Laffarge  for  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic.  In  this  case,  the  che- 
mical processes  commonly  employed  and  recommended  for  the  detec- 
tion of  arsenic  entirely  failed,  but  M.  Orfila  satisfied  himself  that 
arsenic  was  present  in  various  organs  of  the  body  of  the  deceased^ 
although  it  had  not  been  detected  in  the  stomach.  His  evidence  seems 
to  have  considerably  influenced  the  jury,  and  to  have  led  them  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  guilty.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  these  alleged  discoveries  cannot,  if  well  founded,  be  too  widely  cir- 
culated ;  and  it  must  rest  with  the  profession  to  determine  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  that  confidence,  in  a  judicial  light,  which  the  author  so 
earnestly  claims  for  them. 

The  facts  upon  which  M.  Orfila  chiefly  dwells,  and  which  he  con- 
siders are  fully  established  by  his  experiments  are  :  1,  the  absorption  of 
arsenic  into  the  blood  when  applied  externally  or  taken  internally; 
2,  the  presence  of  that  poison  in  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs 
of  individuals  who  have  died  from  its  effects  ;  3,  a  new  method  of  sepa- 
rating arsenic  from  organic  matter,  and  of  detecting  it  by  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus ;  4,  the  presence  of  arsenic  as  a  natural  constituent  of  human 
bone,  and  its  probable  presence  as  such  in  the  muscular  system  ;  5,  its 
soD-existence  in  the  soft  organs,  except  in  cases  where  the  individual 
has  been  the  subject  of  poison  ;  6,  its  presence  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries, 
rich  in  the  detritus  of  human  bone. 

It  had  been  long  suspected  by  toxicologists  that  arsenic  entered  into 
the  blood  by  absorption  ;  but  this  suspicion  was  founded  on  physiological 
inference,  and  not  on  any  ascertained  facts.  In  nearly  all  modern  works 
00  toxicology,  the  reasons  why  arsenic  could  not  be  detected  in  that 
liqaid  are  assigned,  and  the  search  for  it  was  regarded  as  hopeless.  These 
reasons  were  chiefly,  that  the  poison  itself  existed  in  but  small  quan- 
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tity,  and  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  blood  could  be  operated  on  at 
once.  M.  Orfila  has  overcome  both  these  difficulties,  and  a  new  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  action  of  poisons  by  absorption  has  been  thereby 
added  to  those  which  previously  existed.  In  the  6rst  memoir  there  are 
given  the  details  of  thirty -two  experiments,  chiefly  performed  on  animals, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  arsenic  actually  enters  into  the  blood. 
In  some  of  these  the  poison  was  inclosed  in  small  bags,  which  were 
placed  in  wounds  made  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  in  others  the 
poison  was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus  being  afterwards 
tied,  and  the  blood  of  the  animal  at  a  certain  period  was  abstracted  and 
examined.  The  poison  was  detected  by  the  use  of  Marsh's  apparatus 
in  all  cases  where  a  sufficiency  of  blood  was  operated  on,  or  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  soft  parts  taken.  In  one  case  the  blood  was 
removed  from  the  abdominal  aorta  of  the  living  animal  one  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been  placed  within  the  stomach, 
and  the  oesophagus  tied ;  the  blood  of  this  animal  yielded  traces  of 
arsenic  :  "  the  brain  contained  a  little,  the  lungs  rather  more,  the  heart 
and  kidneys  still  more,  but  the  liver  and  spleen  yielded  the  largest  quan- 
tity." (Exp.  16,  p.  386.) 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  the  author  attempted  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  poison  was  required  to  destroy  life.  Thus,  he  dried 
and  weighed  the  small  bag  containing  the  poison  before  he  introduced 
it  into  the  wound,  and  after  the  death  of  the  animal  he  again  dried  and 
weighed  it.  There  was  a  trifling  loss  of  weight.  (Exp.  2,  p.  378.)  As 
the  author  does  not  insist  upon  the  practical  application  of  these  results, 
we  shall  not  criticise  the  experiments  further  than  to  observe  that,  ia 
this  point  of  view,  they  are  to  our  minds  wholly  inconclusive.  The 
necessary  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  wound  with  the  bag  and  its 
contents  must  render  any  inference,  founded  on  a  loss  of  weight  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  fallacious.  This  alleged  loss  of  weight  in  the 
quantity  of  poison  employed  seems  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
causing  him  to  extend  his  researches,  and  to  apply  his  processes  for  its 
detection  in  the  soft  organs  of  the  body. 

His  first  effbrts-to  detect  the  poison  were  not  very  successful,  owing 
to  his  having  examined  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  soft  parts.  By  taking 
several  organs  and  acting  on  them  by  one  process,  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  poison  became  conclusive.  Within  a  very  short  time  after 
the  announcement  of  Marsh's  process  for  detecting  arsenic,  and  before 
it  could  have  become  known  in  France,  we  employed  the  apparatus  in 
order  to  detect  arsenic  in  the  blood  of  two  animals  which  had  been  poi- 
soned by  it,  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory ;  no  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  could  be  obtained.  Since  the  publication  of  Orfila*s 
experiments  we  are  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  failure  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  were  an  embarrassment  to  him  in 
the  outset :  1st,  that  too  small  a  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  ;  and  2d, 
that  the  minute  portion  present  was  probably  concealed  and  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  chemical  reagents  by  the  organic  matter  mixed 
with  it.  The  last  fact  is  interesting  ;  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  toxicologists,  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  with  the  author,  *'  that 
arsenic  may  have  been  present  in  many  cases  where  medical  witnesses 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  absent."  (p.  422.)     Orfila  has  removed  this 
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difficfikv  by  insisting  on  the  preliminary  process  of  incineration  with  nitrate 
€i(  potatti,  thereby  changing  the  arsenic  into  a  fixed  arseniate,  or  what  he 
considers  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  original  plan,  digesting  the  ani- 
mal matter  containing  arsenic  in  nitric  acid,  and  thereby  oxidizing  and 
destroying  it.  We  shall  advert  to  the  details  of  this  process  hereafter. 
One  other  point  requires  to  be  noticed.  If,  on  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a  suspected  liquid,  there  should  be  no  production  of  ses- 
qoisalphuret  of  arsenic,  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour,  it  would  be 
affirmed  by  roost  toxicologists  that  arsenic  was  not  present.  Orfila 
ooDtends  that  arsenic  may  be  present  in  such  a  case,  and  that  it  may 
also  exbt  in  a  liquid  in  which  all  the  sulphuret  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  gas.  He  has  proved  this  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  the  liquid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  incinerating  and  intro- 
ducing the  saline  residue,  previously  washed  with  sulphuric  acid,  into 
the  hydrogen  apparatus,  (p.  396.)  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
farther  particulars  at  present,  since,  in  the  third  memoir,  the  author  sub- 
stitutes another  process  for  that  which  he  recommends  in  the  first. 

A  large  portion  of  this  memoir  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  Marsh's 
apparatus,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  using  it.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  inventor  for  detecting  arsenic  in 
organic  liquids  is  complex  and  inconvenient  of  application ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  detection  of  the  poison  under  these  circumstances  must 
be  very  uncertain.  Thus,  Mr.  Marsh  advises  that  the  whole  organic 
liquid,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  pints  or  more,  should  be  placed  in 
a  vessel  and  hydrogen  generated  in  the  midst  of  it.  Orfila  found  this 
method  so  unsatis&ctory  that  he  soon  abandoned  it.  The  chief  diffi- 
colty  to  the  disengagement  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  he  found  to  exist 
in  the  large  quantity  of  froth  produced  by  the  presence  of  organic  mat- 
ter. He,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  by  the  use  of  a  stratum 
of  oil,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Marsh.  Objections  have  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  use  of  the  apparatus  on  account  of  the  froth  thus  formed, 
but  we  have  found  that  the  production  of  this  is  easily  avoided  by  pour- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  no 
part  of  Orfila's  treatise  is  this  simple  remedy  adverted  to,  although  it  is 
actually  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  his  original  communication  to  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Granting  that  the  froth  is  got  rid  of,  there  is,  as 
Orfila  contends,  an  insuperable  objection  to  operating  on  so  largpe  a 
quantity  of  organic  liquid,  in  which  there  may  be  only  traces  of  arsenic  ; 
and  it  is  clear,  if  but  a  small  quantity  be  taken,  as  in  the  employment  of 
Marshes  bent  tube,  we  may  be  deceived  in  our  judgment  respecting  the 
presence  of  poison. 

The  entire  destruction  of  the  organic  matter,  the  fixation  of  the  arsenic 
during  this  process,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the 
materials,  have  enabled  Orfila  to  detect  arsenic  in  the  minutest  traces, 
in  a  small  apparatus,  and  without  the  production  of  any  froth. 

The  apparatus  of  Orfila  consists  simply  in  a  bottle,  with  a  bent  glass 
tube  drawn  to  a  point.  It  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  improvement : 
■there  ought  to  be  a  stopcock  attached,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.  If 
any  froth  shonld  form,  alcohol  may  be  used — not  oil,  since  this  is  not 
merely  inconvenient,  but  it  is  apt  to  absorb  and  retain  a  portion  of  the 
arsennretted  hydrogen  produced.    The  only  inconvenience  resulting  in 
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such  a  case  from  the  employment  of  alcohol  is,  that  it  n  apt  to  precipi- 
tate the  sulphate  of  zinc  produced  in  the  process ;  an  effect,  however, 
which  never  takes  place,  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  is  nearly  saturated 
with  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  metallic  sublimate  or  a  deposit  of  arsenious 
acid  must  be  so  well  knowp  to  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  follow  our 
author  in  his  description.  There  is  here  nothing  new.  Orfila  places 
such  implicit  confidence  in  the  results,  that  he  considers  any  other  pro- 
cess for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  organic  matter,  superfluous. 
It  is  at  this  point,  we  think,  he  carries  his  views  too  far;  and,  as  this  in- 
volves a  question  of  the  highest  importance  in  legal  medicine,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  exclusive  opinions. 
The  question  in  the  most  simple  form  is  this :  Supposing  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  an  organic  liquid  on  the 
application  of  the  usual  tests,  while  the  hydrogen  apparatus  gave  a  brown 
stain  on  glass,  is  this  a  satisfactory  proof  on  a  criminal  trial  of  the 
existence  of  the  poison  ?  According  to  Orfila,  it  would  be  deemed  so 
under  certain  limitations;  and  we  shall  now  describe  the  characters 
which  he  assigns  to  true  arsenical  stains,  as  well  as  the  means  which  be 
proposes  to  distinguish  them  from  others  which  resemble  them.  We 
may  premise  that,  very  soon  after  the  announcement  of  Marsh's  disco- 
very, Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  ascertained  that  antimony  was  liable  to  be 
taken  up  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  to  become  deposited  like  arsenic 
pn  cool  surfaces  exposed  to  the  flame. 

''1.  The  stains  of  arsenic  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  resplendent; 
when  the  arsenic  is  in  large  quantity  they  are  of  a  brown  black  ;  when  the  pro- 
portion is  very  small,  or  the  poison  is  mixed  with  organic  matter,  they  are  of  a 
canary  yellow  colour.    The  stains  of  antimony  are  of  a  deeper  colour,  blue  and 
brilliant  when  thick,  but  of  a  yellow  brown  when  the  layer  of  metal  is  very 
thin.      Neither  the  stains  of  arsenic  nor  those  of  antimony  are  volatile  at 
common  temperature ;  ihey  are  not  deliquescent,  nor  do  they  redden  litmus 
paper.    2.  An  arsenical  stain,  of  whatever  thickness,  is  entirely  volatilized  in 
from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute,  when  exposed  to  the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas, 
as  in  the  common  philosophical  lamp.    The  antimonial  stain,  on  the  contrary, 
even  when  thin,  is  not  volatilized  on  exposure  to  this  flame  until  after  the  lapse 
of  five  or  six  minutes.    The  stain  spreads,  becomes  lighter  coloured,  white 
oxide  of  antimony  is  formed  and  volatilized,  but  a  grayish  yellow  spot  always 
remains.    3.  The  stains  of  both  metals  are  easily  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of 
strong  nitric  acid  ;  and,  on  evaporating  to  expel  tne  excess  of  acid,  a  white  or 
whitish  yellow  residue  is  obtained  from  arsenic  (a  mixture  of  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acids),  and  a  yellowish  residue  with  antimony  (yellow  oxide).     If  a 
drop  of  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  tie  poured  on  the  cooled  residues, 
the  oxide  of  antimony  undergoes  no  change,  while  the  arsenical  residue  is  con- 
verted into  a  brick-red  arseniate,  mixed  with  yellow  arsenite  of  silver.     If  the 
brick-red  arseniate  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  the  red  colour  coroesi 
out  clearer;  the  oxide  of  antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  becomes  blackened  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  by  a  drop  of  that  alkalL 
5.  If,  after  having  used  the  last  test,  we  can  procure  more  metallic  stains,  these 
mav  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid  : — the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  white  residue  obtained  dissolved  in  boiling  water.    The  aqueous  solu- 
tipn  thus  procured,  acidulated  with  one  or  two  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  may  be* 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  if  the  stains  be  arsenical,  yellow  sulphurev. 
ojf  arsenic  will  result,  which  will  be  particularly  developed  on  boiling  the  liquid. 
Antimonial  stains  thus  treated,  yield  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  au  orange-red 
precipitate.'*  (p.  405.) 
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M.  Orfila  thinks  that  a  practised  eye  would  easily  distiDguish  by  the 
colour  the  flame  of  arsenuretted  from  that  of  an timoniu retted  hydrogen. 
He  recommends  that,  on  the  performance  of  these  experiments,  the  two 
gases  should  be  produced  and  burnt  in  distinct  apparatuses.  The  flames 
in  each  case  give  ofif  a  white  vapour  if  the  respective  metals  be  in  large 
proportion,  but  there  is  no  white  vapour  when  the  quantity  is  small, 
(p.  408.) 

The  author  declares  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  procure  the  five  cha- 
racters above  mentioned  in  order  to  affirm  Uiat  the  stains  are  of  an 
arsenical  nature. 

'*The  stains  which  present  the  first  three  characters,  and  one  of  the  two 
others,  shoold  be  pronounced  arsenical,  and,  &  fortiori,  when  all  the  five  charac- 
ters exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  formed  of  arsenic.  Strictly  speak- 
b^,  ooe  who  is  much  experienced  in  researches  of  this  kind  might  decide  on 
the  presence  of  arsenic  when  he  procured  the  first  three  characters  only,  espe* 
dally  when  the  stains  have  resulted  from  acting  on  the  incinerated  residue  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  or  heart ;  for  there  is  no 
labstaoce  which  can  yield  stains  possessing  these  three  characters,  when,  after 
htfing  been  mixed  with  the  organic  tissues,  it  has  undergone  the  carbonizing  (?) 
acuon  of  concentrated  nitric  acid."  (p.  408.) 

Thus,  then,  we  learn  that  M.  Orfila  would  rely  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  stain,  its  entire  volatilization  when  exposed  to  a  flame  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  colour  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  stain 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  here 
called  on  to  form  an  opinion,  in  which  we  assume  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence to  assist  us ;  and  this  opinion  may  turn  the  scale  in  the  minds  of 
ajary  against  an  accused  party.  How  cautious,  then,  should  we  be  of 
grounding  our  judgment  upon  circumstances  open  to  the  least  doubt  or 
suspicion  !  We  hope  to  show  that,  in  these  extreme  instances  in  which 
ordinary  chemical  analysis  fails,  the  criteria  proposed  by  M.  Orfila  are 
iK)t  safe,  and  that  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical 
jurist  in  a  case  involving  the  question  of  the  life  or  death  of  an  accused 
pmy.  We  should  hesitate  to  express  ourselves  thus  strongly,  were  it 
not  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion  recently,  these  views  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  and  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries.  The  reputation  which  our  author  has  so  deservedly 
acquired  as  a  toxicologist,  has  led  to  his  opinions  being  received,  both 
bj  the  public  as  well  as  many  professional  men,  without  that  rigorous 
examination  which  opinions  on  such  delicate  subjects,  and  involving  so 
serious  an  alternative  to  accused  parties,  would  have  met  with  had  they 
emanated  from  men  of  less  repute.  After  all,  the  question  of  poisoning 
io  criminal  jurisprudence  is  one  of  fact :  the  reputation  of  the  witness 
cannot  afiect  the  facts  on  which  his  evidence  is  founded,  while  it  may 
dispose  OS  to  receive  them  without  sufficiently  examining  how  far  they 
varrant  the  opinion  which  he  expresses.  If  any  man  could  thus  lead  the 
judgment  of  others  in  those  questions,  it  is  the  author  of  these  Memoirs, 
tad  we  therefore  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  determine  from  his  own  state-, 
ments  whether  he  is  warranted  to  do  so  in  the  case  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  stains.  An- 
timony never  presents,  according  to  our  observation,  the  decided  metallic 
lustre  which  often  results  from  arsenic,  although  looking  at  the  antimo- 
nial  stain  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  a  metallic  glinunering  is  apparent. 
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Wken,  as  it  often  happens,  the  arsenical  stain  is  free  from  lustre,  the 
appearance  alone  cannot  disting^uish  it  from  antimony.     From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  antimonial  stain  may  be  often  mistaken  for  the  ar- 
senical;  the  same  black  incrustation,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  may 
exist  in  the  case  of  either  metal.     We  do  not  deny  that  those  who  have 
experimented  much  on  this  subject  may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture 
from  the  appearance ;  thus  we  have  observed  when  the  stains  are  taken 
on  glass,  and  we  view  them  by  transmitted  light  both  are  opaque  in  the 
centre  ;  but  the  arsenical  stain  is  brown  at  the  border,  while  the  anti- 
monial, is  of  deep  gray  black.     Still  legal  evidence  must  not  be  based 
upon  conjectures ;  and  that  there  is  strong  room  for  doubt,  is  proved  by 
the  author  himself  advising  us  to  search  for  other  characters  before  we 
decide.     Now  what  are  these  other  characters  ?  the  rapid  volatilization 
of  the  arsenical  stain   by  heat  is  a  weak  criterion,  for  we  have  found 
that  the  antimonial  stain  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  difference  is  only 
one  of  time;  the  deposit  in  the  latter  case  being  driven  off  more  slowly 
than  in  the  former ;  indeed,  if  the  flame  should  by  any  means  meet 
the  layer  of  antimony,  it  is  soon  mechanically  dissipated  by  the  current, 
while,  if  the  arsenical  stain  is  collected  on  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  or  held 
at  a  distance  from  the  flame,  it  is  very  slow  in  disappearing.     But  al- 
lowing with  Orfila  that  there  is  the  difference  of  time  mentioned  by  him 
in  the  two  cases,  is  the  bare  fact  of  a  sublimate  being  volatilized  in  one 
minute  or  in  five  minutes,  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical  witness  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  on  the  presence  of  arsenic,  in  a  question  of  life 
and  death?     According  to  our  view,  it  is  not :  no  man  is  justified  in 
acting  upon  such  niceties,  and  assuredly  no  evidence  founded  upon  a 
fact  of  this  kind  would  have  any  weight  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 
3.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  colour  of  the  residue  obtained 
on  evaporation,  furnishes  no  safer  ground  of  distinction,  when  sach 
minute  quantities  are  the  subject  of  experiment.     We  might  make  the 
same  remark  with  regard  to  all  the  other  alleged  distinctions,  pointed 
out  by  tlie  author.     Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the  Jifth ;  when  the 
crust  first  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  evaporated,  again  dissolved  in 
water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     A  yellow  sesquisulphuret 
results  with  arsenic,  an  orange  red,  with  antimony.     We  may  here  re- 
mark, however,  that  if  such  a  difference  of  colour  can  be  observed  in 
operating  on  the  crust,  there  must  be  in  general  enough  arsenic  or  anti- 
mony present,  to  allow  of  the  free  application  of  other  tests,  and  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  metal  beyond  all  dispute.     Our  objections 
apply  to  cases  in  which  we  are  obliged,  if  we  form  any  opinion  at  all, 
to  decide  from  the  hydrogen  test  alone.     How  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
evidence,  such  as  that  which  we  are  advised  to  seek  for,  from  stains 
which  may  not  weigh  the  thousandth  of  a  grain  ?  or  who  is  always  to 
distinguish  in  these  minute  pellicles  of  liquid,  the  colour  produced  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  case  of  antimony,  from  that  formed  when 
arsenic  is  present  ?   The  author  obviously  rests  his  decision  chiefly  on 
the  first  three  criteria  ;  but  individually,  we  have  proved  these  to  be 
liable  to  fallacy,  nor  do  wq  see  how,  when  taken  collectively,  they  can 
acquire  such  force  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  sound  medical  opinion. 
Besides,  in  giving  these  statements  to  the  world,  it  is  not  considered 
that  the  experiments  will  probably  be  performed  by  many,  who,  al- 
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tboagfa  tolerably  versed  in  chemistry,  may  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  experience  indicated  by  M.  Orfila.  In  such  bands  the  most  dan- 
gerous mistakes  may  arise,  if  too  ^eat  a  reliance  be  placed  upon  criteria, 
wliich,  white  they  are  themselves  weak,  require  considerable  nicety  in 
their  application. 

But  does  it  follow  that  we  are  without  any  means  for  distinguishing 
the  arsenical  from  the  antimonial  crust  ?  certainly  not;  we  intend  by 
these  remarks  to  show  that  we  must  not  rely  on  our  tests,  where  only 
minate  traces  of  the  suspected  substance  can  be  procured.  The  chemi- 
cal differences  pointed  out  by  M.  OrRla  are  applicable  with  safety 
where  the  metallic  sublimate  is  procured  in  moderate  quantity;  but 
after  all  we  have  found  it  better  to  test  the  liquid  from  which  the  subli- 
mate is  derived,  than  the  sublimate  itself;  a  slip  of  bibulous  paper 
dipped  into  any  organic  liquid  containing  arsenic  or  antimony  will 
clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  metal  present,  by  the  colour  assumed  on 
exposing  it  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  coloured  sulphuret  formed.  If  no  change  of  colour 
take  place,  under  these  circumstances,  we  much  doubt  whether,  in  the 
ereot  of  a  sublimate  being  procured  by  the  hydrogen  apparatus,  the 
quantity  would  not  be  too  small  to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  opinion. 

We  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  M.  Orfila's 
analytical  process ;  because  most  of  the  new  views  which  he  has  pro- 
duced in  these  memoirs  are  materially  affected  by  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  identify  the  arsenical  stains. 

Antimony  is  not  the  only  substance  liable  to  give  rise  to  doubt.  The 
author  candidly  states,  that  he  has  observed  stains  to  result  even  from 
organic  matter  only.  In  some  cases,  where  no  arsenic  was  present, 
brilliant  stains  of  a  brown  colour  were  produced,  which  differed  from 
those  of  arsenic  in  being  less  volatile,  and  having  none  of  the  chemical 
characters  of  that  metal.  He  has  found  stains  to  result  from  the  pre- 
sence of  phosphorus,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium, 
(p.  410.)  It  is  true  that  chemical  differences  exist  in  all  these  cases  ; 
bat  in  a  practical  light,  we  cannot  escape  the  inference,  that  the  mere 
production  of  a  stain  in  a  suspected  case  is  insufficient;  and  that  the 
application  of  tests  to  this  stain,  where  it  is  small,  and  the  experimen- 
talist not  well  versed  in  chemistry,  must  always  leave  a  doubt  on  the 
mind  as  to  its  real  nature. 

But  the  author,  with  his  acknowledged  skill,  candidly  admits  that  he 
has  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  metalloidal 
Uains  in  certain  cases.  The  same  difficulty  may  easily  occur  to  others, 
who  rely  too  exclusively  upon  the  hydrogen  test.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  his  statement : 

**  There  are  other  stains  more  important  than  those  just  adverted  to,  because 
tbev  are  often  produced  and  may  be  sometimes  confounded  with  those  which  are 
rfslly  of  an  arsenical  nature.  They  are  particularly  observed  to  result  from  the 
iolatioo  of  the  incinerated  residue  of  muscles,  which  have  been  acted  un  by 
itroDjif  nitric  acid.  They  assume  different  characters!  they  are  white,  opaque, 
inm^iately  volatile  in  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  and  gradually  disappear  after 
ieferal  hoars'  exposure  to  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  acting  on 
or|(aiiic  liquids,  these  spots  are  especially  liable  to  be  produced  if  the  flame  is 
wok,  and  it  be  kept  some  tfrne  in  contact  with  the  porcelain.  They  are  likewise 
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formed  iD  certain  cases  in  simply  employing  water,  zinc,  and  some  kinds  of 
dittilUd  salphuric  acid.**  (p.  412.) 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  they  dissolve  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  not 
80  rapidly  as  those  of  arsenic  ;  the  residue  obtained  is  yellow  or  white, 
and  after  cooling,  on  treating  this  with  nitrate  of  silver,  no  brick-red 
arseniate  results.     He  then  continues : 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  declare  that  these  stains  are  arsenical,  since  they  do  not 
present  all  the  necessary  characters.  What  is  their  nature  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
say.  They  are  probably  composed  of  organic  matter  and  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  arsenic,  not  susceptible  of  detection  by  th^  usual  processes.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  about  twenty  real  arsenical  stains,  of  the  size  of  those 
just  mentioned,  will  yield  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brick-red  pre- 
cipitate. We  cannot  be  too  cautious  when  we  are  required  to  decide  upon  the 
nature  of  the  stains  obtained.  A  witness  is  not  justified  in  pronouncing  them 
to  be  arsenical,  unless  he  has  found  them  to  possess  the  first  three  characters 
which  I  have  assigned  to  them.**  (p.  412.) 

We  cannot  fail  to  remark  here  a  slight  inconsistency,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  us  that  the  author's  mind  is  by  no  means  made  up  as 
to  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  evidence  of  this  kind.  The 
stains  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  extract,  and 
which  he  admits  occur  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  actually  possess,  although  in  an  imperfect  degree,  the  three  cha- 
racters which  he  deems  all-sufficient  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
man,  to  determine  their  real  nature.  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  said 
about  metallic  brilliancy,  but  those  obtained  from  arsenic,  as  it  is  well 
known,  do  not  always  possess  this.  They  are  white  and  opaque,  imme- 
diately volatilized  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  leave  a 
white  or  yellowish  residue  on  evaporation.  The  non- production  of  a 
brick-red  precipitate  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  does  not  deem 
an  essential  character,  is  then  here  the  only  criterion  for  an  opinion ; 
and  the  fallacies  to  which  this  criterion  is  exposed,  when  we  are  ope- 
rating on  such  minute  quantities,  need  not  be  further  adverted  to. 
There  is  obviously  no  boundary  line  to  be  drawn  between  stains  of  this 
description  and  those  actually  resulting  from  arsenic.  The  author  sub- 
stantially admits  this,  in  confessing  that  he  is  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
of  their  real  nature. 

M.  Orfila  then  refers  to  the  case  of  Soufflard,  the  first  in  which 
arsenic  was  actually  detected  in  the  blood  and  organs  of  the  human 
body.  (This  man  destroyed  himself  by  swallowing  a  large  dose  of  ar- 
senic.) The  blood  used  in  the  experiment,  amounting  to  about  eight 
ounces,  was  abstracted  from  the  heart  and  vena  cava.  On  simply  boil- 
ing the  blood  in  distilled  water,  scarcely  any  was  procured  ;  but  on  in- 
cinerating the  residue  of  the  clot  with  nitre,  a  large  proportion  was  ob- 
tained. A  parallel  experiment  on  a  similar  quantity  of  blood  taken 
from  a  female  patient  gave  no  arsenic,  clearly  showing  that  the  metal 
existed  in  the  body  of  Soufflard,  and  not  in  the  reagents  employed  to 
extract  it. 

"  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  were  boiled  in  distilled  water  with  potash. 
The  decoction  yielded  arsenic.  A  parallel  experiment  on  the  lower  extremity 
of  an  adult,  who  had  not  been  poisoned,  gave  no  arsenic.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  lungs  of  Soufflard  treated  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  were 
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ilso  found  to  contiuD  the  poison  ;  while  the  same  organs  of  an  adult,  who  had 
not  been  poisoned,  contained  none.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  case  brown  stains 
resembling  those  of  arsenic  were  procured  ;  but  on  examination  these  were 
profed  to  be  owing  to  impurity/'  (p.  416.) 

This  case  seems  to  establish  clearly  that  arsenic  is  absorbed  into,  and 
circulated  with  the  blood  of  a  person  who  has  been  poisoned  by  that 
substance. 

The  first  memoir  is  terminated  with  a  series  of  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  experiments  and  observations.  We  have  incorporated  the 
greater  number  of  these  in  our  remarks,  and  we  shall  now,  therefore, 
only  briefly  extract  what  may  be  novel  or  interesting. 

"Arsenic  is  to  be  found  in  the  urine,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  and  viscera  of 
those  who  have  taken  it.  When  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  it  may  be  in 
the  viscera  and  urine,  and  when  it  begins  to  disappear  from  the  viscera,  it  will 
he  more  abandantly  found  in  the  urine.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however^ 
thititis  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  blood  and  viscera.  In  two  cases  in  the 
homan  subject  it  was  found  in  the  blood  fourteen  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
the  pobon,  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  it  probable  that  evidence  of  its  presence 
ia  that  liquid  would  have  been  obtainable  twenty-five  and  thirty  hours  after  the 
poison  had  been  taken.  The  viscera  will  retain  the  poison  for  several  days.** 
(p.  418.) 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  obvious  a  time  must  arrive  when 
Done  will  exist  in  the  body,  if  the  individual  survives  long  enough. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  for  analysis  the  urine  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  this  poison.  With  respect  to  the  blood,  a  few 
ooDces  are  sufficient  for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  arsenic. 
Venesection  will  thus  enable  us  to  determine  the  fact  of  poisoning,  in  a 
person  who  survives  the  effects  of  arsenic.  Orfila  thinks  that  venesec- 
tioQ  should  form  a  part  of  the  treatment,  since  it  not  merely  allays  in- 
flammation, but  actually  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  poison  from  the 
circalating  system,    (p.  419.) 

The  following  case,  which  occurs  in  the  third  memoir,  will  serve  to 
iliustrate  the  preceding  remarks  : 

"  Madame  N.,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  herself,  swallowed  a  spoonful 
of  ftoely-powdered  arsenic.  In  twelve  hours  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  bleed  her.  Venesection  was  performed  and  leeches  were 
ipplied  to  the  epigastrium.    The  next  day  M.  Casimir  Broussais  sent  me  about 

ten  oQoces  of  blood The  liquid  obtained  from  the  incinerated  residue 

of  this  quantity  when  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  gave  about  twenty 
smidl  arsenical  stains,  not  much  coloured,  but  brilliant.  The  patient  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  ultimately  recovered."  (p.  464.) 

This  is  a  case  of  singular  interest.  It  will  serve  as  a  good  precedent 
for  medical  jurists  when  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  evidence  of  arsenical 
poisoning  in  the  living  subject. 

2.  The  Second  Memoir  is  devoted  exclusively  to  an  examination  of  the 
means  by  which  the  purity  of  the  reagents  employed  in  the  process  may 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  It  must  strike  every  professional  reader, 
and  of  course  it  would  occur  to  an  acute  barrister,  that  in  these  refined 
chemical  experiments  the  operator  is  much  exposed  to  error,  from  the 
ksX  of  arsenic  being  accidentally  present  in  the  tests  or  in  the  apparatus 
eopbyed*  When  a  witness  infers  the  presence  of  the  poison  from  the 
discovery  of  such  minute  traces,  he  is  bound  to  show  that  no  fallacy  of 
(hb  kind  ccmld  possibly  have  existed.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
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the  author  into  the  minute  instructions  which  he  givei  on  this  subjei 
Sulphuric  acid  occasionally  contains  traces  of  arsenic,  but  we  have  tri 
many  specimens  of  the  kind  commonly  used  by  chemists  in  this  count 
without  meeting  with  one  possessing  this  impurity.  Neither  nitric  ac 
nor  nitrate  of  potash  is  in  general  found  to  contain  arsenic,  but  the  zii 
of  commerce  occasionally  presents  traces  of  it.  We  have  never  met  wit 
arsenic  in  using  good  laminated  zinc;  and  the  impurity  is  so  rare,  th 
Oriila  only  found  it  three  times  in  making  five  hundred  trials.  Orfi 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  first  noticed,  we  believe,  I 
Dr.  Geoghegan  of  Dubhn,  that  arsenic  is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  the  zii 
employed  when  it  has  been  frequently  used,  and  hence  the  necessity  f( 
renewing  the  zinc  in  cases  of  great  delicacy.  No  one,  however,  acquainti 
with  Marsh's  test,  would  proceed  to  analyze  a  liquid  by  it,  until  he  hs 
first  satisfied  himself  that  the  materials  employed  were  entirely  free  froi 
traces  of  the  poison.  One  or  two  negative  results  from  the  apparatt 
and  materials  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  this.  Many  must  be  made  i 
a  case  of  importance,  and  at  a  certain  interval  from  each  other.  Mi 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  vessels  of  copper,  iron,  or  porcelain,  en 
ployed  for  making  the  decoctions  of  animal  matter,  are  not  likely  to  yiel 
a  particle  of  arsenic  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  impurity  of  tests  whi( 
M.  Orfila  does  not  appear  to  us  to  make  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  wc 
known,  and  he  admits  the  fact,  that  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsen 
may  be  obtained  when  we  operate  on  one  organ,  while,  by  taking  a  largp 
portion  of  the  viscera,  the  metal  will  be  procured.  No  application  of  th 
important  fact  is  made  in  the  directions  given  for  trying  the  purity  of  tl 
tests,  while  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  apply  with  as  much  force  to  them  \ 
to  the  organs  of  the  human  body.  Thus  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potai 
may  yield  no  arsenic,  while,  by  operating  on  several  pounds,  traces  of  tl 
poison  might  be  procured.  In  Orfila's  process,  large  quantities  of  nitr 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  and  when  by  it  only  the  faintest  traces 
arsenic  are  procured,  we  must  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  examining  f 
that  poison  so  much  of  the  tests  as  may  have  been  actually  employ^  i 
the  investigation.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  furnish  satisfactory  medici 
legal  evidence  of  the  real  source  of  the  poison. 

3.  The  Third  Memoir  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  sin< 
it  is  here  we  find  the  latest  improvements  in  the  author's  analytical  pn 
cess.  Many  experiments  were  performed  to  determine  whether  nitr 
acid  was  preferable  to  nitrate  of  potash  in  decomposing  organic  matte 
as  also  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  length  of  time  most  favorable  to  tl 
process  of  incineration.  We  subjoin  Us  conclusions,  which  appear  to  i 
somewhat  confused : 

'M.  In  using  nitrie  acid  for  detecting  arsenic  which  has  been  absorbed,  i 
roust  avoid  carbonizing  the  soft  parts  rapidly  and  with  flame,  or  slowly  and  wi 
the  extrication  of  a  pyrogeDcous  odour ;  for  in  either  case,  the  greater  part, 
not  the  whole  of  the  arsenic,  will  be  lost 

^  2.  The  loss  of  arsenic  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  organic  ma 
ter  incinerated. 

^3.  If  we  wish  to  extract  all  the  arsenic  present,  this  will  be  best  accomplishi 
by  incioerstinj^  the  organs  in  an  instant,  without  flame  or  ignition,  and  with  tl 
production  or  a  large  quantity  of  thick  smoke,  and  of  a  bulky  and  spoiij 
chareoaL 
X   **  4.  That  the  organs.  In  order  to  undergo  this  form  of  carbonization,  mu 
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be  premusljr  dried,  aod  then  digested  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  which 
boweTer  faries  with  each  organ- 

"5>  That  this  process  (with  nitric  acid)  is  preferable  to  that  with  nitrate  of 
potiab,  since  there  is  no  perceptible  loss  of  metallic  arsenic.*'  (p.  454.) 

Dor  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  relative  to  the 
author's  process,  but  as  no  complete  account  of  it  has  yet  appeared  in 
English,  and  it  undoubtedly  possesses  advantages  over  all  the  methods 
hitherto  recommended  for  detecting  arsenic  in  complex  organic  sub- 
stances, we  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  such  a  description,  as  to  render  it  easy 
to  be  followed  by  our  readers. 

The  viscera  cut  into  small  pieces  are  to  be  boiled  for  about  six  hours 
m  a  porcelain  vessel  with  distilled  water,  holding  a  few  grains  of  pure 
potash  dissolved.    This  aqueous  decoction  is  filtered,  acidulated  by  mu- 
liatic  acid,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then  passed 
ioto  it.    If,  instead  of  the  viscera,  we  employ  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities for  making  the  decoction,  the  fat  must  be  separated  by  allowing 
the  liquid  to  cool  before  the  gas  is  passed  in.     After  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  sometimes  several  days,   the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  mixed 
with  animal  matter,  falls  down.      The  precipitate,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature,    is  separated  by  filtration.      The  filtered  liquid,    although  no 
loDger  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  still  contain  arsenic  :  to 
prove  this,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  the  residue  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  described.  The  solid  residue  of  the  viscera,, 
left  after  making  the  decoction  in  water,  is  to  be  perfectly  dried,  and  then 
bmediately  digested  in  strong  nitric  acid.      In  general  the  decoction  in 
water  will  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  arsenical  compound  ;  but  this 
tobsequeot  treatment  with  nitric  acid  will  ensure  the  entire  extraction  of 
Any  that  may  remain.      Our  readers  will  remark  that,  in  speaking  of 
Soafliard's  case,  the  author  stated  that,  by  decoction  in  water,  but  little 
arKnic  was  obtained  from  the  blood,  the  greater  part  being  left  in  the 
solid  residue.     This  discrepancy  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
really  the  fact. 

We  will  now  resume  the  analysis  of  the  precipitate  supposed  to  con- 
tain sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic.     This  is  of  a  yellow  brown  or  g^ay 
colottr :  it  is  to  be  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  digested 
several  tiroes  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.     The  alkali  dissolves  out 
the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  is  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.     The  sulphuret  after  this  is  of  a  brighter  yellow,  from  having^ 
lost  a  portion  of  organic  matter.     It  is  allowed  to  subside  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  withdrawn  from  it  by  means  of  a 
pipette.     The  sulphuret  is  now  dried  without  removal :  one  portion  of  it 
may  be  reduced  as  usual  by  black  fiux,  another  portion  may  be  reserved 
for  decomposition  in  Marsh's  apparatus.     To  effect  this,  the  sulphuret 
mast  undergo  a  further  change  before  its  introduction,  since  nascent 
hydrogen  cannot  remove  arsenic  from  the  pure  sesquisulphuret.    A  por- 
tion of  the  yellow  powder  is  heated  for  a  few  moments  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  any  organic  matter  present  is  thereby  oxidized  and  destroyed ;  the 
salphur  is  transformed  to  sulphuric,  and  the  arsenic  to  arsenic  acid.    The 
sarplus  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  expelled  by  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  diynesB,  and  the  dried  residue  (arsenic  acid)  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
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water,  and  placed  in  the  apparatus,  when  the  evidence  of  the  presenc 
arsenic  is  speedily  obtained,  (pp.  398,  456.) 

There  is  here  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  common  met! 
Organic  matter,  mixed  with  the  sulphuret,  has  hitherto  much  embarra 
the  experimentalist  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  metal,  and  no  meai 
separating  it  have  been  devised  equal  to  those  above  recommende< 
Orfila.  The  arsenic  acid,  it  is  to  be  observed,  will  yield  a  sublic 
with  black  flux,  much  more  readily  than  the  pure  sesquisulphuret. 

The  author  avows  that,  in  his  view,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings 
not  absolutely  necessary ;  and  if  he  recommends  the  formation  of  a  det 
tion  by  boiling  the  animal  matter,  and  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydroj 
it  is  to  bow  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession,  by  applying  an  a 
tional  test.  So  far  from  being  necessary,  he  seldom  resorts  to  it,  but  ] 
ceeds  to  act  at  once  on  the  dried  organ  by  nitric  acid ;  or,  if  the 
parts  be  abundant,  on  an  aqueous  decoction  of  them  evaporated  to  c 
ness.  (p.  456.) 

Different  proportions  of  nitric  acid  are  recommended  for  operating 
different  organs, — for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  ] 
portions  appear  to  us  large;  thus,  for  a  dried  liver  weighing  twi 
ounces,  no  less  than  thirty-four  ounces  of  strong  nitric  acid  are 
quired,  (p.  457.) 

The  operation  with  nitric  acid  is  very  simple.  The  whole  of  the  s 
is  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  heated  over  a  slow  fire;  the  ani 
matter  thoroughly  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  to  fragment 
gradually  added  at  short  intervals.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  abundai 
evolved,  and  the  animal  matter  dissolves.  If  much  of  this  be  put  in  at  oi 
or  it  be  not  thoroughly  dried  when  introduced,  a  considerable  quantit 
froth  is  formed,  which  by  boiling  over  may  cause  a  loss  of  arsenic.  ' 
liquid,  which  is  at  first  yellow,  becomes  orange -coloured,  and  finally 
deep  red ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  inspissated  by  evaporation.  In  continu 
the  heat,  the  whole  of  the  matter  becomes  carbonized ;  and  when  a  i\ 
black  smoke  begins  to  escape,  the  vessel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  i 
The  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  here  converted  to  arsenic  acid,  and  this  is  ea 
removed  from  the  carbonaceous  residue  by  digesting  it  in  distilled  wa 
The  solution  is,  if  necessary,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  inl 
duced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  when  the  evidence  of  arsenic  will  be 
tained.  If  the  whole  body  is  to  be  examined,  separate  decoctions  of 
muscles  and  organs  may  be  made,  these  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
dried  residues  united  and  digested  in  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  describ 
(p.  458.) 

The  author  has  found  some  inconvenience  from  the  froth  produced 
introducing  the  solution  of  arsenic  acid  into  Marsh's  apparatus.  He  the 
fore  advises  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  olive  oil;  we  should  prefer  e 
ploying  alcohol  for  reasons  already  stated.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  resi 
ing  solution  of  arsenic  acid  were  so  viscid  as  to  produce  much  froth 
appears  to  us  that  this  might  be  got  rid  of  by  evaporating  it  to  drync 
again  digesting  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating,  and  then  redissolving  in  c 
tilled  water. 

'*  In  these  experiments,  care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  nitric  acid  is 
employed^  that  the  heat  is  not  too  intense ;  and  that,  during  carbonization. 
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contenU  do  not  bant  into  flame.     Under  any  of  these  accidents,  the  arsenic 
oigfat  be  entirely  dissipated/*  (p.  460.) 

The  efficacy  of  this  process  was  well  tested  as  to  time  in  the  two  following 


The  liver  from  the  body  of  N.  M.,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poison,  and 
had  been  interred  for  five  months,  was  carbonized  by  nitric  acid.    The 
•qoeons  decoction  yielded  an  abundance  of  arsenical  stains."  (p.  463.) 

"  I  obtained  from  the  heart,  mesentenr,  omentum,  and  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tiies  of  M.  Comant,  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic.  This  person  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1838:  his  body  was  exhumed  m  July,  1839,  and  the  organs  above  men - 
tioned  were  examined  in  the  month  of  December  following. "  (p.  464.) 

When  nitrate  of  potash  is  used  for  the  process  of  incineration  instead  of 
nitric  acid,  then  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  separate 
the  alkali  from  the  resulting  carbonate  and  arseniate.  The  sulphate  of 
potash  formed,  is  separated  by  crystallization.  The  arsenic  acid  is  freed 
from  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  evaporation  ;  but  if  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus be  oaedy  this  last  step  is  not  necessary. 

4.  The  Fourth  Memoir  describes  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
anenic,  as  a  natural  constituent  of  the  human  body.  This  is  a  startling 
novelty,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  the  statement  is  based  therefore 
requires  close  examination.  The  author  affirms  that  arsenic  exists  in 
human  bone,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  dog,  ox,  and  sheep.  The  arsenical 
compound  existing  in  bone  cannot  be  extracted  by  boiling  that  substance 
in  water,  hence  no  medico-legal  difficulty  can  arise  on  that  ground.  The 
inenic  is  lost  when  the  bone  has  been  intensely  calcined,  and  when  the 
calcination  has  taken  place  in  air,  or  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
heated  fuel.     The  presence  of  arsenic  was  detected 

"By  heating  the  bones  above  an  intense  (ire  without  contact  until  they  be- 
come friable  and  of  a  grayish- white  colour.  They  were  then  finely  powdered 
Md  sifted.  EMt  ouncet  of  the  powder  were  digested  in  distilled  water,  with 
three  otmces  ofsulphuric  acid ;  arter  four  days  more  distilled  water  was  added, 
the  mixture  boiled,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation  made  up.  The  filtered  liquid, 
pheed  in  Marsh's  apparatus,  yielded  numerous  brown  arsenical  stains  of  great 
Wil&uicy  and  thickness.**  (p. 467) 

''Arsenic  was  also  detected  in  bone  which  had  been  carbonized  in  a  common 
ovdhle,  at  a  high  temperature,  but  without  access  of  air."    (iM.) 

In  boiling  six  ounces  of  common  bone  ash  with  distilled  water,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  pure  potash,  a  liquid  was  obtained  which,  on 
filtration  and  neutralization  by  sulphuric  acid,  gave  arsenical  stains  with 
Marsh's  apparatus,  (p.  471.)  We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  precautions  which  the  author  had  just  before  laid  down  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  determining  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  bone. 
We  have  tried  the  bone  ash  of  commerce  without  detecting  any  trace  of 
arsenic. 

When  we  look  to  the  number  of  eminent  chemists  who  have  analyzed 
bone  without  Bnding  any  arsenic  present,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
experiments  of  M.  Or6(a  require  corroboration,  before  we  admit  the  ex- 
irtenoe  of  arsenic  in  that  substance  as  a  natural  constituent.  Hisenthu- 
aastic  doTOtion  to  the  subject  may  have  led  him  to  overlook  some  source 
of  error.  Besides,  he  appears  to  have  relied  upon  the  use  of  Marsh's  ap- 
paratus alone,  whereas,  did  arsenic  exist  so  abundantly  as  his  results 
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would  lead  us  to  suppose,  other  corroborative  tests  might  be  employed. 
May  not  the  deposit  have  been  some  combination  of  phosphorus  ?  At 
any  rate  we  must  remind  him,  when  he  relies  so  exclusively  on  one  test, 
of  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  recent  trial  of  Madame 
Lafiarge.  ''  Marsh's  apparatus  is  of  recent  date.  It  has  not  yet  been 
perfectly  studied  by  every  one,  and  even  those  who  have  studied  it 
frequently  find  themselves  embarrassed  in  using  it.*' 

His  observations  on  this  subject  require  revision.  Thus  he  has  not 
settled  whether  the  alleged  arsenic  exists  in  the  animal  or  in  the  earthy 
part  of  bone,  nor  has  he  analyzed  bone  in  the  humid  way,  that  is,  in  sepa- 
rating the  animal  matter  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  arsenic  in  this 
case  should  be  found  in  the  arid  menstruum,  or  in  the  separated  gelatin. 

In  submitting  the  blood  and  viscera  of  subjects  which  had  not  been 
poisoned  to  these  analytical  processes,  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  smallest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  not  undertake  to  say  positively  that  it  is  absent.  The  present 
means  for  its  detection  may  not  be  sufficiently  delicate ;  a  more  improved 
process,  or  the  bare  fact  of  operating  at  once  on  fifteen  or  twenty  brains, 
or  a  like  number  of  livers  and  lungs,  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
metal  as  a  constituent  even  of  these  viscera.  M.  Orfila  mignt  have 
added  that  by  operating  on  subjects  of  different  ages,  different  sexes, 
and  difierent  stintes  of  health,  arsenic  might  in  some  instances  be  dis- 
covered, at  least  to  the  same  extent  that  it  exists  in  bone.  This  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  height  of  transcendental  analysis.  M.  Orfila  seems  to  be 
little  aware  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  leaves  the  subject,  that  he 
is  giving  the  benefit  of  an  argumentum  ex  concesso  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  his  views.  To  our  minds  it  is  left  uncertain  whether  by  more 
numerous  experiments  on  different  subjects  he  might  not  obtain  the  same 
eTidence  of  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  the  blood  and  viscera,  as  in  the 
skeletons  of  healthy  subjects ;  and  thus,  all  the  practical  benefit  to  sci* 
ence,  derivable  from  his  experiments,  would  be  frittered  away. 

We  have  yet  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  the  muscular  system. 
Do  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  contain  arsenic  or  not?  M.  Orfila 
declines  answering  the  question  one  way  or  the  other;  all  that  he  says 
is:  *'  It  is  not  proved  that  they  do.  (p.  476.)  Many  experiments 
were  performed  by  him  to  determine  this  point;  and  as  a  general  result, 
he  admits  that  he  obtained  from  healthy  muscle,  treated  by  his  process, 
white,  opaque  and  volatile  slains,  some  brown  and  dull,  others  small  and 
brilhant,  or  as  we  understand  it,  ''  metallic.'*  (pp.  476-81.)  These  stains 
are  said  to  be  not  very  soluble  in  cold  nitric  arid  ;  but  dissolved  by  it 
when  diluted  and  boiling,  leaving  a  white  residue  on  evaporation.  The 
author  acknowledges  that  the  stains  may  differ  a  little  in  character, 
owing  to  the  arsenic  (?)  being  in  very  small  quantity,  but  he  observed : 
**  If  I  do  not  affirm  that  muscle  contains  arsenic,  I  will  not  conclude 
from  my  experiments  that  it  does  not  contain  any."  (p.  482.)  From 
his  facts  we  feel  bound  to  conclude,  either  that  the  rules  by  which  he  has 
determined  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  arsenic  in  other  cases  are 
erroneous,  or  that  human  muscle  really  does  contain  that  poison  as  a 
natural  constituent.  With  a  larger  quantity  of  muscle  than  he  employed, 
or  with  an  improved  process,  he  thinks  arsenic  might  be  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  the  muscular  system.     {lb,) 
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Although  he  contends  that  the  stains  from  muscle  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  truly  arsenical,  yet  he  advises  a  witness  in  search- 
ing for  arsenic  in  a  suspected  case,  to  confine  his  analysis  to  the  viscera. 
'*  He  may  thus  avoid  objections,  which,  although  of  little  value,  might 
still  have  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  certain  juries."  (!)  (p.  485.) 

The  author  appears  to  us  to  leave  this  part  of  his  subject  in  great  ob- 
Kority.  At  p.  476  seven  experiments  are  related,  in  which  stains  re- 
sembling those  of  arsenic  were  procured  in  each  case  from  muscle, 
although  not  obtained  from  poisoned  subjects.  At  p.  416  we  find  that 
the  production  of  similar  stains  from  muscle  in  Soufflard's  case,  was  taken 
IS  evidence  of  poison  having  been  absorbed,  and  conjointly  with  this,  the 
lower  extremity  of  a  normal  subject  was  submitted  to  the  same  operation 
without  any  stains  resulting !  How  are  such  differences  to  be  reconciled? 
It  seems  to  us  clear  from  the  experiments  (p.  476)  that  the  production 
of  stains  from  muscle  is  no  evidence  of  poisoning;  while  their  non-pro- 
doction  in  the  parallel  experiment  connected  with  Soufflard's  case,  is 
wboUy  opposed  to  the  results  of  the  seven  experiments  subsequently  de- 
taiied. 

The  Fifth  Memoir  involves  many  new  points  which  are  likely,  if  corrobo- 
rated, to  give  rise  to  some  medico -legal  discussion.  The  first  question  which 
tiieaathor  proposes  to  examine  is,  whether  arsenic  ever  exists  in  the  soil 
of  cemeteries  or  graveyards.  He  answers  this  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the 
admission  is  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  earth  is  greatly  mixed 
with  the  fragments  of  bones.  Indeed,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  arsenic 
is  simply  that  which  he  alleges  to  be  naturally  contained  in  bone.  It 
was  not  sufficient  in  these  cases  to  digest  the  soil  in  hot  or  cold  water 
and  operate  on  the  decoction.  He  found  it  necessary  to  macerate  the 
earth  for  several  days  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  boil  the  whole 
for  some  hours  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  (p.  493.)  Even  in  these  cases 
the  stains  obtained,  were  extremely  small,  and  the  arsenic  only  in  infini- 
tesimal quantity.  Assuming  that  arsenic  really  exists  in  the  earth  of 
cemeteries,  we  find  many  experiments  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
taoertaining  whether  in  such  a  case  it  is  liable  to  be  infused  into  a  body 
bj  the  draining  of  water,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  person  having  died 
from  poison.  Without  actually  denying  that  this  might  occur,  the 
aathor  thinks  it  "  difficult  to  admit  that  any  soluble  combination  of 
iraenic  could  so  penetrate  into  a  body  as  to  give  the  idea  of  poisoning : 
aevertheless,  a  serious  mistake  might  be  made,  unless,  before  proceeding 
to  the  analysis,  all  the  arsenical  earth  was  removed  from  the  exterior.'^ 
(p.  499.)  ilien  we  find  him  suggesting  that  cases  of  this  sort  might  be 
delected  by  making  separate  analyses  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
body,  and  noting  the  relative  proportions  of  arsenic  in  each  ! 

lastly.  Is  the  body  of  a  poisoned  individual  likely  to  lose  the  arsenic 
present  in  it,  by  the  drainage  of  water  after  long  interment.  This  ques- 
tion relates  not  so  much  to  the  poison  existing  in  a  free  state  in  the  vis- 
cera, as  to  that  minute  portion  which  has  become  absorbed  into  and  in- 
eorporated  with  them.  There  are  no  facts  to  decide  it ;  but  the  author 
Aiaks  it  wery  unlikely  that  this  small  portion  of  poison  could  be  thus 
'  firom  the  body,  so  long  as  any  visible  traces  of  members  or  vis- 
I.  (p.  503.) 
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Among  the  extraordinary  conclusions  in  this  memoir,  we  may  notice 
the  following : 

'*  If  in  the  soil  of  a  cemetery  we  discover  an  arsenical  compound,  soluble  in 
cold  watery  there  would  be  strong  reason  to  presume  that  it  came  from  some 
bodies  in  the  neighbourhood ,  unless  it  were  proved  that  that  part  of  the  cemetery 
had  been  watered  toith  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  some  other  arsenical  prepa- 
ration." (p.  504.) 

We  have  placed  the  last  lines  in  italics  to  show  how  far  the  author 
deviates  from  what  is  practical,  and  how  prone  he  is  to  work  out  his  ar- 
gument ad  injinitum.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  only 
consistent  in  him  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  possible  presence 
of  arsenic  in  the  iron  or  brass  materials  used  about  a  coffin,  and  to  have 
made  further  exceptions  on  this  ground.  Seriously,  however,  we  must 
declare  our  conviction  that  these  speculations  are  liable  to  do  mischief 
instead  of  benefiting  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence.  We  know 
that  the  latter  is  really  the  author's  object,  and  that  the  science  owes 
him  much ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  him  advising  that  researches  so 
crude  and  ill-digested  should  ever  be  made  the  basis  of  medical  evidence. 

All  the  reasoning  in  the  last  memoir  depends  on  the  admission  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic  as  a  constituent  of  bone ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
this  point  is  yet  satisfactorily  established.  We  allow  that  the  author 
may  have  obtained  stains  resembling  those  of  arsenic,  not  only  from  bone 
but  from  the  soil  of  cemeteries :  still  we  learn  from  his  own  statements 
that  unless  these  stains  be  of  a  very  decided  character,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  distinguishing  them  from  those  which  are  not  arsenical.  We 
think  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  rely  upon  slight  appearances,  and  to 
take  what  is  barely  probable  for  what  is  real :  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  explain  several  inconsistencies  into  which  he  has  been  led 
in  these  memoirs.  We  must  here  remind  him  of  his  own  observation  on  a 
late  memorable  occasion  in  cases  of  poisoning.  **  Medical  jurisprudence 
is  not  satisfied  with  suppositions,  it  requires  positive  proofs.  The  metal 
must  be  reproduced" — we  would  add — to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
all  chemists. 

In  these  memoirs  there  are  many  sound  practical  remarks :  the  process 
for  extracting  arsenic  from  organic  mixtures  is  the  best  in  our  judgment 
which  has  been  hitherto  devised.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  some  of 
the  author's  opinions  based  upon  less  questionable  grounds,  since  they 
are  likely  to  be  extensively  circulated,  and  have  much  influence  on  the 
practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  Sixth  Memoir  refers  to  some  facts  connected  with  tartarized  anti- 
mony  as  a  poison.  These  are  new  and  therefore  require  to  be  briefly  ad- 
verted to.  Antimony,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  by  hydrogen  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  Very  soon  after  Mr. 
Thompson's  discovery  of  this  fact,  the  apparatus  was  used  in  this  country 
as  a  test  for  antimony ;  but  M.  Orfila,  has,  we  believe,  the  credit  of  first 
employing  it  to  detect  the  presence  of  that  metal  in  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Magendie  had  inferred  from  his  physiological  experiments  that 
it  was  actually  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  but  there  were  no  means  of 
demonstrating  its  positive  existence  in  the  blood  and  secretions.  The 
author  having  satisfied  himself  that  antimony  might  be  detected  in  or* 
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ganic  mixtures  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  he  had  successfully 
employed  for  arsenic,  proceeded  to  determine  the  question  by  chemical 
analysis. 

As  general  results  he  found,  "  1,  that  tartarized  antimony  introduced 
into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  is  quickly  carried  into  the 
substance  of  the  viscera,  where  it  remains  but  a  short  Ume,  especially  in 
the  non-secretory  organs ;  2,  that  after  having  left  these  viscera,  it  is 
eliminated  with  the  urine  and  probably  also  with  the  other  secretions." 
(p.  517.) 

We  learn  further  that  from  the  well-known  emetic  powers  of  this  body 
it  is  likely  to  be  soon  expelled  from  the  stomach ;  and  chemical  analysis 
may  ^1  to  detect  it  in  that  organ,  when  it  will  still  be  found  in  theoUier 
fiscera,  which  it  may  have  reached  by  absorption.  The  liver  and  the 
kidneys  generally  retain  traces  of  the  metal  longer  than  the  other  organs, 
owing  to  the  blood  remaining  longer  in  them.  The  salt  appears  to  be 
ODJy  partially  decomposed ;  for  it  is  capable  of  being,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, removed  from  the  blood  and  soft  parts  by  boiling  water ;  but  the 
process  for  its  complete  extraction  is  a  little  more  complex.  The  vis- 
cera being  thoroughly  dried  are  to  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  as  in 
the  case  of  arsenic.  The  resulting  carbonaceous  residue  is  to  be  boiled 
in  muriatic  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  filtered,  and 
then  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus.  In  this  case,  the  salt  of  anti- 
mony present  is  reduced,  and  chloride  of  antimony  is  formed  by  digest- 
ing Uie  residue  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Should  we  be  examining  a  liquid, 
we  have  only  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  with  the  residue  in 
the  same  way.  The  author  finds  that  the  metal  may  be  discovered  in 
the  urine  when  it  has  left  every  other  organ  and  secretion ;  but  under  all 
circumstances,  it  disappears  from  the  body  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  arsenic. 

The  metallic  stains  suspected  to  be  antimonial  are  to  be  identified  by 
the  means  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  Seventh  and  last  Memoir  we  have  some  account  of  the  salts  of 
copper,  and  the  method  of  detecting  that  metal  in  the  viscera  of  the  body. 
Before  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
metal  copper  was  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  it  was  of  course  necessary 
to  find  out  a  sure  and  delicate  process  for  detecting  its  presence.  Cop- 
per being  a  fixed  metal,  a  very  different  proceeding  was  here  required  to 
that  adopted  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  After  many  trials, 
Orfila  came  to  the  conclusion,  generally  agreed  upon  among  chemists, 
that  the  deposit  of  the  metal  on  iron  is  the  best  test,  when  it  exists  only 
io  minute  traces. 

The  salts  employed  in  the  experiments  were  the  acetate  and  the  sul- 
phate; and  the  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  portion  of  the  metal 
had  become  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  viscera.  Dogs  were  selected 
ibr  the  experiments :  in  some  cases  the  salts  were  introduced  into  the 
itomach,  and  the  oesophagus  tied ;  in  others,  the  powdered  salt  was 
placed  in  a  wound  made  in  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  The 
mmals  either  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  or  were  killed,  and  their 
viscera  immediately  examined. 

The  ibllowiDg  plan  was  resorted  to  for  detecting  copper.     The  viscera 
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were  cat  into  pieces  and  boiled  for  six  hours  in  a  quantity  of  distillei 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  decoction  was  fil 
tered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  was  carbonized  b; 
heatins  it  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  and  the  carbonaceous  ash  was  thei 
treated  with  muriatic,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  wa 
filtered  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  was  then  dbsolvec 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  introducing  a  piece  o 
polished  iron  into  this  liquid,  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  was  depoaitei 
on  it  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  (p.  533.)  Many  hours  arc  sometimes  re 
quired  for  this  deposit  to  take  place,  where  the  quantity  of  metal  i 
small. 

In  this  way,  copper  was  detected  in  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  am 
kidneys  of  animals  experimented  on ;  nor  did  the  results  vary,  whethe 
the  analysis  were  performed  on  the  organs  extracted  from  the  recentl; 
killed  animal,  or  from  one  which  had  been  some  time  dead.  It  is  worth 
of  remark,  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  copper  either  in  th 
blood  or  in  the  urine  of  these  animals,  (pp.  540-2.)  The  experiments 
however,  clearly  show  that  the  metal  in  some  form  or  other  does  find  it 
way  into  the  circulation. 

but  since  copper  is  said  to  be  a  natural  constituent  of  the  healthy  ani 
mal  organs,  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  to  perform  some  experiment 
in  order  to  enable  medical  witnesses  to  distinguish  this  normal  coppc 
from  that  introduced  into  the  system  as  a  poison. 

In  operating  on  the  viscera  of  the  healthy  human  body  and  dogs,  ii 
the  way  already  described,  not  a  trace  of  that  metal  could  be  foun<i 
Water,  especially  at  a  boiling  temperature,  will  dissolve  the  greater  pai 
of  the  copper  introduced  into  the  viscera  as  a  poison ;  but  it  will  not  n 
move  any  portion  of  that  which  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  orgai 
This  normal  copper  can  only  be  detected  by  drying  and  incinerating  th 
greater  number  of  the  viscera  of  the  human  body,  and  then  it  is  onl 
found  in  very  minute  traces.  The  same  organs  in  the  healthv  dog,  simi 
larly  treated,  do  not  yield  any  portion  of  the  metal.  This  difference  i 
ascribed  by  Orfila  not  to  the  entire  absence  of  copper  from  the  viscer 
of  the  dog,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  occupy  much  less  bulk  than  in  tfa 
human  subject,  and  therefore  that  the  proportion  of  copper  is  probabl 
too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  same  chemical  process,  (p.  549.) 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question,  relative  t 
the  transudation  of  the  poison  through  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  sui 
rounding  viscera.  A  question  of  this  kind  does  not  appear  to  us  to  hav 
any  practical  bearing.  The  fact  of  imbibition  taking  place  after  death  i 
well  known.  The  only  possible  case  in  which  any  doubt  could  arise  froi 
such  a  circumstance  is  in  the  very  improbable  occurrence  of  the  intro 
duction  of  copper  into  the  stomach  of  a  dead  person.  Here  imbibitioi 
n^ight  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  poison  having  be*en  circulated  after  al 
sorption  ;  but  as,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  have  first  to  account  for  tli 
presence  of  a  salt  of  copper  in  the  stomach,  the  minor  would  merge  i 
the  major  question. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  notice  of  M.  Orfila*s  late  discoverie 
Many  of  these  are  in  a  medico-legal  and  physiological  view  of  great  valu 
and  practical  importance.     We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  < 
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the  Memoirs  on  Arsenic.  The  author  has  there  shadowed  out  some  lines 
of  inFestigationy  which  we  hope  he  will  pursue  with  the  same  zeal  which 
be  has  hitherto  showo.  The  Essays  on  Antimony  and  Copper  will  be 
rendered  more  complete  by  his  extending  his  expenments,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs,  to  the  human  subject.  Neither  antimony  nor  copper 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  blood  of  man  or  animals  poisoned  by  the  salts 
of  these  metals.  Antimony  has  been  discovered  in  the  uriue  of  persons 
who  had  taken  large  medicinal  doses  of  this  substance,  but  copper  has 
Dot  been  detected  under  these  circumstances,  in  any  of  the  human  organs 
or  secretions.  However  valuable  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals 
may  be  to  the  physiologist,  observations  on  man  are  of  infinitely  greater 
falue  to  the  medical  jurist. 


Art.  III. 

A  Practical  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  their  Treatment^ 
Medically,  Topically,  and  by  Operation.  By  Frederick  Tyrrell, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital ;  Surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  &c.  Two  Volumes;  with 
Plates.— London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  633,  566. 

Iv  an  introduction  extending  to  considerable  length,  Mr.  Tyrrell  sum- 
marily states  the  general  pathological  and  therapeutical  views  brought 
forward  in  the  body  of  his  work.  The  general  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases,  according  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  should  have, for  its  object,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  roost  important  secretions,  the  regulation  of  the  general 
power,  and  the  correction  of  local  morbid  action. 

'*  Rei^iilation  of  the  general  power  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  highest  import- 
mce,  for  J  am  satisfied  that  a  salutary  and  curative  process  cannot  be  esta- 
blished or  maintained  whilst  the  general  power  is,  on  the  one  hand,  in  excess, 
or  above  par ;  or,  on  the  other  hand^  when  it  is  ?ery  deficient  or  much  helom 
ftr,^*  (p.  xxxvii.) 

The  means  enumerated  for  effecting  a  diminution  of  power  when  it  is 
in  excess  or  above  par  are,  principally,  spare  diet,  free  action  upon  the 
principal  secretions,  quietude,  and  abstraction  of  blood.  In  regard  to 
the  last,  our  author  says  (p.  xxxviii.)  that  it  ''  should  be  resorted  to  only 
in  urgent  and  hazardous  cases,  and  then  it  should  be  employed  cau- 
tiously. I  consider,"  he  continues,  "  the  general  abstraction  of  blood  to 
be  unnecessary  and  improper,  unless  the  pulse  evinces  a  degree  of  re* 
nstance  or  incompressibility ,  besides  an  unusual  degree  of  fulness  or 
quickness."  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  too  much  afraid  of  ve- 
nesection, and  that  he  is  too  exclusive  in  his  indications  for  it.  FuHv  ap- 
preciating the  importance  of  incompressibility  of  the  pulse  as  an  mdi- 
cation — a  point  so  ably  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Wardrop — we  would  have  it 
remembered  that,  as  this  distinguished  ophthalmological  writer  remarks, 
^  there  are  other  qualities  perceptible  in  the  radial  pulse  which  also  in- 
dicate the  propriety  of  bloodletting,"  whether  '*  taken  singly  or  combined 
with  other  symptoms,  more  particularly  local  pain,  hot  skin,  and  white 
tongue."  In  the  case  of  the  eye,  circumorbital  pain  and  redness,  it  may 
be  mentioiiedy  are,  even  when  taken  singly,  an  excellent  criterion ;  for 
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whenever  these  are  present,  the  blood  is  buffy  and  the  rdief  from  Tene- 
section  striking.  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions,  as  an  exception  to  his  rule,  the 
slow,  laboured,  and  compressible  pulse  which  usually  exists  when  theare  is 
cerebral  mischief  or  disease.  In  this  case  the  abstraction  of  blood,  **  by 
relieving  excess  of  cerebral  vascular  action  or  pressure,  &vonfB  the  v^ 
turn  of  a  proper  degree  of  nervous  power."  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  same  thing  effected  in  the  state  of  depression  depending  merely  on 
the  severity  and  continuance  of  circumorbital  pain.  The  **  decided  and 
rapid  relief  of  urgent  local  symptoms*'  we  consider  an  object  of  so  mod 
consequence  tliat  it  is  to  be  sought  for,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  8lif|;htl] 
protracting  the  cure.  But  we  deny  that  the  prostration  of  strength  lead< 
ing  to  this  effect,  much  less  to  obstinacy  or  difficulty  of  cure,  is  neces- 
sarily produced  by  that  extent  of  bloodletting  which,  along  with  the 
auxiliary  remedies,  usually  procures  the  degree  of  relief  above  mentioned 
It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  justly  reprobating  one  extrem< 
falls  into  the  opposite.  The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ap- 
pear to  us  so  completely  to  meet  Mr.  Tyrrell's  partial  objections  tc 
bloodletting,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them,  long  as  thei 
are,  particularly  as  we  are  persuaded  that  practice  founded  on  sod 
principles  is  much  less  likely  in  the  hands  of  the  many  to  produce  mis 
chief  than  the  practice  founded  on  the  opposite  principles  which  Mr 
Tyrrell  would  inculcate : 

"  I  know  of  no  criterion,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  '*  by  which  we  can  deta 
mine  in  all  cases,  whether  general  or  local  bleeding  should  be  emplovei] 
If  inflammatory  fever  coexist  with  the  local  disorder,  we  should  abstract  bloo 
from  the  system ;  but  we  cannot  say  conversely  that  if  such  fever  be  absent  n 
ought  to  be  content  with  local  depletion ;  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  ez 
ample,  may  reouire  free  general  depletion,  although  it  should  not  be  attende 

with  fever,  (p.  l05.)  I  never,"  he  continues,  '*  saw  a  person  in 

jured  by  a  smgle  large  bleeding  performed  for  an  active  inflammation ;  win] 
generally  the  strength  is  completely  restored  in  twelve  or  twenty-foxu:  houi 
even  after  bleeding  to  syncope.  As  the  restoration  of  the  digestive  functioi 
and  the  secretions  diminishes  the  symptoms,  where  inflammatory  fever  I 
present,  they  who  are  afnud  of  weaxenrng  by  loss  of  blood  recommoid  \ 
preference  aperient  and  diaphoretic  medicines.  If  you  examine  the  history  < 
cases  treated  in  this  way,  you  find  that  two,  three,  or  more  days  are  employe 
in  those  indirect  attempts.  Purgatives  are  given  which  do  not  operate ;  dii 
phoretics  are  tried  which  bring  on  no  discluu'ge  from  the  skin ;  the  local  ii 
flammation  increases;  the  general  disturbance  is  aggravated,  until  the  fen 
comes  to  an  end,  when  the  secretions  and  digestive  functions  are  consequent) 
restored.  Abstraction  of  blood  to  a  proper  amount  accomplishes  the  desire 
olijccts  at  once.  When  you  have  thus  removed  the  load  that  oppresses  the  sy 
tern,  the  suspended  secretions  are  restored,  evacuation  of  the  bowels  takes  plai 
speedily,  and  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  Thus  the  su 
ferings  of  the  patient  are  materially  abridged,  whUe  the  duration  of  the  loc 
disturbance  is  shortened ;  the  latter  being  a  very  important  point  in  the  case  < 
the  eye."  (p.  106.)    {Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.) 

The  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  power  are  principally  die 
stimuli,  and  tonics.     Mr.  Tyrreli*s  remarks  on  tonics  are  good: 

'*  The  selection  of  the  tonic  should  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  d 
bility  and  the  condition  of  the  patient :  thus  when  the  cause  of  the  debilii 
lias  been  loss  of  blood,  or  when  the  patient  is  very  pallid,  and  has  cold  extr 
inities,  and  small,  quick,  but  feeble  pulse,  the  preparations  of  steel  or  zh 
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wiO,  usually,  prove  most  efficacious :  when  the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by 
sefere  or  protracted  febrile  disease,  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  want  of  proper  nourish- 
meot,  the  preparations  of  bark  frequently  promote  the  desired  purpose  better 
than  the  mineral  preparations;  in  those  of  feeble  power  and  scrofulous  diathesis, 
oria  sach  as  have  been  suffering  from  specific  taint,  sarsaparilla,  with  minute 
dotes  of  iocfine  or  mercury,  generally  effect  most  good :  and  in  such  as  e?ince 
UHBital  nerroos  susceptibility  with  feeble  power,  the  addition  of  ammonia,  va- 
kritn,  castor,  &c.,  to  some  or  the  tonics  which  1  have  mentioned,  is,  frequently, 
lery  senriceable.**  (p.  xlii.) 

In  discussing  '*  the  correction  of  local  morbid  action  by  the  influence 
of  alteratiTC  medicines,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  at  some  length  the  use  of 
mercury,  which  he  justly  characterizes  as  "  perhaps,  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  remedy  in  many  of  the  most  important  oph- 
thalmic diseases."  Much,  however,  he  remarks,  depends  on  the  mode 
of  its  administration.  He  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  mercury  acts 
most  beneficially  whilst  the  patient  is  kept  upon  a  very  abstemious  diet, 
ud  lays  it  down  as  '*  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
give  mercury  for  the  continuance  of  a  few  weeks,  that  it  is  essential  to 
promote  and  maintain  power  at  the  same  time.*'  (p.  xlv.) 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Tyrrell's  doctrine  about  ''  power" 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  Brunonian  theory.  It  appears  to  be  equally 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  body  is  a  sort  of  machine  regulated 
by  the  mere  abstraction  or  addition  of  stimuli.  In  urging  so  much  as  he 
does  the  promoting  and  maintaining  of  "  power,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  seems  not 
to  reflect  that  the  patient  often  cannot  bear  generous  diet,  because 
the  stomach  partakes  of  the  general  debility.  Nor  does  he  take  into 
accoimt,  in  laying  down  his  indications  and  counter-indications  for  de- 
pletion at  p.  xxix.,  correct  as  they  may  be  in  the  main,  that  cases  do 
occur  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  debility,  considerable 
depletion  is  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  destructive  progress  of 
inflammation. 

Besides  what  has  been  just  noticed,  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers,  in  his  in- 
troduction, several  topics  of  great  technical  importance,  such  as  the 
mode  of  examining  the  eye  and  the  application  of  local  remedies.  On 
the  latter  topic  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  and  remarks. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  bears  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  employing  warmth 
aad  moisture  by  fomentations  and  steam.  The  latter,  he  says,  ''  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  the  former  when  the  affected  organ  is  excessively 
tender."  The  mode  of  application  recommended  -is  to  invert  a  large 
funnel  over  a  jug  containing  the  heated  fluid,  when  ''  the  steam  which 
escapes  from  the  narrow  end  of  the  tube  can  be  received  against  the 
palpebrse,  at  a  distance  agreeable  to  the  patient." 

LolionSy  Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  to  be  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft 
linen  to  the  surfaces  of  the  eyelids  gently  closed;  when  sufficient  of 
the  fluid  will  penetrate  the  palpebral  aperture,  to  efiect  the  desired  pur- 
pose. He  properly  objects  (page  xlviii.)  **  to  the  use  of  eyeglass,  syringe, 
or  other  such  method  of  applying  lotions,"  telling  us  at  the  same  time 
he  has  seen  much  mischief  from  them.  We  consider  the  eyeglass  a 
I  most  absurd  implement.  In  applying  drops  to  the  eye, ''  the  surgeon 
should  depress,  and  slightly  evert  the  inferior  eyelid,  by  pressing  on  the 
integument  of  the  cheek,  and  then  pass  the  loaded  brush  between  the 
iid  and  the  surface  of  the  globe."  (p.  xiix.)    Though  in  this  case  the 
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fluid  quickly  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower 
eyelid  and  lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  it  does  not  affect  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  upper  eyelid  and  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  so  completely  as  is 
desirable  in  many  cases,  because  even  the  small  quantity  which,  by  the 
mode  of  application  above  recommended,  makes  its  way  between  the 
upper  eyelid  and  eyeball,  is  quickly  washed  away  by  the  torrent  of 
tears  which  follows  the  operation.  We  have,  therefore,  frequently  found 
it  of  the  greatest  service  either  to  evert  the  upper  eyelid  and  pencil  its 
inner  surface,  or,  drawing  it  from  its  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  allow  the  drops  to  flow  freely  underneath.  We  can  also  affirm 
from  multiplied  and  comparative  experience,  that  ointments  introduced 
under  the  upper  eyelid  and  diffused  over  the  eye  by  rubbing  the  eyelid 
over  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  often  proves  of  great  service,  though 
we  infer  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  objects  to  this  mode  of  employing  ointments 
when  he  says  (p.  li.)  that  it  is  not  ''  the  intention  of  the  application" 
that  it  should  **  penetrate  in  quantity  between  the  palpebrae  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye.  And  as  a  further  objection  to  letting  an  ointment 
peuetrate  between  the  eyelids  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  he  remarks  that 
"  the  purest  grease  put  into  the  eye  produces  irritation  by  acting  as  an 
extraneous  matter.'*  (p.  li.)  True ;  and  so  does  even  pure  water,  much 
more,  stimulating  drops.  And  if  it  be  admissible  and  necessary  to  apply 
drops  within  the  lower  eyelid,  it  is  so  also  to  apply  them  within  the  up- 
per eyelid ;  and  if  drops,  ointments  too :  for  the  latter  may  be  frequently 
substituted  with  advantage  for  the  former. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  approves  of  dry  warmth,  maintained  by  applying  over 
the  eye  small  bags  lightly  filled  with  chamomile  flowers  or  bran  or  the 
farina  of  beans,  and  mixed  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  with 
narcotics  or  aromatics.  These  vegetable  bags,  Krduterkissen^  are  much 
used  in  Germany.  Dry  warmth  thus  applied,  Mr.  Tyrrell  remarks, 
**  affords  great  relief  in  some  cases."  (p.  1.) 

Mr.  Tyrrell  finds  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  eyelids  or  the  cheek  a  little 
below  the  inferior  palpebree,  the  best  places  in  which  to  apply  leeches. 
He  observes  (page  li.)  that  ''  they  have  very  little  effect  in  relieving  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  when  placed  upon  the  temple."  He  disap- 
proves of  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  conjunctiva  itself,  on  the  just 
ground  that  the  point  which  has  been  bitten  is  left  elevated  and  irregular, 
and  thus  irritates  like  a  foreign  body.  We  are  not,  however,  prepared 
to  agree  with  him  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  scarification  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  ordinary  cases  in  a  degree  so  great  as  to  counterbalance 
its  advantages,  and  therefore  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  it.  When 
leeches  cannot  be  procured,  or  when  their  use  is  forbidden,  as  when 
from  idiosyncracy  they  excite  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  angular  vein, 
if  well  developed,  may,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  sometimes  be  opened  with  ad- 
vantage ;  otherwise  he  recommends  cupping  on  the  temple,  or  behind 
the  ear,  a  little  below  the  mastoid  process. 

As  counter-irritants,  Mr.  Tyrrell  generally  employs  '*  liniment  of  am- 
monia, mustard-plaster,  tartar-emetic  plaster,  blister,  and  issue."  Blis- 
ters are,  according  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  experience,  more  efficacious  when 
frequently  repeated  than  when  kept  open  by  irritating  ointment 
Amonpt  other  objections  to  issue  or  seton,  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  thai 
be  has  known  instances  of  the  indelible  scar,  which  results  being  detri- 
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mental  to  the  prospects  of  that  class  of  persons  destined  for  servitude  hy 
pceTeDting  them  being  accepted  as  servants.  Mr.  Tyrrell  concludes  his 
iotrodaction  with  remarks  on  the  relief  obtained  by  position  in  acute 

diseases. 

**  I  have  often  heard  the  safferer  observe,  that  he  had  been  sittint^  up  in  bed 
the  greater  part  of  the  nij^ht,  and  that  he  bad  been  easy,  or  bis  pain  had  been 
very  mac;h  lessened  whilst  be  maintained  such  a  position ;  but  tbat  his  symp- 
toms became  aggravated  as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  recumbent  posture.'' 
(p.  If  iii.) 

We  believe  the  relief  here  mentioned  is  as  much  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  patient's  head  being  cooler  while  sitting  up  in  bed  as  to 
position.  The  painful  heat  attending  conjunctivitis  is  in  this  way  re- 
Jiered ;  bat  above  all,  the  circumorbital  or  temporal  pain  attending  ca- 
tarrho-rhenmatic  ophthalmia,  iritis,  &c.,  the  peculiarity  constantly  re- 
marked in  regard  to  which  is  that  it  becomes  worse  as  the  patient  gets 
warm  in  bed.  Persons  who  have  suffered  from  rheumatic  toothach  must 
liare  remarked  the  same  thing,  and,  besides  the  sitting  up  in  bed,  how 
much  a  mouthful  of  cold  water  mitigates  the  pain. 

In  entering  on  the  special  part  of  our  theme,  we  must  premise  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  follows  an  anatomical  arrangement,  successively  taking  up 
the  different  parts  of  the  eyeball  from  the  conjunctiva  inwards.  By  this 
plan  the  diseases  of  the  ocular  appendages  would  have  come  in  last ; 
bat,  "  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  volumes,'* 
tbey  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  ''  in  preference  to  divid- 
ing the  subject  of  Amaurosis,  which  must  have  been  done  had  the 
arrangement  originally  intended  been  followed.*'  The  consideration  of 
the  diseases  of  each  part  is  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  its  anatomy 
aod  physiology. 

Anatomy  of  the  Conjunctiva.  The  general  disposition  of  the  conjunc- 
tifa  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  clumsily,  and,  even  not  very  accurately 
described.  The  structure  of  the  membrane,  we  are  told  (p.  4),  appears 
to  be  chiefly  cellular ;  and,  although  Mr.  Tyrrell  believes  it  to  be  pro- 
perly classed  with  the  mucous  membranes,  he  says,  "  it  does  not  exhibit 
io  the  natural  state  a  villous  appearance,  which  however  becomes  appa- 
rent in  some  states  of  disease.'  A  villous,  or  rather  papillary  appear- 
ance on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  in  the  healthy  state,  may  be  per- 
ceived with  the  naked  eye,  and  quite  distinctly  if  a  magnifying  glass  be 
Qsed.  Mr.  Tyrrell  passes  over  without  notice  the  epithelium,  with 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  invested. 

The  following  statement  sounds  oddly,  until  we  come  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  means  by  organization  the  possession  of  blood-vessels, 
oenres,  and  absorbents:  ''The  conjunctiva,  in  the  natural  state,  ex- 
liihits  hot  slight  traces  of  its  organization."  (p.  4.)  And  the  reason  it 
does  so,  he  informs  us,  is,  that  it  is  "  chiefly  supplied  by  serous  vessels, 
very  few  being  capable  of  circulating  the  red  particles."  Modern  phy- 
siology assures  us  that  *^  serous  vessels"  and  vessels  incapable  **  of  cir- 
culating the  red  particles"  are  mere  things  of  the  imagination.  The  red 
globules  follow  one  another  perhaps  in  single  or  in  double  series  in  the 
conjunctival  vessels,  which,  accordingly,  are  still  invisible  ;  but  when 
more  globnlesget  alongside  of  each  other  then  the  vessels  are  seen. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Conjunctiva.     In  describing  the  diseases 
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of  the  conjunctiva,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  (p.  9)  he  shall  confine  himself  1 
*'  such  divisions  as  lead  to  practical  good,  and  render  unnecessai 
technical  minuteness ;"  and,  in  conformity  with  this  resolve,  he  admii 
the  following  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva :  to  which 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  he  confines  the  term  '*  Ophthalmia**- 
**  Simple  ophthalmia;  pustular  ophthalmia ;  catarrhal  ophthalmia ;  pun 
lent  ophthalmia ;  chronic  ophthalmia,  not  as  a  result  of  acute  disean 
but  originating  in  chronic  form ;  strumous  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia 
and  exanthematous  ophthalmia.  The  last  two  are  modifications  of  moi 
of  the  above  varieties." 

Simple  Acute  Ophthalmia.  The  simplest  example  of  this  would  h 
traumatic  conjunctivitis;  but  as  the  inflammation  of  the  conjuncttvf 
excited  by  injury,  may,  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  th 
patient,  be  puro-mucous,  pustular,  or  phlyctenular,  it  is  obvious  ths 
simple  acute  ophthalmia,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  designated,  ^*  simp] 
taraxis,''  or  the  **  milder  form  of  external  ophthalmia,"  must  frequentl 
vary  in  character.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Dr.  Mackenzie  does  nc 
give  it  a  separate  place  in  his  list  at  all,  but  describes  it  as  a  milder  fon 
of  catarrhal  ophthalmia ;  while  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  brought  together,  unde 
this  head,  examples  of  different  kinds  of  disease,  or,  as  he  considei 
them,  modifications  of  simple  acute  ophthalmia,  depending  on  disorde 
of  stomach,  liver,  skin,  or  uterus,  or  on  general  debility. 

The  following  is  the  manner  Mr.  Tyrrell  arranges  his  descriptions 
1 ,  the  definition  of  the  disease ;  2,  the  synonymes  ;  3,  the  local  symp 
toms  (local  subjective  symptoms) ;  4,  appearances  (objective  symptoms] 
5,  constitutional  symptoms ;  6,  direct  causes ;  7,  predisposing  causes 
8,  persons  liable  to;  9,  modifications ;   10,  treatment. 

We  highly  approve  of  systematic  arrangements  of  this  kind ;  but  w 
find  that  too  strict  an  adherence  to  his  plan  has  occasionally  led  Mi 
Tyrrell  into  difficulties.  Thus,  in  describing  the  local  symptoms  of  eotrc 
plum  (vol.  i.  p.  438,)  he  successively  enumerates  *'  a  constant  state  < 
irritation,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  body ;"  pain  *'  espe 
cially  experienced  on  moving  the  globe;"  lacrymation,  incapacity  c 
directing  the  vision  to  any  useful  purpose  and  intolerance  of  bright  Ugl 
— as  if  these  were  at  all  pathognomic,  and  as  if  the  nature  of  the  disoidc 
could  not  be  at  once  recognized  on  inspection  and  the  local  symptom 
inferred. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  lays  down  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  ophthalmia  ver 
judiciously,  and  well  observes,  that ''  it  must  be  recollected  that  imporl 
ant  functional  derangement  is  very  frequently  a  predisposing  cause  c 
ophthalmia,  and  rarely  the  direct  cause ;  but,  when  once  the  disease  i 
excited,  that  which  has  predisposed  modifies  it,  and  continues  to  have 
material  influence  over  it."  (p.  13).  Fully  appreciating  the  propriet 
of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  treatment,  we  think  that,  in  relating  the  illustrativ 
cases,  he  exhibits  too  great  an  inclination  to  the  post  hoc  propter  hi 
mode  of  reasoning ;  inasmuch  as  he  appears  to  refer  all  to  the  last,  an 
t9  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  the  treatment  previously  adopted. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  very  well  (p.  23)  those  cases,  so  frequently  m( 
with  in  consultations,  of  obstinate  ophthalmia  resulting  from  too  long 
continuance  of  depletion ;  or,  perhaps,  when  this  has  been  properl 
enough  regulated,  from  too  long  a  delay  in  giving  strengthening  die 
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and  medicioes.  But,  in  dwelling  so  much  on  the  rapidity  of  cure  conse- 
qoent  on  their  exhibition,  and  attributing  so  much  to  them,  he  seems 
to  forget  that  here,  also,  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  previous  deple- 
tioD.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  cure  of  the  local  com- 
plaint is  effected  with  an  equal  rapidity  merely  by  one  or  two  appli- 
cations of  some  stimulant  to  the  part.  He  relates  several  interesting 
cases  of  **  simple  ophthalmia,"  illustrating  the  utility  of  change  of  air 
and  strengthening  treatment  in  persons  labouring  under  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  debility,  independent  of  any  important  functional  derange- 
ment (p.  28) ;  in  other  words,  the  Cachexia  Londinensis  of  Sir  James 
Clark.  In  this  state  of  health  sometimes  the  eye,  sometimes  another 
organ  may  suffer;  Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  lose  sight  of  this,  but  very  pro- 
perly collates  the  disease  of  the  eye  with  analogous  cases  in  general  sur- 
gery, curable  by  the  same  means,  such  as  **  inflammation  of  the  ligaments 
or  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
of  the  vagina,  of  the  nose,"  &c.  &c.  (p.  35.) 

Pustular  Ophthalmia,  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  that  the  pustules  in 
this  disease  occur  on  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  cornea,  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  on  the  cornea  itself.  Taking 
SQch  an  indiscriminate  view  of  pustular  ophthalmia,  it  is  no  wonder  he 
should  have  sometimes  met  with  rapid  cure  from  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  more  frequently  failure.  We  believe  it  is 
Dot  the  remedy  which  is  so  ''uncertain*'  as  his  diagnosis;  for  if  he  had  used 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  or  ointment,  or  indeed  any  other  analo- 
gous application,  as  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  in  those  cases  only  in 
which  the  aphtha  or  pustule  was  on  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  he  would  seldom 
ha?e  found  the  remedy  fail.  When  the  pustule  is  on  the  cornea  or  its 
margin,  the  curability  of  the  complaint  is  entirely  different.  The  pus- 
tular ophthalmia,  so  called  when  the  pustules  are  over  the  sclerotica, 
being,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  well  points  out  (p.  430),  *'  less  dangerous  and 
more  tractable  than  the  phlyctenular  (or  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  pro- 
perly so  called,)  into  which,  or  into  the  scrofulo-catarrhal,  it  sometimes 
has  a  tendency  to  pass.'*  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  not  only  mixed  up  these  in 
his  description  of  "  pustular  ophthalmia,"  but  also  certain  forms  of 
etanthematons  ophthalmia.  Pustular  ophthalmia,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  is 
occasionally  combined  with  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia.  It  is  true 
that,  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  very 
apt  to  succeed  a  phlyctenula  or  onyx ;  but  we  do  not  find  pustular 
ophthalmia,  as  commonly  and  properly  understood,  combined  with 
catarrho-rheumatic.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
bnner  affection  are  for  the  most  part  children  or  young  adults,  whereas 
the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  generally  old  persons.  We  cannot  but 
consider  that,  in  his  chapter  on  pustular  ophthalmia,  our  author  makes 
one  of  the  most  simple  matters  in  the  whole  range  of  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  confused  and  difificult. 

Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  What  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  under  this  head 
is  the  severer  form  of  the  disease,  as  given  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  In  de- 
icribing  the  evening  exacerbation,  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  that  the  patient 
'' QsoaUy  experiences  headach  and  pains  in  the  orbit,**  Orbital  pain, 
aggravated  at  night,  is  a  very  important  symptom  in  all  inflammations 
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of  the  eye  ;  because,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  its  existence  is  in 
general  a  very  good  indication  of  the  necessity  for  venesection.  Orbital 
pain  should  therefore  always  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  head- 
ach,  and  especially  from  that  pain  and  sense  of  weight  about  the  frontal 
sinuses  and  antrum,  met  with  in  severe  cases  of  catarrh.  It  is  this 
kind  of  headach  which  may  be  found  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  not  pain 
around  the  orbit  or  in  the  temples.  Where  the  latter  pain  exists,  it 
will  be  found  that  to  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  there  is  joined 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  or  iris. 

It  is  true  that  *'  the  catarrhal  disease  is  usually  very  tractable,  and 
does  not  require  severe  remedies  to  subdue  it"  (p.  48) ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  so  always,  nor  everyvirhere.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease which  ought  to  be  got  speedily  under,  on  account  of  its  great  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  conjunctiva  in  a  thickened,  if  not  granular  state ;  a 
state  from  which  it  does  not  readily  recover.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
severer  cases,  well-timed  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  venesection, 
and  local  stimulants,  will  not  fail  the  practitioner.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Tyrrell  in  his  objections  (p.  46)  to  the  employment  of  cold  in 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  indiscriminate 
objections  to  strong  stimulating  applications,  which,  judiciously  em- 
ployed, we  consider  of  the  greatest  value. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia.  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  Egyptian  ophthalmia, 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  as  "  virtually  the 
same  in  all  instances ;  only  modified  by  circumstances  of  age,  climate, 
mode  of  origin,  &c.''  And  although  he  describes,  under  different  heads, 
the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  adult,  and  that  which  occurs  in  the  infant, 
it  is  "  solely  because,  from  the  conditions  of  the  patients,  some  difference 
in  treatment  is  requisite.*'  This  is,  after  all,  just  doing  what  other 
authors  do. 

Mr.  TyrrelPs  plan  of  treating  chemosis  by  incisions  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva, radiating  from  the  cornea,  forms  the  leading  feature  of  this  chapter; 
but,  as  we  touched  upon  this  subject  in  our  last  Number,  we  shall  not 
here  return  to  it. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  in  the  Infant,  There  is  nothing  in  this  chap- 
ter calling  for  particular  notice.  It  may  merely  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  believes  the  causes  of  the  diseases  to  be  threefold  :  First, 
and  most  commonly,  leucorrhoea  in  the  mother;  secondly,  less  fre- 
quently, '*  a  purulent  secretion  from  the  urethra  of  the  mother  (gonor- 
rhoea) ;"  thirdly,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  He  thus  omits  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes ;  viz.,  the  intrusion  of  soap,  spirits,  &c.  into 
the  infant's  eyes. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva,  following  Purulent  and 
Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  In  this  chapter,  what  is  called  granular  con" 
junctivay  or  the  granulated  eyelid  is  considered.  At  p.  122,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
mentions  the  sclerotic  and  even  the  corneal  conjunctiva  as  presenting  the 
granular  state  ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  matter.  The  appear- 
ances  to  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  alludes,  as  being  presented  by  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, are  not  of  the  same  nature ;  for  the  anatomical  reason,  that 
that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  does  not  possess  a  papillary  or  villous  struc- 
ture, similar  to  that  which,  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  forms  the  pecu- 
liar seat  of  the  granular  prominences. 
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Dr.  Mackenzie  correctly  says  that  the  ocular  conjunctiva  *'  may  pre- 
sent a  red  and  swollen  appearance,  but  is  not  really  granular"  (p.  553), 
that  is,  presenting  hypertrophied  papiliee.  The  granular  appearance 
nmetimes  observed  on  the  cornea  is  owing  rather  to  real  granulations. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  account  of  the  varieties  of  granulations  on  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  shorty  but  su€iciently  comprehensive  and  correct  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  "  The  villi  are  red,  firm,  and  elastic,  like  the  granulations 
of  a  healthy  ulcer;  or  they  are  soft  and  flaccid :  or  small,  hard,  and  of 
a  light  colour.  Where  the  first  or  last  varieties  exist,  the  power  of  the 
patient  is  seldom  much  impaired ;  but  when  the  second  is  found,  the 
constitotional  vigour  of  the  patient  is  generally  feeble."  (p.  131.) 

In  our  last  Number  we  slightly  touched  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
because  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  may  have  become  free  from  redness,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  remarks  (p.  376),  that  the  in- 
flammation is  completely  subdued,  for  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  may 
still  remain  in  a  morbid  state.  **  The  inside  of  the  eyelids,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  upper,  ought  daily  to  be  inspected."  This  point  is  very  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Tyrrell : 

"The  heading  of  the  section  shows  that  I  consider  the  disease  which  I  have 
described  as  the  result  of  purulent  and  catarrhal  ophthalmia ;  but  I  deem  it 
ioportant  to  explain  how,  and  why  it  occurs.  I  have  shown  that  these  diseases 
coBoieDce  in  the  palpebral  division  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  from  thence  extend 
ts  the  ocalar  portion.  They  disappear  in  the  contrary  order ;  leaving^,  first,  the 
oralar  part  or  the  membrane,  or  that  in  which  they  appear  last,  and  linger  in 
the  palpebral  portion  of  the  tunic,  or  that  in  which  they  first  appeared ;  and,  in 
tkis  division  of  the  membrane,  the  morbid  action  may  remain  in  so  trifling  a 
decree  an  to  escape  the  observation  of  the,  careless  practitioner,  who  may  be 
utitffied  with  the  perfect  restoration  of  vision,  independently  of  slight  occasional 
iMerruption,  from  a  collection  of  superabundant  secretion.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  chronic  affection,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  should  be  care- 
faUy  examined  when  the  acute  disease  appears  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued, and  if  the  membrane  of  the  eyelid  has  not  perfectly  recovered  its  natural 
ttpect,  the  remedies  should  he  continued  until  all  morbid  appearance  be 
lolxlaed.  The  examination  should  extend  to  the  conjunctiva  of  both  eye- 
lids." (p.  124.) 

With  reference  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Tyrrell  recognizes  two  stages  of 
the  diseases.  The  first  stage  he  **  would  limit  to  the  period  before  which 
the  cornea  becomes  nebulous  and  vascular,  or  that  in  which  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  only  presents  a  morbid  aspect."  In  the  second  stage,  the 
disease  has  proauced  a  nebulous  and  vascular  state  of  the  cornea.  The 
first  stage,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  **  can  usually  be  subdued  with  very  mode- 
rate care/'  The  second  '*  requires  much  more  care  and  patience  for  its 
rdief/'  In  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  Mr.  Tyrrell  properly  recom« 
Qends  good  diet,  tonics,  and  protection  from  the  changes  of  weather,  &c, 
locally,  be  employs  counter-irritation  and  stimulants.  In  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  latter,  we  have  found  from  much  experience  that  it  is  best 
tkat  they  should  be  pretty  strong,  and  applied,  whether  ointment  or 
Bqnid,  directly  to  the  affected  surface  once  a  day ;  bedtime  is  the  most 
cooveoient :  we  have  also  found  it  advantageous  occasionally  to  intermit 
their  use. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  says  (p.  1 30),  **  The  treatment  should  be  persevered  in 
vatil  the  conianctiva  of  the  eyelids  has  regained  its  natural  appearance, 
whicfa  H  will  not  do  till  some  time  after  the  morbid  secretions  have  dis- 
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appeared."  We  wish  we  could  say  our  experience  bears  out  Mr.  Tyrrel 
in  this  statement ;  we  fear  that  it  will  be  found  that,  even  under  the  mot 
favorable  circumstances,  and  after  the  mildest  form  of  disease,  th 
natural  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  so  readily  regained.  Ii 
the  second  stage,  Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  the  same  general  remedie 
as  the  first ;  but  the  local  means  proposed  for  it,  he  says,  '<  will  hard!; 
be  found  sufficient."  He  thus  expresses  the  principle  of  the  local  treat 
roent  he  has  found  most  effective  :  *'  Whenever  there  was  evidence  o 
congestion,  the  vessels  were  relieved  by  the  application  of  the  leech 
and  when  this  congestion  had  subsided,  the  contraction  of  the  vessel 
was  promoted,  and  the  action  of  the  absorbents  excited,  by  application 
having  astringent  and  stimulating  proportions.*'  (p.  134.)  He  has  occa 
sionally  substituted  scarification  for  the  leech,  but  does  not  consider  th* 
former  much  preferable  to  the  latter,  **  excepting  that  it  is  more  rapid  ii 
its  effects,  and  is  not  likely  to  create  extravasation  or  swelling,  which  tb 
leech  is  apt  to  do."  It  has  too  often  happened,  that,  in  the  local  treat 
ment,  caustics  have  been  sadly  abused.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  c 
treating  granular  conjunctiva,  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  is  what  i 
now  most  resorted  to,  or  rather  what  is  now  considered  allowable. 

Simple  Chronic  Ophthalmia,  The  disease  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  desig 
nates  by  this  name  affects  chiefly  adults,  whose  occupation  expose 
them  to  cold  and  damp,  especially  if  addicted  to  intemperance.  Th 
disease,  again,  which  he  describes  at  p.  489,  under  the  head  of  *'  tine 
ciliaris,"  **  usually  occurs  in  children,  and  very  rarely  commences  afte 
the  age  of  puberty.  I  have  known  it  to  arise  in  the  adult."  (p.  491. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  appears  to  comprehend  both  under  the  name  of  '*  inflam 
mation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  or  ophthalmia  tarsi ;"  though  his  de 
scription  bears  most  upon  the  disease  occurring  in  youth.  In  a  practice 
point  of  view,  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two  forms  of  disease  is  t 
be  preferred.     This  section  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  work  is  excellent. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmia.  Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  consider  that  there  i 
any  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  peculiar  to  scrofulous  persons,  bu 
that  all  are  occasionally  modified  by  the  scrofulous  constitution,  ani 
suggests  that  the  phlyctenular  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  appea 
to  be  peculiarly  scrofulous,  merely  on  account  of  their  greater  frequency 
The  general  appearances  or  physiognomy  of  the  disease  is  very  well  deu 
neated,  only  the  symptoms  are  said  to  be  aggravated  at  night,  wherea 
the  peculiarity  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is,  that  the  symptoms  remit  to 
wards  evening.  Our  author  gives  a  good  account  of  the  disordered  stat 
of  health  with  which  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  so  generally  accompanied 
especially  of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  already  so  well  describe! 
by  the  late  Dr.  T.  J.  Todd  in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Medicine,  under  th 
name  of  strumous  dyspepsia. 

Under  the  head  of  Causes,  Mr.  Tyrrell  very  well  remarks : 

"  The  conjunctival  affection  may,  and  probably  does,  in  a  large  majority  c 
these  cases,  result  from  the  ordinary  causes,  which  I  have  enumerated  under  th 
subjects  of  simple  and  pustular  oj^hthalmia ;  but,  when  once  induced,  it  become 
influenced,  promoted,  and  sustained  by  some  functional  disorder,  combine< 
with  the  peculiarity  of  constitution."  (p  155.) 

Mr.  Tyrrell  very  properly  places  his  main  reliance  in  the  cure  of  thi 
disease  on  constitutional  treatment ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  emetics 
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which  generally  prove  so  valuable  at  the  commencement.  The  re- 
peated application  of  small  blisters,  simple  tepid  water,  or  decoction 
of  poppy  heads  or  chamomile  flowers  as  an  eye-water,  and  occasionally 
a  few  leeches  to  the  eyelids,  make  up  his  local  treatment.  Concerning 
the  application  of  cold,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  sometimes  grateful 
to  the  sensation  when  first  used,  but  seldom  fails  to  augment  the 
nffering  if  it  be  continued.  Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  notice,  among  his 
remedies  for  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  conium,  hyosciamus,  and  belladonna; 
which,  especially  the  latter,  are  of  so  much  service  in  subduing  the  into- 
lerance of  light. 

Chronic  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia.  The  disease  described  under  this 
Dame  appears  to  be  scrofulo-catarrhal  ophthalmia,  become  chronic  and 
fixed  in  tlie  conjunctiva  corneee.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell  contrasts  advantageously  with  the  frittering  and  exhausting — the 
indefinite  and  inefficient  treatment  too  often  employed ;  still,  we  think, 
he  makes  rather  too  much  of  it:  harping  about  "  power,'*  *'  function," 
and  the  like.  We  consider  general  treatment  of  paramount  importance ; 
but  our  own  experience  convinces  us  that  in  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva  comeee,  such  as  this,  some  local  stimulant,  properly 
applied,  and  that  even  two  or  three  times  only,  is  capable  of  producing 
in  a  few  days,  as  striking  an  effect  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
arising  from  the  restoration  of  uterine  function,  or  months  of  general 
treatment  alone.  Of  course,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere 
local  treatment,  but  endeavour  to  improve  the  health,  and  thus  prevent 
the  tendency  to  relapse. 

There  being  nothing  to  arrest  attention  in  the  chapter  on  ''  exanthe- 
natous  ophthalmia,"  we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  organic  diseases 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  successively  considers  '* Excrescences  of  the  Conjunctiva," 
**  Pterygium,"  which,  he  says,  has  generally  a  conical  form ;  freena,  by 
which  IS  meant  symblepharon,  though  this  or  any  other  synonyme  is  not 
g^ven.  In  reganl  to  freena,  Mr.  T.  tells  us  that  he  is  now  convinced, 
liter  repeated  trials,  that  operations  for  their  prevention  or  removal  are 
vorse  than  useless.  He  describes,  under  the  name  of  '*  Adipose  tumours 
of  the  conjunctiva,"  what  are  commonly  called  pinguecula  or pferyaia 
ju^vui,  though  here  Mr.  Tyrrell  again  omits  his  practice  of  giving 
synonymes.  "  The  tumour,"  he  says,  *'  consists  of  a  deposit  of  fatty  or 
Mlipose  matter."  Weller  analyzed  the  matter,  and  assures  us  that  it  is 
not  fatty,  but  rather  a  substance  of  a  nature  betwixt  albumen  and  gela- 
tine. Has  Mr.  Tyrrell  ascertained  that  they  are  really  fatty  tumours,  to 
warrant  him  to  lay  aside  the  conventional,  though  erroneous  Latin  names, 
and,  by  rendering  them  into  English,  to  give  them,  as  it  were,  a  more 
literal  force  ? 

In  speaking  of  injury  of  the  eye  from  strong  acids,  Mr.  Tyrrell  for- 
tunately does  not  manifest  much  individual  knowledge  of  the  very  de- 
itractive  effects,  immediate  or  remote,  sometimes  observed.  "  After 
tnlphuric  acid,"  says  Dr.  Mackenzie  (p.  226),  *'  has  been  thrown  into  the 
eyes  (a  piece  of  diabolical  malice),  the  effects  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  witness,  the  conjunctiva  almost  appears  scarrea,  being 
vhite,  soft,  and  swollen.     It  afterwards  peels  off,*  while  the  cornea 

*  At  this  Is  psHtng  thiongh  the  piem,  we  observe  that,  in  a  conununicatioa  made  to 
TOL.  zi.  no,  zzi.  ^ 
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rapidly  becoming  disorganized  by  infiltration  of  pus,  ulceration,  anc 
sometimes  sloughing,  a  raw  surface  is  left  both  on  the  ball  and  on  th< 
inside  of  the  lids,  ready  to  unite  and  close  the  eye  by  an  incurable  an< 

almost  total  symblepharon It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  dangerou; 

symptoms,  as  onyx  and  iritis,  are  apt  to  occur,  in  such  cases,  week 
from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  after  the  immediate  effects  have  sab 
sided." 

Nothing  very  novel  appears  under  the  head  of  local  injuries  to  the  eye 
That  this  organ  can  bear  a  great  deal  is  proved  by  the  strong  stimulant 
frequently  applied  to  it  by  way  of  treatment.  Dr.  Mackenzie  quote 
from  Ammon's  Zeitschrift  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  drop  of  meltei 
pitch  fall  directly  on  the  cornea,  where  it  stuck  so  fast  that  it  could  no 
be  loosened  until  softened  by  the  application  of  olive  oil,  when  it  quittec 
the  eye  without  leaving  any  visible  injury.  And  Mr.  Tyrrell  informs  ut 
that  he^has  "  several  times  taken  out,  from  beneath  the  palpebrs,  por 
tions  of  lead  weighing  many  grains,  which  had  evidently  entered  the  eye 
in  a  fluid  state,  as  they  have  been  perfectly  moulded  to  the  surfaces  ol 
the  globe  and  palpebree,  yet  the  conjunctiva  has  remained  free  from  all 
injury,  except  slight  inflammatory  action.*'  (p.  204.) 

Diseases  of  the  Cornea,  The  anatomical  sketch  which  precedes  tlie 
consideration  of  these  is  not  characterized  by  much  accuracy.  Passing; 
it  over^  and  passing  over  for  the  present  the  diseases  described  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell  under  the  name  of  the  **  acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
terminating  in  suppuration,"  when  occurring  idiopathically,  and  **  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  with  vesication,"  as  they  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  diseases  usually  grouped  under  the  name  of  catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  we  come  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  chapter  on  **  Inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  with  deposition  of  earthy  matter."  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  description  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  earthy  depositions  were  on 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  there  was  any 
ulceration  underneath.  The  depositions  he  has  met  with,  Mr.  Tyrreft 
thinks,  are  the  same  as  those  described  by  **  several  eminent  ophthalmic 
surgeons/' as  deposits  from  eye- waters  containing  acetate  of  lead.  Depositi 
like  wet  chalk  on  ulcers  of  the  cornea  were  described  and  represented 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye, 
and  Beer  had  mentioned  his  having  observed  that  the  use  of  lead  lotions 
rendered  the  cornea  opaque  ;  but  it  was  Dr.  Jacob,  we  believe,  who  fint 
particularly  called  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  if  a  soluUon  ef 
acetate  of  lead  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  an  excoriated 
or  ulcerated  state,  the  acetate  is  decomposed,  and  a  white  precipitate  ii 
deposited,  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  conjunctiva,  and,  as  the  mem- 
brane heals,  becomes  fixed  in  the  cicatrice.  Dr.  Jacob  describes  and  deU* 
neates  depositions  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  on  the  cornea* 
He  says  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  370,)  "  The  opacity  appeal! 
to  be  produced  at  once  by  a  single  application.  I  have  seen  it  the  day 
after  a  drop  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  had  been  put  into  the  eye  by 

the  Brituib  Association  at  Glasgow,  the  epidermic  part  of  the  conjanctiva  comes,  wbick 
is  rendered  opaque  and  peels  off,  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  false  membrmne.  Til 
author,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  d»* 
mical  compoi*ition  of  the  epidermic  layer,  and  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea ;  ui 
consequently  that  the  reagents  which  render  opaque  the  former  have  not  the  same 
on  the  tatter* 
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mistake/'    He  further  says,  **  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  state  positively 
the  precise  condition  of  the  ulcer  which  causes  this  deposit,  but  it  does 
not  take  place  in  all  cases  where  the  acetate  of  lead  is  used."    The  most 
marked  examples  we  remember  to  have  seen  were  in  cases  of  ulcer  in 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia.     Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  that  the  depo- 
litionB  io  the  cases  observed  by  him  were  not  from  any  metallic  salt, 
though  be  does  not  deny  that  opacity  may  occasionally  result  from  the 
adherence  of  an  insoluble  precipitate  on  an  ulcerated  surface.     He  adds, 
however,  **  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  case  of 
the  kind."     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Tyrrell  would  establish  "  Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  with  deposition 
of  earthy  matter,"  as  a  distinct  form  of  disease,  are  quite  unsatisfactory. 
Cameitis  is  the  synonyme  given  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  ''Inflammation  of  the 
eoraea,  with  effusion  of  adhesive  matter  or  fibrine."     In  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  Mr.  Tyrrel  recommends  mercury ;  which,  considering  that 
the  *'  disease  most  frequently  occurs  in  young  persons  of  scrofulous 
hibit  and  feeble  power,"  must  be  cautiously  administered.     Besides  the 
nercurialy  some  tonic,  selected  according  to  the  circumstances  already 
loeotioned  hi  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  tonics  generally,  is  judiciously 
recommended. 

Inflammation  of  the  Cornea,  terminating  in  Suppuration,  Mr. 
Tynell  recogpoizes  two  forms  of  this,  the  acute  and  chronic.  As  a  pre- 
iiminary  to  his  description  of  these,  he  enters  into  a  learned  disqui- 
titiDn  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Onyx  and  Hypopyon,  and  quotes  the 
tQthority  of  St.  Ives  to  show  that  we  now-a-days  most  perversely  use 
the  one  word  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  *'  chronic  suppuration  of  the  cornea*'  is  the  effect  of  in- 
flammation occurring  in  exhausted  states  of  the  system.  He  mentions  that 
be  has  seen  it  most  frequently  in  children  who  have  suffered  from  febrile 
disease,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  and  also  in  old  persons  after  injury. 
We  have  seen  it  in  a  child  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  after  typhus 
fever,  and  we  have  seen  it  occur  in  both  eyes  in  an  old  man  who  was  sub- 
jected Io  the  operation  for  cataract. 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea.     Of  these  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  three  principal 
ferms — the  healthy,  the  inflammatory,  and  the  indolent.    The  character 
of  the  healthy  ulcer  is,  that  its  surface  and  circumference  are  hazy  or 
spaque ;  the  inflammatory  ulcer  may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance 
of  small  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  in  addition  to  the  haziness  or  opacity 
observed  in  the  healthy  ulcer;  the  indolent  ulcer  appears  clear  and 
transparent,  "  merely  a  small  dent  presenting  itself  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  surface,  as  if  a  small  portion  had  been  cleanly  excised  by 
lome  sharp  instrument."     Mr.  Tyrrell's  healthy  ulcer  might,  with  per- 
haps more  propriety,  be  called  the  healing  ulcer,  because  it  presents  its 
peculiar  characteristics  as  the  inflammation  which  produced  it  is  sub- 
admg;  and  the  inflammatory  ulcer  might  be  called  active  ulceration. 
When  the  inflammation  is  checked,  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  is  in  general 
iko  checked ;  the  vessels  running  into  it  gradually  diminish  and  retract, 
uid  in  proportion  to  this  the  ulcer  fills  up  and  cicatrizes. 

his  incorrect  to  say,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  that  "  in  the  inflam- 
laatory  nicer  the  necessity  for  depletory  measures  is  clearly  indicated, 
uid  these  must  be  steadily  pursued  until  the  visible  vascularity  of  the 
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ulcer  is  subdued.**  The  state  of  the  ophthalmia  in  general,  of  which  the 
ulcer  is  an  appearance,  must  alone  regulate  the  depletion.  Even  afier 
the  ophthalmia  is  checked,  the  process  of  the  disappearance  of  the  vessels 
takes  up  some  time.  When  it  has  commenced  it  is  unnecessary  to  push 
it  by  depletion,  this  not  being  otherwise  required.  On  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding what  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  we  have  seen  the  well-timed  employ- 
ment of  a  stimulating  application  hasten  the  retraction  of  the  vessels  and 
the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer. 

In  speaking  of  the  discoloration  of  the  conjunctiva  produced  by  the 
prolonged  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says 
(p.  266),  **  it  always  commences  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  lid  to  the  globe,  and  from  this  it  gradually  extends 
to  the  ocular  and  palpebral  surfaces.*'  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the 
solution  is  always  applied  first  to  the  lower  part,  and  consequently  in  its 
most  concentrated  state,  and  is  diffused  in  a  diluted  form  over  the  rest 
of  the  conjunctiva.  The  wash  should  therefore  be  always  put  into  the 
eye  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  be 
equally  diffused  under  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids. 

Staphyloma  Cornea.  Mr.  Tyrrell  adopts  the  pathological  views  re- 
garding the  formation  of  staphyloma  cornese,  at  least  in  all  their  essential 
particulars,  which  were,  we  believe,  first  propounded  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Jones*s  paper,  first  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  is  given  in  our  Fifth  Volume,  p.  612.  To  this,  however,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  does  not  refer,  and  makes  use  of  expressions  in  his  description 
which  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that,  if  the  views  alluded  to  have 
not  hitherto  been  those  universally  received,  they  are  his  own. 

**  When  the  destruction  of  the  cornea,'*  says  Mr.  Tyrrell  (p.  270), 
**  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  allow  of  the  protrusion  of  the  iris,  &c. 
which  I  have  described  as  giving  rise  to  the  staphyloma,  much  may  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  check  the  protrusion He  should  en- 
deavour,*' Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  **  to  excite  the  deposition  of  fi brine  by  the  use 
of  local  stimuli,  as  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver." 
This  is  treatment  little  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object,  and  what  was 
not  to  have  been  expected  from  one  who  appears  in  other  cases  so  chary 
of  local  stimulants. 

Escharotics  have  been  principally  used  for  reducing  the  size  of  partial 
staphylomata,  and  butter  of  antimony  has  been  that  most  recommended. 
The  apex  of  the  staphylomatous  projection  has  been  the  place  to  which 
it  was  usually  applied.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  treating  partial 
staphyloma,  practised  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  Partial  staphyloma,"  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  p.  273,  "  often  exists  under  circum- 
stances, which  render  its  reduction  a  matter  of  importance  or  anxiety ;  as  when 
there  is  sufficient  of  the  healthy  cornea  left  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  an 
artificial  pupil  beneath,  or  when  the  projection  gives  rise  to  much  irritation  or 
deformity.  1  have,**  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  "  succeeded,  in  several  instances,  in  effect- 
ing a  reduction  of  partial  staphyloma,  by  the  careful  applicatiou  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  hydrate  of  potash,  in  substance.  I  have  applied  the  escharotic  first 
at  the  base  of  the  projection,  taking  care  not  to  iniure  the  remaining  sound 
cornea — the  effect  has  been  the  separation  of  a  small  slough ;  but  previous  to 
such  separation,  a  deposit  of  fibrine  beneath,  by  which  the  deeper  part  has  become 
more  solid  and  strengthened.  After  the  part  has  recovered  from  one  appli- 
cation I  have  made  a  second  close  to  but  not  upon  the  same  spot,  and  nearer  to 
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tke  foiBiDit  of  the  projection.  Again  and  again  I  have  repeated  this  operation, 
ictinf  opon  the  more  prominent  part,  until  a  considerable  or  perfect  reduction 
of  the  staphyloma  has  been  accomplished ;  and  this  has  enabled  me,  in  a  few 
cases,  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  subsequently,  of  much  more  utility  to  the 
DtdeoL  I  prefer  the  hydrate  of  potash,  unless  the  projection  be  very  small ; 
for  its  use  is  followed  by  a  much  larger  deposit  of  fibrine  than  results  from  the 
Bitrate  of  silTer.*'  (p.  273.) 

Comical  Cornea.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  found,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
most  others,  the  local  use  of  stimuli  retard,  if  not  prevent,  further  increase 
of  conical  cornea;  but  he  has  never  known  any  diminution  occur.  An 
operation  for  this  disease  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Middlemore  (vol.  i.  p.  538,) 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  Where  the  point  of  the  conical  cornea  has 
become  opaique,  and  vision  is  thereby  rendered  much  more  obscure  than 
it  vould  otherwise  be,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  artificial  pupil 
netr  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  it  is  said  will  have  two  im- 
portant advantages,  namely,  removing  the  pupil  from  the  opaque  part  of 
the  cornea,  and  allowing  the  light  to  be  transmitted  through  the  least 
convex  part  of  that  membrane  "  This  operation,  Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us, 
he  has  performed  with  more  or  less  advantage  in  seven  or  eight  cases. 

Anatomy  of  the  Sclerotic.  Mr.  Tyrrell  here  gives  a  somewhat 
inaccurate  estimation  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  cornea  and  scle- 
rotica. We  believe  that,  in  a  section  of  the  eye,  the  sclerotic  forms 
nearer  f  ths,  and  the  cornea  j^th  of  the  circumference  of  the  exterior  proper 
tnoic  of  the  globe  than  about  ^ths  and  ^th  respectively.  Of  course  the 
cornea  forms  a  much  less  part,  and  the  sclerotica  a  much  greater  part  of 
the  sphere.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  *'  tne  part  of  the 
iclerotic  which  immediately  overlaps  the  cornea  receives  a  separate  and 
independent  supply  from  its  conjunctival  covering,"  we  may  well  enter- 
tain some  doubt,  seeing  that  this  part  is  at  the  most  -^^ih  of  an  inch 
broad  and  •g'^th  of  an  inch  in  mean  thickness,  and  that  it  is  placed  at 
the  conflnence  of  the  arteries  of  the  conjunctiva  and  anterior  ciliaries. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Scle- 
rotic requiring  particular  notice.  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  the  membrane 
linbg  the  posterior  chamber  as  the  same  with  that  lining  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  opinion,  we  think,  might  be  justly  objected  to,  as  the 
two  membranes  have  not  an  origin  in  common,  and  as  they  do  not  manl- 
iest exactly  the  same  morbid  phenomena.  The  membrane  lining  the 
posterior  chamber  much  more  readily  throws  out  lymph  and  forms  adhe- 
lioos  than  that  lining  the  anterior.  Dr.  von  Ammon,  as  we  mentioned 
in  a  former  Number,  has  traced  the  membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  but  never  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Dr.  von 
Amnion  is  also  of  opmion  that  the  membrane  investing  the  anterior  sur- 
ke  of  the  iris  secretes  the  aqueous  humour,  and  that  the  lining  of  the 
cornea  absorbs  it.  In  regard  to  the  membrane  investing  the  posterior 
ivr&ce  of  the  iris,  he  thinks  it  secretes  the  pigment.  We  would  re- 
mark, however,  that  it  is  between  the  membrane  lining  the  posterior 
chamber  and  the  substance  of  the  iris  that  the  pigment  of  the  uvea  is 
deposited,  and  it  is  doubtless  secreted  by  its  own  cells  in  the  same  way 
n  the  pigment  of  the  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid. 
that  Uie  membrane  of  the  posterior  chamber  secretes  aqueous  humour  is 
piofed  by  what  takes  places  in  staphyloma,  in  which  that  part  of  the 
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membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  lining  the  cornea  is  gone,  and  tha 
investing  the  surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  over  with  the  tissue  o 
cicatrice. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  appears  to  include  in  his  account  of  *'  inflammation  o 
the  aqueous  membrane  with  deposition  of  fibrine,  or  aquo-capsulitis; 
the  iritis  serosa  of  authors.  Under  iritis  he  appears  to  admit  only  iriti 
parenchymatosa.  In  his  description  of  "  Inflammation  of  the  aqueou 
membrane  producing  eflusion  of  pus  without  ulceration/'  there  is  n< 
evidence  adduced  that  the  aqueous  membrane  is  its  primary  seat.  In 
deed,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  that  it  is  ''  always  in  connexion  with  sever 
inflammation  of  many  other  textures  of  the  globe.*'  Mr.  Tyrrell  neglect 
to  give  a  synonyme,  but  the  disease  appears  to  be  what  is  usually  calle 
inflammation  of  the  whole  eye,  or  panophthalmitis. 

For  the  aflection  named  '*  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  aqueou 
membrane,''  Mr.  Tyrrell  again  gives  us  no  synonyme,  and  leaves  us  t 
determine  whether  this  be  an  un described  form  of  disease,  or  merely  a 
occasional  occurrence  in  various  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  eye.  1 
appears  to  us  to  come  nearest  to  abscess  of  the  cornea  bursting  into  th 
anterior  chamber,  and  forming  what  has  been  called  spurious  hypopyoi 
Although  Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  no  synonyme  of  his  "  Inflammation  of  tb 
aqueous  membrane,  with  increased  secretion,"  it  is  evident  that  th 
disease  he  here  describes  is  the  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  th 
aqueous  humour ;  to  which  Mr.  Wardrop  flrst  called  attention  in  th 
fourth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  as  being  so  re 
markably  benefited  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Th 
case  related  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  at  p.  327,  is  what  is  usually  placed  in  th 
category  of  dropsy  of  the  aqueous  chambers.  We  think  the  break 
ing  up  of  inflammation  of  the  aqueous  membrane  into  so  many  divisions 
as  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  done,  was  scarcely  called  for  by  practical  utility. 

The  ''  Anatomv  of  the  Iris"  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  sketches.  I 
IS,  however,  not  free  from  defects  and  omissions.  He  makes  no  mentioi 
of  the  sinus  circularis  iridis  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  scle 
rotica  where  it  joins  the  cornea.  Professor  Schlemm,  of  Berlin,  wa 
the  first  to  point  out  this  sinus,  though  Professor  Arnold,  of  Zurich,  ha 
attempted  to  show  that  Hovius  described  it.  This,  however,  is  an  erro 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Arnold,  as  what  Hovius  described  under  th 
name  of  '^circulus  venosus"  in  the  eye  of  the  ox,  &c.,  is  composed  of  th 
trunks  of  the  choroideal  veins,  vasa  vorticosa^  which  by  their  anastomose 
form  a  circular  vessel  or  sinus  in  the  substance  of  the  choroid  abou 
one  fiAh  of  an  inch  behind  the  canal  in  question.  There  is  no  sue' 
"  circulus  venosus"  in  the  human  eye,  as  the  vasa  vorticosa  do  not  joii 
together  until  where  these  trunks  are  about  to  pass  out  through  the  scle 
rotica. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris.  "Iritis,"  it  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Voi 
Ammon,  "  morbus  est  summi  quidem  moment!  et  totius  ophthalmo-pa 
thologiee  cardo ;  uti  enim  iris  in  medio  bulbo  sita  est  et  cum  gpravissimi 
hujus  organi  partibus  intimum  habet  commercium,  sic  doctrina  de  iritid 
centrum  occupat  totius  artis  ophtbalmiatricee."  (p.  6.)  In  our  Nineteent 
Number,  in  mentioning  Dr.  Von  Ammon 's  divisions  and  subdivisions  c 
iritis^  though  we  remarked  that  there  was  manifested  in  them  too  muc 
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wire-drawing,  and  though  id  some  of  his  forms  of  iritis  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  seated  as  much  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  as  the  iris,  we  would 
by  no  means  have  it  inferred  that  we  differ  from  him  in  the  following 
statement :  "  Pro  varia  vero  inflammationis  sede,  gradu  et  natura,  pro 
diversa  causarum  ratione,  pro  varia  segroti  cetate,  sexu  et  constitutione 
multiplices  oriuntur  iritidis  differentiae,  quas  singulas  distinguere  medi- 
cos potest  et  debet.  Longissimam  constituunt  mutationum  seriem  varii 
gradus  morbi,  quae  inter  symphoresin  iridis  simplicem  et  iritidem  acutam 
Jacent."  (p.  8.)  Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  though  he  has  made  what  we 
consider  some  unnecessary  divisions  in  the  diseases  of  other  parts  (e.  g. 
of  the  aqueous  membrane),  is  of  a  very  different  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
affectioo  under  notice : 

"  Most  modem  authors/'  be  says,  '^  describe  several  varieties  of  this  disease; 
bat  I  deem  lucfa  division  of  the  subject  to  be  of  no  practical  utility,  with  the 
exception  of  a  division  into  acute  and  chronic,  which  I  shall  therefore  adopt. 
Ib  fact  I  do  not  admit  of  the  distinctions  which  have  been  attempted ;  but  I 
consider  inflammation  of  the  iris  to  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  mode  of 
origin ;  it  may  and  does  vary  in  intensity  and  in  rapidity  of  progress ;  and  these 
circamstances  are  depending  mure  upon  the  condition  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  party  affected  than  upon  the  mode  of  origin ;  a  specific  taint,  by 
Its  influence  upon  the  system,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  modifies  the  local  dis- 
ease." (p.  337.) 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  appears  to  include  the 
iritis  serosa  of  authors  in  his  inflammation  of  the  aqueous  membrane  with 
deposition  of  6brine,  whilst  Von  Ammon,  in  describing  his  iritis  serosa, 
ays,  *'  this  inflammation  of  the  serous  investment  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris  readily  passes  into  keratitis  serosa."  This  author  further  says  his 
iritis  serosa  rheumatica  may  pass  into  kerato-iritis  rheumatica  and  also 
into  iritis  parenchymatosa.  Under  the  head  of  iritis,  Mr.  Tyrrell  appears 
to  describe  iritis  parenchymatosa  only.  We  shall,  however,  find,  by  and 
bye,  that  what  Von  Ammon  calls  uveitis  also  finds  a  place ;  so  that  Mr« 
Tyrrell  does  not  in  reality  differ  so  much  as  he  would  appear  to  do. 

Treatment.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  how  sparing 
Mr.  Tyrrell  is  in  the  recommendation  of  bloodletting  in  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  how  liberal  he  is  in  the  employment  of  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  strength,  as  if  the  subjects  of  diseases  of  the  eye  were 
always  peculiarly  weak,  and  as  if  abstraction  of  blood,  notwithstanding 
some  degree  of  general  weakness,  were  not  occasionally  called  for  by 
the  importance  of  the  organ  at  stake.  Mr.  Tyrrell  very  properly  praises 
the  mercurial  treatment  in  iritis ;  but  in  contrasting  it  with  simple  de- 
pletion, he  says  nothing  of  the  combination  of  the  two  kinds.  In  sup- 
port of  his  views,  he  adduces  cases  in  which  depletion  had  already  been 
employed,  and  that  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  before  he  commenced 
his  mercurial  treatment,  which  proved  so  efficacious.  But  this  is  hardly 
a  fair  way  of  discussing  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  there  may  be  a  few 
cases  of  iritis  in  which  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  required  or  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  but  in  most  it  will  promote,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  mercury,  frequently  eliciting  the  action  when 
this  does  not  manifest  itself,  and  render  less  of  the  mineral  necessary. 
Abstraction  of  blood,  followed  up  by  a  diaphoretic  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium  or  Dover's  powder,  relieves  the  distressing  circumorbital  pain. 
On  this  Mr.  Tyrreil  dwells  very  little,  and  for  its  relief  is  contented  with 
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recommending  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  with  opium,  which  to 
oflen  proves  a  very  imperfect  anodyne,  no  better,  as  a  patient,  bionself 
medical  man,  lately  remarked  to  us,  than  so  much  water. 

Traumatic  Iritis.  Mr.  Tyrrell  occupies  most  of  his  chapter  on  **  Iriti 
from  injury*'  with  two  cases,  in  which  a  cyst,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea 
and  glistening  like  tendon,  had  formed  in  connexion  with  the  iris.  Th 
subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  boy,  an  apprentice  to  a  blacksmith.  Tb 
cyst  appeared  some  months  after  severe  inflammation,  produced  by  i 
small  particle  of  hot  iron,  which  penetrated  the  cornea  and  lodged  in  th 
iris.  A  fair  and  beautiful  girl,  about  nine  years  of  age,  was  the  subjec 
of  the  other  case,  in  which  the  disease  occurred  a  few  months  after  in 
flammation  brought  on  by  the  eye  being  struck  with  some  bearded  com 
The  first  case  was  treated  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  other  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Ii 
both  the  cyst  was  removed.  Mr.  Scott's  patient,  Mr.  Tyrrell  believef 
"  did  not  retain  useful  vision  afterwards."  (p.  369.)  In  Mr.  Tyrrell 
own  case  iritis  came  on,  to  which  was  soon  joined  sympathetic  iritis  i 
the  other  eye.  After  a  long  persistence  in  the  mercurial  treatment,  th 
inflammation  was  stopped;  the  eye  secondarily  affected  recovered;  bu 
that  on  which  the  operation  had  been  performed  retained  the  power  t 
perceive  large  objects  only.  (p.  372.) 

The  opening  of  the  cornea,  in  these  cases,  the  drawing  out  the  cyi 
and  part  of  the  iris  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  then  the  cutting  off 
portion  of  the  iris  and  the  cyst  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors;  and  all  thi 
in  scrofulous  children  whose  eyes  had  but  recently  suffered  from  inflano 
mation,  appears  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  treatment  of  very  doubtful  pre 
priety,  and  which,  we  think,  contrasts  rather  unfavorably  with  tha 
adopted  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  the  following  somewhat  similar  case: 

"A  lady  was  affected  with  considerable  pain  in  one  of  her  eyes,  which  pn 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  small  vesicle  pushing  into  the  anterior  chamber  froi 
under  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  Tft 
vesicle  gradually  increased,  separating  the  iris  more  and  more  from  the  cborok 
and  the  pain  became  severe.  I  punctured  the  vesicle  or  encysted  tumour  wil 
the  iris  knife  through  the  cornea.  A  minute  quantity  of  fluid  was  dbcharge 
from  the  cvst,  which  immediately  contracted  so  much  that  it  was  no  long< 
visible.  The  pain  was  removed.  The  wound  made  in  the  cyst  healed,  it  fill< 
again  with  fluid,  and  again  appeared  in  its  former  situation,  but  larger  than  b 
fore.  I  punctured  it  a  second  and  a  third  time  at  intervals  of  six  and  eigl 
weeks.  After  the  third  puncture  it  did  not  fill  as^ain.  The  iris  returned  to  i 
natural  place;  the  pain  ceased  entirely;  and  vision  was  preserved."*  (Treatis 
p.  604.) 

Under  the  head  of  Compound  Ophthalmias,  Mr.  Tyrrell  instances  tw 
kinds  which  are  common,  and  which  require  special  consideration,  namel' 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  or  catarrho-rheumati 
ophthalmia,  and  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  and  iris. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  we  regard  the  affections  described  I 
Mr.  Tyrrell  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  under  the  name  of  '*  acute  ii 
flammation  of  the  cornea  with  suppuration"  and  *'  inflammation  of  tl 
cornea  with  vesication,'*  as  merely  forms  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophtha 
mia.  What  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  under  this  name  is  partly  the  '*  gc 
norrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  external  tunics  and  iris  of  Mr.  Lawrenc 
and  partly  a  milder  form  of  common  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmi: 
The  only  peculiarity  in  his  description  is,  that  he  says  (p.  379)  that,  i 
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what  he  calls  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  '*  it  is  very  rare  to  6nd 
muchief  to  the  cornea  by  ulceration  or  sloughing.*'  For  this,  as  regards 
Qlceration,  we  can  account  only  by  supposing  tliat  Mr.  Tyrrell  refers  the 
cue,  when  ulceration,  &c.  occurs  in  the  cornea,  to  one  of  the  forms  of 
disease  above  mentioned,  which  he  considers  under  the  head  of  inflam- 
matioo  of  the  cornea,  but  which  we  think  are  advantageously  grouped 
together  by  authors  under  the  head  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

We  have  in  a  former  Number  remarked  that  the  names  of  the  inflam- 
loations  of  the  eye  are  in  a  great  degree  conventional.    Let  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  because  affection  of  the  cornea  forms  so  marked  a 
lymptom  of  what  is  described  by  authors  under  the  name  of  catarrho- 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  we  should  with  Mr.  Tyrrell  class  the  greater  num- 
ha  of  the  cases  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  cornea.     We  say  the 
greater  number,  because,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  remarks  (p.  443),  ''  there 
is  no  ophthalmia,  to  which  adults  are  exposed,  in  which  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  and  onyx  are  so  frequent  as  in  the  catarrho-rheumatic.^' 

If  we  admitted  Mr.  TyrrelFs  reasons  for  viewing  the  above  forms  of 
disease  as  essentially  seated  in  the  cornea  to  be  valid,  it  would  be  equally 
correct  to  consider  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  we  have  already 
passed  in  review  as  more  properly  affections  of  the  cornea,  for,  to  use 
tlie  words  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  **  The  cornea  is  liable  to  suffer,  more  or 
less  directly,  in  most  of  the  ophthalmiee  already  considered.  Its  superficial 
layer  is  apt  to  become  vsscular  and  nebulous  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the 
poro-mucous  ophthalmise ;  it  is  the  seat  of  phlyctenulee  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia;  and  is  often  extensively  destroyed  by  ulceration,  in  conse- 
€|iience  of  injuries  and  other  causes.  The  spongy  or  lamellar  substance 
of  the  cornea  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus,  in  catarrho-rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  perforated,  layer  after  layer,  by  ulceration ; 
auid  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration  or  by  slough- 
ing.-  (p.  447.) 

The  type  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  "  acute  suppuration  of  the  cornea^'  is  a 
txanmatic  inflammation — that  which  is  occasionall  v  met  with  as  the  result 
of  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  produced  by  scratches,  as  from 
the  finger  nails,  but  especially  from  the  ears  of  corn,  an  accident  to  which 
reapers  are  much  exposed.     Traumatic  inflammation  in  any  of  the  tex- 
tures of  the  eye  imitates,  so  to  speak,  that  which  occurs  in  the  same 
texture  excited  without  any  evident  mechanical  or  chemical  injury.     The 
traumatic  disease  under  consideration  is  very  dangerous,  and  unless 
timely  and  actively  treated  by  depletion  and  mercurialization,  the  in- 
ternal textures  of  the  eye  become  involved  and  the  cornea  infiltrated 
with  pus*     **The  symptoms  altogether,"  Dr.  Mackenzie  remarks,  '*  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia.*'  (p.  223.) 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour and  the  iris  very  readily  participate  in  the  disease. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  defines  his  **  inflammation  of  the  cornea  with  vesication" 
as  '*  a  partial  separation  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea  by  effu- 
laoD  of  serous  fluid.^'  (p.  241.)  Mr.  Tyrrell  thus  views  what  is  merely 
an  appearance  in  some  cases  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  as  a 
leptrale  disease.  The  following  description  of  the  ulceration  which 
takes  place  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  by  Mackenzie,  it  will  be 
ieen,  refieis  to  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Tyrrell's  vesication :    '*  The  ulcer 
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is  generally  peculiar,  in  so  far  as  it  is  apt  to  spread  over  the  surface  and 
rarely  penetrates  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  It  seems 
the  result  of  exfoliation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corneal  con- 
junctiva. I  have  seen  such  a  portion  loose  and  raised  up  apparently  by 
the  intervention  of  a  fluid.  It  must  be  this  appearance  which  Beer 
describes  as  a  phlyctenula ;  but  it  is  more  extensive  than  a  phlyctenula, 
and  is  neither  so  circular  nor  so  circumscribed."  (p.  443.) 

The  other  appearances  enumerated  show  further  that  the  disease  Mr. 
Tyrrell  here  describes  is  just  one  of  the  forms  commonly  included  under 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia ;  thus  there  is  evidence  of  increased  ac- 
tion in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  many  of  their  vessels  being  611ed 
with  red  blood ;  only  few  of  the  latter  but  very  many  of  the  former  being 
perceptible.  Farther,  Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us  that  in  most  instances  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  rheumatic  affections. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  says  that  this  form  of  disease  is  to  be  relieved  or  cured  by 
general  means  only,  and  he  mentions  having  found  the  warm  bath  par- 
ticularly serviceable.  We  can  readily  understand  how  nearly  all  kinds 
of  local  remedies  might  be  "  employed  without  any  beneficial  result ;" 
but  this  we  do  not  consider  an  argument  against  their  judicious  employ- 
ment, after  well-directed  general  treatment  has  subdued  more  particu- 
larly the  sclerotic  and  corneal  part  of  the  affection.  And  we  find  Mr. 
Tyrrell  himself  recommending,  under  the  head  of  catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  astringent  applications  to  the  conjunctiva.  As  to  the  warm 
bath,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  three  cases  it  was  bad 
recourse  to  only  after  the  disease  of  the  eye  had  existed,  and  been 
treated  for  some  time,  it  can  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  having  acted 
in  those  instances  merely  as  an  auxiliary. 

Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotic  and  Iris.  Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  as  syno- 
nymes  of  this,  "  sclero-iritis,  rheumatic-iritis,  arthritic-iritis,"  and  defines 
it  to  be  ''inflammatory  action  attacking  the  sclerotic  and  iris  simulta- 
neously.*' Farther  on  (at  p.  410)  he  says,  ''  In  sclero-iritis  the  affection 
of  the  iris  is  usually  secondary,  consequent  on  and  in  some  measure  de- 
pending upon  the  sclerotitis."  In  iritis,  on  the  contrary,  the  affection 
of  the  sclerotic,  he  says,  is  secondary,  being  an  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  iris.  What  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  as  iritis,  then,  he  ought  to 
have  called  '*irido-sclerotitis."  The  fact  is  there  is  generally  attendant 
on  sclerotitis  a  degree  of  iritis,  and  on  iritis  more  or  less  sclerotitis ;  and 
the  predominance  of  one  or  other  has  been  held  sufficient  to  give  name 
to  the  disease.  We  see  no  reason  for  deviating  from  this  convention, 
particularly  as  no  difference  of  treatment  is  implied  in  the  distinction. 

Both  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  and  in  rheumatic  iritis  Mr. 
Tyrrell  is,  we  think,  too  chary  of  venesection.  Most  practical  surgeons 
must  know,  and  surely  Mr.  Tyrrell  must  have  had  occasion  oflen  to  obserVe, 
how  quickly  severe  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  got  under  by  a 
well-timed  and  well- supported  bleeding,  how  rapidly  the  patient  rallies, 
and  how  beneficially  the  use  of  tonics  comes  in  afterwards. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  tonics  in  rheumatic  iritis  we  entirely  coincide 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  as  expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
from  his  work : 

*'  Cinchona  is  undoubtedly  a  remedy  of  considerahle  utility  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatic  iritis.    I  am  as  much  opposed,  however,  to  the  idea  uf  trusting  to 
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it  aloMMt  alooe,  as  I  am  to  the  plan  of  confiding  solely  in  the  antiphlogistic  and 
forbefacient  power  of  mercury  in  this  disease  to  the  neglect  of  bloodletting  and 
other  depletory  means  of  cure.  In  ao  inflammation  of  so  dangerous  a  nature 
If  iritis  we  should  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  remedy,  and  never  allow 
ourselves  to  be  beguiled  into  bad  practice  by  an  affectation  of  simplicity.** 
(Dr.  Mackenzie's  Treatise,  p.  465.) 

Amaurosis,     Had  the  arrangement  Mr.  Tyrrell  originally  intended 
been  followed,  the  subject  of  amaurosis  should  have  come  in  here ;  but 
be  has  preferred  placing  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  ocular  ap- 
pendages at  the  end  of  the  6rst  volume,  and  commencing  the  second  with 
amaurosis.     Under  the  head  of  amaurosis,  Mr.  Tyrrell  comprehends  not 
only  the  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  but  also 
tliose  of  the  choroid,  orbit,  vitreous  body,  &c.    It  is  not  our  intention 
iere  to  follow  Mr.  Tyrrell  on  amaurosis,  because  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  (Vol.  V.,  p.  40,)  his  article  on  the  subject  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Surgery.     We  therefore  proceed  with  the 
diseases  of  the  eyelids. 

Entropium.     Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  a  form  of  entropium  as  depending 
od,  besides  a  lax  condition  of  the  skin,  a  partial  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva at  the  point  of  reflexion  from  the  lid  to  the  globe,  by  which  the 
Orbital  portion  of  the  lid  is  pushed  forwards,  and  the  free  margin  conse- 
quently tilted  inwards.      Mr.  Tyrrell  appears  here  to  have  overlooked 
Uie  most  efficient  cause  of  the  inversion,  that  is,  a  swollen  or  oedematous 
state  of  the  eyelid.     The  operation  Mr.  Tyrrell  performs  for  entropium 
dependiog  on  contracted  tarsus,  is  that  which  was  employed  by  Ware, 
and  consists  in  making  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  lid  near  its  centre.     This  relieving  the  tension  of  the  lid  will,  in 
tome  cases,  be  followed  by  a  rapid  removal  of  the  inversion ;  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  relief,  to  remove  or  destroy 
a  part  of  the  integument.     The  perpendicular  section  of  the  lid  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  it  pre- 
lents  an  outline  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  V  ;  wide  at  the  ciliary  mar- 
gin, and  terminating  in  an  acute  point  in  the  opposite  direction.     This 
wound  is  afterwards  gradually  filled  by  granulations,  and  very  little  de- 
formity results.     Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us  he  has  performed  this  operation 
both  on  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebra ;  and  in  every  case,  hitherto, 
vith  perfect  success.     We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  recommend  this 
operation  in  preference  to  that  of  Crampton,  which  is  more  complex,  and 
it  is  to  be  confessed  not  always  followed  by  perfect  success.     When  en- 
tropium depends  on  a  curved  state  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
believes  that  little  good  can  be  done,  by  any  method,  short  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tarsus  itself;  or  of  so  much  of  its  free  margin  and  the  tex- 
tiles in  connexion  with  it,  as  will  include  the  cilia  and  the  follicles  from 
vhich  they  grow  (p.  448) ;  an  opinion  to  which  many  have  been  driven  by 
the  frequent  failure  of  all  the  nicer  operations  invented  by  Vacca,  Jager, 
and  others. 

Ectropium.  In  several  severe  cases  of  ectropium  afler  burns,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  has  adopted  transplantation  of  a  portion  of  skin,  and  in  every  in- 
stance with  considerable  advantage,  (p.  456.)  He  gives  two  cases.  In 
the  second  of  these,  two  lower  eyelids,  a  new  nose,  and  a  large  extent 
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of  mouth  were  made,  so  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  reason  to  boast  of  having 
'*  formed  many  of  the  striking  features  of  Master  Frost's  face." 

Passing  over  Mr.  Tyrrell's  first  6ve  articles  under  the  heading  of 
**  Tumours  of  the  Palpebrce,"  we  stop  at  the  sixth,  which  is  entitled  "Of 
Encysted  Tumours  of  the  Palpebree  unconnected  with  the  Tarsus." 
These  tumours  are  frequently  congenital ;  they  contain  a  fatty  or  glairy 
matter,  sometimes  mixed  with  hairs,  and  often  adhere  to  the  periosteum. 
*^  In  those  cases,"  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  **  in  which  the  cyst  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  periosteum,  and  thb  is  usually  indicated  by  the  inden- 
tation of  the  bone,  I  feel  little  disposed  to  meddle  with  them,  as  I  have 
seen  very  extensive  mischief  result."  (p.  480.)  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions 
two  cases  in  which  extensive  exfoliation  of  the  bone  followed  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  remove  the  cysts.  When  the  subject  of  the  first  case,  a  lady, 
came  under  Mr.  Tyrrell's  notice,  he  "  could  touch  some  extent  of  the 
dura  mater,  from  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit."  He 
adds  that  eventually  he  ''  succeeded  in  closing  the  wound,  and,  fortu- 
nately, but  little  deformity  resulted." 

N(Bvus,  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  treated  naevi  by  injecting  them  with  stimu- 
lating fluid ;  but  his  proceeding  differs  from  tiiat  of  Mr.  Lloyd  in  this, 
that  he  first  injects  the  surrounding  sound  cellular  tissue,  which  becomes 
consolidated  by  the  consequent  inflammation.  He  then  injects  the  neevus 
itself.  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  contrary,  injects  the  neevus  itself  alone,  having 
previously  emptied  it  of  blood  by  pressure,  and  warns  us  against  injecting 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue;  and  for  this  purpose  he  recommends 
pressure  to  be  made  around  the  neevus  by  means  of  the  cover  of  a  pill- 
box, with  a  notch  on  it  for  the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  syringe,  during 
the  act  of  injecting.  We  thus  see  that  what  Mr.  Tyrrell  courts,  Mr. 
Uoyd  dreads.  "  A  much  more  serious  accident,  however,"  remarks  Dr. 
Mackenzie  (p.  161), ''  than  the  injection  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to 
attend  this  method  of  treating  nsevus,  namely,  the  passage  of  some  of  the 
fluid  into  the  veins  and  thence  to  the  heart.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  was  the  cause  of  instant  death  in  a  child  nearly  two 
years  old,  in  whom  a  nsevus,  situated  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was  in- 
jected with  diluted  aqua  ammoniee." 

At  p.  487,  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Of  Enlargement  of 
the  Meibomian  glands;"  but  we  believe  that  what  he  describes  is  oothing 
more  than  a  circumscribed  villous  state  of  the  conjunctiva.  Enlargement 
of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  felt  distinctly  under  the  skin  like  a  string ; 
for  being,  as  Dr.  Zeis,  of  Dresden,  has  shown,  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  they  become  prominent  as  well  externally  as  inter- 
nally. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  next  chapter  is  on  what  is  called  "Tinea  Ciliaris"  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  elsewhere  psorophthalmia,  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  &c.  Having  noticed  the  subject  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
simple  chronic  ophthalmia  we  pass  it  over,  as  also  the  chapter  on  Tri- 
chiasis, Distichiasis,  and  Phtheiriasis,  as  containing  nothing  to  fix  the 
attention.     We  therefore  come  to  the 

Diseases  of  the  Lacrymal  Apparatus,  Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  but  a  very 
slight  anatomical  sketch  of  the  lacrymal  apparatus.  His  account  of  the 
lacrymal  gland  and  its  ducts  is  not  very  accurate  and  complete.    The 
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docts  do  not  open  so  high  up  as  Mr.  TyrrelFs  description,  which  was 
certainly  not  taken  horn  nature,  would  have  them ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
gland,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  lower  mass  (glandulse  congregatse  of 
Monro),  which  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us  (p.  503),  he  has  seen  very  few  well-marked  cases 
of  disease  of  the  lacrymal  gland.  At  p.  505  he  relates  a  case  in 
which  a  surg^n  excised  the  lacrymal  gland  by  mistake  along  with  a 
stestomatous  tumour. 

In  discussing  diseases  of  the  caruncle,  Mr.  Tyrrell  very  properly 
warns  tlie  surgeon  not  to  proceed  hurriedly,  in  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  body,  to  remove  any  part  of  it  before  giving  his  remedies  a  full  and 
&ir  trial ;  *'  for  should  he  do  so,  and  the  remaining  part  afterwards 
recover  its  proper  condition,  the  caruncle  does  not  present  sufficient 
bolk  to  support  the  inner  junction  of  the  tarsi ;  consequently,  the  puncta 
lacrymalia  become  displaced,  and  the  secretions  are  not  properly  carried 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  eye,  therefore  epiphora  results."  To  this 
we  might  add,  that,  in  puro-qpucous  conjunctivitis,  the  semilunar  fold 
if  apt  to  become  very  much  enlarged  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  considerable 
piece  of  it  cut  away,  under  an  impression  that  it  was  an  excrescence  from 
the  conjunctiva.  Small  red  excrescences,  or  polypi,  grow  from  the 
camnele.  At  the  moment  we  write,  we  have  under  our  eye  a  case  in 
which  a  small  red  excrescence  is  seated,  not  on  the  caruncle,  but  in  the 
depression  between  its  upper  part  and  the  semilunar  fold.  Some  authors 
speak  of  scirrhus  primarily  affecting  the  caruncle ;  but  such  a  disease 
most  be  rare,  if  it  occurs  at  all.  We  do  not  know  of  any  recorded  case. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  remarks : 

"I  have  known  the  caruncle  to  be  implicated  in  malignant  disease,  both  can- 
cerous and  fongoid,  such  disease  beginning  in  the  lids  or  immediate  neigh- 
boorfaood ;  bnt  I  have  never  seen  mfuignant  disease  commence  in  this  body.'* 
{p.  507.) 

Epiphora  and  stillicidium  lacrymarum  are  used  synonymously  by  some 
authors ;  by  others,  the  former  is  employed  to  clenote  a  flow  of  tears 
from  the  lacrymal  gland,  the  latter  the  dropping  of  tears  over  the  cheeks, 
b  consequence  of  an  impediment  to  their  being  carried  off  by  the  deri- 
vative; lacrymal  organs.  In  this  latter  sense,  however,  Mr.  Tyrrell  uses 
the  word  epiphora. 

The  affection  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  under  the  name  of  contracted  state  of 
the  puncta,  and  in  which  he  says  he  has  usually  found  most  benefit  derived 
from  such  general  means  as  tend  to  reduce  the  attendant  state  of  debility 
iDd  lessen  the  nervous  irritation,  is  we  think  rather  an  inordinate  flow  of 
tears  from  the  lacrymal  gland.  Though  he  heads  his  chapter  ^^  Of  the 
contracted  state  of  the  puncta ^^  and  tells  us  of  their  being  found,  on  mi- 
note  inspection,  of  so  small  a  diameter  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recog- 
aized,  he  does  not  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  contraction  is.  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  following  observations  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are 
worthy  of  being  quoted  here : 

"  Injories  of  the  lacrymal  canals  are  mentioned  as  causes  of  stillicidium 
iKryiDamai.  [Mr.  Tyrrell,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  uses  the  word  epiphora 
for  tMs.]  My  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 
Is  a  case  <tf  caremomatons  ulceration  affecting  the  lower  lid,  1  removed  the 
inferior  laerjmal  canal ;  no  watering  of  the  eye  ensued.  I  saw  a  gentleman  with 
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ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  consecjuent  on  a  lacerated  wound..... The  inferior 
punctum,  on  first  view,  seemed  obliterated ;  but,  on  close  search,  it  was  found 
so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  barely  visible ;  from  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  ectropium,  it  was  obviously  incapable  of  absorption.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  stillicidium."    (Lawrence's  Treatise,  p.  702.) 

Mr.  Tyrreirs  description  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac  is 
distinguished  for  simplicity,  clearness,  and  brevity.  The  following  is  his 
etiology  of  chronic  iufiammation  of  this  part: 

"  Either  extension  of  similar  disease  by  continuity  of  surface,  from  the  con- 
junctival layer  of  the  palpebree  to  that  of  the  puncta,  and  thence  to  the  sac,  or 
otherwise,  the  irritation  of  a  morbid  secretion,  resulting  from  chronic  disease  of 
the  palpebrae,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  puncta  to  the  sac,  where  it  creates 
a  similar  disease.  It  may  also  arise  in  the  sac,  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sac,  without  any  previous  affection  of  the  palpebrae ;  but  I  consider  such  cases 
extremely  rare,  unless  produced  by  external  injury.  The  disease  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  is  much  more  frequent  in  those  of  scrofulous  habit  than 
otherwise.**    (p.  519.) 

The  second  of  the  causes  enumerated  above,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  first 
mentioned  by  Scarpa.  It  is  rejected,  and  we  think  justly,  by  Lawrence 
and  Mackenzie.  The  former  author  expresses  his  conviction  that 
''  the  lacrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  are  the  original  and  essential  seat 
of  the  disease,  while  the  palpebral  affection,  when  it  exists,  is  only 
secondary."  (Treatise,  p.  708.)  We  quote  Dr.  Mackenzie's  account  at 
greater  length : 

*'  Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  not  unfrequently  complicated,  either  locally  or 
constitutionally.  Locally,  it  may  be  connected  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  continued  disorder  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and 
conjunctiva ;  although,  certainly,  the  doctrine  of  Scarpa,  that  the  general  cause 
of  this  disease  is  the  absorption  of  puro-mucous  fluid  from  the  lids  by  the  punets 
is  incorrect.    It  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  that  chronic  dacryocystitis  is  mo<fi- 

fied  by  some  faulty  state  of  the  general  health,  and  often  by  scrofula In  othtf 

cases,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  excreting  lacrymal  organs  appears  to  depend 
on  the  weakly  constitution  of  the  patient,  although  he  be  free  from  scrofula;  and 
in  others  it  is  evidently  kept  up,  and  in  some  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  feytf 
frequently  call  into  action  an  occult  scrofulous  disposition,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  rise  to  the  particular  local  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  tlui 
section."     (Treatise,  p.  252.) 

In  the  treatment  of  obstructed  nasal  duct,  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  tried  the 
punctum  probe,  the  probe  or  bougie  from  the  nose,  injections  of  water 
by  Anel's  syringe,  but  without  any  decided  relief.  He  has  also  "  re- 
peatedly endeavoured  to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  introducing  a  fine 
silver  tube,  connected  with  a  narrow  glass  cylinder  capable  of  holding  a 
considerable  column  of  mercury,  through  one  of  the  puncta  into  the  sac; 
so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  column  upon  the  duct ;  but  this  plan 
has  not  proved  of  any  more  service  than  those  just  detailed.''  (p.  522.) 
The  above,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  the  plan  which  was  described  by 
Sir  Wilham  Blizard  in  a  communication  made  many  years  ago  to  the 
Royal  Society,  (Philosophical  Transactions  for  1780 ;  Vol.  Ixx.,  Parti., 
p.  239,)  but  we  believe  Sir  William's  instrument  had  a  steels  tube  and 

*  The  intelligent  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  a  tiher  tube  would  be  incom- 
patible with  quicksilver. 
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itopcock — an  iDStrament  in  fact  the  same  as  Mascagni's  for  injecting 
tbe  lymphatics.  The  result  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  experience  leads  him  to 
recommend  the  practice  which  we  believe  is  generally  followed,  namely, 
that  after  a  fair  trial  of  leeches,  followed  by  astringents  and  stimulants,  has 
pved  unsuccessful,  an  operation  should  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing-  either  a  style  or  a  tube.  Mr.  Tyrrell  prefers  the  former, 
principally  because  it  can  be  so  readily  removed,  if  irritation  or  inconve- 
nieoce  result.  Mr.  Tyrrell  uses  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  tube,  which 
"requires  much  force  to  fix  it  properly  in  its  place;  the  projection 
jut  below  the  cup  or  head  being  of  greater  diameter  than  the  duct 
itself:  in  pressing  the  instrument  into   its  place,  the  force  employed 

ireaki  the  un^tiis^    it  subsequently  becomes  fixed   by  its 

projection  as  the  unguis  unites,  and  remains  hid  in  the  sac  and  duct." 
Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us  he  has  introduced  above  fifty  of  these  tubes  and  with 
very  excellent  success.  "  I  have  only,''  he  says,  '*  had  to  remove  two  of 
ibem,  and  kno^w  of  one  other  having  been  taken  out  by  another  surgeon : 
in  two  other  cases  the  tube  became  obstructed ;  but  I  regularly  cleared 
kbyapunctum  probe  passed  through  one  of  the  puncta  into  the  tube/* 
(p.  527.)  Mr.  Tyrrell  doesoiot  tell  us  of  what  metal  his  tubes  were  made 
Bor  Ik)w  long  be  continued  to  see  his  patients  after  the  operation. 
Unx  tubes  are  frequently  decomposed  and  fall  out  in  pieces  through 
tbe  nose. 

Omitting,  as  vre  warned  the  reader  we  would,  everything  compre- 
bended  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  under  the  subject  of  amaurosis  and  its  congeners, 
we  come  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  its  capsule. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lens,  Mr.  Tyrrell  alludes  to  inflammation  of 
tbe  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  speaks  of  it  merely  as 
occurring  in  connexion  with  iritis  generally ;  which  shows  he  has  never 
dirtinguiahed  properly  those  cases  described  by  Walther,  and  after  him 
by  Mackenzie  and  others  under  the  name  "  Inflammation  of  the  ante- 
nor  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,'*  and  by  Dr.  von  Ammon  under  that  of 
hidoperiphakitis.  The  subjects  of  the  cases,  few  in  number,  from  which 
Mr.  Tyrrell  drew  his  description  of  inflammation  of  the  lens  were  young. 
Tbe  disease  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  (Treatise,  p.  4 05,)  in  the  following  quotation .  After  mentioning 
the  increased  size  of  the  lens,  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  ''The  capsulo-lenticu- 
br  cataract  is  frequently  caused  by  a  chronic  and  almost  insensible 
ioflammation,  or,  at  least,  determination  of  blood  to  the  eye,  accom- 
panied, not  unfrequently,  with  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  head.'' 
What  Mr.  Lawrence  here  alludes  to,  we  suppose,  are  the  symptoms 
mentiooed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  namely,  ''  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  organ, 
with  uneasiness  about  the  eyebrow  or  forehead,  and  the  appearance  of 
dark  or  gray  muscce,  and  occasional  scintillations  or  flashing  of  light," 
and  GODiidered  by  him  evidences  of  congestion  in  the  choroid  and 
retina. 

Cataract.  In  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  cataract,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
lanmrksy  with  very  great  truth,  that  the  only  useful  divisions  are  such  as 
lend  to  practical  good.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  thinks,  as  con* 
eerat  lenticolar  cataract,  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  distinctions  only, 
soft  mad  hard.  ''This  division  I  shall  adopt,"  he  says,  ''  but  in  my  de- 
scripUcm  of  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  principal  varieties  of 
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the  disease,  and  explain  the  modifiGation  of  treatment  required  in  each 
He  further  says,  and  with  gjeat  propriety,  of  capsular  cataract,  th 
*'  there  is  little  utility  in  any  division,  further  than  as  regards  the  orig 
or  cause  of  the  disease,  which  materially  influences  the  prognosis,  ai 
requires  a  modification  in  treatment  by  operation."  (p.  351.) 

Muscee  volitantes  sometimes  occur  before  or  during  the  formation 
cataract ;  but,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  owing  to  the  disease  of  t 
lens,  Mr.  Tyrrell  adduces  the  fact,  that  he  has  many  times  removed  cat 
racts  from  patients  who  have  complained  of  muscce,  and  he  has  inv 
riably  found  that  the  muscee  continued  after  the  cataract  had  been  g 
rid  of.  We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  of  opinion  that  the  appei 
ance  of  spots  or  muscse,  or  sparks  or  flashes,  result  from  an  affection 
the  choroid  or  retina ;  he  therefore  recommends  they  should  be  carefui 
noted,  as  they  require  distinct  treatment,  and  render  the  prognosis  oft 
case,  as  regards  the  success  of  operation,  more  uncertain  than  when  t 
cataract  forms  independent  of  them. 

Diagnosis,  It  is  well  known  to  dissectors  of  the  eye,  that  the  crysti 
line  lens,  after  lying  a  short  time  in  water,  becomes  slightly  opaque,  pi 
senting  a  peculiar  mother-of-pearl  colour,  or  a  glistening  appearan 
somewhat  like  tendon.  The  same  appearance  presents  itself  in  commen 
ing  lenticular  cataract.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  the  mothc 
of- pearl  appearance  depends  upon  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens.  Tl 
appearance,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  *'  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  is  d 
scribed  in  most  works  upon  the  subject,  as  indicative  of  opacity  of  tl 
capsule,"  and  claims  to  have  first  proved  it  to  be  in  the  lens ;  so  th 
he  has  '*  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  not  an  indication  of  ca] 
sular  opacity."  Mr.  Lawrence's  description  (p.  403)  of  the  opaque  spc 
or  streaks  in  capsular  cataract  being  of  a  g listening ,  chalky ,  or  pear 
white,  affords  some  colouring  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  statement,  though  it  do 
not  justify  it;  for  the  chalky,  pearly  whiteness  Mr.  Lawrence  describes 
quite  different  from  the  mother-of-pearl  or  tendinous  appearance  in  tl 
lens  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Dr.  Mackenzie  gives  the  same  descri] 
tion  of  capsular  cataract  as  Mr.  Lawrence  at  p.  649  of  his  Treatise;  b 
in  describing  lenticular  cataract,  says,  '*  sometimes  it  has  a  pear 
shining  appearance^  occasionally  it  is  marked  by  radii  from  its  cent 
towards  its  circumference,  the  lens  already  tending  to  break  into  8u< 
divisions  as  we  see  it  fall  into  when  left  to  putrefy  or  to  undergo  desicc 
tion.*'  (p.  648.)  We  would  ask  Mr.  Tyrrell  wherein  this  description 
Dr.  Mackenzie  differs  essentially  from  his  own  ?  For  ourselves,  we  ha 
long  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  seat  of  the  glistening  tendinous  a] 
pearance  in  lenticular  cataract. 

At  p.  363,  Mr.  Tyrrell  notices  what  he  considers  a  prevalent  err* 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lens  which  he  describes  in  the  following  e 
tract :  ''  In  rare  instances,  when  the  cataract  commences  from  the  ci 
cumference,  and  proceeds  by  radii  towards  the  centre,  these  radii  are 
first  confined  to  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  lens."  Mr.  Tyrrell 
quite  correct  in  stating  the  supposition  to  be  erroneous,  that  this  sta 
is  indicative  of  posterior  capsular  opacity ;  but  when  he  asserts  indisci 
minately  that  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  we  must  say  he  lies  under  a  mi 
take.  **  It  is  not  an  uncommon  appearance,"  says  Dr.  Mackeni 
(p.  648),  "  to  see  opaque  stride  stretching  from  the  circumference  of  tl 
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ent  a  short  way  into  its  substance.  If  such  striee  run  upon  the  back  of 
the  lens  towards  its  centre,  they  seem  to  be  situated  in  the  vitreous 
liomoar ;  but  this  is  an  optical  illusion."  We  might  adduce  farther, 
tere  it  necessary,  the  same  author's  account  of  posterior  capsular 
opacity,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  even  in  it  to  justify  Mr.  Tyrrell 
in  his  implied  pretension  to  be  considered  as  the  corrector  of  the  erro- 
neous  opinion  he  alleges  to  prevail. 

Operations  for  Cataract.  Speaking  of  operating  for  congenital  cata- 
net,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  (p.  374),  "  From  the  experience  which  1  have  had, 
iDd  which  has  been  very  great,  1  should  recommend  that  the  operation 
be  performed  not  later  than  the  third  month,  provided  that  the  health  of 
the  child  be  good.  1  have  operated  in  the  fourth  week  afler  birth,  and 
ffhh  perfect  success." 

The  operation  of  division  through  the  cornea  was  that  generally  pre* 
fared  by  Mr.  Saunder^in  the  case  of  infants  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
marks (p.  447),  ''the  operation  of  keratonyxis  was  well  enough  suited  to 
the  particolar  object  which  Mr.  Saunders  attempted  to  accomplish  in 
congenital  cataracts,  namely,  the  formation  of  an  opening  in  the  opaque 
capsale."  Mr.  Tyrrell  (p.  455),  with  others,  prefers  the  posterior  ope 
ntion  for  solution  in  cases  of  congenital  lenticular  cataract,  provided 
the  patient  be  under  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  anterior  operation 
he  adopts  in  cases  of  soft  lenticular  cataract,  whether  congenital,  idio 
pithic,  or  traumatic,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  disease,  after  the 
period  of  infcincy.  (p.  452.) 

In  connexion  with  the  operation  for  congenital  cataract,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
prominently  sets  forth  the  name  of  Mr.  Saunders,  as  if  no  other  one  ol 
his  time  but  he  had  laboured  in  the  same  field.  We,  however,  should  be 
forgetiul  of  our  duty  did  we  omit  this  opportunity  to  express  the  obli- 
^itions  this  department  of  surgery  lies  under  to  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  valuable  contributions  he  made  to  it ;  but,  above  all, 
br  the  readiness  with  which  he  made  his  experience  public^  after  having 
folly  ascertained  the  advantages  of  his  mode  of  operating.  We  would 
particularly  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Gibson*s  paper  ''  On  the  use  of  the 
oooching-needle  in  infants  of  a  few  months  old,"  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (1811),  where  he  will 
find  some  account  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Saunders's  experience  was 
fast  promulgated. 

Regarding  the  use  of  belladonna,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupil 
dikUed,  in  cases  whether  of  central  cataract  or  opacity  of  the  cornea 
opfxmte  the  pupil,  Mr.  Tyrrell  adds  to  the  list  of  cases  in  which  the 
aedicine  has  been  constantly  employed  for  years  together,  without  any 
iojorions  efiect  and  without  losing  its  influence  upon  the  iris.  In  one 
case,  he  relates,  it  has  been  employed  for  eighteen  years,  the  application 
being  made  four  or  five  times  in  the  day.  After  this  long-continued  use 
of  the  narcotic,  Mr.  Tyrrell  tells  us  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
liie  eye,  the  gentleman  having  omitted  the  application  of  it  for  forty- 
eight  hoars.  "  1  then  found,'*  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  '*  the  pupil  of  natural 
ne,  and  the  motions  of  the  iris  as  rapid  and  perfect  as  if  the  belladonna 
hid  never  been  employed." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  (p.  381)  that  the  cases  of  congenital  cataract 
iUch  be  notices  as  being  improved  by  the  use  of  belladonna  are  unfa- 
XI.    m.  zzt.  6 
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vorable  for  operation,  it  having  been  found  at  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  that  inflammation  is  much  more  frequent  after  operation  than 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  cataract.  When  the  operation  is  resorted  to,  he 
recommends  one  eye  only  to  be  done  at  a  time,  and  that  with  great  cau- 
tion and  delicacy.  **  It  is  right  to  observe,"  he  says,  •'  that  most  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  operation  has  been  productive  of  injurious  effects 
have  occurred  in  patients  above  the  age  of  puberty ;  whereas  in  children, 
little  mischief  has  resulted  under  my  own  observation."  This  is  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  our  own  experience.  We  have  frequently  operated 
on  persons  about  and  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  have  found  scarcely 
any  inflammation  at  all  ensue. 

Besides  the  operations  by  extraction,  by  depression,  and  by  division 
or  solution,  "  I,"  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  •*  shall  describe  two  others ;  one  of 
drilling  the  cataract ;  and  another  in  which  the  operations  of  solution 
and  extraction,  or  of  solution  and  depression,  say  be  advantageously 
combined  in  treating  the  same  case."  After  noticing  various  circum- 
stances, both  local  and  general,  which  may  contribute  to  render  extrac* 
tion  so  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous,  that  it  should  not,  in  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  opinion,  be  attempted,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  be  made  when  tne  operation  has  been  determined 
upon,  and  many  of  his  hints  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  it  advantageous  to  have  the  patient  in  a  recum- 
bent posture  during  the  operation,  whilst  he  himself  sits  at  the  head  and 
takes  command  of  the  upper  eyelid — ^with  the  left  hand  if  the  right  eye 
be  the  subject  of  operation,  with  the  right  hand  in  the  contrary  case;  he 
thus  uses  the  knife  either  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  which  we,  with 
him,  consider  a  great  advantage,  especially  when  an  intelligent  assistant 
to  take  charge  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  not  at  hand. 

'<  I  have  given  fair  trial,'*  says  Mr.  Tyrrell,  *'  to  three  different  sections  of 
the  cornea:  first,  I  performed  that  usually  adopted  at  the  time  I  commeneed 
my  operations  on  the  eye— it  was  downwards ;  secondly,  I  made  the  section 
upwards  in  a  great  number  of  cases  ;  and  thirdly,  I  have  tried  an  oblique  sec- 
tion, 80  as  to  make  the  flap  of  the  cornea  in  a  direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards. Necessity  alone  would  compel  me  to  make  the  flap  downwards  again 
by  the  lower  section.  Of  the  two  other  plans  I  rather  prefer  the  last ;  when 
prolapsus  of  the  iris  takes  place  after  the  operation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dis- 
place the  pupil,  vision  is  more  useful  and  perfect  if  the  pupil  be  drawn  down- 
wards and  outwards,  than  when  it  is  drawn  upwards.*'  (p.  400.) 

This,  if  the  assertion  be  correct,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
section  downwards  and  outwards  preferred  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  that  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  first  Wenzel,  and  has  lately  been  pretty  extensively 
practised  by  Professor  Rosas,  of  Vienna,  who  uses,  as  Wenzel  did,  a 
double-edged  knife  for  the  purpose.  The  knife  of  Rosas  is  simply  one 
of  Beer's,  sharpened  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  approve  of  dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna  pre- 
viously to  the  operation — a  proceeding  Mr.  Guthrie  some  time  ago  lauded 
as  the  essential  condition  of  success.  Our  own  experience  would  lead 
us  to  believe  it  to  be  indifferent.  It  is  certainly  of  no  use  in  facilitating 
the  exit  of  the  lens ;  as  after  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  made,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  has  escaped,  the  pupil  does  not  continue  dilated,  but 
falls  into  a  middle  state. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  a  chapter  on  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  which 
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is  well  worthy  of  being  studied  by  the  young  operator ;  for  he  must  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  same  difficulties  over  and  overag^in ;  and  a  diffi- 
culty b  always  much  less  when  a  person  is  prepared  for  it.  Mr.  Tyrrelfs 
iccoant  is  true  to  nature.  The  marginal  titles,  "  Escape  of  aqueous 
iakl/'  "  Superior  lid  not  properly  secured,"  "  Iris  adherent  to  the  cap- 
nle  of  the  lens/'  "  Lens  dislocatc^i/'  **  Lens  sinks  in  vitreous  humour," 
*•  Protrusion  of  iris,"  "  Protrusion  of  hyaloid  membrane,"  &c.,  recall  to 
■iod  untoward  circumstances,  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  ope- 
rator, bat,  nevertheless,  demanding  the  greatest  coolness  and  circum- 
ipectioD  on  his  part. 

In  regard  to  hemorrhage  from  the  eye,  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  ''  In  some 
etses  in  which  I  have  had  to  remove  the  displaced  lens,  there  has  been 
nhieqaent  henoorrhage  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  eye."  He 
thinks  this  hemorrhage  arises  from  the  artery  of  the  posterior  capsule 
of  the  lens.  We  doubt  this  for  two  reasons:  Ist.  That  the  artery 
in  question  is  in  the  adult  of  extreme  minuteness;  and  2d,  that 
kemorrhage  ought  to  be  a  much  more  common  occurrence  in  needle 
operations  if  this  were  its  source.  Mr.  Tyrrell  relates  three  cases  of  he- 
iBorrhage :  in  one  of  them  he  was  not  aware  that  the  iris  was  wounded ; 
m  another  he  was  satisfied  it  was  not ;  in  the  third  everything  went  on 
well  during  the  operation,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  discovered  only  after 
tke  bandages  had  been  applied,  and  the  patient  raised  from  the  recum- 
bent postare.  In  our  opinion  the  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to  come  from 
tke  ciliary  processes  or  the  iris.  From  the  latter  we  have  seen  it  in  con- 
nqoence  of  a  mere  scratch  with  the  curette.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all 
those  observed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  cataract  had  been  formed  for  a  long 
period. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  think  it  proper  to  operate  upon  one  eye  of  an 
eideriy  person  whilst  the  other  remains  perfect ;  for  it  may  happen  that 
the  second  eye  does  not  become  affected,  though  this  is  very  rare.  The 
condition  of  the  disease  most  favorable  for  operation,  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
opinion,  is  when  the  cataract  is  perfectly  formed,  or  nearly  so,  in  one 
eye,  and  the  vision  somewhat  misty  in  the  other.  Under  such  circum- 
itances  he  extracts  the  perfectly-formed  cataract.  He  objects  to  waiting 
tatil  both  cataracts  are  fully  formed,  and  then  operating  on  both  eyes 
•tonce. 

Treatment  after  the  Operation.  When  there  is  a  careful  attendant, 
Mr.  Tyrrell  prefers  that  the  patient  should  not  go  to  bed,  but  be  placed 
IB  an  easy  chair,  or  upon  a  sofa,  in  a  half  erect  posture,  when  he  can  be 
laore  readily  amused,  till  his  usual  period  of  rest ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
ileep  or  doze,  so  much,  as  to  prevent  his  having  a  tranquil  night.  If  the 
pitient  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  opiate,  or  if  he  be  inclined 
to  restlessness,  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  it  prudent  to  administer  a  full  dose 
IB  the  evening  after  the  operation ;  but  remarks  that  this  would  be  im- 
pfoper,  if  narcotics  disagree  with  the  patient.  If  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
ittimation  come  on,  Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
nerally  or  locally,  according  to  the  power  of  the  patient.  Besides  this, 
lie  says,  that  **  all  the  ordinary  means  to  check  inflammatory  action  must 
befbrther  resorted  to,  if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  continue;  ex- 
ceptiiig  two,  namely,  the  use  of  mercury,  so  as  to  aflect  the  system,  or 
the  use  of  nauseating  medicines.  The  one  would  prevent  the  union  of 
the  section  of  the  cornea,  by  checking  the  adhesive  process;  the  other. 
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by  occasioning  vomiting,  might  cause  the  loss  of  vitreous  humour ;  there- 
fore purgatives  with  abstinence,  and  a  repetition  of  bleeding,  must  be 
principally  relied  on/*  In  regard  to  mercury,  Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  no  case 
of  its  bad  effects  under  the  circumstances,  and  appears  to  speak  rather 
from  theory  than  observation.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  we 
have  put  the  patient  under  the  use  of  mercury,  with  as  much  advantage 
as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  iritis,  and  certainly  without  the  result  dreaded 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Surely  Mr.  Tyrrell  must  have  seen  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
healing  while  the  mouth  was  afiected  with  mercury. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  distinguishes  between  the  acute  and  subacute  inflammation 
apt  to  arise  afler  the  operation.  In  the  former,  the  eyelids  are  swollen, 
florid,  red,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  with  a  thick  yellow  secretion.  The 
conjunctiva  is  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  chemosis.  In  the  latter,  the 
eyelids  are  rather  oedematous  and  the  secretion  about  the  cilia  thin.  The 
conjunctiva  is  in  a  state  of  serous  chemosis.  In  the  subacute  disease  the 
pain  is  sometimes  as  great  as  in  the  acute;  and  the  former  is  just  as  likely 
to  destroy  the  eye  as  the  latter,  unless  properly  and  timely  cared  for.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  subacute  disease,  as  there  is  great  weakness  and 
depression,  Mr.  Tyrrell  trusts  much  more  to  nutritive  diet  and  ordinary 
stimuli,  than  to  medicinal  stimuli,  (p.  427.) 

Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  that  the  eye  should  not  be  examined  until 
the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  but  thinks  it  better  to  wait  seventy- 
two.  "  The  reparative  process,"  he  well  remarks,  "  is  so  various  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what  period  the 
section  of  the  cornea  may  be  united."  (p.  437.)  A  good  rule  is,  that  if 
the  eye  is  easy,  it  should  not  be  examined  for  eight  days. 

The  operation  of  depression,  like  that  of  extraction,  is  applicable  to 
cases  of  hard  cataract ;  but  should,  in  Mr.  TyrrelTs  opinion,  be  per- 
formed only  when  the  latter  operation  is  impracticable  or  hazardous.  As 
one  of  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  avoided  in  the  operation  of  de- 
pression, Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  injury  to  the  ciliary  processes;  but  we 
doubt  if  this  can  be  avoided  by  entering  the  needle  as  he  directs,  so  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  as  -j^th  of  an  inch.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  combines  reclinatiou  and  depression  in  his  operation.  ^<The 
result  of  the  operation  of  depression/*  he  says,  ''has  not,  under  my  ob- 
servation, been  so  successful  as  extraction ;  for  which  reason  I  adopt  the 
latter,  when  the  case  admits  of  it,  in  preference  to  the  former."  (p.  447.) 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  cataract  in  order  that  it  may  be  dis- 
solved and  absorbed,  is  performed  by  introducing  the  needle  either  through 
the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica ;  Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  the  former 
mode  of  proceeding,  *'  when  the  surgeon  wishes  to  lacerate  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens,  or  simply  to  puncture  it ;"  by  the  latter  mode  he 
thinks  the  division  of  the  lens  into  small  pieces  is  best  effected:  He  calls 
the  one  the  anterior,  and  the  other  the  posterior  needle-operation,  and 
gives  as  the  synonyme  of  the  former  keraionyxis :  of  the  latter,  hyalih 
nyxis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  coiners  of  these  words 
did  not  use  them  in  the  sense  Mr.  Tyrrell  does.  ,  Buchhorn*  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  term  keratonyxis,  but  he  meant  by  it  simply 

*  De  Keratonyxide ;  Halae,  1806.  De  Keratonyxide,  noTa  cataracts  aliisqne  ocalomra 
morbid  medendi  metbodo  cbirurgica.  Magdeburg,  1810;  and  also  Die  Keratonyxia  eine 
none  gefabrlosere  Metbode  den  granen  Staar  zn  operiren,    Magdeburg,  1811. 
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MMctio  come(Bj  and  says  expressly  that  the  lens  may,  by  keratonyxis,  be 
ot  only  divided  but  reclined ;  and  that  by  it  also  an  artificial  pupil 
ity  be  formed,  whether  by  iridotomy  or  iridodialysis.  As  to  the  word  hy- 
loityxiSf  we  never  saw  or  heard  it  used  in  the  sense  Mr.  Tyrrell  employs 
;.  The  name  is  not  classical  at  all.  It  was  introduced  by  an  itinerant 
culist  of  the  name  of  Bowen,  who  published  a  small  book  describing  a 
:iiid  of  operation  by  reclination,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  in  question, 
lis  proceeding  consisted  in  introducing  the  needle  through  the  sclerotica, 
it  a  distance  of  four  lines  from  the  cornea,  and  traversing  the  vitreous 
lomour  towards  the  posterior  capsule,  which  he  incised  and  then  drew  the 
eosout  of  its  place,  and  pressed  it  down  in  the  substance  of  the  vitreous 
lomour.  Care  was  taken  not  to  touch  the  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule. 
[t  may  be  added,  that  the  word  sclerotonyxis  is  used  in  an  analogously 
ixtended  sense,  and  as  a  counterpart  of  keratonyxis. 

In  the  operation  of  division  through  the  cornea,  Mr.  Tyrrell  makes  use 
)f  a  straight  needle,*  merely  pointed  to  make  it  penetrate  with  facility, 
Mit  without  cutting  edges.  He  introduces  it  at  the  temporal  side  of  the 
»raea  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  the  flat  surface  being  op- 
posed to  the  iris.  As  has  been  said,  he  limits  his  proceedings  in  this  case 
like  Conradi,  who  first  introduced  the  operation,  to  laceration  of  the  cap- 
Hile  simply.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  observed  vomiting  to  occur  after  the  ope- 
ntion,  in  many  cases  of  division  through  the  cornea;  in  all  cases,  with 
me  exception,  when  the  cataract  has  been  fluid.  The  vomiting  gene- 
rally subsided  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  he  has  known  it  continue  almost 
vithout  interruption  for  forty-eight.  "There  has  not  been  local  inflam- 
nation  of  any  importance  in  any  of  these  cases.'* 

In  the  operation  of  division  through  the  sclerotica,  or  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  calls 
it  the  posterior-needle  operation,  he  uses  a  straight  needle,  cutting  with  its 
sdges  to  the  extent  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  shoulder,  with 
viiicb,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  divides  the  lens  into  small  pieces. 
Fbe  operation  he  considers  applicable  principally  to  cases  of  congenital 
IcDticular  cataract,  provided  it  be  performed  before  the  patient  have 
puied  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  *'  The  posterior  needle-operation,*' 
Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  "  should  be  also  resorted  to  in  cases  of  capsular  ca- 
taract, when  the  lens  has  been  removed,  either  by  extraction  or  solution, 
molting  from  operation  or  accident.*'  He  then  goes  on  to  prove  what 
ve  believe  is  not  denied,  viz.  that  opaque  capsule  is  not  absorbed.  By 
careful  management,  Mr.  Tyrrell  believes  that  the  surgeon  can  restore 
vision  in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  obscured  by  opaque  capsule  only, 
and  that  he  may  effect  this  with  the  needle.  All  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  says 
on  this  subject,  (pp.  461-2,)  has  already  been  very  fully  discussed  by 
Mackenzie,  (pp.  699-725,)  but  the  former  differs  from  the  latter  author 
io  disapproving  of  extraction  of  an  opaque  capsule.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, however,  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  appears  to  have  had  in  view  differs 
from  that  of  Mackenzie. 

We  now  come  to  the  modifications  in  the  operation  for  cataract,  viz. 
diilfiog,  and  a  combination  of  solution  and  extraction  which  Mr.  Tyrrell 
describes  as  new.  They  may  be  so  at  the  scene  of  his  labours,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  new  in  the  history  of  ophthalmic  surgery.     Drilling  is 

*  Dr.  Jacob's  needle  most  be  known  to  most  of  our  readerv. 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  division  through  the  cornea  in  cases  of  ca- 
taract complicated  with  synechia  posterior  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  with  such  additions  and  combinations  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  suggest;  for  instance,  incision  of  the  iris  subsequently  with 
Maunoir's  scissors,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  pupil.  The  operation  of  . 
drilling,  Mr.  Tyrrell  informs  us,  he  adopted  after  much  careful  consi- 
deration, as  he  found  the  plan  followed  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  some 
years  since,  so  unsuccessful  that  he  dreaded  to  undertake  the  operation. 
The  plan  here  alluded  to  appears  from  what  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  (p.  464,) 
to  have  been  that  which  is  illustrated  by  a  case  recorded  by  Maunoir, 
in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ix,  p.  287,  London,  1810.  Cheselden's 
operation  for  arti6cial  pupil,  by  incision,  combined  with  division  or  de- 
pression of  the  lens  we  have  sometimes  found  applicable  in  such  cases* 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  more  simple  than  Maunoir's  proceeding,  and 
less  tedious  than  Mr.  Tyrrell's  drilhng. 

The  combination  of  solution  and  extraction  is  the  plan  which  was  first 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  to  whom,  however, 
Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  allude,  nor  to  Mr.  Travers,  who  has  written  expressly 
on  the  same  subject.  This  omission  we  must  confess  to  be  unfair,  and 
by  no  means  compensated  for  by  Mr.  Tyrrell's  general  acknowledgments 
to  other  authors  in  his  dedicatory  address,  particularly  as  the  language  of 
the  description  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  plan  is  original. 

What  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  in  his  chapter  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  the 
Operations  for  Cataract,  (p.  48 1 ,)  is  very  judicious,  but  such  as  need  not 
detain  us,  being  much  the  same  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  authors.  We 
cannot  refrain  however,  from  making  the  following  extract,  and  adding 
our  voice  to  that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  reprobation,  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  he  alludes. 

*'The  operation  for  solution  is  not  suited  to  cases  of  hard  cataract,  exceptiof 
to  the  extent  1  have  described:  months,  and  even  years  may  elapse  before  tbe 
aqueous  humour  completely  dissolves  the  hard  mass ;  and  independent  of  the 
tedium  of  the  cure,  tnere  is  constant  liability  to  displacement  of  the  indurated 
centre,  as  soon  as  the  softer  circumference  has  become  removed,  and  then  ex- 
traction must  be  performed  at  great  risk,  or  destructive  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion will  ensue,  and  the  eye  become  disorganized.  I  have  seen  many  such 
unfortunate  terminations  to  cases  of  hard  cataract,  treated  by  the  operation  of 
solution ;  and  in  several  patients  operated  upon  by  an  oculist,  who  unblushin^ly 
states  that  bis  operation  is  nearly  infallible  in  all  cases  of  cataract :  ought  not 
such  false  statements  to  be  publicly  exposed?"  (p.  484.) 

Loss  of  the  power  of  adapting  the  Eye  to  near  and  distinct  Vision* 
Mr.  Tyrrell  thinks  that  adaptation  of  the  eye  is  owing  to  some  change  in 
the  6gure  of  the  lens.  He  further  believes  that  the  power  which  pro- 
duces the  change  in  the  lens  is  not  in  the  lens  itself,  but  is  probably 
connected  with  the  ciliary  processes,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  offer  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  such  an  opinion.  At  any  rate,  this 
opinion  is  an  old  one:  (see  Porterfield  on  the  Eye.) 

If,  however,  any  change  takes  place  in  the  figure  of  the  lens  it  can 
scarcely  be  by  means  of  the  ciliary  processes,  because  they  have  no  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  lens.  The  only  extrinsic  structure  to  the 
action  of  which  a  change  of  form  in  the  lens  can  be  at  all  attributed 
appears  to  be  that  first  described,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Von 
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ion.  Sir  Everard  Home  considers  the  structure  muscular,  and  thus 
ibes  it  in  his  Croonian  Lecture,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
nctioiifl.  Parti.,  1822,  p.  77.  " Between  these  membraoeous  pro- 
s  (ciliary  processes)  there  are  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  of  -^f^^ths 

iDch  in  length,  which  I  beliere  have  not  before  been  described:  they 
late  all  round  horn  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour,  pass  forward 
the  edge  of  the  lens,  are  attached  firmly  to  its  capsule,  and  there 
nmte."  Dr.  Von  Ammon  calls  the  structure  orbiculus  capsulo-ciliaris, 
deicribes  it  as  consisting  of  a  corona  of  filaments  extending  from 
nner  or  posterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  capsule  of 
»•.'*  (See  Mackenzie,  p.  xxxi.) 

le  of  the  cases  Mr.  Tyrrell  relates  in  illustration  of  his  description 
m  to  have  something  in  common  with  those  generally  described 
r  the  name  of  mydriasis.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  subject 
»e  137  could  converge  the  axes  of  the  eyes  on  a  near  object,  nor 
her  the  defect  of  vision  was  as  great  when  one  eye  only  was  used 
leo  both.  This  case  appears  to  be  similar  to  one  of  sudden  and 
orary  occurrence  of  presbyopia  in  a  young  boy  lately  reported 
sburgfa  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,)  with  g^eat  ability  by  Dr.  J.  Hunter. 
'Hfieial  Pupil.  Mr.  Tyrrell  subdivides  this  chapter  into  the  follow- 
eetions :  1st.  Changing  the  natural  position  of  the  pupil.  2d.  £n- 
nent  or  extension  of  a  diminished  pupil.  3d.  Forming  a  new  pupil 
I  the  natural  one  has  been  destroyed,  the  lens  and  capsule  remaining 
ct.  4th.  Formation  of  a  new  pupil  when  the  original  opening  in 
lis  has  been  destroyed,  and  where  the  crystalline  has  been  lost. 
lave  seen  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  recommends  changing  the  natural  position 
e  pupil  in  conical  cornea ;  he  also  recommends  it  in  cases  in  which 
entral  portion  of  the  cornea  has  been  rendered  permanently  opaque, 
y,  of  Gottingen,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  prac- 

he  opened  the  cornea,  prolapsed  a  portion  of  the  iris,  and  thus 
^t  the  pupil  opposite  the  clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  In  many 
( this  dislocation  of  the  pupil  does  not  suffice ;  it  is  then  necessary 
icise  a  portion  of  the  iris.  The  operative  proceeding  advised  by  Mr. 
ell  for  this  purpose  is  that  first  had  recourse  to  by  Beer  and  after- 
s  by  Gibson,  and  which  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  employed 
lever  the  case  admits  of  it.  The  only  thing  in  which  Mr.  Tyrrell 
Mmliar  is  in  the  use  of  **  a  fine  blunt  hook,  with  a  long  bend, 
^reU*$  Hook ;  see  plate  ix.,)**  p.  500.     With  this  hook  he  catches 

of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  in  order  to  draw  it  out  through 
corneal  puncture.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  TyrrelFs  hook  answers 
Mirpose  intended  as  well  as  he  tells  us  it  does ;  but  we  have  also  no 
It  that  the  same  thing  can  be  effected,  and  with  the  same  safety  to 
capsule  of  the  lens,  with  a  fine  forceps. 

I  order  to  effect  enlargement  or  extension  of  a  diminished  pupil,  Mr. 
dl  recommends  the  operation  of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  iris.  He 
tfks  that  on  operating  in  some  of  these  cases,  he  has  found  that  a 
4e  fissure  has  resulted  in  attempting  to  draw  out  the  iris.  Under 
I  drcomstances,  he  has  performed  a  second  operation  on  a  similar 
I,  making  the  opening  in  the  cornea  in  a  new  position,  so  that  the 
re  resulting  from  the  first  might  be  readily  extended.  He  adds  that 
s  may  be,  perhaps,  rather  more  difficulty  in  avokiing  injury  to  the 
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capsule  of  the  lens,  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  than  when  the  iris 
is  free ;  but  he  says  he  has  never  yet  been  the  cause  of  such  mischief. 

Sometimes  the  disease,  which  destroys  part  of  the  cornea,  and  allows 
of  escape  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  prolapse  of  the  iris,  &c.y  is  also  followed  by 
partial  staphyloma.  This,  he  justly  remarks,  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
medied before  an  attempt  be  made  to  extend  the  pupil.  In  illustration 
of  this,  he  relates  (p.  507)  a  very  interesting  and  successful  case,  in 
which  he  first  diminished  the  partial  staphylomatous  projection  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  cornea  with  lunar  caustic  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  staphyloma,  and  then  enlarged  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards.  In  twenty-four  hours  afler  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient could  see  to  read  readily  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  his  duties  as  a  customhouse  clerk.  The  right  eye  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  which  had  produced 
the  partial  staphyloma  in  the  left. 

Of  Forming  a  New  Pupil  when  the  natural  one  has  been  destroyed, 
the  lens  and  capsule  remaining  perfect.  The  cases  Mr.  Tyrrell  includes 
under  this  head  are  those  in  which  the  whole  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  involved  in  a  cicatrice  of  the  cornea.  He  introduces  his  broad  needle 
through  the  margin  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  pierces 
with  it  the  iris  close  to  its  adhesion  to  the  cornea,  being  careful  not  to 
pass  the  point  of  the  instrument  backward,  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  Having  thus  made  a  very  small  opening  in  the 
iris  with  the  needle,  he  withdraws  it  and  then  passes  the  blunt  hook 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  hooks  the  iris  through  the  opening  pre- 
viously made  in  it,  and  gently  withdrawing  the  instrument,  usually 
tears  the  iris  from  the  point  whicn  has  been  caught  with  the  hook,  *'  and 
such  a  quantity  of  the  membrane  can  be  brought  through  the  opening  in  the 
cornea  by  the  hook  as  will  effect  a  sufficient  aperture  in  the  iri.s;  but, 
sometimes  only  a  fissure  results,  as  in  the  operation  before  explained." 
Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  made,  after  the  eye  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  operation,  a  second  opening  through  the  cornea, 
a  little  above  the  centre,  and  seizing  the  upper  margin  of  the  fissure 
in  the  iris  with  the  hook,  he  has  drawn  it  to  and  through  the  puncture 
of  the  cornea,  and  thus  formed  a  triangular-shaped  opening  in  the  iris. 
**The  principal  risk  in  these  cases,"  he  remarks,  '*  arises  from  being 
obliged  to  use  a  pointed  instrument  to  effect  an  opening  in  the  iris, 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  hook,  the  proximity  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  being  so  close  to  the  iris,  that  it  is  easily  injured,  when  cataract 

follows." Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  says  he  has  **  very  rarely  inflicted 

injury  to  the  lens  in  the  operation  first  described."  (pp.  511-12.) 

Of  Formation  of  a  New  Pupil  when  the  original  opening  in  the 
Iris  has  been  destroyed,  and  where  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  lost. 
*'The  success  of  an  operation  for  readily  forming  artificial  pupil  in 
all  these  cases,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  remarks,  **  depends  upon  the  fibres  of  the 
iris  being  tense,  so  that  they  contract  when  divided."  (p.  513.)  He 
recommends  Maunoir*s  operation  by  incision;  but  says  nothing  of 
Cheselden's,  which  is  quite  applicable  in  some  cases  and  certainly  more 
simple.  In  cases  in  which  ''  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cornea  has  re- 
tained its  healthy  character,  the  larger  part  having  been  destroyed  by 
slough  or  ulceration  effecting  an  opening  through  which  the  lens  has 
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escaped/'  Mr.  Tyrreli  has  tried  two  modes  of  making  an  artificial  pupil : 
Odc  is  a  yery  imperfect  attempt  at  the  separation  of  the  iris  from  its 
ciliary  attachment ;  the  other,  which  he  tells  us  he  has  found  more  ef- 
fective and  less  liable  to  promote  inflammation  than  the  former,  which 
after  several  trials  he  has  abandoned,  is  described  in  the  following  words : 
**  Using  the  broad  needle  and  hook ;  making  an  opening  with  the  former, 
for  the  passage  of  the  latter,  through  the  opaque  cicatrix,  and  another  in 
the  irisy  at  its  point  of  adhesion  to  the  cicatrix ;  and  then  with  the  hook 
tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  iris,  as  before  stated."  (p.  517.) 

We  have  remarked  that  the  operation  of  excising  a  portion  of  the 
iris  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  describes  is  no  other  than  that  of  Beer*  and 
Gibson.f  At  page  43  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work,  we  read  :  **  From  the 
principle  upon  which  this  operation  is  performed,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
bjury  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its  capsule  is  avoided — a  most  material 
requisite  to  success."  (See  also  p.  70.)  At  p.  731  of  Mackenzie's  work 
it  is  said,  in  reference  to  remedying  central  opacity  of  the  cornea  by  the 
formation  of  arti6cial  pupil  by  excision  :  **  It  would  evidently  be  im- 
possible, however,  to  do  this  by  incision,  excision,  or  separation,  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  already  described,  as  having  been  adopted  by  Cheselden, 
AVenzely  and  Scarpa,  without  injuring  the  crystalline  lens  and  thereby 
producing  cataract.  This  of  course  must  be  avoided,  and  hence  have 
arisen  certain  necessary  changes  in  the  methods  of  forming  an  artificial 
papil,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens.*' 
(See  also  d.  749.) 

After  all  this,  and  after  having,  in  our  own  operations,  attended  to 
the  injunctions  laid  down  in  the  above  quotations,  the  reader  may  guess 
the  surprise  with  which  we  read  at  p.  518  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  second  volume 
the  following,  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  chapter  on  artificial 
pupil :  "  Very  g^at  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
the  small  blunt  hook,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  surgeon,  in  many  cases, 
to  form  a  pupil  without  injury  to  the  lens,  which  was  not,  I  believe , 
previously  attempted,**  .  •  .  .  . 

From  this  minute  examination  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  volumes,  our  readers 
will  judge  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  any  work  proceeding  from  a 
man  of  his  long  and  extensive  experience,  and  high  and  influential  sta- 
tk>Q  in  the  profession ;  they  will  also  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  we 
have  done,  that  in  the  present  publication  great  excellence  is  allied 
with  considerable  imperfection.  Of  Mr.  Tyrrell  as  a  practical  man,  all 
that  we  have  heard  has  been  in  favorable  testimony  of  his  qualifications. 
Oar  remarks,  therefore,  have  reference  merely  to  what  may  be  judged  of 
bj  the  perusal  of  his  work.  And  this  perusal  has  satisfied  us  that  ex- 
perience, however  great,  unless  aided  and  directed  by  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye,  and  a  cri- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  accumulated  experience  of  others — however  it 
may  form  a  skilful  practitioner — is  insufiicient  to  prepare  a  man  to  appear 
with  advantage  as  an  author  on  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery. 

Though  we  have  entered  so  fully  into  detail,  regarding  the  matter  of 

*  Anticht  der  ftapbylomatosen  Metamorphosen  des  Auges,  Wien,  1806. 

t  Pltactical  ObMrratioiui  on  the  Fonnation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil  in  several  deranged 
ifailBf  of  tbe  Eye;  to  which  are  annexed  remarks  qn  the  extraction  of  soft  cataracts 
nd  those  of  ttie  nembnuieons  kUid  through  a  puncture  in  the  cornea.    London,  1811. 
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Mr.  Tyrreirs  work,  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  composed.  We  always  feel  it  to  be  a  most  agreeable  task  to  have 
to  praise  the  style  of  medical  writings,  because  excellence  in  this  respect 
is  indicative  of  those  acquirements  in  literature  which  the  public  have  a 
right  to  look  for  in  members  of  our  profession.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  this  task  cannot  be  ours  on  the  present  occasion — not,  we 
presume,  from  incapacity,  but  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  literary  faults  so  abounding  in  Mr. 
Tyrreirs  volumes — not  merely  iuelegancies  and  incorrectness  of  language, 
but  mistakes  as  to  the  force  and  application  of  words,  tautology,  and 
even  bad  grammar,— could  have  any  other  source  than  that  disregard  to 
the  niceties  of  composition  which  men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  are  too 
apt  to  fall  into.  This,  however,  is  a  fault  and  an  evil,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  hold  the  office  we  fill,  to  do  their  best  to  correct  and  deprecate. 

The  ftrat  ten  pufM  of  this  artiel*  haTlnr  beea,  bf  mlstak*,  printed  off  witlieat  iwiaal,  •omc  errors  will  W 
fennd  Id  theiUf  as  the  followiofp:  p.  SS,  line  IS,  for'prorra*  rend  VproTe,'— IfoeSS,  for  *  in'  rend  *on  ;*  P- 61,  Inst  line, 
for  *  symptom  in  nil  inflammntions'  read  '  symptom,  whenerer  it  is  present,  in  inflammation  ;*  p.  t3,  line  3C,  fin 
*  diseases'  read  '  disease ;'  p.  fiS,  line  18,  for  *  last'  read  '  July,'— line  37,  for  'disenses'  rend  * disense ;'  p.  M,  llns  C, 
nfter '  ns'  insert  *  ln,'--line  IS,  for  *  proportions'  rend  *  properties.' 

Art.  IV. 

1.  On  Instinct.  By  W.  P.  Alison,  m.d.,  &c.  {Cycloptsdia  of  Ana- 
tomy.    Part  XIX.)— ZoTwfon,  1840.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  29. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and  Reason.  By  J.  Stevenson 
Bushnan,  m.d.,  f.l.s. — Edinburghf\S31.  With  Eight  Lithographic 
Plates,     12mo,  pp.  316. 

3.  On  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  By  William  Swainson, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  {Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.) — London^  1840.  With  Ninety- 
one  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  pp.  375. 

The  designation  instinct^  it  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  Alison  at  the 
commencement  of  his  able  article,  '*  is  often  applied  to  the  mental  acts 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  if  it  were  truly  applicable  to  the  whole  of  those 
acts,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show,  firsts  that  this  word  in  its  more 
approved  and  correct  acceptation,  is  applicable  only  to  a  part  of  the 
mental  operations  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  the 
actions  and  habits  of  animals ;  and,  secondly  ^  that  in  this  restricted  sense 
the  term  is  applicable  to  a  part  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  that  the  subject  of  instinct  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood, 
unless  information  regarding  it  is  sought  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  minds,  as  well  as  in  the  observation  of  other  living  beings.  The 
study  of  this  subject  is  therefore  equally  important  as  a  part  of  natural 
history,  of  mental  philosophy,  and  of  human  physiology,  and  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  this  latter  science  being  based  on  the 
observation  and  generalization  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  vital  action 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  animal  creation/'  Believing  that,  on 
these  accounts,  our  readers  will  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  we  shall 
offer  them  a  short  account  of  Dr.  Alison's  views,  and  some  remarks  of 
our  own  thereupon. 

The  term  instinct,  according  to  Dr.  Alison,  stands  in  opposition,  not 
to  the  will  but  to  the  reason  of  man.  *'  The  most  correct  expression 
of  the  difference  between  an  action  prompted  by  instinct  and  one 
prompted  by  reason  is,  that  in  the  first  case  the  will  acts  in  obedience 
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to  ao  impolae  which  in  directly  consequent  upon  certain  sensations  or 
emotions  felt  or  remembered  ;  in  the  last,  it  acts  in  obedience  to  an  im- 
pulse which  results  from  acts  of  reasoning  and  imagination."  (p.  3.)    With 
tiie  general  view  which  this  proposition  is  intended  to  enunciate,  we  fully 
accord,  but  we  must  differ  from  Dr.  Alison  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
that  the  will  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  instinctive  actions.     It 
will  be  remembered,  that  on  a  former  occasion  we  made  use  of  this  term 
to  ioclude  all  those  actions  <*  which  are  performed  in  direct  respondence 
to  an  external  stimulus,"  (Vol.  V.  p.  491 ;)  and  we  accordingly  give  it  a 
much  more  extended  application  than  does  Dr.  Alison,  who  restricts  it 
to  what  we  deem  the  highest  class  of  such  actions.     But  even  using  it  in 
his  aense,  we  cannot  regard  instinctive  actions  as  produced  through  the 
will,  when  instinct  is  acting  alone.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
instincts  of  man  suggest  motives  to  his  judgment,  and  the  resulting  action 
is  voluntary,  although  first  stimulated   by  the  instinctive  propensity. 
But,  in  animals  whose  instincts  predominate  over  the  reasoning  powers 
(the  contrary  being  the  case  in  man),   we  are  of  opinion  that  these 
instincts  act  primarily  on  the  motor  nerves.   The  case  seems  to  us  exactly 
parallel  with  that  of  the   emotions,  on  some  of  which  the  instinctive 
propensities  border  very  closely.     There  is  no  question  that  the  emotions 
oan  act  on  the  muscular  system,  through  the  efferent  nerves,  independ- 
ently of  the  will,  and  even  in  opposition  to  it;  and  that  they  operate 
tJiroagh  a  distinct  set  of  nervous  filaments  appears  proved  by  the  fact 
tiiat  the  muscles  may  be  paralyzed  to  one  set  of  impulses,  and  not  to  the 
other.     But,  though  the  emotions  can  act  immediately  on  the  motor 
nerves,  it  is  rarely  that  they  do  so  in  man,  for  they  usually,  that  is,  when 
only  moderately  excited,  influence  the  current  of  thought,  supply  motives 
to  the  judgment,  and  therefore  operate  through  the  will.     Physiologi- 
cally speaking,  the  two  channels  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  question 
is,  to  which  we  are  to  refer  the  instinctive  actions  **  in  which  the  impulse 
is  directly  consequent  upon  sensations  or  emotions."     We  maintain  that 
it  is  most  correct  to  refer  them  to  the  involuntary  class,  and  to  apply 
the  term  will  only  to  that  action  of  mind  upon  muscle  which  '*  results 
from  acts  of  reasoning  and  imagination.*'     Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  a  question  of  words  only,  involving  nothing  more  than  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  will^  which  may  be  extended  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer.     But  though  it  may  be  so  to  the  metaphysician,  it  is  not  to 
the  physiologist,  who  seeks  to  allocate  in  the  nervous  system  the  different 
psychical  powers,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  the  instru- 
ment. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  employ  the  term  instinct  for 
the  present  in  Dr.  Alison's  sense ;  excluding  from  the  group  of  actions 
we  formerly  associated  under  it  all  save  those  in  which  sensation  parti- 
cipates. The  question  now  arises  whether  the  lower  animals  are  so 
iionned  that  all  their  actions  are  instinctive,  that  is,  are  performed  in 
direct  respondence  to  a  stimulus  acting  through  the  sensorium ;  or  whe- 
ther any  of  them  involve  the  operation  of  reasoning  powers.  According 
to  Dr.  Alison,  the  latter  is  the  occasional  exception ;  the  former  the  gene- 
ral rule.  Still  he  admits  that  the  examples  which  he  cites,  and  which 
we  forbear  to  quote  because  previously  in  print,  **  leave  no  reasonable 
groand  for  doubt  that,  on  certain  subjects  at  least,  some  animals  are 
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capable  of  short  and  simple  processes  of  reasoning  or  of  imagination, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  perception  of  general  truths ;  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  operations  of  their  minds  and  ours  in  that  respect 
is  one  of  degree  only,  not  of  kind."  That  a  deficiency  of  the  power  o 
forming  general  notions^  and  a  limitation  of  their  minds  to  particulars, 
and  hence  an  incapacity  for  that  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  these  means  founded  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, is  characteristic  of  the  lower  animals,  we  readily  allow;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  Dr.  Alison  has  given  them  quite  as  much  credit  for  reason— 
ing  powers  as  some  of  them  deserve.  The  following  circumstance,  com- 
municated to  us  by  several  eye-witnesses,  is,  we  think,  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  reasoning  power  of  brutes.  Some  horses  kept  in  a  pad- 
dock were  supplied  with  water  by  a  trough  which  was  occasionally  filled 
from  a  pump — not,  however,  as  often  as  the  horses  seem  to  have  wished; 
for  one  of  them  learned  {sud  sponte)  to  supply  himself  and  his  compa- 
nions by  taking  the  pump-handle  between  his  teeth  and  working  it  with 
his  head.  The  others,  however,  appear  to  have  been  less  clever  or  more 
lazy,  and  finding  that  this  one  had  the  power  of  supplying  their  wants 
they  would  teaze  him,  by  biting,  kicking,  &c.  until  he  had  pumped  for 
them,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  drink  until  they  were  satisfied.  Now 
it  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  mere  act  of  imitation ;  but  we  think  the 
contrary.  When  brutes  tmi/a/e  the  actions  of  man,  it  is  by  a  movement 
of  the  corrcHponding  parts  of  the  body,  as  when  a  monkey  plays  a  knife 
and  fork  and  takes  his  glass  of  wine  like  '*  any  chrisom  child."  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  belief  that  this  clever  horse  had  formed  a  general  no- 
tion  that  the  action  of  working  the  pump-handle  up  and  down  would 
cause  the  flow  of  water  into  the  trough,  and  that  he  adapted  his  means 
to  the  end  in  view  with  a  sagacity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  many 
a  human  being.  If,  following  him,  the  other  horses  had  done  the  same, 
we  should  have  ascribed  it  to  imitation  in  them;  just  as  when  sheep 
follow  their  leader  through  a  gap  he  has  discovered  in  a  hedge. 

Another  instance,  which  also  exempHBes  the  formation  of  general 
notions,  we  shall  relate  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  A  wren  built 
its  nest  in  rather  a  dangerous  situation  in  the  quarries  of  Penrhyn,  so  as 
to  be  liable  to  great  disturbance  from  the  occasional  explosions.  It  soon 
learned,  however,  to  quit  its  nest  and  fly  to  a  little  distance,  on  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  which  warned  the  workmen.  This  was  noticed,  and 
demonstrated  to  visitors,  so  that  the  poor  wren  suffered  many  needless 
alarms.  It  at  last  learned,  however,  that  the  first  general  notion  it  had 
formed — of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  being  followed  by  an  explosion — was 
liable  to  exceptions,  and  it  formed  another  more  correct.  For  it  was 
observed  after  a  time  that  the  wren  did  not  leave  its  nest  unless  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  was  followed  by  the  moving  away  of  the  workmen.  Dr. 
Alison  further  states  that  **  none  of  those  still  more  general  or  abstract 
notions  which  continually  suggest  themselves  to  the  human  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  operations  that  are  excited  by  the  senses,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  space,  time,  number,  power,  &c.  are  indicated  by  any  manifesta- 
tions we  see  of  the  mental  acts  of  the  lower  animals."  In  this,  too,  we 
scarcely  think  that  he  does  them  justice.  Many  instances  are  on  record 
which  show  such  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  passage  of  time,  and  the 
period  of  recurrence  of  particular  epochs,  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
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conclusion  that  some  such  general  notions  exist.     At  least  wc  see  as 
mach  reason  for  inferring  them  from  their  actions  as  we  should  from  the 
actions  of  man,  apart  from  our  own  consciousness.     A  case  of  this  sort, 
as  interesting  as  any  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  fallen  within  our  own 
experience.     A  number  of  young  ladies,  pupils  in  a  boarding-school,  are 
accustomed  to  go  daily  into  their  playground  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
aod  there  to  eat  their  luncheon.     They  return  to  the  schoolroom  afler 
tbout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  leaving,  of  course,  a  good  many  crumbs  on 
the  ground  behind  them.     The  sparrows  in  the  neighbourhood   have 
learned  to  expect  these,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  daily 
'*ran  oat,*'  as  well  as  during  that  period,  they  may  be  seen  congregated 
on  the  walls  of  the  playground  ready  to  pounce  down  as  soon  as  the 
papils  have  left  it.    Their  punctuality  is  remarkable.     But  on  Sundays, 
when,  on  account  of  an  earlier  dinner-hour,  no  luncheon  is  eaten,  the 
birds  do  not  expect  it,  for  no  congregation  of  them  takes  place.     The 
case  would  be  less  remarkable  if  the  birds  only  collected  during  the  time 
when  the  pupils  are  in  the  ground,  as  the  omission  on  Sundays  would 
then  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  the  usual  signal ;  but  they  assem- 
ble regularly  on  week-days  before  any  such  signal  is  given,  as  we  have 
ourselves  witnessed  many  times. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe,  then,  that  in  the  higher  classes  of  those 
commonly  denominated  the  lower  animals,  reasoning  powers  exist  rather 
inferior  to  those  of  men  in  degree  than  diflPering  in  kind;  and  that,  as  we 
ascend  the  scale,  the  instincts  are  gradually  subordinated  to  them  ;  so 
that,  in  the  highest  among  them  in  point  of  intelligence,  the  general  con* 
dact  is  rather  governed  by  the  will,  acting  iq  obedience  to  intellectual 
operations  (which  may  be  originally  stimulated  by  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensity)  than    in   direct  respondence   to   the    stimulus    of  sensation. 
The  dog  and  the  elephant  are  usually  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  lower  animals ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  intelligence 
is  really  greater  than  in  other  mammalia,  the  quadrumana  for  example  ; 
or  whether  it  does  not  appear  so  to  us  in  consequence  of  their  instinctive 
attachment  to  man  and  the  accommodation  of  their  actions  to  his.     Of 
the  reasonifig  power  of  the  elephant  we  shall  adduce  an  interesting  exam- 
ple from  the  work  of  Mrs.  Postans  on  British  India,  which  will  be  pro- 
bably new  to  roost  of  our  readers.    It  was  communicated  to  the  authoress 
by  the  owner  of  the  animal,  an  ofiBcer  in  the  Bengal  service.    This  gen- 
tleman *'  possessed  a  handsome  elephant,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
see  fed  with  a  certain  allowance  of  grain  daily.     Business  requiring  his 
absence,  he  confided  the  care  of  his  favorite  to  a  worthless  keeper,  who, 
in  the  interim,  stole  and  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  in- 
tended for  the  elephant's  use.  The  poor  animal  daily  grew  more  spare  and 
feeble,  missing  at  his  usual  feeding-time  the  abundant  feast  supplied  by 
his  kind  and  generous  master.     My  friend  returned,  hastened  to  his 
stable,  observed  the  emaciated  state  of  his  favorite,  and  having  had  no 
previons  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the  servant,  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  evident  alteration.     The  poor  elephant,  de- 
lighted at  his  master's  return,  trumpeted  his  welcome,  raised  his  trunk  as 
a  salaam,  and  moved  about,  affording,  in  his  mute  but  expressive  manner, 
efery  demonstration  of  joy.     His  feeding-time  approached,  and  the  full 
tllowaQce  of  grain  was  placed  at  his  feet  by  his  dishonest  and  cruel 
keeper.     The  elephant,  satisfied  of  his  masters  attention,  industriously 
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separated  it  into  two  distinct  heaps,  and  having  eagerly  devoured  th 
one  left  that  which  remained  and  quietly  walked  to  the  opposite  side  c 
the  stable.  The  truth,  thus  conveyed  by  the  gestures  of  the  intelligeo 
brute,  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  his  master.  The  keeper,  on  being  ac 
cused  of  the  theft,  and  finding  his  unworthiness  exposed,  fell  at  the  fee 
of  his  employer,  acknowledging  the  aggression."  Now,  we  would  ask 
could  any  mute  human  being  more  justly  reason  or  more  cleverly  adap 
his  means  to  the  end  in  view  ?  **  The  native  keepers  of  elephants,*'  add 
our  authoress,  *'  will  not  allow  that  the  animals  are  influenced  by  th 
passion  of  fear,  but  declare  their  obedience  to  be  an  impulse  of  gratitude 
and  believe  them  to  possess  the  reason  peculiar  to  human  nature."  On 
more  instance  of  rationality,  with  a  degree  of  self-control  which  it  ma 
be  wished  that  every  human  being  would  imitate,  we  shall  quote  froi 
Dr.  Davy,  (Anatomical  and  Physiological  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  884 
who  himself  witnessed  it.  The  animal  had  a  deep  abscess  in  the  baci 
which  it  was  necessary  to  lay  open  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  *'  He  wf 
kneeling  down,  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  not  tied,  his  keepi 
was  at  his  head.  He  did  not  flinch,  but  rather  inclined  towards  the  sui 
geon,  uttering  a  low  suppressed  groan.  He  seemed  conscious  that  whi 
was  doing  was  intended  for  his  good ;  no  human  being  similarly  situate 
could  have  behaved  better.  I  think  it  right  thus  to  record  this  instance 
which  I  witnessed  myself,  of  this  animal's  (may  I  call  it)  reflectin 
power  and  conduct,  which  it  is  difficult  to  consider  otherwise  tha 
rational.  And  so  confident  were  the  natives  that  he  would  behave  as  1 
did  that  they  never  thought  of  tying  him." 

It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  we  think,  that  the  general  charact< 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  lower  animals  is  such  as  Locke  repr 
sented  it;  a  very  limited  enjoyment  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction^  I 
which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  single  out  the  different  qualities  or  relatioi 
of  the  individual  objects  of  sense,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  abstra 
thought,  by  which  general  notions  are  formed. 

*'  The  two  noblest  and  most  characteristic  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mio 
as  defined  by  logiciaos,*^  remarks  Dr.  Alison,  "  those  of  reasoDiD|^  and  imag 
nation  (the  latter  of  which  is  truly  applicable  to  every  kind  of  contrivance  i 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  of  which  we  are  capable),  evidently  imply  tl 
existence  of  a  mental  power  of  forming  and  dwelling  on  general  ideas,  wh]< 
are  equally  applicable  to  many  individual  cases ;  and  if  animals  possessed  th 
latter  power,  we  mi^ht  confidfently  expect  to  see  them  exhibit  indications  of  tl 
two  former.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  the  monkeys,  who  have  been  obiervi 
to  assemble  around  the  fires  which  savages  have  made  in  the  forests,  and  bei 
gratified  by  the  warmth,  have  never  been  seen  to  gather  sticks  and  rekind 
them  when  expiring  ?  Not,  certainlv,  because  they  are  incapable  of  unde 
standing  that  the  fire  which  warmed  them  formerly  will  do  so  again,  butbecaui 
they  are  incapable  of  abstracting  and  reflecting  on  that  quality  of  wood  and  th 
relation  of  wood  to  fires  already  existing,  which  must  be  comprehended,  in  ordt 
that  the  action  of  renewing  the  fire  may  be  suggested  by  what  is  properly  cidk 
an  effort  of  reason.  Or  why  is  it  that  the  different  classes  of  predaceous  an 
mals,  although  surrounded  by  the  materials  out  of  which  the  human  race  hi 
manufactured  so  many  implements  of  warfare,  have  never  been  able  to  avi 
themselves  of  any  of  them,  in  ud  of  the  instruments  of  destruction  with  whi( 
nature  has  furnished  them  ?  Apparently,  because  they  are  incapable  of  formu 
such  {^neral  notions  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  things,  as  a 
essential  to  the  processes  of  imagination  and  reasoning,  by  which  men  are  V 
to  the  contrivance  and  guided  to  the  use  of  artificial  weapons."  (p.  2.) 
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Fully  admitting  the  general  correctness  of  these  remarks,  we  think  that 
tliere  is  not  enough  allowance  made  for  the  intellectual  differences  be- 
tween the  various  classes  and  orders  and  genera  and  species  of  the  lower 
Animals,  which,  we  are  convinced,  are  as  striking  and  as  important  as 
tJieir  corporeal  diversities.     We  are  of  opinion  that  every  kind  of  animal 
l^as  its  psychical  as  well  as  its  physical  powers,  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
1  ife  whicn  nature  (in  other  words  its  Creator)  intended  that  it  should  lead. 
Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  instinctive 
propensities ;  and  this  general  law  of  adaptation  to  the  natural  habits  of 
-ftJie  animal  appears  to  govern  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  in- 
stincts; those  being  transmitted  which  have  such  a  relation,  and  those 
ling  lost  which  are  purely  the  result  of  human  agency.*     And  if  we 
ttentively  compare  the  intellectual  iaculties  of  each  species  with  those  of 
tan,  who  possesses  them  all  in  the  state  of  highest  development,  we 
^liink  that,  as  in  different  individuals  of  the  human  race,  we  should  find 
different  foculties  predominating  in  the  several  tribes ;  a  view  which  was 
^well  stated  by  Crall,  although,  in  working  it  out,  he  fell  into  many  errors. 
Thus,  in  one  individual  the  sensations  are  acute  and  the  perceptions  dull. 
I  n  another,  the  intuitive  perceptions  are  strong  and  ready ;  but  there  is 
^  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  reflection,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  faculty 
of  abstraction.     And,  in  a  third,  the  mind  is  capable  of  profound  gene- 
ralizations, but  is  not  quick  at  observing.     When  the  faculties  of  ab- 
mtraction,  or,  in  Hoffbauer*s  language,  intensity ^  is  wanting,  silly  imbe- 
cility is  the  result.     When  the  perceptions  are  very  slow,  or  the  mind  is 
deficient  in  ex  tensity  ^  the  power  of  bringing  itself  into  relation  with  ex- 
ternal things,  stupid  imbecility  or  idiocy  displays  itself.     Now  the  intel- 
lect of  the  monkey  we  regard  as  peculiarly  deficient  in  intensity ;  and 
that  it  should  be  so,  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  exists,  afford  quite  sufiBcient  reason.    Of  what  use,  for  example, 
would  be  the  power  of  making  afire  to  an  animal  that  lives  only  in  warm 
latitudes  ?     And,  to  refer  to  Dr.  Alison's  other  instance,  of  what  use 
would  the  power  of  constructing  weapons  of  offence  be  to  animals  already 
supplied  by  nature  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support,  and  phy- 
nodly  incapable  of  using  them,  if  they  were  put  (we  were  going  to  say 
'*  into  their  hands,")  into  their  possession  ?     And  yet  in  their  mode  of 
lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  and  in  the  variety  of  stratagems  they  use  to 
j  ^  I      obtain  it,  these  animals  show  a  high  amount  of  reasoning  power,  its  Xvmi- 
ti'ifi      ted  scope  being  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.     We  shall 
T>  I       presently  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  little  more  in  detail  the  gradation  that 
maybe  traced  in  the  different  classes  of  animals  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
meot  of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  the  subordination  to  them  of  the 
ioitinctiTe. 

There  is  one  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  psychical  powers  of  the  lower 
animals,  which  we  do  not  see  expressly  noticed  by  Dr.  Alison.  It  is 
tint  of  regulating  or  controlling  the  succession  of  thought.  Metaphy- 
liciaiis  differ  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  power  is  exercised ;  but  all  agree 
that  man  possesses  it  by  a  direct  or  indirect  operation  of  the  will.  **  It 
may  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,"  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr. 
Abocrombie,  "  that  our  condition  in  the  scale  both  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beings  is,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  by  the  control  which 
we  have  acquired  ofer  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  and  by  the  sub- 

*  S«e  CsrpsnWs  Priaeiplat  of  Physiology,  §  560,  snd  the  authorities  there  referred  to« 
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jects  on  which  they  are  habitually  exercised."  As  far  as  we  can  infer 
the  psychical  powers  of  the  lower  animals  from  their  actions,  we  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  in  their  possession  of  this  faculty. 
And  they  thus  stand  in  relation  to  those  weak-minded  persons  of  the 
human  race  who  are  deficient  in  it,  all  their  trains  of  thought  being  ob- 
viously dependent  on,  and  entirely  governed  by,  either  present  sensations 
or  the  memory  of  past. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  feelings  of  animals,  we  have  always  regarded 
it  as  difficult  to  distinguish  those  exhibited  by  the  highest  among  them 
from  those  of  man  ;  and  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  his  possession 
of  a  notion  of  a  spiritual  being,  in  the  light  of  an  intuitive  perception,, 
immediately  suggested  to  his  mind  by  external  occurrences  without  an 
act  of  reasoning,  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  moral  faculties,  a 
the  power  of  directing  his  current  of  thought  is  of  his  intellect.     We  a 
much  pleased  to  find  Dr.  Alison  entertaining  a  similar  view. 

"  Although  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  susceptible  of  the  emotions  oi 
joy,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  gratitude  and  attachment,  founded  on  th 
sense  and  recollection  of  benefits,  none  of  them  seem  capable  of  formin 
the  slightest  notion  of  that  Divine  Power  which  has  suggested  itself  to  th 
human  intellect  in  all  ages  and  even  in  the  rudest  conditions  of  humaoB 
existence ;  we  should  regard  any  act  of  praise  or  prayer  as  an  infallible 
indication  of  a  mental  capacity  of  the  same  rank  as  our  own.*'  (p.  2.^ 
The  attachment  of  the  dog  to  man,  however,  is  evidently  influenced  by 
feelings  of  parallel  character ;  but,  like  those  of  the  young  child,  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  relation  with  any  being  not  the  object  of  sense,— 
**Man,"  it  was  expressively  said  by  Burns,  **is  the  god  of  the  dog." 

Having  thus  pomted  out  the  existence,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
of  psychical  endowments  corresponding  to  those  which  we  term  the  in* 
tellectual  powers  and  moral  feelings  of  man,  we  shall  proceed  to  enquire 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  those  actions  which  are  purely  instinctive. 
These  are  well  laid  down  by  Dr.  Alison;  but  to  avoid  confusion,  we  shall 
slightly  modify  his  language,  where  it  implies  the  participation  of  the  will 
in  actions  purely  instinctive.  In  all  cases,  those  actions  which  are  en* 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  instinctive,  are  generally  understood  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  two  marks,  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
effects  of  voluntary  power  guided  by  reason :  1 .  That,  although  in  many 
cases  experience  is  required  to  give  the  will  command  over  the  muscles 
concerned  in  its  operations,  no  experience  or  education  is  required  in 
order  that  the  different  actions  which  result  from  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse may  follow  one  another  with  unerring  precision.  2.  That  these 
actions  are  always  performed  by  the  same  species  of  animal  nearly,  if  not 
exactly  in  the  same  manner;  presenting  no  such  variation  of  the  means 
applied  to  the  object  in  view,  and  admitting  of  no  such  improvements  in 
the  progress  of  life  or  in  the  succession  of  ages,  as  we  observe  in  the  ha- 
bits of  individual  men,  or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  any  particular  ends  by  those  voluntary  efforts  wnich 
are  guided  by  reason.  A  third  distinctive  mark,  naturally  resulting  from 
the  last,  is  at  least  equally  characteristic,  although  much  less  generally 
observable :  that  these  instinctive  actions  are  seen  to  be  performed  in 
circumstances  which  reason  informs  us  to  be  such  as  to  render  them  nu- 
gatory for  the  ends  which  are  usually  accomplished  by  them,  and  for 
which  they  are  obviously  designed.  The  efforts  made  by  migratory  birds. 
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reo  when  coDfined,  at  their  usual  period  of  migration,  the  mistake  of  the 
esh-fly,  who  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  carrion  plant  instead  of  a  piece 
r  meat,  or  of  the  hen  who  sits  on  a  pebble  instead  of  an  e^g,  are  so 
laoy  proofs  that  an  instinctive  action  is  prompted  by  an  impulse,  which 
Milts  merely  from  a  particular  sensation  or  emotion  being  felt,  not  by 
iticipation  of  the  efiect  which  the  action  will  produce. 
If,  with  these  views,  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  habits  of  the  dif- 
trent  tribes  of  animals — distinguishing  those  actions  which  are  invariably 
erfonned  by  all  the  individuals  of  one  species  under  the  same  circuro- 
ainces  from  those  which  exhibit  a  difference   of  physical   character 
noogst  them,  and  separating  those  which  show  a  highly-refined  adapts- 
oo  of  means  to  ends,  such  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to  exist  among 
le  lower  classes,  from  those  which  give  evidence  of  reasoning  processes 
fa  simple  character — we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  instincts 
re  most  remarkable,  and  most  unaffected  by  any  reasoning  processes 
k  the  class  of  insects,  and  preeminently  so  in  the  order  hymenoptera, 
rhich  includes  most  of  those  that  live  in  perfect  societies,  such  as  the 
ees,  wasps,  and  ants.    Now  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  of  all  animals, 
meets  are  most  remarkable  for  their  locomotive  powers,  estimating  these 
ccordiag  to  their  size ;  and  that,  of  all  insects,  the  hymenoptera  pos- 
ess  these  powers  in  the  highest  degree.      These  facts  we  shall  pre- 
eotly  turn  to  further  account.     There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  extraor- 
iiaary  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  without  (as  there  is 
^ry  reason  to  believe)  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  than 
ibe  peculiar  construction  of  the  comb  of  the  bee.     The  substitution  of 
tbe  hexagonal  form  of  the  cell  for  the  circular,  by  which  a  great  deal  of 
nsterial  is  saved,  whilst  the  purpose  of  the  cell  is  equally  answered,  is 
Mt  a  comparatively  simple  example  of  this.     It  is  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb  bear  upon  one  another,  that 
ve  see  the  most  refined  contrivance.    The  two  sets  of  cells  are  so  ar- 
loged  that  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  one  cell  is  opposite  the  point  at 
vfaich  the  partitions  of  three  cells  meet  on  the  other  side ;  ana  conse- 
pieDtly  the  bottom  of  each  cell  is  opposite  a  portion  of  the  base  of  three 
%ils  opposed  to  it,  instead  of  directly  meeting  the  base  of  one,  an  ar- 
ingement  which  obviously  adds  great  strength.     But  even  this  is  not 
UL    The  bottom  of  the  cell  is  not  a  flat  partition,  but  is  formed  by  the 
ision  of  three  planes  at  a  certain  angle ;  each  of  these  planes  forming 
part  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  opposite  cells.    The  human  mathematician 
us  discovered,  what  would  not  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  mere  ob* 
lerver,  that,  by  the  meeting  of  these  planes  at  an  angle,  greater  strength, 
is  proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  employed,  is  obtained  than  if 
tbey  formed  part  of  one  continuous  surface.     The  determination  of  the 
puticular  angle  at  which  these  objects  should  be  most  effectually  ful- 
filled, was  long  ago  attempted  by  Maraldi.      It  is  a  problem  requiringr 
tlte  highest  powers  of  the  mathematician  to  solve.     The  result  obtained 
bybim  differed  by  only  two  minutes  of  a  degree  from  the  result  of  the 
admeasorement  of  the  angle  actually  employed  by  the  bee;  and  this 
approximation  has  been  usually  considered  quite  sufficiently  close;  the 
cbances  of  error  in  the  admeasurement  of  an  angle  made  by  so  small 
aiorface  being  considerable.     More  recently,  however,  Lord  Brougham 
ktt  retraced  Bfaraldi's  ground;  and,  by  the  application  of  still  higher 
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modes  of  investigation,  he  has  determined  that  the  bees  were  right  and 
the  mathematician  wrong,  having  brought  the  result  of  his  calculations 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  actual  admeasurement ! 

No  one,  we  think,  will  venture  to  say  that  the  bees  go  through  such 
a  calculation.  It  is  evident  that  the  operations  by  which  this  remark- 
able effect  is  produced  must  be  independent  of  any  judgment  or  fore- 
sight on  their  parts,  but  must  be  as  necessary  a  result  of  their  physical 
conformation,  as  their  mode  of  obtaining  their  food,  or  any  other  purely 
instinctive  action.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  other  habits,  in  which 
the  utmost  foresight  and  contrivance  is  exhibited  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  their  foresight  and  contrivance.  It  is  in  the  deviations  of 
the  instincts  of  insects,  and  their  accommodation  to  circumstances,  as 
Mr.  Spence  justly  remarks,  that  the  exquisiteness  of  these  faculties  is 
most  decidedly  manifested.  The  instincts  of  the  larger  animals  seem  to 
undergo  but  slight  modifications ;  or,  when  modified,  it  is  rather  by  their 
reasoning  powers.  But  insects  (as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
observed  their  habits,  especially  those  of  the  social  tribes,)  often  exhibit 
the  most  ingenious  resources,  their  instincts  surprisingly  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  in  a 
manner  even  more  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  than  their  ordinary 
operations.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  do  not  these  variations  indicate  the 
existence  of  reason  in  the  insect  tribes,  and  in  what  do  they  differ  from 
those  which  the  higher  animals  exhibit?  We  shall  answer  this  enquiry 
in  Dr.  Alison's  words : 

"  When  such  facts  are  duly  considered,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  to 
intelligent  a  naturalist  as  Mr.  Spence  acknowledging  that  he  bad  at  one  time 
arranged  them  as  indications  of  reason  in  these  animals.  But,  on  further  cod- 
sideration,  we  liball  probably  see  cause  to  acquiesce  in  his  later  and  more  ma- 
tured judgment,  which  ascribes  them  to  strictly  instinctive,  though  singularly 
varying  propensities;  chiefly  on  two  grounds,  which  exactly  correspond  with 
what  have  been  previously  stated  as  the  most  distinctive  characters  ot  instinct : 
1.  That,  although  various  contrivances  are  fallen  on  by  all  bees,  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  usual  operations  under  varying  external  circumstances,  yet 
there  is  no  such  variety  observed,  either  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  of  the 
species,  or  in  the  conduct  of  different  communities,  as  we  cannot  doubt  must 
occur  if  the  inhabitants  of  every  hive  were  guided,  on  such  unusual  occasions, 
by  processes  of  reasoning,  by  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  experience, 
and  by  the  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  their  actions.  If  such  mental  processes 
were  their  jufuide,  we  should  certainly  observe  a  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
experienced  workers,  and  of  those  just  emerged  from  their  pupae ;  and  we  should 
observe  some  variety  in  the  expedients  adopted  in  different  hives,  for  meeting 
such  accidents  or  difficulties.  2.  While  the  varying  operations  of  these  animals 
for  one  particular  end,  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives  and  the  perpetuation 
of  their  species,  are  plannecl  and  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  con- 
summate intelligence  as  to  what  is  essential  for  that  purpose,  all  these  indica- 
tions of  instinct  are  limited  to  that  object,  and  we  see  no  evidence  of  the 
exercise  of  their  senses  suggesting  to  them  any  other  trains  of  thought,  or 
exciting  them  to  the  prosecution  of  other  objects,  such  as  a  number  of  numan 
intellects  capable  ot  planning  and  executing  such  works  would  certainly, 
sooner  or  later,  attempt  to  accomplish.  The  degree  of  uniformity  seen  in  their 
operations,  and  the  limitation  of  the  objects  on  which  their  faculties  are  ex- 
erte<l,  are  therefore  our  reason  for  thinking  (though  we  do  not  wish  to  express 
ourselves  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  subject)  that  the  mental  processes 
concerned,  even  in  those  the  most  elaborate  and  artificial  of  the  works  of  ani- 
mals, belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  notions  of  man  which  are  prompted  by 
his  instinctive  propensities  as  distinguished  from  his  reason.'*  (p.  21.) 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  acts  of  individuals 
and  of  communities  among  insects  appear  to  indicate  the  guidance  of 
some  amount  of  reasoning  power.     But  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt 
some  of  the  cases  upon  which  this  assertion  rests.    The  narration  of 
them  is  often  colourc^l  by  the  preconceived  views  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever desirous  he  may  be  of  stating  the  bare  facts ;  and  in  many  instances 
we  feel  confident  that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  natural  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  the  species  would  show  that  to  be  a  part  of  them  which  has 
been  regarded  as  evidencing  the  operations  of  a  reasoning  power.     Dr. 
Darwin's  anecdote  of  a  wasp  is  a  case  precisely  in  point.     We  shall 
first  quote  his  own  account  of  it,  (Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  263:)     *^  A  wasp, 
OD  a  gravel  walk,  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  himself;  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  I  observed  him  separate  the  tail  and  head  from  the  body 
part,  to  which  the  wings  were  attached.     He  then  took  the  body  part 
ia  his  paws,  and  rose  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  it;  but  a 
gentle  breeze  wafting  the  wings  of  the  fly  turned  him  round  in  the  air, 
and  he  settled  again  with  his  prey  on  the  gravel.     1  then  distinctly  ob- 
served him  cut  off  with  his  mouth,  first  one  of  the  wings,  and  then  the 
other,  after  which  he  flew  away  with  it  unmolested  by  the  wind."    Now 
OD  this  we  remark  that,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  two  competent 
authorities,  it  is  a  constant  habit  of  the  wasps  to  cut  off  the  head  and 
wings  of  insects  which  they  attempt  to  carry  through  the  air.     Even 
supposing  (which  we  are  disposed  to  question)  that  the  wasp  did  really 
rite  into  the  air  without  separating  the  wings,  its  alighting  again  to  do 
M)  is  no  proof  that  it  foreknew  that  its  flight  would  be  thus  rendered 
easier,  since  it  merely  acted  in  accordance  with  its  usual  instinct,  which 
some  circumstance  had  at  first  caused  it  to  forego.     But,  by  subsequent 
sarratocs,   this  story,  already  quite   good   enough,   has   been   further 
enbeliished.     Dr.  Alison  quotes  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  from  the 
origioal,  but  from  Mr.  Duncan's  Tract  on  Instinct,  where  it  is  thus  re- 
lated :    *'  Dr.  Darwin  observed  a  wasp  with  a  large  fly,  nearly  as  big  as 
itsdf.     Finding  it  too  heavy  ^  it  cut  off  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  then 
carried  off  the  remainder,  with  the  wings  attached  to  it,  into  the  air ;  but 
again  finding  the  breeze  act  on  the  wings,  and  impede  its  progress,  it 
(kicended,  and  deliberately  cut  off  the  wings."     Here  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  wasp  made  two  attempts ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this,  were  it  the  fact,  would  have  an  important  influence  on  the  view  we 
take  of  the  question  on  which  it  bears. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  if  we  were  to  follow  Dr.  Alison 
through  his  very  interesting  review  of  the  different  groups  of  instinctive 
•ctions.  He  considers  that  they  may  be  best  classified  under  the  fol- 
kming  heads,  according  to  their  final  causes : 

1.  Instincts  designed  for  the  preservation  of  the  individuals  exhibiting 
them.  In  this  division  are  comprised  those  which  relate  to  their  means 
of  escaping  or  repelling  injury  or  violence ;  those  by  which  food  is  pro- 
cured ;  those  which  lead  to  construction  of  habitations ;  and  those  con- 
nected with  hybernation. 

2.  Instincts  for  the  propagation  and  support  of  offspring.  Under 
this  head  may  be  placed,  besides  the  mere  sexual  propensity  and  those 
QQiiieditttely  connected  with  it,  those  migrations  of  animals  which  are 
perfonned  in  fvrtherance  of  the  object  of  propagation :  the  choice  of  a 
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suitable  place  for  depositing  their  eggs,  nidificatioD,  incubation,  an 
the  nourishment  of  the  young. 

3.  Instinctive  propensities,  the  object  of  which  is  the  advantage  of  th 
race,  or  of  the  animal  creation  generally,  rather  than  of  the  individof 
or  his  progeny ;  together  with  some  of  which  the  object  is  still  obscun 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  instinct  of  congregation^  the  ai 
tachments  of  animals  to  man,  the  tendency  to  imitation^  &c. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  correspondence  between  tli 
instincts  of  animals,  and  those  tendencies  to  particular  modes  of  actio 
in  the  human  mind,  which  go  under  the  name  of  animal  propensitie 
passions,  and  moral  feehngs.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  there  can  b 
no  kind  of  doubt.  That  the  tendency  to  obtain  food  is  an  instinct  i 
man,  and  parallel  in  its  nature  to  that  which  prompts  so  many  of  tli 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted, 
this  be  granted,  we  may  take  it  as  the  basis  of  our  enquiries  into  tl 
nature  of  instinctive  actions  in  general.  If  we  analyze  the  train  of  a< 
tions  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  adult  man,  we  see  that,  like  an  emotion  < 
the  mind,  it  operates  upon  the  reason,  and  sets  it  to  work  to  provide  tl 
means  of  grati6cation.  The  present  sense  of  hunger,  caused  by  the  coi 
dition  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  corporeal  system  at  large,  acting  upc 
the  reason,  and  thus  through  the  will,  gives  rise  to  those  movements  whi( 
convey  into  the  stomach  the  food  placed  before  the  individual ;  and  tl 
anticipation  of  his  future  wants  causes  him  to  exert  his  whole  psychic 
powers  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  them.  But  is  it  so  in  tl 
infant?  Very  far  from  it.  The  intellectual  powers  are  not  yet  dev* 
loped  by  active  employment.  Experience  has  not  given  to  the  mind  ai 
data  upon  which  to  work.  And,  if  the  Creator  had  not  provided  a  muc 
more  ready  and  unerring  mode  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  corpore 
system,  it  must  speedily  perish.  The  infant  is  purely  under  the  guidanc 
of  instinct.  When  the  system  requires  food,  the  contact  of  the  nipph 
or  of  any  soft  substance  resembling  it,  with  the  lips  is  sufficient  to  0( 
casion  the  action  of  sucking;  and  when  the  stomach  is  satisfied  th 
action  ceases.  Now  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  observation  an 
experiment,  that  the  brain  is  not  necessary  to  this  action  ;  but  that  it  i 
one  of  those  denominated  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  excito-motor,  or  reflex,  dc 
pending  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  only.  Can  we,  then,  ca 
such  an  action  voluntary  f  Have  we  not  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
voluntary  action  originates  in  the  brain  ?  On  this  point  we  feel  entire] 
satisfied.  Now,  if  there  are  any  animals  whose  instincts  predominate  a 
completely  over  the  reasoning  powers  as  they  do  in  the  human  infani 
we  think  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  actions  prompted  by  them  ai 
involuntary.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  insects ;  and  there  it  is  ot 
served  that  many  of  the  actions  peculiar  to  the  species  are  performe 
after  the  cephalic  ganglia  have  been  removed,  as  perfectly  as  they  ca 
be  expected  to  do  when  no  longer  guided  by  the  special  sensations  tranf 
mittea  through  them.  But,  we  again  repeat,  in  proportion  as  the  res 
soning  powers  predominate,  will  the  actions  stimulated  by  the  instinctiv 
propensity  become  of  a  voluntary  character,  it  is  quite  possible  eve 
by  them,  however,  for  the  propensity  to  exist  in  such  an  exaggerated  fon 
at,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  overcome  the  will,  even  where  l2hat  is  stron 
and  formed  upon  the  basis  of  a  sound  judgment.  This  has  been  the  cat 
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in  Djmphomania  and  satyriasis;  perhaps  also  in  bulimia:  the  stimulus 
arising  from  the  excited  state  of  the  generative  or  digestive  system  over- 
powering all  voluntary  efforts  to  control  the  actions,  just  as  the  respira- 
tory stimulus  will  do,  when  temporarily  checked  in  its  operations.  This 
-view  we  deem  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  insanity ; 
^ince  it  is  evident  that  it  applies  to  many  other  propensities  besides  those 
-^■re  have  quoted. 

The  connexion  of  the  passions  and  emotions  with  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensities U  sufficiently  apparent.     The  lower  kinds  of  the  former,  such 
anger,  fear,  &c.  border  very  closely  upon  the  latter,  and,  like  them, 
operate  immediately  upon  the  corporeal  system,  without  the  inter- 
^^rentioo  of  the  will.     One  of  the  instances  quoted  by  Dr.  Alison,  as  an 
example  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  will  show  how  closely  the 
Xjmo  classes  are  blended.     We  refer  to  the  discharge,  by  the  cuttle-fish, 
C3f  the  contents  of  its  inkbag,  when  pursued  ;  by  which  the  water  around 
it  is  so  deeply  coloured,  that  it  escapes  under  a  cloud.     Now  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is  an  instinctive  rather  than  an  intelligent 
action ;  for  if  the  animal  had  to  learn  it,  the  power  would  be  of  little  use 
to  him.     From  a  comparison  of  the  position  and  contents  of  its  inkbag 
ivith  the  organs  of  other  animals,  we  learn  that  it  is  in  effect  its  urinary 
bladder.     Now  we  know  well  that  the  discharge  of  this  secretion,  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  is  a  very  common  occurrence  with  many  animals, 
tnd  even  with  man ;  and  personal  experience  may  have  assured  some  of 
oar  readers  that  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  in  this  condition   is 
completely  involuntary. 

The  higher  moral  feelings  would  seem  referrible  to  the  same  class ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  power  over  the  corporeal  system. 
We  might  call  them  mental  instincts,  A  closer  analysis  of  these,  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  parts  of  the  morale,  according  as  they  have  or 
have  not  any  immediate  influence  on  the  nerves,  is  much  wanting.  The 
deficiency  will  not  long,  we  hope,  remain  unsupplied.  The  physician 
and  metaphysician  have  worked  in  too  great  ignorance  of  each  other's 
researches;  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  trifling  benefit  of  the  study  of 
phrenology  that  it  has  tended  to  bring  them  together.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled to  remark  that,  among  the  professed  cultivators  of  the  latter 
science,  there  are  very  few  who  give  due  weight  to  the  results  obtained 
by  recent  physiological  investigations  on  the  nervous  system  at  large ; 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  brain  does  many 
things  which  are  the  real  province  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Rigidly  maintaining,  then,  the  essential  superiority  of  the  intellect  of 
nan  over  that  of  all  other  animals,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind,  which  furnish 
the  chief  motives  to  action,  are  on  the  same  footing  with  those  which 
operate  on  the  lower  animals.  Not  only  are  our  appetites  similar  to 
theirs,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  desires  of  which  we  are  conscious 
are  either  shared  with  us  by  them,  or  at  least  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  their  instincts.  **  It  is  interesting,*'  remarks  Dr.  Alison, 
"to  reflect  on  the  different  powers,  to  the  operation  of  which  we  can 
trace  the  unceasing  chanees  continually  taking  place  around  us,  and 
particularly  on  the  gradation,  and  very  gradual  transition  that  may  be 
obsenred,  mm  those  by  which  inanimate  matter  is  continually  moved 
and  changed,  up  to  those  which  emanate  from  the  intellect  of  man." 
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We  shall  follow  Dr.  Alison's  account  of  this  gradation,  with  some  modi-   ^i-  \. 
fications  and  additions  of  our  own. 

By  the  original  impulse  given  to  the  world,  and  by  the  laws  of  gravi  £  -^^ 
tation  and  of  motion  impressed  on  all  matter,  the  greater  and  mor»-^  ^i 
striking  movements  of  the  inanimate  world  around  us  are  continually  M  ^] 
determined;  and  by  the  laws  of  chemistry,  those  movements  are  mad».f^^( 
subservient  to  constant  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  organic  worldb^^-l^ 
Again,  by  the  laws  which  were  impressed  on  the  lower  class  of  livinr.«:x  it 
beings  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  the  world,  a  constant  suc^  a^-hii 
cession  of  living  vegetable  structures  is  determined,  merely  by  the  agenc^^  «3^ 
of  air  and  water,  heat  and  light,  on  those  already  existing.    The  organiz^^s^^^ 
structures  into  which  these  elements  are  converted  are  found  to  exhibc::^  i^* 
properties  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  among  these  is  the  power  of  coe-  ^zi^h, 
tractiug  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulus.     In  this  manner  are  tTl^^ntJii ' 
sensible  motions  produced  which  are  occasionally  observed  in  planft-  .^1^ 
We  shall,  then,  regard  vegetables  as  peculiarly,  but  not  entirely,  co^ci^idJ 
stituting  the  kingdom  of  organic  life.     In  immediate  but  still  obsci=_4/^ 
connexion  with  the  lowest  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  the  lowest  of '        ^^ 
animal  tribes.     Here  we  see  indications  of  the  same  simple  contractil    ^ij. 
which  plants  enjoy,  but  having  a  still  more  important  relation  to  C^C^ 
well-bemg  of  the  individual;  and  in  addition  to  the  movements  timas 
produced,  we  witness  others  which  appear  to  be  consequent  upon  sen«8«         ^ 
tions,  although  none  which  clearly  evidence  intelligence  and  design  oo 
the  part  of  the  animals  themselves.     Proceeding  still  higher,  we  obserte 
these  instinctive  movements  becoming  more  complex  in  their  character, 
and  more  refined  and  special  in  their  objects ;  until  we  arrive  at  the  class 
of  insects  which,   as  already   observed,   seem  to  possess  the  highest 
amount  of  instinctive  or  intuitional  faculties,  of  any  animals  known. 
But  we  by  no  means  find  intelligence  increasing  in  the  same  ratio.     On 
the  contrary,  it  remains  very  low.    On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  those 
motions  which  are  produced  only  by  the  direct  contractility  of  the  tissues 
stimulated,  bearing  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole;  and 
at  last  restricted  to  the  organic  functions,  with  which  they  always  remain 
associated.    Ascending  from  the  class  of  insects  through  the  vertebrated 
series,  we  observe  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  or  intelligence ;  and  a  gradually  fading  away  of  the  instincts, 
which  become  subordinate  to  the  higher  psychical  faculties;  until  in  man, 
the  pure  uncontrolled  operation  of  instinct  is  only  seen  in  infancy,  when 
these  faculties  are  still  dormant. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  class  of  instinctive  actions  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  maintenance  of  animal  life;  and  this  in  combination 
with  the  power  of  locomotion,  also  peculiar  to  animals.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that,  in  the  hymenopterous  insects,  both  these  powers  are 
developed  in  the  highest  degree.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  regard 
these  as  typical  of  the  kingdom  of  animal  life;  and  to  regard  man*s  place 
in  that  kingdom  as  not  being  at  its  head  or  in  its  centre,  but  as  being  at 
one  of  the  extremes;  at  the  point,  in  fact,  at  which  we  may  believe  it  to 
touch  another  kingdom,  one  of  pure  intelligence.  And  as  the  infant, 
in  its  progress  to  the  vigour  of  manhood,  exhibits  those  phases  of  psy- 
chical development  which  may  be  traced  in  ascending  the  animal  scale, 
so  do  we  find  that,  in  the  still  further  progress  of  years,  whilst  the  body 
decays,  the  spirit,  rightly  disciplined  and  steadily  elevated,  approaches 
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learer  and  nearer  to  the  type  which  we  presume  to  consider  as  charac- 
erizing  more  exalted  beings. 

Let  not  these  speculations  be  regarded  as  misplaced.  They  tend  to 
how  the  true  nobility  of  man*s  rational  and  moral  nature;  and  the  mode 
n  which  he  may  most  effectually  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  his  Creator 
lesig^ned  him.  From  these  alone  he  might  learn  the  evil  of  yielding  to 
be  "  fleshy  lasts  which  war  against  the  soul;'*  and  the  dignity  of  those 
mrsuics  which  exercise  the  intellect,  and  expand  and  strengthen  those 
ofty  moral  feelings  which  are  peculiar  to  man. 

Many  other  such  thoughts  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  concluding  pas- 
lages  of  Dr.  Alison's  very  interesting  article,  in  which  the  important 
)aestioa  of  '*  free  will"  is  briefly  but  clearly  treated.  There  are  also 
»ome  remarks  upon  Mr.  WhewelTs  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  study 
)f  final  causes  in  physiology,  which  harmonize  closely  with  those  which 
are  formerly  made  upon  the  same  subject,  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  338,  et  seq. ;) 
aod  also  upon  the  value  of  the  phenomena  of  instinct,  as  indications  of 
design  in  the  universe. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  in  conclusion  on  the  two  other  books 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  If  our  readers  should  look  into  Dr.  Bushn^n's 
Treatise,  with  an  expectation  of  finding  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
which  it  professes  to  unfold,  we  fear  they  will  be  disappointed.  It  con- 
taios  much  that  is  clever,  but  not  much  that  is  original.  Often  as  the 
author  has  professedly  quoted  from  the  writings  of  his  preceptor.  Dr. 
Fletcher,  we  think  that  he  has  hardly  sufHciently  acknowledged  his  ob- 
ligations to  them ;  for  the  great  bulk  of  his  book  seems  to  us  elaborated 
from  certain  parts  of  Dr.  F.'s  Physiology,  in  which  his  peculiar  opinions 
are  set  forth ,  with  a  very  grievous  mutilation  of  those  arguments,  by 
which  that  very  clever  writer  often  contrived  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  find  a  justification  of 
oor  assertion,  let  them  compare  the  corresponding  chapters  in  the  two 
works  on  Irritability  and  its  Seat  in  Plants  and  Animals.  The  most 
original  part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  he  undertakes  to  demolish 
Lord  Brougham's  arguments  for  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul.  On  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  instinct  and  reason,  he  expresses  himself  pretty 
clearly,  and  locates  the  former  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  latter  in  the 
brain ;  in  which  we  think  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  he  represents 
instinctive  actions  as  always  depending  on  sensation,  which  is  incorrect, 
in  the  extended  sense  at  least  m  which  he  uses  the  term  instinct.  He 
is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  concession  of  reasoning  powers  to  the 
lower  animals ;  and  quotes  Darwin's  wasp,  with  a  still  fuller  account  of 
both  flights,  and  of  the  mental  operations  which  passed  in  its  cephalic 
ganglia,  than  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.  There  are  many 
acute  remarks  in  the  book ;  but  we  would  rather  say  that  its  author  was 
clever,  than  that  it  was  good. 

Mr.  Swainson's  Treatise  contains  a  very  good  compilation  of  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  several  authors,  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  animals,  arranged  under  their  respective  heads ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  very  useful  work  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  such  information.  Of 
the  value  of  bis  general  observations,  however,  we  cannot  say  much. 
The  foUowiog  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  '*  If  we  once  allow  the  least 
degree  of  reason  to  the  brute  creation,  we  must  concede  a  portion  of  it 
altogether  incompatible  with  their  situation." 
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Art.  V. 

1 .  A  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  a  Gentleman^  during  a 
state  of  Mental  Derangement ;  designed  to  explain  the  Causes  and 
the  Nature  of  Insanity  ^  and  to  expose  the  injudicious  conduct  pursued 
towards  many  unfortunate  sufferers  under  that  calamity, — London^ 
1838.     8vo,  pp.  278. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  a  Gentleman,  during  a 
state  of  Mental  Derangement;  designed  to  explain  the  Causes  and 
the  Nature  of  Insanity ,  and  to  expose  the  injudicious  conduct  pursued 
towards  many  unfortunate  sufferers  under  that  calamity.  By  JoHW 
Perceval,  Esq. — London j  1840.     8vo,  pp.  430. 

3.  Aphorisms  on  the  Treatment  and  Management  of  the  Insane ;  with 
Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums,  pointing  out 
the  errors  in  the  present  system.  By  J.  G.  Millinoen,  m.o.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Forces;  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Han  well,  &c.  &c, — London,  1840. 
8vo,  pp.  202. 

4.  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Umgang  mit  Geisthrankheiten,  fur  diejenigen 
die  mit  ihnen  in  Beriihrung  kommen.  Von  J.  F.  Lehmann,  Inhaber 
einer  Privat-Heil-Irrenanstalt  auf  dem  Wedding  bei  Berlin. — Berlin, 
1837.     8vo,  pp.  51. 

Remarks  on  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  Lunatics  by  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  them.  By  J.  F.  Lehmamn,  Proprietor  of  a  Private 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wedding,  near  Berlin. — Berlin,  1837. 

5.  Du  Danger  des  Rigueurs  Corporelles  dans  le  Traitement  de  la  Folie, 
Par  le  Docteur  Blanche,  de  Montmartre,  Medecin  des  H6pitaux  de 
Paris  (Section  des  Alienes). — Paris,  1839.     8vo,  pp.  63. 

Of  the  Danger  of  Corporal  Severities  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
By  Doctor  Blanche,  of  Montmartre,  Physician  to  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  (Section  of  Lunatics). — Paris,  1839. 

6.  The  Fifty-fifth  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Hanwell;  and  Second  Report  of  the  Resident 
Physician  (Dr.  Conolly). — London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  128. 

It  is  not  often,  we  imagine,  that  opportunities  present  themselves  of 
obtaining  such  detail  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  propensities  of  a 
lunatic,  or  of  an  individual  who  has  laboured  under  insanity  as  can  be 
relied  upon.  Disinclination  to  look  back  upon  so  unhappy  a  period 
oflen  prevents  all  allusion  to  it.  Some  remaining  feebleness  or  irrita- 
bility of  mind  also  often  renders  it  impossible  to  receive  such  statements 
as  are  made,  without  much  abatement.  The  impressions  of  madness  are 
sometimes  fleeting,  like  those  of  dreams.  The  instances,  above  all,  are 
few  in  which  individuals  of  known  vigour  of  mind  have  sustained  an 
attack  of  insanity,  and  recovered  so  far  as  to  refer  to  it  with  composure, 
as  they  would  to  any  other  kind  of  calamity;  or  to  review  the  visitation 
philosophically,  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  at  once  curious  and 
terrible.     No  greatness  of  intellect  enables  its  possessor  to  contemplate 
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its  dimiDution  with  resignation.  Other  evils  may  be  borne,  but  this 
is  the  compendium  of  all  possible  evils ;  and  to  have  suffered  it  once,  if 
only  for  a  time,  produces  too  painful  a  conviction  of  the  insecurity  of 
mental  power  for  any  mind  to  reflect  upon  without  dread. 

The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  is  described  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
titer  his  first  attack  of  insanity,  which  was  but  of  six  weeks'  duration, 
as  pale  and  emaciated,  and  his  spirits  broken  by  '*  severity  and  harsh- 
ness," and  as  discovering  to  his  friend,  '^  with  a  heart  full  of  injuries,  all 
the  secrets  of  his  prison-house,  with  his  feelings  and  usage  at  the  time." 
We  may  learn  something  of  these  feelings,  when  we  find  such  a  man 
complaining  that  they  '*  took  away  his  watch'*  in  the  asylum  to  which 
be  had  been  sent;  but  Robert  Hall's  own  words  have  a  claim  to  quo- 
tation : 

**'Sir,  tbey  took  my  watch,  and  confined  me  in  a  place  which  overlooked  the 
ward  in  which  were  a  number  of  pauper  lunatics  practisinf^  all  manner  of 
ludicrous  antics.  Sir,  this  si/irht  was  enough  to  make  me  ten  times  worse ; 
the?  were  as  mad  as  March  bares;  I  was  at  times  quite  insensible.    I  don't 

believe  Dr.  was  aware  bow  I  was  treated  by  a  lazy  keeper.      Do  you 

know,  sir,  to  save  himself  a  little  time  and  trouble  (bein^  winter),  the  fellow 
nme  at  five  o'clock  and  fastened  me  down  upon  my  bed,  where  I  could  not 
itir  either  band  or  foot,  till  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  During 
tkis  time  I  bad  many  lucid  intervals;  he  had  no  business  to  leave  me,  sir,  so 
kn^,  but  it  was  to  enable  him  to  go  away  sooner.      You  cannot  conceive 

tlie  horror  of  my  situation,  when  I  found  myself  perfectly  sensible Now, 

ur,  I  hope,  if  ever  I  am  taken  ill  again,  yoir  will  use  all  your  influence  to  prevent 
mj  being  sent  there  a  second  time.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  severity  is 
reqaisite.  AfHd  treatment^  with  proper  restraint  and  kindness^  is  all  that  is  neces- 
tsTf  in  snch  cases.  There  is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  private  confinement,  with 
proper  medical  attendance,  to  prevent  abuses  by  unfeeling  keepers.'  Then, 
with  great  energy,  he  repeated  the  request,  '  I  must  beg,  sir,  you  will  do  all 
io  your  power  to  prevent  such  treatment  in  case  of  a  relapse.*  '*  (Greenes 
Rnainiscences  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.) 

From  such  a  man,  these  are  affecting  words;  and  those  we  are  about 
to  quote  are  even  more  so.  Being  complimented  on  a  sermon  he 
preached  soon  after  his  recovery,  his  observation  was: 

"  *  Odo  not  say  anytbinfif  about  it,  sir ;  I  shall  never  be  the  preacher  I  was.  I 
fiod  I  have  lost  the  principal  faculty  that  distinguished  my  preachins^,  which 
vu  imagination ;  you  know  that  was  my  forte,  sir;  all  my  imagination  has  been 
overstretched.  You,  with  the  rest  of  my  friends,  tell  me  that  1  was  only  seven 
veeks  in  confinement,  and  the  date  of  the  year  corresponds,  so  that  I  am  bound 
to  believe  yon,  but  they  have  appeared  to  me  like  seven  years.  My  mind  was 
w  excited,  and  my  imagination  so  lively  and  active,  that  more  iaeas  passed 
tbroogh  my  mind  during  those  seven  weeks  than  in  any  seven  years  of  my  life. 
Whatever  I  had  obtained  from  reading  or  reflection  was  present  to  me ;  I  had 
ill  my  ideas  at  my  fingers*  ends,  and  could  bring  them  to  hear  upon  any  sub- 
ject-"   (Ibid.) 

That  Robert  Hall's  painful  representation  of  his  treatment  in  his  first 
tttack  was  correct  is  rendered  probable  by  the  very  difierent  account 
be  gave  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  treated  in  a  second  attack  of  his 
litnen table  malady.  His  slightest  observations  derive  importance  from 
kis  character,  from  the  known  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  so  accomplished  a  friend  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
ventured  not  only  to  correspond  witJi  him  on  the  subject  of  his  insanity. 
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but  addressed  to  him,  in  reflections  drawn  from  the  greatness  of  the  suf- 
ferer*s  intellectual   character,    the   noblest  topics  of  consolation  ever 
applicable  in  such  circumstances,  and  which  were  never  before  so  elo^ 
qucntly  applied. 

The  volumes  placed  first  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  althougl 
the  production  of  an  individual  of  powers  very  inferior  to  Hall,  are  still 
not  only  very  singular  compositions,  but  far  from  being  uninstructive.  Wc 
must,  however,  chiefly  restrict  our  observations  to  the  first  volume  :  th< 
second,  which  followed  it  after  a  considerable  interval,  has  more  of  re- 
petition and  useless  detail,  unmingled  with  the  consistent  and  touchinj^ 
reflections  which  occur  in  the  former.     The  chief  value  of  the  narrative 
and  that  which  strongly  recommends  it  to  all  who  undertake  to  mana^ 
lunatics,  is  that  it  explains  the  imaginary  reasons  for  many  of  the  ac  ^ 
tions  of  the  insane,  otherwise  not  to  be  divined  ;  and  that  it  records  th^ 
impression  made  on  the  mind,  even  in  its  disturbed  state,  by  the  treat=: 
ment  administered.     The  last  we  consider  to  be  a  point  of  the  extreme^^ 
value,  and  one  which  has  never  yet  received  adequate  attention. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  innumerable  details  of  which  this  melaim- 
choly  story  is  composed;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  author^ 
preliminary  history,  and  not  to  lament  that  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
connexions,  of  cultivated  mind,  of  tender  conscience,  and  of  an  excit- 
able imagination,  should  have  been  left  to  wander  unguarded  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  besotted  male  and  female  bigots  that  the  kingdom 
was  ever  infested  with.     To  mingle  with  these  people,  he  left  his  college 
(Oxford);  and  his  mind,  already  a  little  off  its  balance,  was  soon  over- 
thrown by  the  wildness,  ignorance,  and  superstition  to  which  it  was 
recklessly  exposed.     At    Port   Glasgow   he  was  privileged  to  hear  a 
**  manifestation  of  tongues,"  by  which  his  unsettled  brain  was  so  agitated 
that  he  discoursed  on  religious  matters  at  night  in  the  traveller's  room 
at  the  inn,  over  whiskey-toddy,  with  a  **  kind  of  frolicsome  squire  or 
laird,"  who  felt  or  pretended  to  feel  a  sudden  contrition ;  upon  which 
the  author  of  the  book  sung  words  of  comfort  to  him,  in  an  inspired  way, 
and  the  squire,  *'  awed  into  compunction,"  rose  up  and  kissed  him. 

After  this,  his  progress  was  rapid.  When  a  clergyman  was  preparing 
to  preach,  and  **  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  at  peace,"  he  was 
led,  he  says,  to  open  his  mouth,  *'  and  sing  a  part  of  a  psalm."  The 
clergyman  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  tranquillized  him;  but  his 
chief  adviser  touching  this  essay  appears  to  have  been  a  lady,  who  caused 
him  to  see  his  error  by  the  clear  method  of  showing  that  '*  we  are  not  to 
speak  altogether,  but  to  command  the  spirits."  Removal  from  such 
society  to  a  lunatic  house  would  have  been  a  change  very  much  for  the 
better.  But  it  was  yet  long  before  he  was  placed  under  proper  protec- 
tion or  salutary  guidance.  Going  to  Dublin  in  this  zealous  and  heated 
frame  of  mind,  on  the  principle,  one  would  think  on  which  Hamlet  was 
to  be  sent  to  England,  his  worst  delusions  were  strengthened  by  the 
religious  excesses  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  In  a  state  of  such 
excitement  that  he  was  continually  attempting  **  utterances  and  singing;" 
conceived  a  red  handkerchief  given  to  him  was  blood,  and  a  token  of 
ill ;  and  even  wished  to  put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  persuaded  that  he 
might  draw  it  out  unhurt ;  he  was  still,  apparently,  left  to  his  own  ma- 
uagement;  and  thus,  by  too  common  an  error,  the  precious  period  of 
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incipient  or  of  active  disease  was  neglected.  In  such  cases,  the  6 ret  neg- 
lect eyer  ushers  in  a  long  train  of  hurtful  modes  of  subsequent  treatment. 
The  period  of  prevention  being  past,  the  poor  lunatic  is  next  pretty  sure 
to  be  exposed  to  a  prolonged  punishment,  for  such  it  is,  for  evils  which 
vigilant  care  might  probably  have  prevented. 

AH  the  horrors  of  insanity  soon  came  upon  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
the  book.     He  awoke  in  the  night  with  dreadful  impressions ;  he  heard 
ai  voice  charging  him  with  '^  disobedience  to  the  faith,  in  taking  the 
•medicine  overnight,^*  by  which  he  had  rendered  his  salvation  extremely 
ciifficult,  by  its  effect  upon  his  *'  spirits  and  humours."     He  was  told 
^at  he  could  only  be  saved  by  being  changed  into  a  spiritual  body,  by 
a  great  fight,  to  take  place  in  his  mortal  body  between  satan  and  Jesus. 
A  spirit  came  upon  him  and  guided  his  actions ;  he  was  placed  in  a  fa- 
tiguing attitude,  resting  on  his  feet,   his  knees  "  drawn  up  and  on  his 
bead,*'  and  made  to  swing  his  body  from  side  to  side  without  ceasing. 
Voices,  and  sounds  as  of  clanking  iron,  and  the  breathings  of  great  forge 
bellows,  and  the  force  of  flames,  were  heard  within  and  without  him. 
After  a  long  struggle,  he  considered  his  salvation  to  be  completed ;  and 
that  he  was  to  proceed  through  the  world  *'  as  an  angel,"  and  **  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  by  singing."     At  this  time,  however,  a  military 
friend,  who  appears  to  have  seen  that  all  this  was  less  reasonable  than 
it  might  appear  to  the  zealots  by  whom  the  poor  patient  had  been  sur- 
rounded, interfered,  and  placed  him  under  medical  care. 

The  lamentable  workings  of  a  perverted  piety  were  now  most  painfully 
eodured.  When  he  found  his  going  out  prevented  by  a  stout  man-servant 
ODthe  landing,  placed  there  by  a  physician,  he  declared  himself  a  pro- 
phet; seized  one  of  the  man's  arms,  and  desired  it  to  wither;  and,  the 
effect  not  following,  did  not  still  mistrust  '*  the  doctrines,"  but  thought 
himself  mocked  by  the  Almighty  for  his  disobedience  of  them ;  and  for 
not  having  waited  for  the  spirit  to  guide  his  action  when  the  word  was 
ipoken ;  and  because  he  had  seized  the  man*s  arm  with  the  wrong  hand. 
At  one  time  he  was  desired  by  "  voices"  to  sing,  at  another  to  pray,  and 
by  some  maladroitness  he  misplaced  every  injunction,  and  as  surely  re- 
ceived, from  **  the  voices,"  the  most  cutting  and  insulting  reproaches. 
At  last,  in  one  of  his  mental  conflicts,  ''  hunted  in  every  direction,'*  his 
patience,   he  relates,  gave  way,  and  he   **  mentally  cursed  the  Holy 
Trinity."     He  adds,  **  a  cutting  sense  of  my  ingratitude,  and  deep  grief, 
ibllowed  with  mute  despair."     These  passages  are  calculated  to  excite 
the  sincerest  pity.     So  much  conscientious  feeling,  mingled  with  such 
wild  disorder  of  the  reason,  called  for  the  most  judicious  interposition; 
for  the  most  delicate  and  temperate  interference  ;  for  all  that  kindness 
could  dictate,  regulated  by  all  that  calm  good  sense  could  approve.     It 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  was  the  author's  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
this  kind  of  treatment.    We  know  with  what  reserve  the  statement  of  an 
vohappy  man  whose  reason  has  once  been  fully  dethroned  must  be  re- 
ceived concerning  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  dark  period 
of  his  intellect ;  but  there  are  circumstances  related  in  this  work  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  them,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  which 
ootonly  show  to  what  degrading  discipline  he  was  subjected,  (for  that, 
being  commoOy  is  of  no  account,)  but  how  keenly,  even  in  his  abject 
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mental  state,  he  suffered  from  useless  or,  as  we  deem,  from  ignorant  and 
hurtful  inflictions,  from  coarse  and  improper  hands. 

Little  do  those  know  who  look  with  contempt  or  ridicule  on  the  antics 
of  the  lunatic,  what  deep  and  serious  meanings  are  sometimes  attached 
to  them,  in  his  disordered  mind.  He  is  seen  to  limit  his  walk  with  un- 
deviating  scrupulosity  to  two  or  three  flag-stones,  or  he  takes  up  his 
position  day  by  day  in  one  corner,  or  he  raps  his  forehead  smartly  with 
tiis  palm  some  scores  of  times,  and  with  unheard-of  grimaces.  For  all 
this  he  may  be  scolded,  or  jostled  about,  or  beaten;  but  this  sagacious 
treatment  has  no  influence  on  his  prepossessions  :  it  does  but  add  to  dis- 
traction a  sense  of  burning  insult.  The  lunatic  becomes  ferocious,  and 
he  is  put  into  restraint ;  his  voice  becomes  elevated,  he  raves,  he  de- 
spairs. All  this  seems  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  and  he  dies  as 
much  a  riddle  as  he  lived. 

Listen  to  our  unfortunate  author.  The  voices  informed  him  that  his 
conduct  was  owing  to  a  spirit  of  mockery  and  blasphemy  having  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  that  he  must  redeem  himself  and  rid  himself  of  these 
foul  spirits.  There  was  certainly  something  inconvenient  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  expected  to  effect  this  exorcism. 

"  The  way  in  which  I  was  tempted  to  do  this  was  by  throwing  myself  on  die 
top  of  my  head  backwards,  and,  so  resting  on  the  top  of  my  head  and  on  mr 
feet  alone,  to  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other  until  I  had  broken  my  neck.  I 
suppose  by  this  time  I  was  already  in  a  state  of  feverish  delirium,  but  my  good 
sense  and  prudence  still  refused  to  undertake  this  strange  action." 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  there  was  still  an  opportunity  of  corroborating 
that  sense  and  prudence,  and  of  moderating  tnat  feverish  delirium?  But 
by  the  side  of  this  accomplished  afflicted  man  there  was  but  a  stout  man- 
servant, whose  weapons  were  those  usually  brought  to  bear  on  the  insane, 
mere  brute  force  and  bodily  restraint.  **  Had  he  not  been  there,*'  says 
the  patient,  '*  I  might  by  that  time  have  been  sound  asleep."  Yes,  poor 
sufferer !  or  if,  instead  of  the  stout  servant,  there  had  been  some  kind 
physician  or  some  Sister  of  Charity  by  thy  side,  or  even  some  one  of 
thine  own  rich  and  well-sheltered,  and  not  unkind  family,  thy  feverish 
brow  might  have  been  cooled,  thy  faltering  reason  steadied,  and  thy  neck- 
breaking  summersets  driven  out  of  thy  perturbed  head.  The  man-servant 
adopted  the  only  alternative  in  his  power :  he  procured  another  stout 
man,  and,  together,  they  forced  the  poor  neck-breaker  into  a  strait-waist- 
coat, and  tied  his  legs  to  the  bed-posts,  and  then  all  was  quite  comfort- 
able. '*  I  had  no  design,*'  says  the  patient,  looking  back  on  these  con- 
flicts," to  destroy  myself;  but  I  have  often  conjectured  since,  that  God  in 
his  mercy  may  have  meditated  my  self-destruction  to  save  me  from  the  hor- 
rors he  foresaw  preparing  for  me:  they  were  great  and  intolerable,  shock- 
ing in  themselves,  more  shocking  in  my  abandonment.  I  awoke  from 
them  as  from  the  grave,  to  be  cut  off  from  all  my  tenderest  ties."  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  these  sentiments,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
the  treatment,  of  which  the  bare  recollection  suggests  them. 

Bound  and  helpless  in  his  bed,  the  patient  lay,  as  usual,  much  dis« 
inclined  to  speak  ;  those  about  him  little  dreaming  wherefore  to  them  he 
uttered  not  a  word.  But  the  patient  knew  wherefore ;  and  those  who 
look  and  talk  heedlessly  at  the  bedsides  of  lunatics,  disabled  from  ex- 
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pressiTe  attitudes  by  strait-waistcoats,  may  not  uselessly  remember  his 

leasoDS.   "I  was  unable  to  explain  myself/*  he  says/'  '* because  Dr. 

was  reputed  to  be  an  Unitarian,  and  therefore  I  conceived  it  impossible 
to  make  him  credit  the  supernatural  voices  and  agency  under  which  1 
tcted.     His  companion  seemed  so  stupid,  and  so  like  a  man  of  the  world 
of  a  common  and  vague  stamp  of  mind,  that  1  thought  it  perhaps  still 
more  hopeless  to  address  him."    Two  things  may  be  gathered  from  these 
Insty  remarks  of  the  i>oor  man  in  bonds ;  first,  that  the  insane  may  yet 
require  and  be  consoled  by  a  manifestation  of  reasonable  sympathy  with 
their  sorrows ;  and  secondly,  that  men  of  the  world,  of  a  common  and 
vsgue  stamp  of  mind,  are  by  no  means  qualified  for  this  line  of  practice. 
"They  remained/'  he  adds,  **  about  five  or  ten  minutes  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  my  bed,  and  then  went  away."     He  says  he  afterwards  learned 
that  the  second  doctor  (he  of  the  vague  aspect)  was  a  celebrated  lunatic 
doctor,  to  whom  alone  he  ascribes  the  being  confined  to  his  bed  '*  in 
nearly  one  position  for  several  days  together,  tied  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
itrait-waistcoat,  and  in  a  small  and  close  room."     His  first  physician, 
he  thinks,  would  have  reasoned  and  acted  differently.     *'  He  would  have 
laid,  'whatever  harm  may  be  in  him,  or  may  arrive  to  him  from  his  com- 
piaiot,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  what  will  certainly  happen  if  he  be  con- 
fined.' "  We  entirely  agree  with  the  lunatic ;  and  we  read  with  shudder- 
ing the  natural  detail  of  the  results  of  a  neglect  of  such  reasonable  consi- 
derations. 

"  My  need  of  wholesome  exercise  and  occupation  was  denied.  Mv  idleness 
of  body  and  mind  left  me  at  the  mercy  of  my  delusions ;  my  confineo  position 
increased  or  caused  a  state  of  fever,  which  brought  on  delirium,  and  they  kept 
drenching  my  body  to  take  away  the  evil  which  their  system  was  continually  ex- 
dtin(^,  and  which  ultimately  triumphed  completely  over  me.  My  want  of  exer- 
cise produced  a  deadly  torpor  in  the  moral  functions  of  my  mind,  combined 
with  the  min  of  my  spirits  by  their  diet  and  medicines." 

Now,  although  the  diet  and  the  medicines  might  be  innocent  of  ruining 
the  spirits  of  the  patient,  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  that  denial  of 
exercise  of  body  and  mind,  that  confined  position,  and  that  unnatural 
drenching  thus  made  necessary  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  could  lie  thus 
constrained,  heated,  disregarded,  and  drenched  for  days  and  nights,  with- 
out '*  torpor  in  the  moral  functions  of  the  mind,  or  without  absolute 
frenzy?"  Physicians  think  too  little  of  these  things ;  but  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  insane  wisdom  cries  to  them,  and  they  would  do  well  to  hear  it 
and  profit  by  it.  Poor  fellow  I  his  simple  language  has  an  irresistible 
force  in  it: 

"  Snce  boyhood  I  had  never  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  nor  to  my  room  for  so  much  as  a  week  together,  and,  on  an  ave- 
nge, bad  never  bad  less  daily  than  three  hours  active  exercise.  Now,  after  a 
fortnight's  confinement  to  my  room,  I  was  fastened  on  my  bed,  with  the  liberty 
of  my  arms  and  legs  denied  to  me." 

But  perhaps  there  were  reasons  for  this.  By  the  patient's  account 
there  were  two  :  One  was,  he  confesses,  that  when  set  at  liberty  he  strove 
to  renew  his  summersets;  a  triumphant  reason  in  the  eyes  of  many  lunatic 
doctors,  perhaps,  but  not  in  ours.  The  other  reason  was,  to  get  water, 
for  which  he  longed;  and  in  which  he  says,  '*  I  think  I  succeeded  once.'* 
He  had  another  reason,  also  ;  namely,  that  he  wished  to  look,  out  of  the 
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window,  thinking  all  his  family  were  there  to  receive  him.  Under  thi 
enlightened  treatment  he  came,  not  unnaturally,  to  think  himself  '*  thi 
one  only  being  to  be  eternally  damned,  alone,  in  multiplied  bodies,  am 
in  infinite  solitude  and  darkness,  and  torments."  We  can  scarcely  wonde 
at  this ;  doomed  to  be  fastened  down,  kept  hot,  and  debarred  from  cool 
ing  drinks,  in  fever  and  in  madness,  night  and  day. 

Yet  all  this  time  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  insensible.  Tb 
mind  was  working,  but  unaided  ;  struggling,  but  without  a  friend.  Le 
any  physician  in  his  senses  read  the  following  passage,  and  ask  himsel 
whether  the  patient's  delusions  might  not  have  been  in  some  degree  re 
lieved  by  allowing  him  to  look  out  of  the  window,  as  he  so  much  desired 
and  by  calmly  and  soothingly  taking  the  opportunity,  which  all  whi 
know  much  of  lunatics  know  is  of  occasional  but  of  most  precious  occur 
rence,  of  sapping  his  insane  belief,  and  confirming  his  sane  but  waverio} 
doubts.  By  this  method,  also,  all  tlie  exhausting  and  irritating  struggle 
and  perhaps  all  its  consequences,  might  have  been  prevented. 

*'  For  I  had  a  species  of  doubts ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  derangred  cai 
understand  how  dreadfully  true  a  lunatic's  insane  imagination  appears  to  him 
how  sliffht  bis  sane  doubts.  But  I  was  not  permitted  to  reach  the  window,  ani 
I  was  tied  down  again  in  bed ;  then  my  usual  delusion  came  upon  me,  that 
was  gifted  with  the  power  of  an  elephant  to  break  my  bands  ;  and  when  I  trie 
and  found  how  futile  were  my  eflforts,  I  was  told  I  did  not  choose  to  use  th 
strength  I  had,  from  cowardice,  or  ingratitude,  or  laziness.  On  one  occasion 
1  remember,  after  my  brother  bad  coroe  to  attend  me,  a  spirit  came  to  roe  whilst 
was  lying  on  my  back,  fatigued  with  my  efforts  to  break  the  strait- waistcoat  b 
forcing  out  my  arms  and  elbows  laterally,  and  said, '  Use  thy  strength,  1  willskm 
you  hmo  to  do  it,*  The  spirit  then  guided  my  arms  and  my  bands,  and  with  m 
fingers  sought  and  scratched  the  seams  of'  the  waistcoat  sleeves^  soon  loosened  then 
and  I  began  tearing  the  seams  asunder.  The  noise  of  the  rending  asunder,  hon 
ever,  soon  aroused  my  attendant ;  my  strait-waistcoat  was  taken  off,  and  m 
arms  were  crossed  over  my  stomach  in  two  heavy,  hot,  leather  arm-pieces,  whic 
were  not  taken  off  from  me  for  good  until  I  reached  England.  I  feel  thankfi 
now  for  their  removal." 

Think  of  these  things,  advocates  of  restraint !  Ask  yourselves  whethi 
the  evidence  of  those  who  have  suffered  these  inflictions  is  not  more  to  h 
depended  upon,  as  to  the  effect  of  them,  than  the  flippant  sayings  of  me 
of  tlie  world,  vague  and  common ;  and  who,  never  missing  their  dail 
comforts,  their  dinner,  their  club,  or  their  seat  in  the  theatre,  tell  yoi 
as  Dr.  Millingen  tells  us  in  his  Aphorisms,  that  the  sovereignest  thing  o 
earth  is  a  strait- waistcoat  for  an  inward  bruise;  or,  at  least,  that  attempt 
to  do  without  restraint  are  *'  speculative  and  peculative,"  and  lead  to 
"  useless  waste  and  dilapidation  of  property."  They  forget,  good  eas 
men,  that  this  destruction  might  be  prevented  by  efficient  keepers  i 
sufficient  numbers.  But  thUy  also,  is  expensive  ;  ruinous  in  privat 
houses,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  for  paupers.  It  is  very  true,  but  it 
also  expensive  to  keep  lunatics  alive  at  all ;  and  if  cheapness  is  to  t 
the  criterion  of  excellence  then  let  them  all  die,  relieve  the  rich  familic 
and  relieve  the  much  oppressed  parishes,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fond  spc 
culation  and  peculation  of  treating  them  humanely. 

There  is  something  amusing,  but  not  uncommon,  in  the  history  of  n 
cent  attempts  to  mitigate  the  treatment  of  lunatics  by  abolishing  thes 
personal  restraints.     First,  it  is  sneered  at  as  a  thing  impossible ;  the 
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s  leflected  upon  as  not  only  visionary  but  dishonest — not  merely  spe- 
ative,  but,  by  ingenious  alliteration,  peculative  too  ;  then  its  perfect 
icticability  is  granted,  but  its  humanity  gravely  denied.  At  length  it 
rfauroed  as  a  virtue  long  practised,  and  in  each  asylum  the  strait-waist- 
It  b  disavowed,  and  the  muff  sacrificed  to  the  public  opinion  ;  these 
appear,  dive  to  the  basement-story,  not  without  inconsistent  aspersions 
It  OD  those  who  have  forced  them  to  this  exercise  of  virtue.  In  the 
!an  time  we  trust,  not  too  confidently,  but  still  trust,  that  the  abolition 
cruel  and  useless  methods  of  personal  coercion  makes  a  steady  and 
iet  progress;  reflecting  on  none  save  by  contrast,  and  challenging 
oe  save  by  example. 

Those  who  have  long  floated,  by  the  help  of  day  and  night  restraints, 
a  sea  of  madhouse  troubles,  are  likely  to  sink  when  such  bladders  are 
thdrawD.  A  troublesome  patient  brings  them  to  their  wit*s  end !  To 
KODtinue  common  bonds  and  manacles  calls  for  vigilance,  for  fore- 
sight, and  for  all  the  ingenuity  of  preventive  treatment,  assisted  by 
ery  practical  means  of  diverting  the  mind  from  its  haunting  delusions. 
lese  things  require  reflection ;  and,  as  reflection  is  more  troublesome 
an  the  imposition  of  restraint,  those  unused  to  reflection  will  accord  no 
lile  of  favour  to  them ;  yet  the  very  victims  of  their  indolence  see  what 
ight  be  done.  £ven  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  on  his  restless 
Motive  pillow,  manacled  hand  and  foot,  and  in  a  whole  fortnight  only 
loe,  and  that  by  a  rare  accident  and  happy  sally,  obtaining  water  to 
bk;  even  he,  in  a  situation  not  favorable  to  tranquil  meditation,  could 
lagine,  and,  being  recovered,  can  recollect  what  might  have  been  better 
an  all  this.     Again  we  quote  his  own  simple  words : 

"  It  may  be  asked,  what  course  I  would  have  had  pursued  towards  me,  seeing 
ere  was  such  evident  danii^er  in  leaving  me  at  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  ray  con- 
ict  ou^ht  to  have  been  tned  in  every  situation  compatible  with  my  state ;  that 
oagfat  to  have  been  dressed,  if  I  would  not  dress  myself;  that  i  should  have 
«& invited  to  walk  up  and  down  my  room,  if  not  quietly,  in  the  same  confine- 
eat  as  in  bed;  that,  whilst  implements  that  might  do  me  hurt  were  re- 
oted,  pens,  pencils,  books,  &c.  should  have  been  supplied  to  me ;  that  I 
icwld  have  been  placed  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  driven  for  air  and  exercise 
ivards  the  sea-shore,  and  round  the  outskirts  of  Dublin.  Few  can  imagine 
le  sense  of  thirst  and  eager  desire  for  freshness  of  air,  which  the  recollection 
f  tkat  time  still  excites  in  me.  I  do  not  recollect  water  having  been  presented 
I  me ;  if  it  was  I  systematically  refused  it,  like  everything  else,  and  it  was  not 
irced  on  me  like  the  medicine  and  broth.  If  1  recollect  correctly  I  got  some 
Iter  after  my  brother*s  arrival,  and  he  also  brought  me  once  some  grapes,  a 
!w  of  which  1  ate  in  spite  of  my  false  conscience,  and  God  knows  how  refresh- 
If  they  were." 

The  injudicious  language  addressed  to  lunatics,  even  by  those  who 
tfe  the  care  of  them,  has  often  struck  us  with  surprise.  It  shocks  us 
otee  a  poor  demented  biped  standing  before  his  doctor,  whilst  the  said 
ioctor  enumerates  the  said  biped's  faults,  errors,  weaknesses,  and  pecca- 
lilloes,  with  mai^nal  remarks  on  the  faults  of  his  father,  the  errors  of  his 
Bother,  the  weaknesses  of  his  grandmother,  and  the  peccadilloes  of  all  his 
ttlier  relatives.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  those  who  have  once  attempted 
widde  thus  reminded  of  the  attempt,  and  their  memories  refreshed  as  to 
Jl  the  particulars,  and  even  shameful  crimes  spoken  of  as  having  been 
lid  to  the  lunatic's  charge,  until  we  have  observed  all  the  blood  in  the 
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supposed  insensible  biped  mounting  up  into  his  conscious  foce,  and  faavi 
expected,  and  almost  hoped,  that  he  would  cut  his  reviler's  story  shor 
by  knocking  him  down.  Smaller  offences  against  the  lunatic  are  perpe 
tually  committed ;  such  as  stirring  him  up  on  his  mad  subject ;  asking 
him  questions,  the  replies  to  which  are  likely  to  manifest  hu  delusions 
staring  at  him  as  at  a  wild  animal,  or  laughing  in  his  face.  The  folly  o 
all  this  is  very  great,  but  it  renders  a  visit  to  a  lunatic  asylum  aamsin^ 
to  people  of  small  benevolence.  Such  a  visit,  by  exhibiting  the  compo' 
sure  of  weak  minds  under  mild  parental  care,  excluding  all  hurtful  ex- 
citement, ought  to  gratify  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  rather  thao 
to  divert  idle  visitors,  who  come  to  see  the  asylum  to-day  because  thej 
visited  the  wild  Indians  yesterday.  The  subject  of  the  narrative  which 
now  occupies  us  remarks  of  a  relative,  that  he  replied  to  him,  when  he 
spake  according  to  his  delusions,  in  an  *'  ill-judged  tone  of  levity,  and  as 
if  speaking  to  a  child,  ridiculing  the  idea  ;*'  by  which,  he  says,  '^  his 
hopes  of  being  comprehended  were  blighted.**  He  reflected,  he  says, 
that  his  relatives  should  have  remembered  that  it  could  be  no  light  mat- 
ter which  had  so  changed  him  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  been 
reasoned  with,  the  possibility  of  his  inspirations  admitted,  but  their  pro- 
bability questioned,  he  should  have  been  rescued  from  his  **  dreadful 
situation  and  saved  from  ruin." 

After  a  time,  however,  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  get  up  and  dress, 
and  to  help  himself  to  breakfast.  He  was  taken  down  stairs,  put  into  a 
hackney-coach,  driven  to  the  quay,  and  put  on  board  a  Bristol  packet, 
with  his  relative  and  the  stout  man-servant.  Having  a  fancy  for  walk- 
ing about  in  the  packet  (not  very  unnatural  after  a  fortnight's  attach- 
ment to  the  bedposts),  he  was  made  to  go  to  bed  again ;  '*  which,  God 
knows,*'  he  says,  **  1  had  had  enough  of.'*  He  soon  became  again  the 
sport  of  the  wildest  delusions ;  many  of  which  are  detailed,  and  some  ol 
which  are  exactly  like  long  and  vivid  dreams.  One  of  his  unfortunate 
fancies  was,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  death  to 
save  the  ship ;  and,  in  such  difficult  circumstances,  this  notion  was 
evidently  incompatible  with  his  being  at  liberty.  On  arriving  at  Bristol 
another  doctor  was  introduced  to  him,  who,  as  usual,  ordered  him  to 
bed,  *'  1  would  have  given  my  hand  to  remain  up  ;  my  bed  was  a  scene 
of  horrors  to  me.  However,  1  made  no  reply,  and  to  bed  1  went."  Now, 
this  is  just  the  case  to  support  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  the  com- 
fort of  being  strapped  down  in  bed.  What  would  you  do?  say  they. 
Would  you,  instead  of  confining  the  patient  by  a  gentle  strap,  have  two 
strong  men  to  sit  by  him  and  frighten  him  with  their  looks  ?  We  would 
do  neither;  neither  have  two  stout  servants  instead  of  one,  nor  yet  adopt 
the  asserted  milder  scheme  of  strapping  down  the  patient  to  his  bed. 
What,  then,  would  you  do  ?  We  should  lei  him  sit  up.  Upon  what 
possible  ground  of  reason  would  you,  we  would  ask,  force  a  poor  crea- 
ture into  his  bed  who  would  **  give  his  hand'*  to  remain  up  ?  Where  is  the 
humanity  you  boast  of  in  thus  confining  him,  by  strap  and  chain,  to  a 
**  scene  of  horrors.**  Such  treatment  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  curative  art  in  relation  to  irritated  minds.  It  is  foolish,  and  hurt- 
ful, and  cruel,  but  then  it  is  convenient  and  it  is  economical.  If  the 
patient  sits  up,  somebody  must  sit  up  to  watch  him :  an  additional  ser- 
vant would  be  required.     If  you  fasten  him  tightly  in  bed,  the  whole 
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house  may  be  at  ease  about  him.  He  may  toss  and  groan,  indeed,  and  suffer 
fever  and  thirst  and  many  horrors,  but  he  "can't  get  out;"  so  the  small  and 
inefficient  establishment  will  not  be  incommoded.  Until  the  proprietors  of 
private  establishments  have  the  courage  so  to  arrange  their  houses  as  to 
enable  tbem  to  adopt  a  proper  classification  of  their  patients,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  violent  from  the  moderately  tranquil,  and  both  from  the  tran- 
quil and  convalescent,  these  inconveniences  must  attach  to  them  ;  until 
the  time  comes  when  the  public  will  bear  them  no  longer. 

After  the  period  to  which  all  the  preceding  remarks  apply,  the  author 
of  the  work  was  removed  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  where  at  first  he 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  personal  restramt.  But  he  represents 
himself  as  being  without  occupation,  amusement,  or  variety,  &c.  When 
he  had  read  the  paper,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  when  he  had  looked  out  of  the  window  till  he  was  tired,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  paper  again.  The  spirits  were  of 
course  soon  busy  with  him  ;  many  of  them,  and  of  contrary  dispositions. 
When  at  dinner  or  at  tea,  some  spirits  would  order  him  to  eat  this  and 
to  leave  that,  and  others  would  order  him  to  eat  that  and  to  leave  this. 
Livelier  spirits  still  would  order  him  to  waltz  round  the  table ;  and  then 
to  make  other  patients  waltz,  though  rheumatic  and  averse  to  such  ex- 
ercise ;  and  then  he  would  consider  himself  ordered  to  wrestle  with  them. 
And  now  an  end.  Left  with  patients  duller  than  himself,  no  book,  no 
amusement,  no  walk  allowed,  no  attendant  present,  the  sameness  pro- 
duces ennui,  ennui  leads  to  restlessness,  restlessness  finds  relief  in  dancing, 
and  nobody  being  there  to  keep  this  innocent  activity  within  bounds,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  excite  the  rheumatic,  the  helpless  and  the  unwatched  ; 
and  this  brings  on  the  regular  crisis,  namely,  the  hasty  entry  of  two 
keepers,  interrupted  in  their  whist  perhaps,  poor  men,  or  over  their  after- 
noon beer,  and  all  heated  and  affrighted.  What  do  they  do  ?  Calm  the 
dancer,  and  protect  the  rheumatic,  and  divert  the  troubled  mind  by 
amusement  or  by  soothing  words,  or  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air?  None  of 
these  things.  All  these  modes  of  succour  are  neglected  at  last,  just  as 
the  prevention  of  all  that  calls  for  them  was  neglected  at  first.  But  the 
dancer  is  thrown  upon  a  sofa  and  forced  into  a  strait-waistcoat.  Coelum 
aoR  animum :  he  had  crossed  the  channel,  but  was  still  in  a  region  where 
itrait- waistcoats  flourished,  ever  ready  in  the  hands  of  strong  men. 
*'  TkuSf*'  he  says,  *'  commenced  my  second  ruin.*'  Up  to  this  time,  he 
tajs,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  insane.  He  also  complains  that  he 
was  taken  to  the  private  lunatic  house  without  any  courtesy  or  respect, 
and  tamed  into  the  house  without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction. 
From  these  observations  may  be  gathered  the  desirableness  of  making  a 
hnatic  early  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  malady,  in  order  to  abate 
hii  self-confidence ;  and  secondly,  the  importance  of  treating  him  with 
decent  respect,  adapted  to  his  station  in  society  when  in  health.  It 
ihocks  us  to  see  a  grisly,  ragged  man,  called  up,  as  it  would  seem,  from 
labouring  work,  that  we  may  learn  it  is  or  was  a  man  of  literary  fame,  or  Sir 
10  and  so,  or  a  man  of  higher  degree.  The  dress  of  such  persons  should  be 
icrapulously  attended  to,  their  occupation  regulated  by  their  own  taste, 
and  their  mannere,  if  possible,  kept  from  sinking  into  slovenly  negligence, 
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Ipy  the  most  unvarying  politeness  towards  them  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  repair  their  minds  and  restore  them  to  society.  A  lunatic, 
whatever  his  rank,  commonly  requires  twice  as  much  attention  as  when 
he  was  sane.  In  a  private  lunatic  house  he  is  usually  bereft  of  two  thirds 
of  the  attention  which  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home.  It  is  quite  vi- 
sionary to  talk  of  preserving  this  inattention,  which  is  so  cheap  and  con- 
venient, without  personal  restraints.  Tear  up  strait-waistcoats,  take 
aching  hands  out  of  muffs,  remove  the  nightly  handcuff  and  the  daily 
leg-lock,  and  there  must  be  more  servants,  more  attendants  in  every 
asylum,  and  of  a  different  kind,  not  merely  muscular,  but  with  some 
intelligence ;  persons  less  prone  to  punish  than  active  to  prevent ;  less 
disposed  to  visit  dancing  with  severity  than  to  keep  it  within  salutary 
bounds ;  governing,  in  short,  less  by  the  arms  and  the  legs,  and  more  by 
the  brain.  This  will  not  be  allowed  without  a  struggle.  It  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  lunatic  housekeeper;  the  present  system  only  ruins  the 
patients. 

That  the  unfortunate  author  of  this  work  was  a  most  troublesome 
inmate  we  learn  from  his  own  pages;  and  that,  considering  his  great 
restlessness  and  activity,  he  was  for  the  most  part  treated  with  consi- 
deration and  forbearance.  Yet  the  description  he  gives  of  his  being 
fastened  in  a  sort  of  restraint-chair  every  day,  with  no  amusement  but 
to  rub  and  flatten  his  nose  against  the  wall ;  and  his  account  of  the 
manner  which  he  was  forced  into  the  bath,  and  occasionally  corrected 
for  his  strange  fancies,  sufficiently  show  that  the  treatment  was  ex- 
tremely defective.  Medicine  might  be  given,  and  proper  food,  but 
cheerful  recreative  exercise  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected,  and  the 
closest  and  most  miserable  form  of  complicated  restraint,  (sitting  in  a 
restraint-chair  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  and  the  feet  fastened  to  the  floor,) 
resorted  to  for  a  period  which  no  circumstances  could  render  necessary, 
or  even  justify.  He  seems  also  to  have  worn  the  strait-waistcoat  m 
bed,  and  to  have  had  his  hands  strapped  to  the  sides  of  the  bedstead, 
and  his  feet  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  in  fact,  or  was,  an  or- 
dinary method  of  restraint  in  old  institutions;  very  convenient  to  keepers 
and  nurses,  but  of^en  utterly  destructive  of  the  patient.  "  Fastened 
thus,  lying  on  my  back,  I  passed  my  wretched  sleepless  nights  for  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  nine  months!'*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  our  belief 
that  there  never  was  a  case  which  required  this  treatment :  never  a  case 
in  which  it  would  not  be  mischievous.  *'  I  had  not  exercise  enough 
during  the  day  to  procure  sleep,  but  I  lay  exhausted,  wearied,  agonied, 
terrified  in  my  spirits,  hungermg  after  rest,  but  unable  to  procure  it." 
Most  true,  and  terrible,  and  instructive  commentary !  No  doubt  the 
humane  head  of  the  establishment  would  have  put  an  end  to  this  if  he 
had  not  been  misinformed  ;  but  when  he  was  asked  by  the  patient  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  unfastened,  the  keeper  took  up  his  voice,  and  preventing 
any  words  of  mercy,  <*  said  in  an  ofi-hand,  impertinent  manner,  *0 !  no, 
sir,  there's  no  trusting  him,'  &c,  &c.,  and  I  remained  silent  horn 
resentment."  This  is  the  usual  course  of  things.  First,  the  head  of  the 
house  has  no  very  distinct  idea  what  extent  of  restraint  is  nightly  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  it  if  nurses  and  keepers  are 
cunning  and  cruel;  and  when  a  petition  is  put  up  for  liberty,  he  is  then 
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told  that  he  may  liberate  the  patient  if  be  chooses,  of  course ;  but  in  that 
case  the  house  will  be  upset,  or  the  nurse  or  keeper  must  leave;  and 
although  this  leaving  is  commonly  at  some  subsequent  period  found  to 
be  for  the  common  advantage  of  patients  and  of  master,  the  sense  of  this 
blessing  is  not  yet  awakened,  and  the  idea  of  losing  a  vigilant  guardian 
is  full  of  terror.  Thus  is  the  lowest  tyranny  long  confirmed ;  lunatics, 
like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales;  or  if  they  do  mingle  with  their  fanciful 
cooiplaints  some  miserable  truths,  they  attract  no  attention,  and  occasion 
the  severest  keeper  no  discomposure. 

The  besetting  evil  of  lunatic  asylums  is,  that  every  lunatic  patient  is 
of  necessity  made  to  associate  with  many  other  lunatics.  If  occasionally 
aieful.we  cannot  but  think  this  practice  must  often  be  injurious.  The  author 
of  the  narrative  complains  much  of  having  been  put  into  a  room  with  ekven 
others,  *^  certain  of  them  occasionally  raving,  stamping,  bawling,  violent 
madmen."  He  says  that  the  mental  agony,  the  distress,  and  the  actions  of 
these  men,  their  quarrels  with  one  another,  and  with  the  servants,  and 
the  rude  and  cruel  manners  of  the  servants  occasioned  him  the  greatest 
distress.  Amongst  these  he  was  confined  hand  and  foot,  for  six  months. 
He  was  often  left  with  two  or  three  of  them  for  hours.  Indeed,  if  our 
object  was  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against  lunatic  asylums,  we  might 
quote  a  hundred  different  passages,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  and  illustrative  of  the  errors  which  creep,  by  negligence,  into 
hoases,  affording  in  most  respects  superior  accommodations.  It  is  not  so 
OQch  Uiese  errors,  cruel  as  some  of  them  are,  as  the  effects  of  them  upon 
the  lunatic's  mind,  which  we  wish  to  point  out.  These  effects  show  in 
the  most  convincing  manner  how  unsalutary,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
these  yet  too  common  errors  are.  Here  is  a  book,  evidently  written  before 
the  author's  mind  had  quite  regained  its  health,  and  yet  in  which  are 
depicted  the  most  poignant  feelings  of  shame  and  mortification,  occa- 
sioaed  by  his  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  family,  severed  from  his 
friends,  deprived  of  any  confidential  ear,  or  of  any  spiritual  comfort  and 
coDsolatioD,  and  exposed,  without  scruple,  question,  or  explanation,  to 
the  most  abject  treatment  in  rough  and  servile  hands.  We  agree  with 
him  that  a  man  of  his  rank,  acquirements,  and  connexions,  should  have 
heen  more  considerately  managed;  and  we  remark,  with  pain,  that  the 
not  of  accustomed  respects,  and  of  gentlemanly  care  and  attention, 
idded  in  do  trifling  degree  to  the  discomforts  of  his  state  of  trial.  He 
has  also  recorded  many  of  the  ordinary  feelings  incidental  to  lunatics  of 
ev^  class;  and  we  thmk  words  like  the  following  must  fall  impressively 
ODthe  ears  of  all  who  have  insane  persons  under  their  care: 

^'Tbey  who  have  not  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  cannot  conceive  the 
dreadfal  and  cruel  suspense  that  delay,  and  not  only  neglect  but  the  refusal  of 
ciery-day  civilities,  together  with  inattention  to  just  and  obvious  complaints, 
fieeatfion.  They  do  not  know  our  wants  and  fears,  because  they  do  not  know 
Ue  danger  we  are  in.  They  may  judge  our  danger,  however,  from  what  these 
■ea  do;  and  from  what  they  have  done,  they  may  judge  what  they  dare  to  do ; 
heing  encompassed,  even  more  than  a  king,  with  a  hollow  impunity,  and 
dothed  in  the  deepest  hypocrisy.  They  who  have  not  endured  this  confine- 
aent  do  not  know  how  the  very  suspicion  of  beings  a  lunatic,  coupled  with 
ftdog  cnt  off  from  all  pecuniary  resources,  shuts  the  minds  of  others  against 
synpatbyy  impedes  the  proflEir  of  assistance  and  the  exercise  of  protection. 
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and  aught  but  the  shuw  of  pity.  Neither  how  it  eoibarrasses  the  suppliant  in 
hid  applications  for  redress,  a^vakens  anxiety,  excites  mistrust,  and  closes  the 
door  of  his  hopes,  whiUt  he  finds  himself  left  defenceless  to  the  sarcasm  and 

jtersecutions  of  those  he  is  accusing How  much  more  fearful  is  sncl 

a  trial  for  one  who  knows  that  he  cannot  plead  innocence  of  lunacy ;  one  who,  to 
mind  and  bodily  health,  is  weak,  and  thereby  more  exposed  than  another  to  fol* 
low  a  wrong  course ;  exposed  to  suffer  even  from  treatment  which  men  in  soand 
health  might  almost  laugh  at,  still  more  from  that  which  he  dreads  from  havio; 
experienced  it,  and  against  which  he  is  exasperated;  and  also,  stiL  more  liabU 
than  the  other  to  lose  that  gift,  lately  lost,  so  dear  now,  being  newly  restored  tc 
him,  the  ^ift  of  a  sound  mind  and  convalescent  health ;  perishing  again  from 
want  of  wholesome  communion,  shattered  by  assault,  or  insidiously  under- 
mined.'* 

To  us  there  is  a  solemn  eloquence  in  these  passages,  which  it  would 
disgrace  us  to  be  insensible  to.  We  are  by  many  things  convinced  that 
an  important  era  in  the  management  of  insanity  is  at  hand.  Pine! 
struck  off  the  chains  from  all  the  lunatics  in  the  Bic^tre,  in  the  period  ol 
the  French  Revolution  ;  but  the  example  was  well-nigh  lost.  Tuke,  with 
no  less  moral  courage,  established  an  institution  at  York,  on  principles 
of  the  purest  humanity,  and  opposed  to  every  prejudice  then  prevalent  and 
powerful.  Beams  of  accidental  light  broke  in  on  Bethlem  ;  and  riveted 
fetters  fell  off, — were  even  struck  off  by  woman's  hands,  to  be  imposed  nc 
more.  The  occupation  of  lunatics  in  various  works  mentioned,  and  partly 
put  in  practice,  by  Pinel,  adopted  in  Germany,  and  forcibly  recommended 
by  Tuke,  was  tried  to  a  great  extent  at  Wakefield,  and  subsequently  a1 
Hanwell  by  the  late  Sir  William  Ellis.  A  great  diminution  of  restraints 
took  place  at  Nottingham  and  in  other  provincial  asylums;  and  theii 
complete  disuse  was  tried  with  success  at  Lincoln ;  an  experiment  toe 
important  not  to  need  the  test  of  a  larger  institution,  which  test  has  been 
for  fifteen  months  afforded  at  Hanwell,  one  of  the  largest  and  perhaps 
taking  it  altogether,  the  finest  establishments  for  the  insane  in  the  world 
This  is  an  extraordinary  change.  That  it  should  prove  difficult,  attempted 
as  it  is  in  buildings  constructed  solely  with  a  view  to  the  old  physical 
treatment,  and  filled  with  officers  and  attendants  to  whom  the  substitu- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  the  mental  in  place  of  the  physical  treatment 
is  a  novelty,  full  of  obvious  inconveniences,  and  promising  only  remote 
and  refined  advantage,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  That  it  should  ever 
be  interrupted,  suspended,  delayed  for  another  century  would  scarceh 
surprise  us.  At  Lincoln,  without  any  reasonable  cause  yet  commu- 
nicated  to  the  public,  restraints  are  said  to  have  been  resumed  by  one  se 
of  officers  after  a  long  discontinuance  by  others.  At  Northampton,  the^ 
have  been  wholly  laid  aside.  Whatever  accident  occurs  will  of  course  b! 
at  first  ascribed  to  the  want  of  straps  and  chains.  Not  only  every  brokei 
window,  and  every  torn  blanket,  every  bruised  face,  every  blow  madi 
in  sudden  passion,  and  every  attempt  to  climb  a  wall  and  see  the  cbeerfu 
world  beyond,  will  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  manacles,  and  agoravati 
and  justify  the  woe  of  those  who  weep  over  the  memory  of  restraint: 
dear  to  the  tyrant  heart;  but  any  case  of  suicide  will  be  set  down  to  it 
although  suicidal  patients  were  scarcely  ever  in  restraint,  and  if  it  shouU 
happen  that  some  benevolent  and  fearless  matron  or  doctor  should  bi 
killed  outright,  we  may  yet  behold  the  triumphant  resurrection  of  all  th< 
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implemeDts  of  horrible  coercion.  Resurrection,  do  we  say?  There  are 
still  in  msLny English  Lunatic  Asylums  miserable  objects  in  cruel  gyves  and 
restraints  which  have  been  worn  for  years;  and  in  some  cases  so  long 
that  no  one  survives  in  the  asylum  to  tell  the  first  occasion  of  them. 
These  thingSy  we  acknowledge,  exceed  belief,  but  we  know  them  to  be 
true.  In  the  mean  time,  every  hour  that  passes,  but  much  more  every 
week  and  every  month,  supports  the  humane  experiment  going  on  in 
Middlesex;  and  we  trust  that  the  great  Creator  whose  sun  rises  and  sets 
OQ  Hanwell  will  permit  it  still  for  many  years  to  rise  and  set  on  a  house 
undisturbed  by  any  accident  which  may  be  converted  into  an  apology 
for  a  reviyal  of  cruelty. 

We  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  Dr.  Millingen,  whom 

te  take  to  be  a  lively  author,  not  much  given  to  serious  reflection ;  and 

those  work,  consisting  partly  of  paradoxes  and  partly  of  aphorisms,  seems 

to  have  been  composed  for  the  sake,  among  other  things,  of  carrying  cer- 

[       tain  satirical  foot-notes,  and  an  oddly-conceived  preface,  scarcely  serious, 

^e  imagine,  or  more  than  a  burlesque,  by  a  witty  writer  of  the  grand 

style*     But  even  trivial  and  jesting  objections  to  the  removal  of  old 

comipUons  are  ever  welcome  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  them.     For 

this  reason  we  shall  here  introduce  Dr.   Millingen's  authority  in  favour 

of  those  restraints  which  we  presume  he  practised  when  lately  at  the 

head  of  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  in  Britain.     This  is  his  grave  and,  we 

are  to  conclude,  well-considered  aphorism  : 

'*257.  Except  in  cases  of  violent  mania,  restraint  is  rarely  necessary,  unless 
it  be  to  prevent  the  iniscbievous  idiot  and  the  maniac  from  destroying  property, 
^v^ben  gentle  restraint  is  required  to  prevent  them  from  constantly  tearing  their 
elotbes  and  bedding,  or  breaking  the  window-panes,  or  anything  they  can  lay 
bold  of.  It  may,  however,  be  occasionally  employed  as  a  punishment,  the 
^Iread  of  which  keeps  many  lunatics  in  order." 

To  this  sagacious  aphorism  is  appended  a  recent  note,  the  offspring 
of  circumstances  not  clearly  foreseen,  we  imagine,  when  the  aphorism 
was  elaborated.    This  is  the  note : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  speculative,  or  peculative  than  the  attempt 
of  theoretic  visioDaries,  or  candidates  for  popular  praise,  to  do  away  with  all 
restraint.  Desirable  as  such  a  management  might  be,  it  can  never  prevail 
witboQt  mocb  danger  to  personal  security,  and  a  useless  waste  and  dilapidation 
of  property." 

The  personal  character  of  several  portions  of  Dr.  Millingen's  work 
would  make  it  mere  affectation  in  us  to  deny  that  we  consider  these 
passages  to  have  been  modified  by  his  own  aggrieved  feelings.  His  pre- 
&ce  alludes  to  ''labours  and  sufferings;*'  he  seems  to  expect  the  most 
vimlent  hostility  in  various  quarters ;  he  vents  much  wrath  on  justices  of 
the  peace;  and  in  his  attacks  on  matrons  of  asylums,  he  seems  almost  to 
forget  not  only  what  is  due  to  those  who  undertake  those  truly  heroic  as 
well  as  philanthropic  duties,  but  what  is  due  from  a  gallant  man  to  all 
women — matrons,  wives,  maids,  or  widows.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
this  2.57th  aphorism  is  full  of  contradictions,  or  that  the  note  to  it  is  also 
fbJI  of  contradictions,  or  even  that  aphorism  257  is  contradicted  by 
an  aphorisiii  in  the  next  page,  namely,  aphorism  260.     Aphorism  257 
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says  that,  except  in  cases  of  violent  mania,  restraint  is  rarely  necessary ; 
except  also  in  the  mischievous  idiot  and  maniac  in  whom  it  is  constantly 
necessary.  The  note  says,  attempts  to  do  away  with  all  restraint  are 
absurdy  speculative,  and  peculativCf  but  also  desirable ;  that  they  are  the 
attempts  of  theoretic  visionaries,  and  of  candidates  for  popular  praise^ 
leading  to  much  danger  to  personal  security  and  a  useless  waste  of  pro- 
perty, but  desirable.  To  complete  the  measure  of  contradictions,  this 
great  257th  aphorism  sanctions  the  use  of  restraint  as  a  punishment, 
'*  the  dread  of  which  keeps  many  lunatics  in  order  ;'*  yet  in  the  very  face 
of  this,  on  the  opposite  page,  written  by  the  same  hand,  stands  aphorism 
260,  which  propounds  with  no  less  authority  that*'  the  influence  o^ fear 
will  be  found  to  aggravate  lunacy  instead  of  keeping  the  patient  under 
proper  discipline.    The  utmost  kindness  will  be  found  far  preferable/'  dec. 

These  are  but  the  struggles  of  constitutional  good  nature,  unaided  by 
steady  reflection  or  earnestness  of  purpose,  with  prejudices  fomented  by 
vexatious  circumstances.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Millingen  objects 
to  strait-waistcoats  ;  but,  alas  !  by  what  seems  a  constitutional  inconsis- 
tency, he  lauds  sleeves  of  canvass,  by  which  the  arms,  he  says,  "  are 
kept  loose  alongside  of  the  body ;"  and  he  magnifies  the  leather  muffs, 
*'  which  only,**  he  assures  us,  *'  conflne  the  hands ;"  and  are  consequently 
useful  with  those  who,  he  tells  us,  *'  are  always  tearing  or  destroying 
their  clothes  or  bedding;**  and  who,  of  course,  are  always  to  be  in  muffs. 
But  of  all  devices  the  restraint-chair  is  his  favorite :  '*  the  patients  have 
the  free  use  of  their  arms  and  hands,  and  are  only  prevented  from  roving 
about,  and  committing  mischief.**  Who  would  think  that  this  elegant 
contrivance  was  a  large  deal  watch-box,  pierced  as  a  close-stool,  in  and 
upon  which  the  patient  was  placed  in  the  morning  to  remain  there  till 
evening,  secured  in  the  chair  by  straps  passed  through  holes  in  the  back 
of  the  chair  and  locked  !  Rows  of  these  were  once  to  be  seen  in  most 
asylums.  Thirty-five  of  these  were  insufficient  for  Dr.  Millingen 's  en- 
larged views  at  Han  well,  and  forty-one  were  at  length  at  his  command, 
in  wards  where  now  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  They  now  form  a  floor  for 
the  carpenter*s  shop ;  two  or  three  being  preserved  as  curiosities.  The 
forty- one  cost  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds,  which  might  have 
been  expended  with  more  wholesome  effect  in  wages  to  a  few  additional 
attendants.  The  expense  of  these  disgusting  chairs,  now  avoided,  may  at 
all  events  form  a  set-off  against  that  dilapidation  of  blankets  which  Dr. 
Millingen  so  sincerely  appears  to  lament.  And  as  Dr.  Millingen  is  a 
gentleman  of  some  pretensions  to  literature,  although  hitherto  in  paths 
rather  curious  than  useful,  we  presume  to  recommend  to  him  a  certain 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  concerning  Charities,  in  which 
at  page  350,  he  will  see  that  in  an  ancient  institution,  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  which  he  so  much  approves,  and  containing  nothing  speca- 
lative  or  peculative,  '*  the  destruction  of  the  blankets  is  exceedingly 
great  :**  so  that  something  more  than  strait-waistcoats  and  muffs,  and 
chairs  of  restraint,  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  bedding. 

But  one  word  more  justice  requires  from  us.  As  Dr.  Millingen  lends 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  derived  from  a  year's  residence  at 
Han  well,  to  maintaining  a  system  of  personal  restraint,  it  is  right  to  look 
into  the  effects  of  his  government  when  there,  in  public  and  uacontra- 
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dieted  docamenU.  After  time  had  beeu  afforded  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Millingen's  restraint  system,  the  Magistrates'  Report  states  (49th 
Report),  that  **  a  relaxed  state  of  discipline  and  disorder  were  found  to 
preTail  to  such  an  extent  as  must  seriously  have  injured  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  establishment,  had  they  been  allowed  to  continue." 
Id  less  than  a  year  afterward ,  the  restraint-system  having  been  wholly 
discontinued,  the  magistrates  report  (52d  Report)  that  '*  better  order 
and  more  continued  decorum  have  been  maintained  ;  and  although  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  violence  are,  from  the  capricious  nature  of  the  dis- 
me,  unavoidable,  they  have  become  rarer,  and  the  whole  establishment 
bas  less  of  the  characteristic  features  of  a  lunatic  asylum.'*  To  this  tes- 
timony no  reasonable  exception  can  be  taken.  The  present  resident 
physician  may  be  a  partisan,  or  he  may  look  for  some  credit  for  his  sys- 
tem ;  he  may  be  vain  or  prejudiced,  or  he  may  conceal  the  disadvantages 
of  his  darling  plan.  We  put  him  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  we 
have  here  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  who  are  exposed  to 
obloquy  if  anything  goes  wrong ;  and  who,  when  windows  are  broken  or 
blankets  are  torn,  have  to  perform  the  unpopular  task  of  raising  money 
from  the  county  to  repair  the  damages. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  fund  of  kind- 
ness in  Dr.  Millingen*s  disposition  :  but  as  his  government  of  Hanwell 
indicated  how  little  kindness  can  effect  if  not  regulated  by  reflection 
and  by  systematic  habits,  so  his  book  shows  how  little  it  can  oppose  the 
pettiness  of  personal  feeling.  There  are  many  passages,  especially  in  the 
notes  to  the  Aphorisms,  the  only  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  wound 
Mne  one  or  other  whom  he  does  not  love.  If  quite  purged  from  these 
defacements,  many  of  the  aphorisms  might  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
looie  with  advantage.  As  it  is,  the  work  is  scarcely  worthy  of  Dr. 
MiUingen's  reputation.  The  oddest  fancy  haunts  Dr.  Millingen,  namely, 
tkta  proposal,  made  by  him,  as  he  says,  but,  with  his  usual  inconsistency, 
also  ascribed  to  Dr.  Browne,  of  Dumfries,  that  all  lunatic  establish- 
ments should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  government,  will  subject  him 
to  martyrdom  ;  the  truth  all  the  time  being  that  his  proposition  is  neither 
bis  nor  Dr.  Browne's;  but  was  made,  and  printed,  and  published,  and 
read  by  all  readers,  full  eleven  years  ago.  Deducting  these  and  other 
defects,  there  are  many  useful  observations  in  the  Aphorisms ;  certainly 
not  all,  or  many  of  them,  original,  but  all  or  most  of  them  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. With  these,  however,  are  intermixed  some  singular  remarks 
of  the  author  himself.  In  aphorism  76,  it  is  observed  that  the  compli- 
cation of  paralysis  with  insanity  appears  to  be  much  more  frequent  on 
tbe  continent  than  in  England,  "  especially  in  France ;"  and  this  is 
partly  ascribed  by  Dr.  Millingen  *'  to  the  practice  of  the  French,  who 
carry  burthens  on  their  backs  and  loins  instead  of  their  shoulders  and 
bead.*'  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
altogether;  particularly  as  we  see  that  Dr.  Millingen  states,  that  out  of 
1000  patients  at  Hanwell,  only  twelve  were  paralytic ;  and  yet  6nd  in 
a  Report  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  made  a  few  months  afler  Dr.  Millingen 
left  that  institution,  that  out  of  805  cases  twenty-three  were  complicated 
with  paralysis.  We  are  even  of  opinion  that  the  instances  of  slight  pa- 
ralysis are  in  greater  proportion ;  and  that  the  insanity  is,  in  many  cases, 
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merely  the  consequeDce  of  a  paralyzed  condition  of  part  of  the  brain. 
The  phenomena  of  these  cases  are  sometimes  not  very  striking;  the 
lesion  seems  slight,  the  impairment  of  mind  inconsiderable ;  but  the  dis- 
ease is  incurable,  and  the  mind  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

In  noticing  the  moral  causes  of  insanity.  Dr.  Millingen  arranges  them 
in  the  following  order:  1,  Pride;  2,  Fear;  3,  Fright;  4,  Ambition; 
5,  Loss  of  property;  6,  Domestic  cares.  And  he  immediately  and 
characteristically  adds:  '*  Of  these,  domestic  cares  are  the  most  active ;" 
so  that  this  class  should  have  been  the  first  instead  of  the  last  on  the  list. 
The  Fiflty-first  Hanwell  Report  states  that  the  causes  are,  "  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  referrible  to  poverty,  and  the  general  straggle  of 
the  poorer  and  middle  classes  for  existence." 

We  are  staggered  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance)  by 
aphorism  193:  '*  Whatever  maybe  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  when 
demonomaniac  women  are  plunged  into  a  bath,  and  invariably  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  case  may  be  considered  of  an  obstinate  nature.'* 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  this  phenomenon  of  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  drowning  rests.  Is  it  to  be  found  anywhere  except 
in  the  annals  of  witchcraft,  or  in  that  curious  department  of  literature 
in  which  we  humbly  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  immeasurably  Dr. 
Millingen's  inferiors? 

The  notices  of  suicide  in  the  205th  aphorism  are  very  interesting: 

"The  propensity  to  commit  suicide  is  more  generally  observed  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  men  are  more  liable  to  its  fetal  influence  than 
women,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Men  have  recourse  to  the  halter, 
the  pistol,  or  the  knife ;  \vomen  to  drownin^^,  hanging,  starvation,  and  poison. 
Most  of  these  unfortunates  make  use  of  the  ready  means  aflforded  to  them  by 
their  trade :  thus  a  barber  will  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor ;  a  surgeon  will 
open  an  artery  with  a  scalpel;  a  shoemaker  with  his  leather-cutter;  a  soldier 
will  use  his  musket  or  his  pistol ,  a  sportsman  his  fowling-piece.**  (p.  205.) 

Without  vouching  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  all  these  particulars, 
we  may  gather  this  useful  knowledge  from  their  general  tenor,  that  the 
comparative  immunity  of  public  institutions  from  these  distressing  acci- 
dents is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  opportunities 
suggestive  of  horrible  temptation.  The  importance,  as  a  preventive  of 
suicide,  of  promoting  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  character  throughout  a  lu- 
natic house,  will  scarcely,  we  suppose,  be  disputed ;  but  such  a  character 
can  never  be  maintained  in  houses  where  restraints  are  frequently  re* 
sorted  to ;  and  where,  consequently,  some  are  punished,  and  more  are 
frightened  and  agitated  every  day. 

With  the  exception  of  passages  relative  to  restraint,  on  which  we  have 
already  animadverted,  the  section  on  treatment  contains  very  interesting 
and  even  valuable  matter.  The  importance  of  classification,  of  employ- 
ment, of  amusement,  of  kind  conduct,  of  judicious  conversation,  and  the 
desirableness  of  avoiding  excitement,  irritation,  or  any  kind  of  irregularity, 
are  extremely  well  enforced.  Dr.  Millingen  entertains  perhaps  an  exces- 
sive jealousy  of  clerical  interference  in  an  asylum  ;  and  states  that  out  of 
1000  patients  at  Hanwell,  he  had  onlyybtir  '*  who  were  fit  to  receive  re- 
ligious consolation  in  sickness  and  on  the  bed  of  death."     Such  an 
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obserration  scarcely  seems  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  between  two 
and  three  hundred  lunatics  attend  the  chapel  at  the  asylum  at  Hanwell 
every  Sunday ;   yet  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  correct ;  attendance  at 
chapel  is  the  restoration  of  an  old  habit,  agreeable  to  the  patient.     Pri- 
vate conversation  with  a  minister  is  not  one  of  their  habits,  except  in 
the  emergencies  of  sickness ;  and  to  propose  it,  startles  and  often  offends 
them  in  other  circumstances.     We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  mis- 
taken zeal  may  do  much  harm,  and  that  great  judgment  is  required  in 
the  sermons  preached  to  lunatics ;  but  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  think 
permission  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  ''a  wild  absurdity  of  bigots;" 
or  that  ''any  patient  fit  to  participate  in  this  service  is  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged." 

In  the  observations  on  the  physical  treatment  and  on  the  diet  of  luna- 
tics, will  be  found  many  remarks  deserving  of  attention.  Dr.  Millingen 
agrees  with  most  of  the  authorities  on  the  treatment  of  insanity  in 
coosidering  general  bloodletting,  seldom  admissible.  Of  local  bleed- 
ing he  thinks  highly.  When  there  is  '*  much  excitement  and  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,"  aconite  in  fractional  doses  will,  he  says, 
produce  a  state  of  calmness  more  rapidly  than  detraction  of  blood.  No 
particulars  are  given,  and  there  is  nothing  very  lucid  in  a  note  to  this 
aphorism,  stating,  '*  the  endermic  inspersion  should  always  be  aided  by 
couDter-irritation  in  the  intestinal  tube;"  a  sentence  as  little  translated, 
and  as  barefacedly  "  taken  from  the  French,"  as  "a  day  room  giving  to 
the  garden,"  and  an  opening  **  practised  in  every  cell  door,"  and  other 
peculiarities  in  Dr.  Millingen*s  style.  If  the  endermic  inspersion  refers 
to  the  aconke,  what  do  the  fractional  doses  mean  ?  And  what  may  un- 
educated persons  like  ourselves  understand  by  counter-irritation  in  the 
intestinal  tube,  to  antagonise  these  inspersions  or  these  fractional  admi- 
nirtrations  ? 

The  aphorism  p.  290,  sets  forth  that  '*  great  excitement  frequently 
arises  from  the  want  of  sleep ;"  a  sentence  which  we  should  rather  read 
backwards,  saying,  ''  the  want  of  sleep  arises  frequently  from  great  ex- 
citement ;"  and  in  this  case  Dr.  Millingen  recommends  the  salt  of  morphia 
"according  to  the  endermic  method,"  after  slight  vesication.  Cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head  are  advised  when  there  is  considerable  determination 
to  the  brain,  and  slight  pressure  upon  the  carotid  arteries.  A  yoke  is 
nggested  for  this  purpose,  which  we  should  very  much  like  to  see.  Its 
application,  it  is  candidly  acknowledged,  would  be  incommodious.  Ne- 
vertheless, Dr.  Millingen  assures  us  that  *'  arterial  pressure  is  a  powerful 
agent  in  brainular  excitement,  which  in  insanity,  is  mostly  of  a  transient 
aatore."  £metics  are  recommended  in  cases  of  melancholia,  connected 
with  dyspepsia ;  and  small  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  are  men- 
tbned  as  most  efficient  in  mania.  When  speaking  of  purgatives.  Dr. 
Millingen  says  that  croton  oil  should  be  prescribed  with  reserve,  as  he 
lias  ^' fi^uently  observed  increased  cerebral  excitement  with  stupor  after 
its  administration."  In  dyspeptic  and  melancholy  cases  the  compound 
thabarb  pill,  given  repeatedly  and  in  small  doses,  is  mentioned  as  '*most 
effectual ;"  and  castor  oil  stigmatized  as  injurious,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ductife  of  fatal  diarrhoea. 
We  have  anxiously  read  the  aphorisms  concerning  opium,  narcotics. 
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and  sedatives ;  being  convinced  of  their  efficacy  in  some  cases^  of  their 
inutility  in  others,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  saying,  without  trial,  whether 
they  will  do  good  or  harm.  Dr.  Millingen  says  opium  is  injurious  in 
cases  of  cerebral  congestion  and  great  vascular  action,  "as  it  will  often 
occasion  phrenitis;"  and  that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  when  there  is 
**no  great  excitement/'  &c.  This  is  much  too  vague.  In  cases  of  no 
great  excitement  it  is  not  required  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  in  some  cases 
of  great  excitement  it  is  strikingly  useful.  Dr.  Millingen  prefers  the  en* 
dermic  method  of  applying  it  in  sleepless  patients.  When  given  inter- 
nally, he  prefers  Battley's  solution.  His  experience  of  hyoscyamus,  bel- 
ladonna, and  conium,  is  in  favour  of  belladonna.  He  certainly  underrates 
the  hyoscyamus,  but  it  requires  to  be  given  in  a  full  dose;  two  drachms 
of  the  tincture  will  in  many  cases  be  found  very  useful.  We  partake  of 
Dr.  Millingen*s  unfavorable  opinion  of  digitalis.  Its  bad  effects  are  soon 
produced,  and  benefit  seldom  attends  them.  The  remarks  on  counter- 
irritants  are  very  brief;  and  the  recommendation  of  the  actual  cautery  in 
cases  ofdemonomania,.an  iron  of  a  globular  form,  at  a  white  heat,  applied 
to  the  mastoid  process,  however  ingenious,  is  not  likely  often  to  be 
practised. 

Dr.  Millingen *s  work  is  concluded  by  a  section  on  the  construction  and 
distribution  of  public  asylums,  pervaded  by  one  great  fault,  that  it  con- 
templates the  perpetuation  of  restraints,  the  discontinuance  of  which  will 
necessarily  suggest  many  improvements  on  the  old  plans  of  asylums.  It 
is  only  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  diminish  or  abolish  restraints,  that 
the  physician  finds  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  house  have  been  mo- 
dified by  habitual  dependence  on  the  means  without  the  aid  of  which  he 
is  endeavouring  to  regulate  it.  Dr.  Millingen  justly  objects  to  long 
galleries,  as  opposed  to  classification,  particularly  when  directly  commu- 
nicating with  one  another:  and  recommends  detached  buildings.  The 
inconveniences  of  detached  buildings,  are  at  the  same  time  obvious  ;  but 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  gallery  or  ward,  the  chances  of  disturbance 
and  confusion  must  always  increase.  The  massive  bedsteads  praised  by 
Dr.  Millingen  are  useless,  at  least  if  made  of  iron.  Massive  as  they  are, 
they  can  be  moved  by  a  patient,  and  their  coldness  is  extreme.  Wooden 
beds  fastened  to  the  floor,  answer  every  purpose  for  the  refractory ;  and 
light  iron  bedsteads  are  well  suited  to  other  patients.  The  following 
axioms  are  deduced  from  Hanwell  under  Dr.  Millingen 's  system  : 

"On  each  side  of  the  bed  sfhould  be  slides  for  passing  straps  and  buddies 

to  keep  down  the  bedding,  and  enforce  quiet.  To  the  bedsteads  of  epileptic  pa- 
tients should  be  6xed  a  strap  and  buckle,  to  secure  one  of  their  hands  during 
the  night — a  precaution  highly  necessary,  as  these  unfortunates  will  noi  uvfrt' 
quently  turn  upon  their  faces  and  be  smothered.  Epileptic  patients  are  them- 
selves 80  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  precautionary  measure,  that  tbej 
will  often  request  the  keeper  to  confine  one  of  their  hands  at  bedtime.*' 

This  is  merely  a  revival  of  Sir  William  £llis*s  notion.  At  all  events, 
at  Hanwell  this  "  highly-necessary"  precaution  has  been  discontinued 
entirely ;  and  of  one  hundred  of  these  *'  unfortunates"  who  used  to  be 
strapped  to  the  bed  every  night  in  the  year,  we  do  not  learn  that  any  one 
has  yet  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  a  custom,  which  neither  permitted 
them  to  lie  comfortably  on  the  right  side  nor  on  the  left. 
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M.  Lehmann's  little  work  is  written  in  an  animated  strain.     He  is 
not  a  medical  man,  and  the  severe  notions  of  discipline  with  which  he 
sets  oat  prepare  the  reader  to  6nd  him  the  advocate  of  terrors ;  for  he 
censures  Dr.  Braunlich  for  asserting  that  lunatic  patients  are  not  respon- 
sible, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  punished.     M.  Lehmann  thinks  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  child ;  and,  assuming  that  punishment  is  excellent 
for  children  (a  very  disputable  notion),  he  argues  that,  therefore,  it  is  good 
for  lunatics.     Poor  as  such  an  argument  is,  we  believe  that  no  better  one 
can  be  adduced  for  the  practice.     In  both  instances  (in  that  of  the  help- 
less lonatic  and  in  that  of  the  defenceless  child),  a  humaner  view  would 
take  in  the  possible  good  effects  of  prevention.     But  punishment,  like 
refeoge,  is  sweet ;  and  will  not  yet  be  abandoned  either  in  the  madhouse, 
or  in  the  schoolroom,  where  it  prepares  subjects  for  the  madhouse,  until 
after  many  struggles. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  elsewhere  speaks  as  a  humane  man.  He  takes, 
indeed, one  would  sometimes  suppose,  elevated  views  of  his  duty,  and  elo- 
quently enforces  the  truths  that  *'  love  produces  love,  and  esteem,  esteem ;" 
that  the  superintendent  is  placed  in  his  position  for  the  patients,  and  the 
patients  are  not  placed  there  for  him ;  that  these  poor  creatures  are  still 
the  image  of  God,  and  deserving  of  sympathy  ;  and,  finally,  **  are  unfor- 
taoate  and  not  guilty."  '*  The  first  essential  in  a  superintendent  or  a 
keeper,"  he  says,  "  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tients ;"  an  opinion  in  which  we  cordially  concur,  but  the  value  of  which 
bas  been  surely  overlooked  by  those  whose  first  actions  towards  the  pa- 
tients are  those  of  violence.  He  justly  points  out  the  importance  of  study- 
\n%  the  character  of  each  patient,  in  order  to  effect  a  useful  classification  ; 
but,  unle^  patients  are  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  deli- 
cacy on  admission,  we  do  not  believe  that  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
tbem  ever  become  acquainted  with  their  real  characters.  There  are  bodily 
maladies  which  are  the  joint  product  of  bodily  disease  and  medicine,  and 
ve  suspect  that  certain  phenomena  ascribed  to  madness  have  been  the 
joint  result  of  disease  and  treatment. 

The  observations  of  M.  Lehmann  on  the  qualifications  of  the  atten- 
(hnts,  who  are  always  with  the  patients,  are  generally  judicious.  He 
tiiinks  it  less  desirable  to  give  a  fiat  contradiction  to  a  patient's  erroneous 
notions  than  to  attend  a  little  to  them,  so  that  the  patient  may  not 
think  himself  neglected.  Sometimes  he  has  competed  with  them  in  their 
own  line ;  as  with  a  tailor  in  poetic  compositions :  it  appears  that  the 
taibr,  although  he  did  not  think  so  highly  of  M.  Lehmann 's  performance 
M  of  his  own,  was  gratified  to  think  that  he  did  not  disdain  the  muses. 
The  necessity  of  perfect  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  all  the  other  good 
qaalities  which,  if  possible,  the  guardians  of  lunatics  should  possess,  is 
expressively  conveyed  by  M.  Lehmann  in  the  maxim,  that  they  should 
^uml-saund;  for,  although  it  may  not  be  true  that  he  "  who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  it  is  most  true  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
Kg^ate  the  minds  of  others  should  be  especially  careful  of  his  own.  He 
^ery  properly  reprobates  the  carelessness  with  which  abandoned  or  disso- 
iote  characters,  fit  for  nothing  else,  are  thought  fit  to  be  intrusted  as  the 
ieepers  of  insane  patients. 
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There  is  surely  a  providential  inconsistency  in  those  who  advocate  seve- 
rities. We  have  seen  some  edifying  examples  of  this  in  Dr.  Miiiingen's 
Aphorisms ;  and  M.  Lehman n's  pages  present  others.  After  Bndiog 
fault  with  Dr.  Braunlich  for  advocating  the  immunity  of  lunatics  from 
punishment,  he  himself  asserts  that  they  are  unfortunate  and  not  guilty ; 
and  yet,  immediately  afterward,  we  Bnd  him  insisting  on  the  importaoce 
of  **  exciting/ear  in  the  patients,  and  from  the  very  first.''  We  read  the 
title  of  this  section  with  incredulity.  We  thought  there  might  be  some 
advantage  in  allaying  fear,  and  from  the  very  first.  But  it  is  not  so. 
These  poor  creatures,  still  God's  image,  unfortunate  and  not  guilty,  are 
to  be  improved  in  their  understandings  by  frightening  them  out  of  their 
wits. 

With  astonishment  and  with  pain  do  we  read,  that,  although  '*  love  be- 
gets love,"  yet  love  has  its  bounds ;  that  kindness  is  unwholesome  forthe 
lunatic ;  that  Jean  Paul  says,  '*  the  rod  helps  God ;"  and  that  Lichtenberg 
says,  **  with  mad  people  blows  do  often  more  good  than  all  other 
measures;"  aye,  and  with  this  epigrammatic  reason  too,  that  *' through 
them  the  soul  is  forced  to  knit  itself  once  more  to  that  world  from  which 
the  cudgels  come."  Truly,  if  we  admit  that  the  patients  are  still  God's 
image,  we  caunot  extend  that  similitude  to  these  physicians.  The  antor 
gonizing  principle  seems  to  animate  them,  and  their  doctrines  are  only  6t 
for  the  inquisition  in  this  world,  and  for  the  place  of  torment  in  the  next 
If  anything  could  deepen  our  disgust  on  reading  such  advice  to  super- 
intendents,  it  would  be  that  the  **  English"  are  praised  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  Too  justly,  we  fear,  has  Esquirol  observed,  that  the  Germans 
and  the  English  have  exhibited  the  greatest  zeal  in  devising  ingenioni 
and  cruel  bodily  restraints. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  feelings,  when  thus  perverted,  interfere 
with  directness  of  vision.    M.  Lehmann  seems  to  have  heard  how  remark- 
ably insane  persons  are  sometimes  tranquillized  on  their  introduction  to 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.     M.  Esquirol  observes,  that  some  never  exhibit 
any  madness  afterwards.     The  frequent  temporary  tranquillity  induced 
by  the  change  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  recent  reports  of  Hanwell.    In  these 
instances  it  has  been  supposed  that  kindness,  an  appearance  of  conside- 
ration and  regard,  a  cheerful  building,  refreshing  gardens,  and  various 
other  circumstances,  may  contribute  to  the  end  observed.     But  M. 
Lehmann,  with  the  fatal  obliquity  of  vision  to  which  we  have  alluded^ 
attributes  all  to  change,  and  change  alone ;  and  seems  to  think  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  what  the  change  is,  provided  it  is  for  the  worse- 
He  again  refers  with  much  facility,  it  appears,  to  authorities ;  quotes 
Horn  with  satisfaction,  as  saying  <*  that  a  lunatic  asylum  must  be  so  ar« 
ranged  that  a  sane  person  would  go  mad  there,"  and  even  speaks  with 
some  approbation  of  Reil's  fanciful  saying,  that  '*  the  reception  of  a  luna^ 
tic  in  his  asylum  should  be  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon ;  that  he  shoukl 
be  introduced  by  night,  over  a  drawbridge,  be  laid  hold  of  by  Moors, 
thrust  into  a  subterranean  dungeon,  and  put  into  a  bath  with  eels  and 
other  beasts."     Upon  this  M.  Lehmann  observes, ''  If  this  does  not  bring 
our  patient  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on  about  him,  both  by  eye  and 
ear,  I  know  not  what  will."     We  confess  that  we  quote  these  express 
sions  with  a  degree  of  horror.     Such  doctrines  and  practice,  springing 
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from  cold  hearts  and  wild  imagiDattons,  at  once  declare  the  total  unfit- 
ness of  such  men  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  lunatics.  Take  this 
single  and  simple  test  of  them  :  If  a  man  has  horses  that  he  values,  or 
dogs  that  he  regards,  would  he  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  these  cudgel- 
placers  ?  Certainly  not.  He  would  say,  *'  these  are  cruel  fellows;  they 
will  ill-treat  my  horses  and  dogs,  and  ruin  their  tempers."  Can  it  then 
be  too  much  lamented,  that  men  disqualified  by  the  brutality  of  their 
iniods  from  being  the  keepers  of  brutes,  should  be  the  guardians  of  human 
beings  bereft  of  their  protecting  reason  ? 

On  a  former  occasion  we  alluded  to  M.  Leuret's  plan  for  subduing  all 
iBental  delusions  by  the  douche.    Did  a  man  proclaim  himself  an  emperor, 
straightway  he  was  put  under  the  douche-pipe.     After  a  few  minutes  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  him,  by  the  cessation  of  the  stream,  to  renounce 
bis  imperial  claim.     If,  breathless  but  unconquered,  he  was  still  an  em- 
peror, down  came  the  column  again  and  again  until  he  fairly  abdicated. 
It  is  against  this  notable  discovery  that  Dr.  Blanche  directs  his  pamphlet. 
The  insertion  of  M.  Leuret*s  Memoir  in  the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  has  given  it.  Dr.  Blanche  thinks,  an  importance  which 
entitles  it  to  notice.  Twenty  years*  experience  has  convinced  Dr.  Blanche, 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  a  mild  and  patient  treatment  of 
insanity,  all  violent  means  are  vain.     He  acknowledges  that  even  Pinel 
and  Esquirol  have,  in  certain  circumstances,  advocated  severity ;  and  he 
is  villiog  to  give  to  M.  Leuret  all  the  advantage  of  his  argument,  that  if 
the  means  be  successful  we  should  practise  them  with  firmness;  just  as 
the  surgeon  performs  a  severe  operation  to  save  life.     But  here  lies  the 
vhole  question.     The  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  M.  Leuret,  am- 
bitious of  fame,  has  published  an  academical  dissertation  on  a  new  and 
cruel  method  of  acting  upon  an  old  and  cruel  principle,  or  has  really 
foand  out  a  method  of  cure  for  the  most  obstinate  of  maladies.     Dr. 
Blanche  quotes  from  the  works  of  Pinel  and  Esquirol  passages  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of  all  cruel  methods  of  control ; 
sod  he  appeals  to  the  practice  of  M.  Pariset  of  the  Salp^tri^re,  and  of 
H.  Desportes  in  the  same  institution,  and  of  M.  Ferrus  at  the  Bic^tre, 
•s  supporting  the  same  views.    He  then  examines  the  four  cases  on  which 
M.  Leuret  bases  his  new  doctrine  of  moral  treatment.     We  agree  with 
Dr.  Blanche,  that  the  cases  prove  rather  the  e£fects  of  a  strong  impres- 
lioQ  made  on  the  mind  by  contradiction,  mockery,  and  contempt,  alter- 
nated by  elaborate  kindness,  than  by  the  douche.     The  treatment  is  cer- 
tamly  not  the  more  humane  on  that  account. 

Any  document  relating  to  insanity,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Esquirol 
tod  Pariset,  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Blanche's 
vork,  we  find  a  formal  report  upon  it  with  these  names,  the  production 
of  M.  Pariset,  who  makes  a  very  ingenious  defence  for  M.  Leuret,  ac- 
quitting him  of  Dr.  Blanche's  two  principal  charges  :  the  affectation  of 
novelty  in  a  method  of  intimidation,  and  the  general  application  of  the 
practice  as  a  kind  of  doctrine.  This  disposed  of,  M.  Pariset  agrees  wholly 
vith  Dr.  Blanche,  and  shows,  with  his  usual  force,  the  limited  range  of 
the  meaof  of  intimidation  in  the  variety  of  cases  brought  under  the  phy- 
Ncian'f  Dotke  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     In  an  eloquent  page  of  conclusion^ 
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M.  Pariset  shows  that  there  is  **  a  precept  and  a  maxim"  which  are       to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.     The  precept  is,  to  fav^^ut 
the  renovation  of  the  organization,  by  attending  to  the  excretions  ^^^^^ 
to  nourishment.     The  maxim  is,  to  establish  with  the  patients  the  c^.    ^ily 
authority  worthy  to  be  gained ;  **  the  only  authority  to  which  they  yiel  ^^ici .» 
an  authority  "  founded  on  confidence  and  respect/'  and  '*  only  to  be        ob« 
tained  by  justice  and  goodness."     Of  the  justice  of  those  who  have        the 
care  of  them,  he  observes  that  insane  people  never  lose  a  discer^r-iing. 
sense  ;  and  goodness,  he  adds,  is  itself  only  justice,  and  should  be  ^csoq. 
spicuous  in  every  word  and  action  of  which  the  lunatic  is  the  ob-g  ect. 
Thus  alone,  he  says,  will  the  hearts  of  the  insane  be  touched  ;  their     wea^ 
son,  thus  alone,  will  become  docile,  and  their  will  controlled.     Rtgorocf^ 
conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  physician  will  degenerate  into    fj^r* 
barity  in  those  he  employs,  and  excite  in  the  patients  feelings  of  dis^n^ 
of  aversion,  and  a  desire  to  be  revenged.    These  wise  and  benevolent  o6« 
servations  are  worthy  of  M.  Pariset,  and  of  him  whom  be  afiectionateir 
styles  his  **  master,"  M.  Esquirol. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Resident  Physician  at  Han  well,  accompany-        i 
ing  the  Fifty-fifth  Report  of  the  Visiting  Magistrates  of  that  asylum,  has        ^ 
just  reached  us.     It  embraces  many  particulars,  and  should  be  read    -    -= 
entire.     The  First  Part  of  it  contains  numerous  tables,  showing  every 
circumstance  interesting  to  the  statistical  enquirer  respecting  the  patienti 
admitted,  discharged,  cured,  or  otherwise,  and  dying  in  the  asylum;  and      -^ 
to  some  of  these  are  annexed  several  remarks,  particularly  with  reference       ^ 
to  those  discharged,  and  to  the  fatal  cases.     Part  Second  of  the  Report 
is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  general  system  of  management  pur- 
sued at  Hanwell ;  and  commences  with  the  gratifying  statement  that  the 
use  of  the  strait- waistcoat,  the  muff,  and  every  kind  of  strap  and  chain, 
and  restraint-chair,  was  discontinued  on  the  21st  of  September,  1839;       ^ 
and  has  not  since  been  resumed.     Dr.  Conolly  briefly  traces  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics;  and  shows  that  in  this  at-        .' 
tempt  he  has  only  given  a  little  further  extension  to  the  principles  ayowed 
in  every  page  of  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  both  of  whom  continually  regret 
that  every  measure  of  violence  becomes  a  bar  to  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  patient.     This  confidence.  Dr.  C.  maintains,  is  the  key-stone  of 
all  moral  treatment ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  certainly  supported  by 
every  respectable  authority ;  and  he  makes  many  observations  calculated 
to  show  that  the  imposition  of  restraint  always  militated  strongly  against 
the  acquisition  of  the  patient's  confidence ;  and,  although  regarded  as  a 
punishment  and  a  mortification,  failed  in  any  degree  to  promote  amend- 
ment.   The  details  given  concerning  the  gradual  amelioration  of  conduct 
in  some  very  old  cases,  which  were  considered  so  violent  as  to  be  hope- 
less, since  restraint  was  wholly  discontinued,  are  extremely  interesting; 
and  the  reasons  alleged  for  not  resorting  to  restraints  in  the  recent  cases 
are  to  us  quite  convincing. 

But  Dr.  Conolly  expresses  great  anxiety  that  those  who  determine  to 
try  to  dispense  with  bodily  restraints,  should  understand  that  to  take  off 
waistcoats  and  mufis,  and  to  unfasten  leg-locks  and  hand-straps,  is  only 
the  commencement  of  a  system  which,  to  be  complete,  must  secure  the 
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t  and  constant  co-operation  of  the  whole  household ,  and  compre- 
areful  medical  treatment,  and  a  never-wearied  patience  and  phi- 
pj.  A  great  portion  of  the  second  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted 
am  what  are  termed  the  substitutes  for  restraint ;  and  which,  as 
be  expected,  do  not  consist  so  much  of  methods  for  which  any 
»f  novelty  is  set  up,  as  of  the  more  systematic  application  of  me- 
Jready  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  ail  medical  men  who  have 
cperienced  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Among  these,  seclusion 
patients  is  largely  dwelt  upon,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  al- 

like  restraint  itself  very  liable  to  be  abused. 

observed  that  seclusion  is  compatible  with  all  the  remedial  means 

ID  each  case ;  and  that  whatever  objections  apply  to  it,  apply 
>oble  force  to  restraint,  which  either  left  the  patient  able  to  hurt 

be  himself  being  defenceless,  or  consigned  him  to  a  seclusion  em- 
1  by  straps  and  chains.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  incon- 
y  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  object  to  the  non-restraint 
.  They  object  to  seclusion,  because  restraint  is  not  conjoined 
.  They  declare  that  restraint  was  never  abused,  was  seldom  in- 
ractised  anywhere  to  a  great  extent ;  yet  they  are  furious  at  its 
linuance.  They  at  the  same  time  profess  to  defend  restraints,  and 
ind  a  charge  against  Hanwell  that  restraint  is  secretly  practised 

a  charge  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  well  as  false,  as  applied  to  an 
.  seldom  free  from  visitors  for  one  day  in  the  year,  that  we  do  not 
rtbat  the  resident  physician  should  have  resolved  to  take  no  part  in 
roversy  for  which  few  persons  can  be  prepared  by  experience ; 
ive  contented  himself  with  referring  to  the  general  state  of  the 

Itself  as  the  fullest  answer  to  all  misrepresentations,  and  one  to 
no  exception  can  be  taken. 

:  advantageous  effects  of  the  shower-bath  are  spoken  of  as  esta- 
:  by  the  experience  of  them  in  numerous  cases.  The  douche, 
t  being  of  greater,  or  of  so  much  beneBt,  is  thought  to  be  objec- 
le  as  more  distressing  to  the  patient.  Several  remarks  are  made 
erent  medicines  recommended  in  cases  of  mania;  the  plan  of  em- 
^nt»  exercise,  and  amusement  followed  at  Hanwell  is  explained  ; 
veral  directions  are  given  for  the  selection  and  duties  of  the  male 
male  attendants.  The  great  points  enforced  are  the  exercise  of 
nt  patience  and  kindness  towards  the  patients ;  the  abandonment 
brce  or  threats,  or  authoritative  language  towards  them,  except  in 
.  and  rare  instances ;  and  the  union  of  the  whole  household,  offi- 
tttendants,  and  servants,  in  the  great  design  of  regulating  every 
r  their  conduct  and  manner  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  cure 
lunatic  inmates  of  the  establishment.  Some  of  these  remarks, 
le  portion  of  the  Report  which  treats  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
tred  in  an  asylum  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  abolish  restraints^ 
too  clearly  at  the  difficulties  encountered  at  Hanwell  from  officers 
ttendants  accustomed  to  the  daily  spectacle  of  cruel  methods  of 
>D.     Feeble  and  uncertain  support  appears  to  have  been  given  to 

Jsician  by  some  of  the  subordinate  officers;  and  the  evils  arising 
eir  negligence   have   occasionally,   it  seems,  been  coined  into 
s  against  the  system.    These  unpleasant  occurrences  are  very 
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Art.  VI. 

ements  of  Chemistry,  including  the  application  of  the  Science  in 
Arts.  By  Thomas  uraham,  f.r.s.  l.  u  e.,  Professor  of  Che- 
try  in  the  London  University,  &c.  &c.  Parts  I. — V. ;  compre- 
diog  Inorganic  Chemistry, — London^  1837-40.     8vo. 

emistry  of  Organic  Bodies:  Vegetables.  By  Thomas  Thomson, 
.»  F.a.s.  L.  Ik  £.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
sgow,  &c.  &c. — London,  1838.     8vo,  pp.  1076. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy  ;  being  a 
Huratory  View  of  the  Forces  which  concur  to  the  production  of 
rwdcal  Phenomena.     By  J.  Fred.  Daniell,  f.k.s..  Professor  of 
iinistry  in  King's  College,  London,  &c.  &c. — London,  1839.     8vo 
565. 

pplement  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory  ;  compre- 
ding  a  Sketch  of  certain  Opinions  and  Discoveries  bearing  upon 
general  principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  which  have  been 
tght  into  notice  since  the  publication  of  that  Work.  Prefaced  by 
e  Remarks  on  the  projected  Reforms  in  Academical  Education. 
Charles  Daubent,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  &c.  &c.  ;  Professor  of  Che- 
Lry  and  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Oxford. — London,  1840, 
,  pp.  62. 

have  for  some  time  been  intending  to  offer  our  readers  a  brief 
il  account  of  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  chemical  phi- 
y,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  feel  it  im- 
le  to  devote  more  time  to  this  engrossing  subject  than  is  necessary 
>  pace  with  its  generalizations  ;  extending,  as  these  rapidly  are,  in 
^hensiveness,  and  increasing  in  certainty.  Dr.  Daubeny's  pamphlet 
rly  corresponds  in  character  with  the  review  we' had  intended  to 
'  the  6rst  three  works  on  our  list,  that  we  might  almost  have  satis- 
.nelves  with  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  contents, 
ndent,  however,  that  the  learned  author  destined  it  chiefly  for  a 
circulation ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  not  displease  him, 
we  confer  a  benefit  on  those  who  would  like  to  receive  his  concise 
1  a  state  of  still  greater  compression,  in  transferring  to  our  pages 
s  extracts  from  his  very  luminous  summary, 
the  present  article  it  will  be  our  main  object  to  set  before  our 
s,  in  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  the  chief  advances  in  the 
pies  of  chemistry,  to  which  the  labours  of  recent  years  have  given 
Dn.  We  shall  suppose  them  to  possess  a  general  acquaintance 
le  laws  of  definite  proportions  and  the  atomic  theory,  as  propounded 
itoo  ;  since  these  are  embodied  in  every  systematic  work  of  modern 
•n  this  science,  and  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  all  public 
ction  upon  it  for  some  years  past.  When  Dalton  had  succeeded  in 
ing  the  assent  of  the  scientific  world  to  his  generalizations,  it  was 
led,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  science  of  chemistry  had 
sd  a  degree  of  precision,  which  might  place  it  on  a  level  with  those 
y  regaraed  as  the  exact  sciences.  It  appeared  possible  to  embrace 
the  compass  of  a  few  very  simple  propositions  all  the  laws  which 
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regulate  chemical  combination ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  organii 
substances,  the  phenomena  were  such  as  could  not  be  directly  deducec 
from  the  principles  of  this  theory,  it  was  then  thought  reasonable  to  refei 
such  anomalies  to  the  operation  of  the  living  principle,  that  mysterioui 
agent,  which,  by  imparting  new  properties  and  new  affinities  to  the  inert 
mass,  removed  it,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  domain  which  came  under  thi 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  chemical  laws.  We  shall  express,  in  Dr 
Daubeny's  language,  a  small  number  of  propositions,  which  at  that  time 
appear  to  have  formed  the  creed,  expressed  or  understood,  of  chemistj 
in  general,  and  on  which  our  subsequent  remarks  will  be  based. 

'*  1.  Matter  is  composed  of  a  number  of  particles  incapable  of  further  divi 
siou  (or  of  atoms),  bound  together  by  the  force  of  cohesive  attraction  ;  and  com 
pound  bodies  are  produced  by  the  union  of  ultimate  particles  of  different  kindi 
of  matter  possessing  an  affinity  one  for  the  other. 

"  2.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  variety  of  elementary  bodies,  each  of  which  ii 
distinguished  bv  the  possession  of  certain  fixed  and  unalienable  propertia 
chemical  as  well  as  physical ;  so  that  the  business  of  the  analytical  chemist  it 
limited  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  several  elements  which  ente 
into  the  compositiun  of  the  substance  be  examines,  and  of  the  definite  propor 
tion  tbey  bear  to  each  other. 

"  3.  The  difference  between  one  compound  body  and  another  can  be  referrec 
only  to  two  causes,  namely,  either  to  their  being  formed  of  different  elementi, 
or  of  the  same  elements  in  different  proportions ;  so  that  all  bodies  possessing 
the  same  chemical  composition  must  be  regarded  as  identical  both  as  to  fom 
and  nature — in  physical  as  well  as  in  chemical  properties ;  whilst  those  which  dia< 
agree,  either  in  the  nature  or  in  the  proportion  of  their  component  parts,  most 
be  expected  to  differ  likewise  one  from  toe  other  in  both  the  above  particulars. 

"  4.  Decomposition  is  caused  by  the  approach  of  a  foreign  body,  possesshtf 
a  stronger  affinity  for  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound  than  that  whieE 
binds  the  latter  mutually  together;  so  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  decoropoiiog 
agent  may  be  expected  to  enter  into  union  with  one  or  other  of  the  elements 
of  the  combination  which  it  destroys. 

"  5.  The  water,  which  is  found  attached  to  many  bodies,  is  essential  to  their 
crystallization,  but  does  not  materially  affect  their  intrinsic  properties ;  a  salt 
perfectly  divested  of  water  being  in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as  chemicallf 
different  from  one  which  contains  it. 

"6.  Organic  bodies  have  their  particles  held  together  partly  by  what  ii 
called  the  living  principle — a  principle  distinct  from  chemical  affinity,  and  super- 
added to  it ;  so  that  the  laws  which  operate  upon  inorganic  matter  are,  in  many 
instances,  suspended  by  its  influence.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  any  ol 
the  various  chemical  compounds  which  result  from  processes  taking  place  io 
the  living  body  can  be  produced  by  artificial  means ;  they  being  themselva 
resolved  into  their  component  elements,  or  into  simpler  forms  of  combination, 
so  soon  as  the  sustaining  force,  the  principle  of  life,  is  abstracted."  (pp.  2, 3.) 

Most  of  the  above  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  taken  for  granted,  i 
not  embodied  in  the  atomic  theory,  as  propounded  by  Dal  ton.  This  theor 
was  erected,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  on  the  law  of  definite  propor 
tions,  which  must  be  considered  as  his  real  discovery,  and  which  was  pro 
nounced  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  be,  after  the  laws  of  mechanics,  tb 
most  important  which  the  study  of  nature  had  disclosed  at  that  period 
standing  foremost,  as  it  does,  among'  the  discoveries  of  the  present  agi 
for  the  universality  of  its  applications,  and  the  importance  of  its  practicf 
results.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  essential  part  of  DalUm 
propositions  is  applicable  to  all  the  new  discoveries  announced  id  cb 
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mistry  since  its  promulgation  ;  so  that  each  succeeding  year  has  added 
something  to  the  completeness  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  as 
well  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field  which  its  jurisdiction  embraces.  This 
distinctioD  it  may  claim  equally  with  the  Newtonian  system ;  to  which, 
in  the  scale  of  physical  truths,  it  may  not  improperly  be  compared.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  since  the  period  of  the  reception  of  the 
Daltonian  theory^  erected  upon  those  propositions,  many  new  views, 
ioTolving  some  fundamental  points  of  theory,  have  obtained  currency 
amongst  chemists ;  which,  though  perhaps  by  no  means  irreconcilable 
with  £hat  hypothesis,  cannot  be  said  to  be  comprehended  under  its  prin- 
ciples, aod  which  run  counter  to  many  of  the  propositions  which  have 
been  just  quoted  as  having  received  a  tacit,  if  not  a  distinct  recognition 
u appertaining  to  it.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  import- 
aot  among  these  novelties;  adverting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those 
vbich  simply  extend  the  application  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
ind  afterwards  discussing  those  of  which  the  relation  to  it  is  less  evident. 

The  two  great  classes  of  combinations  known  as  acids  and  alkalies^  or 
alkaline  bcLses^  were  long  considered  the  only  ones  by  which  neutral  salts 
could  be  formed  ;  all  these  alkaline  bases  (with  the  exception  of  ammo- 
Dia),  as  well  as  most  of  the  acids,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  one  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Thus,  the  salt  known  as  carbonate 
of  potass  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid— a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  of  potass — a  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen.  The  re- 
learches  of  Berzelius  and  his  followers  have  made  it  evident  that  sulphur 
is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  that  the  sulphurets  of  the  diffe- 
rent elementary  substances  have  relations,  as  acid  and  base,  exactly 
parallel  to  those  of  the  oxides.  Thus,  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  or  the 
Msquisalphuret  of  arsenic,  forms  a  salt  with  sulphuret  of  potassium ; 
which,  by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  sulphur  in  each  ingredient, 
would  form  carbonate  or  arsenite  of  potass.  Similar  compounds  are 
fcrmed  by  the  union  of  the  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.  with  each  other. 
These  have  been  known  as  double  chlorides  or  iodides ;  but  it  is  now 
certain  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  salts — one  of  the  ingredients 
acting  as  the  acid  or  electro-negative  substance,  the  other  as  the  electro- 
positive substance  or  base. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  two  oxides,  iodides,  or  chlorides  of 
the  same  metal  may  combine  with  each  other  in  the  relation  of  acid  and 
hase,  in  accordance  with  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen,  &c.  which 
they  contaio.  Thus,  chromic  acid,  formed  of  1  chromium  and  3  oxygen, 
will  unite  with  and  be  saturated  by  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  formed 
of  1  chromium  and  1^  oxygen.  Further,  two  salts  may  unite  together 
in  a  similar  relation,  one  acting  as  the  electro-positive  and  the  other  as 
the  electro-negative  ingredient.  Thus,  sulphate  of  potass  will  act  as  a 
base  to  sulphate  of  alumina  (in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  greater), 
aod  will  form  with  it  a  double  salt,  familiarly  known  as  alum.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  the  discovery  of  these  facts,  the  application  of  the  law  of 
ifefioite  proportions  has  received  an  immense  extension. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  The  study  of  the  compounds  o(  cyanogen  has  led 
lo  the  discovery  that  this,  though  itself  a  compound  body  (formed  by 
the  ooion  of  2  carbon  with  1  nitrogen),  acts  like  a  simple  or  elementary 
hodj  ia  all  its  relations,  forming  cyanides^  which  are  parallel  in  character 
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to  oxides,  chlorides,  and  iodides,  and  which  may  stand  to  each  other  ir 
the  relation  of  acid  and  base.  Cyanogen,  then,  is  to  be  reg^ardec 
as  a  compound  radical ;  that  is,  as  a  simple  body  in  its  mode  of  com' 
bination,  though  compounded  in  its  composition.  To  use  the  lao' 
guage  of  the  atomic  theory,  2  atoms  of  carbon  and  I  of  nitrogen  togethei 
form  a  single  atom  or  combining  equivalent.  Now  this  discovery  hat 
opened  the  way  to  a  series  of  the  most  unexpected  results,  and  may  \h 
regarded  as  having  afforded  the  key  by  which  the  dark  chamber  ol 
organic  chemistry  has  been  entered  and  explored.  It  will  be  presently 
seen  that  such  compound  radicals  are  so  universally  present  in  organic 
combinations,  that  the  appellation  lately  given  to  this  department  of  the 
science — the  chemistry  of  compound  radicals — would  be  extremely  appro* 
priate,  if  such  combinations  were  not  also  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  But, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  system  pre- 
vails in  the  inorganic  world  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been 
generally  supposed;  and  that,  in  fact,  our  ideas,  simple  as  they  appeared, 
of  the  union  of  acids  and  bases  will  have  to  undergo  an  entire  revo- 
lution. 

In  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  the  old  phraseology  has  been  employed, 
because  our  object  has  been  to  indicate  the  analogy  between  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  cyanogen  and  those  of  oxygen.  If  the  long-esta- 
blished view  of  their  composition  is  changed  in  regard  to  one,  it  will  have 
to  be  for  all  alike.  We  shall  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
seems  pretty  well  ascertained  that  compound  radicals,  of  much  more 
complex  composition  than  cyanogen,  play  the  same  simple  part.  The 
cyanuret  of  iron  will  not  only  combine  with  the  cyanurets  of  potassium, 
&c.  but  also  with  that  of  hydrogen — hydrocyanic  acid.  Now,  of  such  a 
compound,  two  views  may  be  taken.  It  may  either  be  regarded  as  a 
salt,  like  the  former,  or  it  may  be  considered  that  the  whole  of  the 
cyanogen  in  the  compound  unites  with  the  iron,  forming  a  new  radical, 
which  unites  with  the  hydrogen  as  a  simple  substance.  On  the  one 
view,  the  composition  will  be  thus  represented  (we  avoid  the  use  of  sym- 
bols for  the  benefit  of  our  older  readers) :  2  (hydrogen  -j-  cyanogen) 
serving  as  the  base  to  (iron  -j-  cyanogen).  On  the  other  it  would  be 
(2  hydrogen)  united  with  (iron  -f  3  cyanogen).  The  latter  is  the  opinioa 
of  most  chemists  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  existence  of  a  compound 
radical,  ferro-cyanogen,  serving  as  an  elementary  body,  although  actually 
consisting  of  three,  is  generally  recognized.  There^  is  little  doubt  that 
cyanogen  and  sulphur,  cyanogen  and  carbon,  and  other  similar  com- 
pounds, act  as  radicals  or  elementary  substances  in  their  combinations. 
It  becomes  difficult,  then,  to  assign  the  limit  to  this  kind  of  action  ;  and 
the  complex  constitution  of  a  body  need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial by  altering  its  chemical  relations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  cyanogen  may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting 
link  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances  ;  for,  though  so  simple  in 
its  composition,  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  artificial  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  can  only  be  obtained  from  substances  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  the  living  system.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  cyanogen  as 
anorganic  compound,  although  so  simple  in  its  relations.  The  facility 
with  which  these  may  be  investigated  is  a  great  aid  ta  the  organic  che- 
mist; for,   whilst  most    organic  compounds  are  disposed  to  separate 
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into  their  «/Hma/e  constitueDts,  when  submitted  to  any  analytic  process, 
those  of  cyanogen  are  much  more  easily  resolved  into  their  proximate 
constituents,  by  the  reunion  of  which  the  compound  may  be  readily  re- 
produced. Now  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that  it  is  only 
required  by  the  organic  chemist  that  he  should  know  how  to  analyze  the 
substances  of  which  he  wishes  to  ascertain  the  composition,  so  as  to  pre- 
Teot  them  from  separating  at  once  into  their  ultimate  constituents — to 
make  the  theory  of  organic  chemistry  as  simple  as  that  of  inorganic ; 
and,  with  certain  data  (as,  for  instance,  cyanogen,  the  hydrocarburets, 
and  other  very  simple  compounds,  which  cannot  be  obtained  except  from 
organic  substances),  the  practice  also.  Not  that  the  chemist  can  ever 
expect  to  manufacture  organized  iissMes,  possessed  of  vital  endowments: 
tbese  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  living  system  upon  organizahle 
yniucts.  But  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  these  last  should  not  be 
brought  within  his  reach,  and  be  as  readily  produced  in  his  laboratory 
uthey  are  in  that  of  the  plant  or  animal.  We  shall  now  briefly  indi- 
cate what  has  been  already  done  in  this  interesting  line  of  investigation. 

A  comfK>und  radical  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Liebig,  having  the 
same  elements  as  cyanogen,  but  in  different  proportions.  To  this  the 
name  mellon  has  been  given,  and  it  is  composed  of  six  carbon  and  four 
nitrogen.  In  the  large  number  of  proportionals  which  go  to  form  one 
combining  equivalent  of  this  body,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  or- 
ganic compounds,  of  which  this  is  usually  a  characteristic.  Mellon  acts 
as  a  compound  radical  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  cyanogen;  and 
its  compounds  are  of  parallel  character. 

A  most  important  series  of  compound  radicals  are  the  hydrocarburets, 
or  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  These  serve  as  the  bases  in  a 
great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  which  may  be  artificially  made  from 
them ;  but  the  chemist  is  still  unable  to  form  these  radicals  by  the  union 
of  their  elements,  and,  in  his  ulterior  operations,  is  obliged  to  start  from 
tbese  as  postulates  or  data,  obtaining  them  from  various  sources,  in  all 
of  which  vitality  has  at  some  period  had  concern.  Thus,  a  large  number 
of  different  hydrocarburets  muy  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal,  which,  there  is  now  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  decomposition 
of  resinous  wood.  It  is  a  ourious  fact,  which  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  in  several  of  these  hydrocarburets  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
elements  are  the  same,  whilst  the  form  of  the  body  is  different,  its  com- 
btniog  equivalent  also  varying.  Thus,  in  defiant  gas^  two  proportionals 
of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  are  condensed  into  one  volume.  In 
itkerine^  a  liquid  obtained  by  Faraday  from  oil-gas  that  had  been  con- 
densed to  render  it  portable,  four  volumes  of  each  ingredient  are  con- 
densed into  one.  An  oily  liquid,  described  by  Dumas  under  the  name 
of  cetene,  contains  sixteen  volumes  of  each.  And  he  also  describes  a 
compound  (not  yet  obtained  in  a  separate  form),  to  which  he  gives  the 
same  of  methylene^  in  which  he  calculates  that  one  volume  only  of  each 
occupies  the  same  compass. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves 
to  those  hydro-carburets  which  have  been  ascertained  to  serve  as  com- 
poaod  radicals  in  well-known  organic  combinations,  that  were  formerly 
regarded  at  resolvable  only  into  their  ultimate  constituents.  The  volatile 
oil  of  turpentiney  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  consists  of  eight  propor- 
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tionals  of  hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbon,  together  forming  a  compound  ra- 
dical, to  which  the  name  camphene  has  been  given.  This  unites  with 
oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  camphor  with  one,  and  camphoric 
acid  with  two.  The  volatile  oil  of  lemons  consists  essentially,  and  almost 
solely,  of  a  corresponding  substance,  termed  citrenej  which  contains  the 
same  ingredients,  in  the  same  proportion,  but  in  only  half  the  absolute 
quantity  for  each  combining  equivalent.  From  the  researches  of  Dumas 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  volatile  oils  containing  oxygen,  as  those  of 
anise,  peppermint,  &c.,  owe  this  ingredient  to  the  camphor  they  con- 
tain, which  is  dissolved  in  variable  proportion  in  the  liquid  carburets  of 
hydrogen  that  essentially  form  them.  Here  is  another  instance  in  which 
ultimate  analysis  would  have  completely  failed  to  indicate  the  mode  in 
which  the  elements  are  combined. 

A  still  more  interesting  compound  radical  was  discovered,  a  few  years 
since,  by  Liebig  and  Wohler;  a  most  unexpected  relation  being  disclosed 
by  the  knowledge  of  it,  between  that  highly  poisonous  substance — the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the  inert  body  benzoic  acid.     The  base  o£" 
both  these,  termed  henzule,  consists  of  fourteen  carbon,  five  hydrogen^, 
and  two  oxygen.      This,  in  union  with  one  additional  equivalent  o^ 
hydrogen,  forms  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  whilst,  with  one  of  oxygen,  i^ 
forms  benzoic  acid.      Hence,  by  merely  substituting  an  atom  of  oxyger^ 
for  one  of  hydrogen,  the  former  compound  is  converted  into  the  latter  ^ 
and,  accordingly,  the  essential  oil,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  air,  spon — 
taneously  undergoes  this  change,  and  is  metamorphosed,  from  one  0-4 
the  most  virulent  of  poisons,  into  a  mild  innocuous  acid,  an  ingredien  "^ 
in  many  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  excretions.     Lowig  has  traced  ^9 
similar  class  of  compounds,  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  spireea  ulmaria. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  very  important,  not  only  in  regard  t 
the  general  principles  of  the  science,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  opinio 
we  may  form  of  the  relations  between  alcohol,  ether,  and  olefiant 
In  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  when  the  task  of  analysis  was  limited  to  the  de- — 
termination  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  a  body,  and  of  the  proportion^ 
they  bore  one  another,  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  to  set  dow«3 
the  amount  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  present  in  th^ 
several  bodies  of  this  class  which  were  then  known.     But  it  has  sinc^ 
been  discovered,  that  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  relation  subsists  between 
alcohol  and  olefiant  gas;  and  that  its  composition  may  be  represented 
by  one  atom  of  the  gas  and  one  of  water.      Now  sulphuric  ether,  which 
is  derived  from  alcohol  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  exactly 
the  same  constituents,  but  in  different  proportion,  the  amount  of  water 
being  only  half  that  contained  in  alcohol.     Hence  Dumas  regarded  ole- 
fiant gas  as  serving  as  the  base  to  both  these  bodies,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  water  as  alkali  does  to  an  acid,  and  consequently  readily  en- 
tering into  combination  with  it.     Thus,  one  atom  of  water  with  two 
atoms  of  olefiant  gas  would  constitute  ether;  whilst  two  atoms  of  each 
form  alcohol.     It  is  contended  by  Liebig,  however,  that  it  is  more  cod- 
formable  to  analogy  to  regard  ether  as  the  oxide  of  an  unknown  base, 
containing  one  atom  more  of  hydrogen  than  exists  in  olefiant  gas ;  and 
alcohol  as  a  compound  of  this  oxide  with  one  atom  of  water.     It  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  view,  that  this  base  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  form;  for  the  same  is  the  .case  with  henzulcy  yet  it  may  be  trans- 
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ferredy  like  cyanogen,  from  one  compound  to  another.  It  has  been,  we 
think,  successfully  shown  by  Liebig,  that  no  water  as  such  exists  in 
ether;  but  that  this  substance  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  oxide,  being  neu- 
tralized by  acids,  and  forming  with  them  a  class  of  compounds  analogous 
to  the  salts.  It  would  appear,  from  a  recent  memoir,  that  Dumas  has 
io  a  great  degree  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  opponent,  to  the  aban- 
donment of  his  own. 

We  have  judged  it  advisable  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  order  of  the 
propositions  which  we  adopted  from  Dr.  Daubeny*s  pamphlet;  in  order 
th^i  we  might  bring  before  our  readers,  somewhat  more  fully  than  he  has 
done,  a  view  of  the  direction  in  which  our  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry 
n  now  being  improved  and  extended.     It  will  be  convenient  for  us  now 
to  accompany  him  in   his  remarks  upon  the  sixth  proposition,  which 
affirms  that  **  organic  bodies  have  their  particles  held  together,  partly  by 
irhat  is  called  the  living  principle,  so  that  the  laws  which  operate  upon 
'Qorganic   matter  are  in  many  instances  suspended  by  its  influence." 
*'  This,"  observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  "  seems,  to  say  the  least,  questionable, 
and  the  corollary  founded  upon  it;''  as  to  the  impossibility  of  producing 
t>y  artificial  means,  any  of  those  compounds  which  result  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  is  contradicted  by  fact- 

*'  We  know  already  of  at  least  two,  if  not  of  more,  distinct  substances,  proceed- 
Ing-  ordioarily  from  living  processes,  which  can  be  formed  at  pleasure  by  art. 
i^*nich,  for  instance,  is  formic  acid,  which  is  excreted  by  ants,  but  may  also  be 
procared  very  readily  by  chemical  means.  Such,  too,  is  urea;  which  Wuhler 
oas  succeeded  in  producing  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  cyanogen.  The 
yataU  formed  are  identical  with  those  of  urea;  whilst  the  composition  is  the 
as  that  of  the  salt  termed  cyanate  of  ammonia,  the  properties  of  which  are 
very  different.  These  two,  therefore,  are  isomeric  bodies,  and  one  of  them, 
tboogh  it  derives  its  existence  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  life,  is  capable 
of  being  produced  without  the  intervention  of  the  living  principle  at  all. 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  progress  of  research  will  bring  to  our  know- 
ledge many  similar  cases ;  and  that  it  will  eventually  appear  that  all  the  other 
lecretions  or  excretions  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  only  so  far  dependent 
upon  life»  inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  temperature  which  it 
iustains,  the  constant  circulation  of  the  fluids  it  occasions,  and  their  exposure  to 
external  agents  in  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  dimensions,  a  mechanical  se- 
paration of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood  is  effected  in  some  instances,  and  a  che- 
mical change  produced  in  its  constitution  by  catalytic  action  in  others."  (p.  58.) 

If  the  vital  principle,  Dr.  Daubeny  afterwards  justly  remarks,  operates 
directly  upon  the  elements  of  the  living  structure,  imparting  to  them  new 
affinities  or  suspending  old  ones,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  structure  should  not  necessarily 
and  immediately  ensue  upon  the  abstraction  of  the  principle  of  vitality  ; 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  these  changes  only  take  place  when  fa- 
voured by  a  suitable  temperature,  and  promoted  by  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal causes. 

"  The  laws  which  regulate  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  bear  a  suffi- 
dcDtly  close  resemblance  to  those  that  prevail  amongst  mineral  bodies.  The 
sore  complicated  their  structure  may  be,  the  more  readily  are  they  found  to  be 
resolvable  into  their  component  parts ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  proximate 
principles  which  an  orj^anic  substance  may  contain,  the  more  the  chances  are 
moltiplied^  ti^t  somethmg  will  interfere  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  sustaining 
affinities.    The  putrefaction,  then,  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  appears  to 
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be  produced,  not  by  any  sudden  cessation  of  those  affinities  which  bad  previ- 
ously bound  their  respective  elements  together,  but  by  the  predominance  over 
them  of  other  natural  forces,  which  we  may  without  much  difficulty  conceive  to 
have  been  controlled  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  living  body  is  placed; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  the  intervention  of  an 
occult  principle  to  explain  that,  to  the  solution  of  which,  by  known  causes, 
every  fresh  advance  in  chemical  knowledge  seems  to  bring  us  into  closer  ap- 
proximation/* (pp.  58-9.) 

The  following  concluding  remarks  strike  us  as  peculiarly  apposite  : 

"  Some,  indeed,  like  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  seem  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  making  head  against  materialism,  by  assigning  to  the  direct  agency  of 
a  vital  fluid  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy.  But  1  have  always  felt  that 
those  who,  in  imitation  of  him,  would  assign  to  that  immortal  principle  of  oar 
nature,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  operations  of  thought  and  intellect,  any 
concerns  in  the  functions  of  the  perishable  body,  more  direct  and  immediate 
than  that  which  it  may  exert  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system  ;  so  far 
from  establishing  on  a  surer  foundation  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
are,  in  fact,  degrading  that  divined  particula  aura  to  a  level  with  electricity,  che- 
mical affinity,  and  other  influences,  which  aflfect  equally  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate  matter. .  .When  we  suppose  that  any  real  explanation  is  afforded  of  the 
phenomena,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  or  to  any 
vital  affinities,  vvhich  is  merely  a  less  simple  mode  of  expressing  the  fact,  we 
are  indulging  in  one  of  those  delusive  attempts  to  substitute  words  for  ideas, 
which  have  so  much  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  physiological  science/' 
(pp.  35-6.) 

With  these  remarks  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  entirely  concur ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  such  sound  views  are  making  their  way  amongst 
intelligent  men.  Dr.  Daubeny's  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  thera 
may  do  something,  we  hope,  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  think  it  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  religion  to  excite  the  odium  tkeologicum  against 
any  one  who  impugns  the  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  but  the  blindness 
of  prejudice  can  prevent  their  distinguishing  the  fallacy.* 

We  shall  now  follow  Dr.  Daubeny  through  his  remarks  (sometimes 
abridging  and  sometimes  expanding  them)  upon  the  first  five  of  the 
propositions  above  stated ;  having  already  disposed  of  the  sixth.  The 
jfirst  question  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
which  remains  (Dr.  Daubeny  conceives)  much  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  upon  which  it  has  rested  for  several  years  past.  Passing  by  a  ma- 
thematical argument,  founded  on  the  known  limits  to  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  sun  and  planets,  we  shall  notice  a  statement  quoted 
from  Mr.  Wheweirs  Bridgewater  Treatise,  which  the  researches  of 
Ehrenberg  show  to  require  great  modification.  '' The  smallest  micro- 
scropical  objects  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  organic  are  points  or  gela- 
tinous globules,  or  threads,  in  which  no  distinct  organs,  interior  or  exte- 
ror,  can  be  discovered.  These,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  considered  as  indi- 
cating an  indefinite  progression  of  animal  life  in  a  descending  scale  of 
minuteness.  We  can,  mathematically  speaking,  conceive  one  of  these 
animals  as  perfect  and  complicated  in  its  structure  as  an  elephant  or  an 
eagle,  but  we  do  not  find  it  so  in  nature.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
in  these  objects  as  if  we  were,  at  a  certain  point  of  magnitude,  reaching 
the  boundaries  of  the  animal  world.     We  need  not  here  consider  the 

*   See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1840. 
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hypotheses  or  opinioiis  to  which  these  ambiguous  objects  have  given 
rise ;  but,  without  any  theory,  they  tend  to  show  that  the  subordination 
of  organic  life  is  finite  on  the  side  of  the  little  as  well  as  of  the  great/' 
Now,  we  are  not  going  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  on  the  validity  of 
Ebrenberg's  statements  respecting  the  complexity  of  organization  in  poly- 
gastric  animalcules,  but  we  think  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
if  we  present  them  with  some  of  his  recent  estimates  of  the  degree  of 
minuteness  of  the  particles  of  which  the  microscope  can  take  cogni- 
zance. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  limine,  that  every  improvement  in  the  powers 
of  the  microscope  has  brought  into  view  whole  groups  of  living  beings, 
whose  existence  was  not  even  suspected,  and  has  laid  open  a  complex 
ftractare  in  others  which  were  previously  considered  to  be  of  the  simplest 
possible  character.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hints  thrown  out  by 
Ehrenberg,  in  his  Essay  on  Organic  Molecules  and  Atoms,*  written 
about  five  years  since,  have  been  subsequently  realized.  Of  this  paper 
we  shall  now  give  a  brief  summary  : 

**  I  coold  plainly  distio^uish  (says  Ehrenberg),  with  a  microscope  magnifying 
800  times,  mimads  which  had  been  611ed  with  colouring  nutritive  substances, 
ud  which  possessed  voluntary  motions,  but  the  entire  and  greatest  diameter  of 
whose  body  only  amounted  to  ^j^  or  ^^j^  of  a  Parisian  line.  To  this  smallest 
animal  form  yet  discovered  I  have  given  the  name  of  monattermo,  I  could  per- 
ceife  in  the  largest  individuals  as  many  as  six,  and  in  the  smallest  as  many  as 
ibnr  iotemal  sacs,  coloured  blue  by  indigo,  which  at  times  did  not  occupy  quite 
balf  of  the  dimensions  of  the  animal.  Such  a  sac,  therefore,  of  the  monastermo 
oast  be  at  the  most  fj^  of  a  line  in  diameter.  At  the  upper  part  of  this 
aniinal  is  seen,  as  in  all  the  monads,  a  powerful  movement  of  particles  still 
MDailer  than  themselves  when  these  have  approached  them ;  and  it  is  therefore 
prohable  that  it  has  a  fringe  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cilia  at  the  mouth-aperture, 
like  that  which  can  be  distinguished  in  the  larger  monads.  Further,  even  if  we 
do  not  suppose  the  single  colouring  particles  with  which  the  stomachs  are  gra- 
dually filled  to  he  very  numerous,  we  must  admit,  from  the  roundness  of  the 
sics,  that  there  must  be  at  least  three  particles  in  each.  This  affords  us  proof 
of  the  existence  of  material  colouring  particles  of  red  and  blue,  moving  freely  in 
tile  water,  which  measure  19)09  part  of  aline,  or  x^tsss  P^ct  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
If  we  found  our  computation  on  the  size  of  the  smaller  monads  these  particles 
would  not  exceed  p^j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  the  cilia  really  exist,  they  must 
probably  have  a  less  diameter  than  ^^  of  a  line,  or  they  would  be  themselves 
visible  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  [Ehrenherg  subsequently 
Mites  it  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the  limits  of  microscopic  vision, 
that  squares  of  ^i^  of  a  line  each  way  can  he  distinguished  by  a  careful  ob- 
lerver  with  a  clear  magnifying  power  of  1«000.]  Further,  in  the  larger  infu- 
soria of  similar  structure  it  is  seen  that,  when  the  coloured  globules  contained 
IB  two  digestive  sacs  appear  to  touch  one  another,  they  are  separated  by  a  mem- 
hraoous  partition,  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  sac : 
lay,  oue-twentietb  at  most.  This  would  amount  to  ^^^  of  a  line,  or  ^^J^  of 
10  inch  in  monads  ^^  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  proportion  which  the  gra- 
Bales  constituting  the  ova  of  larger  animalcules  bear  to  the  size  of  the  parents  is 
feoerally  from  A  ^o  Jy  of  their  diameter.  We  may  then  consider  the  diameter 
of  young  mooads,  just  come  from  the  egg,  to  be  almost  ^J^  of  a  line,  and  per- 
haps much  less.  These  would  have  digestive  sacs,  whose  diameter  in  the  same 
proportion  would  be  ,gj^  of  a  line  ;  and  the  thickness  of  their  walls  would  not 
exceed  ^gj^  of  a  line,  or  jysJosk  ^^  ^^  inch.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
monastermo  U  the  smallest  species  existing  ^  for,  under  favorable  circumstances, 

*  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoiri*,  vol.  i.  p.  $6H,  et  seq. 
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wandering  shadows  of  much  smaller  monads  have  been  observed,  ivhich  son 
future  improvements  in  the  microscope  may  enable  us  to  study  with  the  san 
precision.** 

These  calculations  are  made  upon  fair  data,  and  are  not  to  be  ri 
^rded  as  conjectural. 

*^  They  plainly  demonstrate,"  says  Ehrenberg,  "  an  unfathomablene 
ofor^nic  life  in  the  direction  of  the  smallest  conceivable  space;  and 
the  word  infinity  be  too  much  for  what  we  know  at  present,  let  the  woi 
nnfathomableness,  which  I  have  purposely  employed,  avert  from  me  tl 
reproach  of  exaggeration,  and  establish  the  points  of  view  under  whic 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  enquiries  of  our  days,  shoal 
they  be  rendered  fruitful  by  new  powers,  will  have  to  take,  and  what  di 
viations  they  have  to  avoid."  This,  we  think,  is  the  correct  mode  < 
viewing  the  subject.  We  do  not  see  how  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ma 
ter  can  be  ever  proved,  for  all  man's  operations  are  finite.  But  that  r 
human  means  will  ever  meet  with  a  limit,  we  are  fully  persuaded.*  0 
this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  we  deem  Mr.  WhewelFs  conclusions  e] 
tremely  hasty.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  purely  chemical  view  of  tl 
subject,  for  which  we  shall  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Uaubeny : 

<<  Although  the  abstract  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  ultima 
atoms  seems  still  to  maintain  that  ascendancy  over  the  opposite  opinion,  whi< 
it  acquired  from  the  period  thai  Dalton  first  established  the  laws  of  definite  pr 
portions,  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  combinations  amongst  bodi 
may  be  more  readily  explained  by  imagining  them  to  take  place  between  certa 
definite  groups  of  these  atoms,  than  by  assuming,  as  the  father  of  the  atom 
theory  preferred  to  do,  that  they  resulted  from  the  union  of  simple  atoms  of  eai 
ingredient.  Thus  much,  at  least,  appears  clear,  namely,  that  when  a  body  is  r 
solved  into  the  state  of  gas,  so  that  its  several  parts  exert  a  mutual  repulsion,  tl 
parts  so  repelling  each  other  are  not  single  atoms,  but  groups  of  them."  (p.  14 

This  supposition  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  some  ii 
stances,  when  two  gases  unite  to  form  a  third,  the  total  bulk  is  not  dim 
nished,  as  it  would  be  if  the  atoms,  between  which  that  repulsio 
operates  which  keeps  them  in  the  state  of  gas,  were  the  same  with  thoi 
which  chemically  unite;  and  which,  therefore,  are  diminished  in  numbt 
to  one  half.  It  also  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  want  < 
correspondence  between  the  combining  weights  and  combining  volumt 
of  certain  gases,  as  well  as  of  the  simple  numerical  relation  always  sul 
sisting  between  these.  Dumas  has  hence  proposed  to  designate  tnat  di 
scription  of  molecular  groups,  which  constitute  the  extreme  division  < 
which  matter  is  susceptible  by  heat,  by  the  term  physical  atoms ;  an 
those  simpler  groups,  into  which  their  affinities  for  other  bodies  ofte 
subdivide  them,  chemical  atoms.  From  the  experiments  of  M  M .  Dulon 
and  Petit  on  the  relation  between  the  specific  heat  of  various  bodies  an 
their  atomic  weights,  it  is  inferred  by  M.  Dumas,  that  the  chemia 
atoms,  or  smallest  combining  proportionals,  are  not  themselves  th 
ultimate  particles  of  the  body,  but  contain  these  in  a  number  varyin 
with  each  element. 

*  MoDcke  (Handbach  der  Naturlehre,  Heidelbeig,  1829,)  demooitrates  that  a  grain  * 
indigo  may  be  divided  into  tbirty-eight  biliions  of  visible  parts:  and  when  we  considi 
that  a  human  being  could  not  count  a  shigle  billion,  working  night  and  day,  in  a  abort 
period  than  tMrty  thousand  years,  we  may  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  number  • 
particles  in  a  grain  of  matter. 
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The  following  may  be  regarded,  in  Dr.  Daubeny's  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressing the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject: 

"On  the  mathematical  question  which  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  much  new  light  should  ha?e  been  thrown.  We  are 
still,  therefore,  equally  at  liberty  to  embrace  the  theoretical  doctrine  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  infinite  division  necessarily  inherent  in  matter,  or  the  more  metaphy- 
tical  and  refined  hypothesis  of  Boscovich,  who  deduces  the  primary  qualities  of 
lU  natoral  bodies  from  the  existence  of  a  number  of  ultimate  points,  destitute 
of  all  properties  save  that  of  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion,  operating  at  cer- 
uin  distances,  and  obedient  to  certain  laws. 

*'  Bat  the  present  stage  of  experimental  knowledge,  whilst  it  leaves  us  at 

liberty  to  speculate  as  before  with  respect  to  the  inherent  capacity  of  division, 

vbich  may  belong  to  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  matter,  as  well  as  to 

the  largest,  affords  at  the  same  time  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  the  Author  of 

Nature  baa  placed  somewhere  in  the  scale  of  minuteness  a  point  beyond  which 

oo  natural  force  can  carry  division.    Now  a  body,  of  whatever  dimensions  we 

may  assume  it  to  be,  whicn  is  held  together  by  a  force  superior  to  any  which  can 

ever  be  brought  to  divide  it,  we  denominate  an  atom. 

**  The  relative  weight  of  these  atoms  may  probably  be  indicated  by  the  specific 
beats  assigned  to  the  several  substances. 

*'  With  these  atoms,  however,  chemistry,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  concern; 
hot  it  is  with  groups  or  assemblages  of  them,  held  together  by  a  certain  cohesive 
force,  which  is  proof  against  every  other  sort  of  attraction,  that  this  science  is 
eooveraaot.  These  assemblages  of  atoms  (the  chemical  atoms  of  M .  Dumas), 
laniting  with  each  other  in  various  proportions,  produce  combinations  according 
to  the  la%v  of  definite  proportions,  and  are  mutually  displaced  by  the  operation 
of  chemical  aflSnities. 

"  Lastly,  by  converting  a  body  into  gas  or  vapour,  we  separate  it  into  other 
^onps  of  particles  (the  physical  atoms  of  M.  Dumas),  consisting  of  one  or  more 
of  those  between  which  chemical  union  takes  place."  (pp.  17-20.) 

The  first  part  of  the  second  proposition — which  implies  that  the  chemical 
properties  of  each  body,  so  long  as  it  remains  uncombined,  are,  like  its 
physical  ones,  essential  and  constant — requires  great  modification  in  con- 
sequence of  the  important  discoveries  of  Faraday  and  others,  as  to  the 
relation  between  electrical  attraction  and  chemical  affinity.     Whether 
or  not  we  regard  these  powers  as  coincident,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
latter  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  former,  so  that  a  body  is  often  affected 
very  differeotly  by  the  same  reagent,  according  to  the  electrical  condition 
that  has  been  induced  in  it.     Some  very  curious  facts  bearing  upon  this 
uibject  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  Professor  Schoenbein  of 
Basle.    These,  from  their  general  tenor,  might  lead  us  at  first  sight  to 
believe  that  the  affinity  of  iron  for  nitric  acid,  instead  of  being  inherent 
is  the  metal  under  all  circumstances,  was  superadded  to  it  by  certain 
extraneous  influences,  its  existence  being  dependent  upon  the  relations 
of  the  metal  at  the  time  to  electricity,  or  on  some  other  causes  equally 
obscure. 

"  I .  If  an  iron  rod  be  raised  at  one  extremity  only  to  a  red  heat,  it  will  not 
be  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  1  *35.  2.  This  immunity  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  may  even  be  imparted  to  a  second  rod  if  brought  into  con- 
neiion  with  the  first.  Thus,  if  the  heated  wire  be  made  to  touch  a  second,  and 
both  be  plmiged  into  the  same  acid,  neither  one  will  be  acted  on.  The  same 
immoBity  is  obtuned  if  an  iron  wire,  plunged  into  nitric  acid,  is  simply  made  to 
touch  a  wire  of  phitina.   5.  The  same  wire,  if  made  the  positive  electrode  of  the 
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galvanic  battery,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  though  it  traosmits  thegalvai 
current,  and  consequently  decomposes  the  water  present ;  whilst,  on  the  oth 
hand,  it  is  Yeheroently  attacked  by  the  same  acid  when  in  connexion  with  t 
negative  electrode.  4.  The  same  immunity  is  conferred  on  the  metal,  by  ii 
mersing  it  for  a  few  moments  in  acid,  after  which  the  action  entirely  cease 
and  it  may  then  be  sometimes  renewed  by  various  mechanical  methods,  as 
rubbing  it  with  a  copper  wire,  with  glass,  or  in  other  ways."  (p.  21  -2.) 

Modern  discovery,  then,  compels  us  to  recognize  a  distinction  betwe 
the  physical  properties  of  matter  and  their  chemical  ones,  inasmuch 
the  former  are  always  essential  and  inherent,  the  latter  sometimes  i 
duced  by  extraneous  agencies.  But  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  t 
belief,  that  the  conditions,  on  which  depend  the  capacity  of  being  affect 
in  this  manner,  are  in  themselves  as  permanent,  and  subject  to  laws 
fixed  and  definite,  as  those  which  seem  more  directly  to  belong  to  th< 
constitution  and  nature.  But,  if  the  chemical  properties  of  matter  a 
affected  by  changes  in  their  electrical  condition,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
suppose  that  a  different  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  same  sped 
of  matter  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  change  in  its  cbemic 
constitution,  by  altering  its  relations  to  electricity.  Hence  we  are  pr 
pared,  on  theoretical  grounds,  for  receiving  the  new  doctrine  which  h 
so  much  changed  the  face  of  chemical  science,  and  on  which  we  ha 
already  expatiated,  namely,  that  many  substances  which  are  known 
b,e  of  a  compound  nature,  are  nevertheless  in  some  sense  to  be  regardi 
in  the  light  of  elements. 

The  doctrine  of  compound  radicals  has  lately  been  extended,  as  y 
have  already  hinted,  to  inorganic  chemistry.     These  views  were,  we  b 
lieve,  first  propounded  by  Liebeg ;  and  he  is  supported  in  them  by  Pr 
fessor  Graham,  who  may  justly  rank,  we  think,  as  the  highest  Briti 
authority  on  philosophical  chemistry.     Formerly  we  were  in  the  habit 
assuming  that  four  or  dve  combinations  might  take  place  between  oi 
elementary  body  and  another  ;  thus,  that  sulphur  with  one  atom  of  ox 
gen  formed  liyposulphurous  acid;  with  two,  sulphurous  acid;  and  wi 
three,  sulphuric  acid.      But,  according  to  these  chemists,   the  hypost 
phurous  acid  unites  as  a  compound  radical  with  an  additional  atom 
oxygen  to  form  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  like  mannc 
acts  as  a  compound  radical,  forming  sulphuric  acid  with  another  atom 
oxygen.     Again,  when  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  it  is  believed  th 
the  acid  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  to  form  a  fourth  compound, 
which  the  name  sulphatoxygen  has  been  given,  which  unites  as  a  coi 
pound  radical  (performing  the  part  of  an  elementary  substance)  with  tl 
metallic  sodium. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  change  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  tl 
mode  of  considering  these  acids.  According  to  the  old  notions,  it  w 
necessary  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  acids  derived  their  acidity  fro 
oxygen,  others  from  hydrogen,  others  from  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 
order  to  removb  this  anomaly,  it  was  originally  suggested  by  Davy,  th 
what  we  call  the  oxygen  acids  are,  in  fact,  combinations  of  hydrogt 
with  a  compound  base  containing  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  pxyge 
Thus  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  represented  as  sulphuric  acid 
water.  Whereas  it  is  possible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  sulphatoxygi 
and  hydrogen ;  hydrogen  being  the  acidifying  principle  here,  as  in  tl 
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case  of  muriatic  acid.  This  view  has  been  fully  developed  by  Professor 
Graham  in  his  Elements  (p.  160);  and,  more  recently  still ,  Liebig  has 
given  it  the  weight  of  his  name  and  authority.  It  is  supported  by  the 
^ct.  that  the  power  of  saturation  which  an  acid  possesses  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  hydrogen  present  in  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  every 
known  substance  which  exhibits  acid  properties  contains  hydrogen, 
either  by  itself  or  in  the  form  of  water.  For,  when  destitute  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  is  the  case  with  the  anhydrous  sulphuric,  phosphoric  acids,  &c., 
it  exerts  no  chemical  reaction  whatsoever.  Still  we  know  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  compound  radical  as  sulphatoxygen ;  and  the  chemist 
who  assumes  it  may  be  charged  with  having  fallen  into  the  same  error 
with  his  predecessors,  who  imagined  the  hypothetical  principle  phlo- 
giston. 

It  will  be  evident,  however,  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  subject  for  himself,  that  the  doctrine  o^ compound  radicals — 
that  is,  of  combinations  of  two  or  more  elements,  which,  in  their  che- 
mical relations  with  other  bodies,  correspond  with  simple  substances — 
enables  us  to  bring  organic  compounds  under  the  same  general  laws  as 
those  of  the  mineral  world  ;  and  that  the  extension  of  it  to  inorganic  che 
mistry  will,  in  the  end,  do  much  to  simplify  the  principles  of  the  science. 

**  We  perceive,  then,*'  concludes  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  reference  to  the  second 
propo«iiion,  "  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  considerable  modifications ; 
for  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  do  those  substances  which  we  still  huld  to  be  ele- 
oeotary  manifest  relations  to  others  at  all  times  the  same  in  degree  or  intensity, 
nor,  on  the  other,  are  those  which  constitute  the  basis  of  organic  substances, 
iod  which  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  rest  as  the  elements  of 
mineral  bodies  do  to  the  salts  and  acids  to  which  they  give  rise,  necessarily 
themselves  simple,  or  composed  of  one  kind  of  matter.  They  resemble,  in- 
deed, rather  the  elements  represented  by  Ovid  and  other  writers  of  antiquity, 
the  bases  of  other  bodies,  but  yet  capable  themselves  of  conversion  from  one 
shape  into  another."  (p.  35.) 

The  third  proposition,  which  lays  down  that  compound  bodies,  formed 
by  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  must  have  the  same  pro- 
perties, and  that  a  difference  in  the  ingredients  must  produce  a  difie- 
reoce  in  the  properties  of  the  compound,  must  also  undergo  considerable 
modification,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  recent  times.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  the  same  ingredients,  united  together  in 
precisely  the  same  proportions,  will  oflen  give  rise  to  several  compounds 
aa  distinct  in  their  nature  as  those  whose  component  parts  themselves 
vary.  Such  bodies  are  now  distinguished  by  the  term  isomeric;  denoting 
that  they  consist  of  equal  parts  or  proportions  of  the  same  elements.  In 
some  instances,  the  distinction  between  them  appears  to  arise  from  the 
different  degrees  of  condensation  which  the  ingredients  have  undergone ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarburets  already  alluded  to.  In  another 
class,  the  difference  between  two  isomeric  bodies  may  be  traced  to  a 
difference  in  the  processes  by  which  they  have  originated.  But  there 
are  many  to  which  no  such  explanations  apply.  In  all  these  instances 
there  can  be  no  doubt  a  different  arrangement  of  the  component  particles 
has  taken  place  in  the  two  resulting  bodies ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
^t  of  their  assuming  different  crystalline  forms,  and  having  different 
relations  to  light,  electricity,  and  other  physical  agents,  and  also  for  their 
combining  proportions  not  corresponding.    But  why  the  same  ingredients 
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should  affect  one  rather  than  the  other  arraDgement  is  a  question  sti 
veiled  in  obscurity. 

Nor  is  the  assumption  of  different  properties  by  bodies  which,  in  thei 
constitution,  appear  to  agree,  the  only  point  on  which  recent  discoveric 
clash  with  the  established  principles  of  the  chemistry  of  a  former  ers 
The  same  substance  will  sometimes  assume  two  or  more  crystalline  formi 
without  any  alteration  of  its  qualities  supervening.  Bodies  which  thu 
present  themselves  under  two  different  primary  forms  are  called  dimm 
phous  ;  and  the  number  of  these  already  known  is  so  great,  that  it  ma 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  there  be  a  body  in  nature  which  constantl 
occurs  in  the  same  physical  condition  under  all  circumstances.  If  w 
regard  isomerism  as  resulting  from  a  different  arrangement  of  the  eke 
mical  atoms,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  dimorphism  to  a  variety  in  th 
arrangement  of  the  physical  atoms  ;  or,  to  use  an  analogy  employed  ii 
a  corresponding  case  by  Lucretius,  the  first  class  of  bodies  may  be  com 
pared  to  different  words  formed  by  the  transposition  of  the  same  letten 
whilst,  in  the  second  class,  the  arrangement  of  the  syllables  only  is  re 
versed,  the  letters  in  each  syllable  remaining  the  same.  As  to  the  caus 
of  the  variety  of  crystalline  form  assumed  by  the  same  body,  we  are  sti] 
much  in  the  dark.  The  researches  of  Mitscherlich,  however,  have  shei 
some  little  light  on  the  question.  He  has  shown  that  heat,  in  man; 
cases,  tends  to  modify  the  crystallization  of  a  body,  by  causing  it  t 
expand  unequally  in  different  directions,  enlarging  the  acute  angles,  ant 
thus  imparting  to  it  a  tendency  towards  the  cube.  Hence  the  same  sub 
stance,  if  made  to  crystallize  at  a  high  temperature,  may  assume  a  diffe 
rent  form  from  that  which  it  would  take  at  a  lower  one ;  and  this  i 
actually  found  to  be  the  case  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  when  depo 
sited  from  a  solution  in  the  cold,  assumes  the  rhomboidal  form  of  cal 
cerous  spar,  but  when  from  water  of  a  higher  temperature  become 
arragonite. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  mere  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  same  par 
tides  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  an  entirely  different  material,  we  an 
naturally  led  to  speculate  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  substances  which 
inasmuch  as  they  have  hitherto  resisted  our  powers  of  decomposition,  wi 
regard  as  simple,  may  themselves  be  isomeric  bodies,  or  be  produced  b; 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  same  elementary  matters.  Thus  have  tb( 
beautiful  discoveries  of  Mitscherlich  and  others  brought  us  back  to  th< 
very  speculations  which  engrossed  the  alchemists  of  old ;  so  that  it  hai 
happened  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  atomic  theory  itself,  that  moden 
science  has  incidentally  lent  support  to  views  which  had  been  originally 
brought  forward  on  grounds  altogether  different,  and  by  a  class  of  per* 
sons  whose  habits  and  principles  of  reasoning  were  as  opposite  as  pos 
sible  from  their  own. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  Daubeny  has  not  referred  to  the  phenO' 
mena  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  converse  of  these  two,  namely,  ua 
morphism.  This  term  is  employed  to  express  the  fact,  that,  in  many  io' 
stances,  one  element  of  a  combination  may  be  withdrawn  and  replacec 
by  another  without  any  change  in  the  external  form  of  the  crystal,  or  ii 
its  general  physical  properties.  The  bodies  which  may  thus  be  substi 
tuted  for  one  another  form  groups,  which  are  said  to  be  womorpAoici 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  contains  the  acids  formed  by  thi 
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onion  with  arsenic  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  which  have  altogether 
a  most  remarkable  correspondence — arsenious  acid  having  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  all  its  chemical  relations  to  phosphorous,  and  arsenic  to 
phosphoric.     Another  group  contains  the  sulphuric,  selenic,  chromic, 
and  maoganic  acids,  which  may  be  substituted  for  one  another  without 
the  form  of  the  crystal  being  changed.     In  another  group  are  included 
the  sesquioxides  of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and  manganese.    Several 
other  groups  might  be  enumerated,  did  space  permit.     It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that   the  combining  proportion  of  the  substituted  element 
should   be  the  same  as  that  of  the  one  withdrawn.     The  variety  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  constitution  of  alum  affords  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  these  properties.     The  alumina  may  be  replaced  by  the  sesqui* 
oxides  of  iron,  chromium,  or  manganese :  ammonia  may  be  substituted 
for  the  potash,  and  selenic,  chromic,  or  manganic  acids  for  the  sulphuric  ; 
wtbat  the  composition  of  this  salt  may  be  partly  or  entirely  changed, 
without  its  external  form  being  affected.     Isomorphous  substances  have 
often  very  close  points  of  resemblance,  independent  of  external  form. 
Tlius   the    vapours   of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  have  nearly  the  same 
odour:  many  of  their  precipitates  correspond  in  colour;   they  both  form 
gaseoas  compounds  with  hydrogen ;  they  diff*er  from   nearly  all  other 
bodies  in  their  mode  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  agree  with  one 
another ;   and  their  salts  are  disposed  to  combine  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  of  crystallization.     A  similar  analogy  exists  between  sul- 
phur and  selenium,  baryta  and  strontia,  lime  and  magnesia,  cobalt  and 
nickel. 

It  is  evident  that  isomorphism  affords  additional  weight  to  the  specu- 
lations just  now  hazarded  in  reference  to  the  compound  nature  of  many 
substances  now  regarded  as  elementary.  They  can  only  be  at  present 
regarded,  however,  as  speculations;  but  we  think  the  day  is  not  very 
far  distant  when  their  truth  or  falsity  will  be  determined. 

The  fourth  proposition — in  which  it  was  stated  that  ^'decomposition 
11  caused  by  the  approach  of  a  foreign  substance,  possessing  a  stronger 
affinity  for  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound  than  that  which  binds 
them  mutually  together,  so  that  in  every  such  case  the  decomposing 
body  may  be  expected  to  enter  into  union  with  one  or  other  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  compound  it  destroys*' — cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
bowledge,  be  received  without  considerable  limitation,  although  it 
might  formerly  be  regarded  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  recognized 
principles  of  chemical  combination.  It  has  been  found  that  there  arc 
sobttances  capable  of  causing  decompositions,  and  of  bringing  about  new 
unions  between  certain  elementary  and  compound  bodies,  merely  by 
nrtue  of  their  presence^  and  without  themselves  combining  with  either 
constituent.  The  numerous  cases  in  which  this  is  assumed  to  take  place 
have  led  to  the  invention  of  a  particular  term,  catalysis  (dissolution),  to 
indicate  the  property  in  question  ;  thus  marking  the  distinction  between 
what  takes  place  here  and  that  which  occurs  in  a  process  of  analysis, 
vltere  a  new  substance  being  presented  to  an  existing  combination 
annuls  it  by  uniting  itself  with  one  of  the  constituents.  The  following 
are  instances  of  the  kind. 

Ptatioam,  especially  when  in  that  state  of  minute  division  in  which  it 
k  known  as  spongy  platinum,  has  the  power  of  occasioning  the  union 
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of  various  inflammable  gases  with  oxygen,  at  a  temperature  at  which 
they  would  otherwise  remain  together  without  combining.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  or  oxygenized  water,  is  resolved  into  water  and  oxygen, 
(the  latter  passing  off  with  eflervescence),  by  the  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  alkalies,  metallic  oxides,  as  well  as  metals,  which  do 
not  combine  with  the  oxygen  liberated.  In  like  manner,  the  nitro-sul- 
phuric  acid  of  Pelouze  is  decomposed,  by  spongy  platinum,  by  oxide  oF 
silver,  by  metallic  silver,  by  powdered  charcoal,  and  by  other  substances^ 
which  are  not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
which  they  decompose. 

These  cases  of  catalytic  action  are  taken  from  the  inorganic  kingdom  ; 
but  they  occur  much  more  commonly  in  the  processes  of  organic  che-  ' 
mistry.  Of  the  vegetable  principles  upon  which  it  is  distinctly  exhi-  ^^ 
bited,  one  of  the  best  instances,  perhaps,  is  starch  ;  which  undergoes  the  3 
changes  into  sugar,  gum,  and  the  substance  called  by  the  French  cbe-  ^ 
mists  dextrine,  under  the  operation  of  agents  which  do  not  enter  into  ^j 
union  either  with  it,  or  with  the  ultimate  principles  of  which  it  consuls.  4^ 
This  change  is  effected  in  the  living  vegetable  by  the  operation  of  a  le-  )4i 
cretion  termed  diastase ;  but  the  chemist  can  imitate  it  by  various  other  ^° 
substances.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  in  produciof  ^ 
ether,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  It  has  commonly  been  attri-  ^ 
buted  to  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water,  which  causes  it  to  abstract  ^^ 
from  the  alcohol  the  proportional  which  it  contains,  and  so  to  convert  it  ji^ 
into  ether;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  potass,  chloride  of  sodium,  *m 
quicklime,  and  other  substances  which  possess  an  equal  affinity  for  this  % 
liquid  fail  of  converting  alcohol  into  ether;  and  Mitscherlich  has  shown  *^^ 
that,  if  alcohol  be  poured  upon  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  higher  ^<* 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  a  proportion  of  water  and  ether,  exactly  equi-  .  ^ 
valent  to  the  alcohol  employed,  will  distil  over;  so  that  the  sulphuric  j. 
acid,  having  united  with  neither  of  the  constituents,  must  be  regarded  as  Jig 
having  acted  catalytically.  This  new  principle  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  ^ 
to  the  formation  of  those  many  products,  which  result  from  the  selfsame  ,}m 
fluid  in  the  living  animal  and  vegetable.  In  this  way  we  may  compre-  ^ 
hend  how  from  the  sap  alone,  sugar  should  be  produced  in  one  part  of  ^ 
the  plant,  camphor  in  another,  an  essential  oil  in  a  third,  caoutchouc  or  ^_ 
milky  juices  in  a  fourth  ;  and  how,  from  the  blood  of  the  animal,  theva-  ^ 
rious  secretions  and  organizable  products  should  be  elaborated,  which  } 
are  characteristic  of  the  different  parts.  W 

The  proposition  under  consideration  will  also,  in  another  sense,  be     =. 
found  to  embrace  only  a  portion  of  the  truths  which  modern  chemistry     .^ 
has  revealed  to  us  ;  since  it  overlooks  the  very  remarkable  influence  which      1 
cohesive  attraction  exerts  upon  chemical  combinations.    This  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  solubility  of  recently  precipitated  silica  in  water, 
as  compared  to  its  entire  insolubility  when  in  a  state  of  aggregation  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  affords  us  the  only  clue  we  possess  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is  introduced  into  the  juices  of 
plants,  and  other  positions  from  which  its  nature  would  seem  to  exclude 
it.     But,  according  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  something  different  from  what  is 
commonly  known  as  cohesive  attraction  must  be  here  understood* 

"  There  is  another  mode  (be  remarks)  in  which  the  attraction  between  like 
bodies  appears  to  operate,  bearing,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  of  the  same  re* 
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to  the  cobesive  attraction  which  binds  together  their  particles,  as  the  at* 
B  between  opposite  masses  of  matter  of  dissimilar  natures,  when  in  op- 
electrical  conditions,  bears  to  the  elective  attraction  which  exists  between 
imate  atoms  of  each.  This  has  frequently  been  applied  by  geologists  and 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  that  ha?e  presented  themselves  to  their 
ition ;  bat  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
hemists.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  an  intimate  mixture  of  finely  com- 
d  aaod  and  clay  b  left  together,  as  in  the  common  operations  of  pottery, 
ea  will,  after  a  certain  time,  be  found  collected  in  clusters.  Dr.  Faraday 
iwD  that  the  same  principle  causes  camphor,  if  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a 
easel,  to  arrange  itself  round  certain  nuclei  on  the  surface,  instead  of 
M^ually  disseminated  throughout.  The  same  principle  has  been  called  in 
Ain  the  nodules  or  concretions  of  one  kind  of  stone,  as  of  flint,  so  fre- 
r  found  to  occur  in  rocks  of  another  description.  The  adhesion  of  smooth 
>f  glass  or  of  metal,  when  brought  into  close  contact,  and  the  property  of 

0  adiiere  to  solid  substances,  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  ca- 
attraction,and  to  the  hygrometric  power  belonging  to  certain  earths,  may 
looted  for  in  the  same  manner ;  as  may  also  the  capacity,  which  most 
aobatances  possess,  of  absorbing,  and  even  condensing  within  their  pores, 
et  with  which  they  happen  to  be  surrounded.  The  curious  manner  in 
^aaes  appear  in  some  cases  to  adhere  to  metallic  surfaces,  without  actu- 
»mbining  with  them,  seems  another  fact  in  illustration  of  the  same 
le. 

*ooceive  that  the  circumstances  by  which  this  singular  kind  of  attraction 
lated  deserve  a  more  full  investigation,  and  that  it  is  highly  proper  to 
■tah  it  by  a  separate  name  from  the  cohesive  attraction  sunsisting  be- 
Lbe  particles  of  matter.  Perhaps  the  term  adhesive  attraction,  which  has 
ready  proposed  for  it,  would  be  sufficiently  characteristic.  It  has  been 
oed,  indeed,  whether  this  species  of  attraction  is  essentially  different 
.hat  which  we  denominate  cohesive ;  and  it  may  safely  be  conceded  that 
Diary  cause  of  both  will  most  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  same.  But  so, 
»  may  cohesive  attraction  itself,  according  to  the  ingenious  generalization 
BBOtiy  be  included  under  the  same  law  as  that  of  gravitation ;  and  the 
ml  affinities  of  bodies  be  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  their  physical 
Uea,  as  Persoz  has  attempted  to  demonstrate. 

Mie  of  these  hypotheses  however,  even  if  they  were  fully  established,  and 
Dompletely  developed  than  they  can  claim  to  be,  ought  to  prevent  us 
aoging  under  distinct  heads,  and  treating  as  separate  branches  of  science, 
levenu  phenomena,  regarding  the  attraction  which  operates  between 
.  of  matter  distinct  from  that  which  takes  place  between  their  particles, 
rcrical  attraction  is  from  chemical  affinity ;  or  as  the  repulsive  energy 

1  by  heat  upon  masses  of  matter  is  from  the  same  force  which  imparts 
tic  condition  to  their  particles.**  (pp.  51-4.) 

ooly  one  of  the  propositions  first  stated  that  now  remaias  for  us 
aider,  is  that  one  which  set  forth  *'  that  the  water  attached  to  many 
,  though  essential  to  their  crystallization,  does  not  in  other  re- 
affect  their  properties/'  This  has  been  greatly  modified  by  recent 
:lies,  especially  those  of  Professor  Graham ;  which  have  shown 
ater  contributes,  not  merely  (as  was  supposed)  to  the  particular 
trical  form  which  a  mineral  has  a  tendency  to  assume,  but  like- 
o  the  chemical  relations  it  possesses  towards  other  substances. 
■or  Graham  establishes,  in  the  first  place,  that  acids,  such  as  the 
loric,  combine  with  water  in  certain  definite  proportions,  just  as 
o  with  bases  ;  that  one  atom  of  water  is  in  most  cases  necessary 
ir  existence ;  but  that  they  disengage  this  atom  when  they  unite 
BqaiTalent  quantity  of  any  other  base.  Thus  water  acts  as  an  acid 
XI.  so.  XXf.  10 
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with  bases,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrate  of  potass,  lime,  &c. ;  and  as  a  base 
in  the  instance  of  acids,  as  the  liquid  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  testify. 

We  may,  therefore,  distinguish  several  states  in  which  water  exists  as 
the  constituent  of  a  compound.     1st.  As  water  of  crystallization  ;  that 
is,  essential  to  the  crystalline  form  which  the  substance  assumes.     2d. 
As  an  acid,  combined  with  alkalies,  earths,  &c.     dd.  As  a  base,  being 
essential  to  the  existence  of  acids,  with  which  it  is  combined.     To  these 
Professor  Graham  has  since  added  a  fourth  condition,  in  which  it  may 
occur;  forming  what  in  his  last  Memoir  (1837)  he  has  called  constitu- 
tional water.  In  this  case,  we  have  a  certain  proportion  of  water  united 
to  a  given  salt,  but  capable  of  being  driven  ofT  from  it  by  another,  itk. 
consequence  of  the  stronger  attraction  which  the  latter  exerts.     Thus^ 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  &c.  contain  besides  their  water  of  cry»-« 
tallization,  a  proportion  of  constitutional  water,  which  may  be  replaced 
by  sulphate  of  potass.    This  constitutional  water  is  expelled  with  more 
difficulty  than  water  of  crystallization.     Thus,  of  the  seven  equivalents 
of  water  which  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  contains,  six  may  be  easilj 
driven  off,  but  one  remains  in  combination  at  410°  and  all  inferior  tem- 
peratures ;  and  it  is  this  one  which  is  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa, 
so  as  to  form  what  has  been  hitherto  termed  a  double  salt,  without  any 
change  in  external  form.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  this     '*- 
constitutional  water  is  not  really  acting  as  a  base  or  acid  ;  the  salt  with    ■  ^ 
which  it  is  united  serving  as  a  compound  radical.     The  curious  analogy 
between  the  effects  of  heat  on  plaster  of  Paris  and  the  arsenic  and  phos-    ,v~^ 
phoric  acids  would  seem  to  support  this  view.     Plaster  of  Paris  appears    ,^ 
to  consist  of  a  sulphate  of  lime  and  two  equivalents  of  constitutional    ^ 
water.     At  a  temperature  not  exceeding  270°,  this  salt  loses  its  water,    *|" 
but  retains  the  power  of  recombining  with  it,  or  setting ;  but  if  heated    ^ 
above  300°,  it  becomes  properly  sulphate  of  lime,  and  loses  the  ten-    j* 
dency  to  recombine  with  water.     Now,  according  to  the  researches  of   ^ 
Professor  Graham,  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  in  com- 
bination  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  which  is  here  termed  basic,  and     * 
which  may  be  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  other  salifiable  bases.   Thus, 
there  are  three  phosphates  of  soda,  known  under  the  names  of  the  alka-    ^^ 
line,  neutral,  and  acid  phosphates ;  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  of  the    \ 
atoms  of  water  have  been  replaced  respectively  by  the  soda.     But  on    ■ 
exposing  phosphoric  acid  to  heat,  one  atom  of  water  is  driven  off;  and    f^ 
an  acid  remains,  termed  the  paraphosphoric,  having  the  same  propor-    V^ 
tions  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  as  exist  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  com- 
bined with  only  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  capable  of  only  receiv- 
ing two  proportionals  of  a  base  in  their  stead.     And  if  this  acid  be 
exposed  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  another  atom  of  water  is  drives      I 
off,  and  the  product  is  metaphosphoric  acid,  which  is  only  capable  of 
uniting  with  one  proportional  of  a  salifiable  base.     Arsenic  and  telluric 
acids  have  a  tendency  to  form  similar  combinations. 

This  principle,  that  the  acid  possesses  an  affinity  for  just  so  many 
atoms  of  a  base  as  the  number  of  atoms  of  water  with  which  it  is  already 
combined,  is  probably  by  no  means  limited  to  the  cases  just  mentioned; 
and  it  has  been  ingeniously  brought,  by  Liebig,  under  the  general  fact^ 
that  no  acid  has  any  tendency  to  combine  with  a  base,  except  when  it 
already  contains  water,  or  at  least  hydrogen,  in  tlie  following  manner. 
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bosphoric  acid  owes  its  acid  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
noportioD  of  water ;  and  without  it,  like  dry  tartaric  acid,  has  no  ten* 
tncy  to  combine  with  bases.  Accordingly,  when  one  atom  of  water  is 
wtracrted  from  phosphoric  acid,  the  paraphosphoric  acid  which  remains 
ay  be  regarded  as  an  admixture  of  one  proportional  of  anhydrous 
nd  therefore  inactive)  phosphoric  acid,  with  two  which  still  retain  their 
•cnbiDiDg  power.  And  when  two  atoms  are  abstracted,  so  as  to  form 
etaphosphoric  acid,  we  may  view  this  as  really  composed  of  two  pro- 
^rtionals  of  anhydrous,  and  one  proportional  of  active,  phosphoric 
id. 

The  innportant  part  which,  in  these  cases,  water  seems  to  perform,  in 
iparting  to  the  compound  into  which  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  its  most 
rtiTe   properties,  and  the  impossibility  of  pointing  out  a  single  acid 
stitnte  at  once  of  water  and  of  its  constituent  hydrogen,  are   the 
rcumstances  that  principally  lend   a  foundation  to  the  bold  theory 
ready  noticed,  which  suppK)8e8  all  the  acids  to  consist  of  a  compound 
idical,  united  with  hydrogen  as  an  acidifying  principle.   The  arguments 
I  favour  of  this  view  are  stated  with   much  clearness  by  Professor 
rraham,  (Elements,  p.  389,  et  seq. ;)  but  they  need  not  be  here  dwelt 
a;  as  the  several  theories  suggested  on  these  points  are  admitted  by 
be  best  authorities  to  be  so  nearly  balanced,  that  new  discoveries  may 
t  any  moment  give  the  preponderance  to  one  over  the  other. 
The  only  other  important  modification  in  the  hitherto-recognized  prin- 
t|4es  of  chemical  philosophy  that  we  shall  now  notice  is  that  which 
as  been  termed  by  Dumas  (by  whom  it  has  been  proposed)  the  law  of 
ubiiituiicns.     We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  single  statement  of  it 
tbich   gives  to  our  minds  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  its  nature,  as  dis- 
ingiiished  from  the  general  law  of  definite  proportions  on  the  one  hand, 
od  the  doctrine  of  isomorphism  on  the  other.     It  is  founded  upon  the 
dea  that  the  several  elementary  bodies  may  be  divided  into  groups,  the 
aembers  of  which  may  severally  replace  or  be  substituted  for  each 
T/dbttTy    in  any  compound  into  which  one  of  them  enters,  without  pro- 
ducing any  essential  change  in  its  general  chemical  relations.      This 
frinciple  was  first  applied  to  the  action  of  chlorine  on  organic  com- 
founds.     When  chlorine  acts  upon  these  bodies,  for  every  atom  of  hy- 
dtogen  that  is  abstracted  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  atom  of 
diiorine  is  left  in  its  place.     The  same  doctrine  has  been  successfully 
tallied  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  other  agents  upon  the  same  bodies. 
Inis,  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  during  the  acetous  fermentation,  hydro- 
gm  is  withdrawn  in  the  form  of  water,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
It  the  same  time  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  exactly  equivalent 
{iiDtity  of  oxygen.     By  the  pursuit  of  this  principle,  chemists  have 
ken  lea  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  and  important  combinations,  and 
tkeir  operations  have  been  much  simplified,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to 
perform  in  a  short  time  what  was  formerly  the  labour  of  years.     This 
itelts  from  the  power  which  is  obtained  by  it,  of  predicting  (in  cases 
eatirely  unknown)  what  will  be  the  results  of  particular  decompositions. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  subordinate  laws,  "  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  bw  of  definite  proportions  in  particular  cases,  diminishing  the 
■vmber  of  combinations  abstractedly  possible,  and  restraining  the  indis- 
siminate  mixture  of  elements/'  which  we  formerly  spoke  of  (Vol.  V. 
X  323,)  as  remaining  to  be  discovered.     One  of  the  examples  adduced 
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by  M.  Dumas  will  perhaps  set  this  point  in  a  clearer  light.     If  acetic 
acid  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chlorine,  a  new  compound  will  be 
formed,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  original  acid  has  been  replaced  by 
chlorine.     This  is  called  chloroacetic  acid ;  and  as  it  fully  retains  its 
power  of  saturation  with  a  base,  it  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
same  type  with  acetic  acid.     Now  if  chloroacetic  acid  be  boiled  with 
alkali,  it  is  destroyed,  and  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform 
(a  compound  of  six  chlorine,  two  hydrogen,  and  four  carbon).     If 
acid  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  woiilc] 
resolve  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  and  a  carburet  of  hydrogen  ;  but  wkicJk, 
of  the  several  hydrocarburets  nearly  similar  in  composition  would  t>e 
produced  by  it  could  not  be  predicted  without  the  aid  of  this  law.    Tbe 
knowledge  that  the  two  compounds  in  question  are  of  the  same  chemical 
type,  however,  would  enable  the  chemist  to  assert  that  out  of  at  least    ^ 
four  possible  products,  that  one  would  be  evolved  which  correspoodi    ,^ 
most  nearly  in  composition  with  chloroform,  namely,  the  light  carburet,     >^ 
or  marsh  gas  ;  this  consists  of  eight  hydrogen  and  four  carbon,  and  n    ^ 
changed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  chloroform  (six  proportionals  of    s,. 
chlorine  being  substituted  for  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  hydro-    ^g 
gen),  thus  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  acetic  to  chloroacetic  acid.    ^^ 
This  is  what  is  found  experimentally  to  be  the  case.  Those  of  our  readers    *r,_ 
who  wish  to  have  M.  Dumas's  own  account  of  his  discovery  may  consult   ^ 
with  advantage  his  recent  Memoir  upon  the  Law  of  Substitutions,  aod   j.^^ 
the  Theory  of  Chemical  Types,  (Comptes  Rendus,  Feb.  5,  1840;  and   %^ 
Philosophical  Magazine,  May,  June,  and  July,  1840.)  ?^ 

We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  that  the  place  at  present  held   ^ 
by  chemistry  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  study  is  much  too  high;  and   ;, 
we  doubt  not  that  it  may  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers,  during   ^^^ 
their  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  that,  however  interesting  in  them-   ;^ 
selves,  the  statements  there  put  forth  had  no  very  direct  bearing  upon  the   ^^ 
objects  to  which  the  life  of  the  practitioner  is  devoted.     His  therapentic   \ 
employment  of  ether  is  not  affected  by  the  dispute,  whether  it  is  to  be  re-   -j^ 
garded  as  an  oxide  of  ethule  or  a  hydrate  of  olefiant  gas;  and  he  can  '^i— 
give  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  just  as  well  whether  he  believe  it  to  '^ 
consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  or  of  sulphatoxygen  and  mago^*  ^ 
sium.     The  practical  applications  of  chemistry  will  be,  for  the  most  part   {p 
at  least,  the  same,  whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  of  the  abstract  nature   ^ 
of  the  changes  themselves.     To  the  medical  student  (as  we  formerly  ob-  ^ 
served)  no  more  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  essential  than  that  wbick    ^ 
will  prevent  him  from  mixing  incompatibles  in  his  prescriptions,  and  will    '_-. 
enable  him  to  conduct,  with  tolerable  skill,  the  search  for  the  commonest 
poisons.     To  endeavour  to  cram  him  with  more  is,  in  our  view,  only  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  of,  or  to  drive  out  if  already  acquired,  knowledge 
of  a  much  more  useful  description.      We  are  ready  to  admit  that  tbe 
pharmaceutist  ought  to  be  further  instructed ;  yet  even  here,  a  very  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  chemistry  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  for  those  wio 
have  no  ambition  of  exploring  new  fields  of  research,  but  are  content  to 
go  on  in  the  beaten  path.      He  who  devotes  himself  to  the  business  of 
discovery  in  any  branch  of  science  must  undergo  a  special  preparation 
for  it ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  fair  that  such  preparation  shall  be  obligatorj 
upon  every  one,  however  limited  the  sphere  of  operation  which  he  con- 
templates. 
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Tbese  remarks  are  intended  peculiarly  to  apply,  however,  to  the  pre- 
:iiC  state  of  chemistry.  As  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  the  phar- 
aceutist  have  gradually  been  separated,  chemistry,  like  botany,  evi- 
^Dtlj  belongs  to  the  latter;  so  far,  at  least,  as  these  sciences  are 
nited  to  the  supply  of  therapeutic  agents.  And  the  peculiar  com- 
exity  which  necessarily  attends  the  present  transition  state  of  chemical 
lilosophy,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  what  have  been  for  long  re- 
Lrded  as  its  most  stable  foundations,  furnish  other  reasons  why  the  medi- 
d  student  should  be  perplexed  with  it  as  little  as  possible.  We  look  to  a 
ture,  however,  in  which  the  discoveries  now  in  progress  regarding  the 
al  nature  of  organic  compounds  shall  be  brought  to  bear  effectually 
pon  therapeutics ;  and  shall  not  only  furnish  us  with  many  new  and  im- 
3rtant  medicinal  agents,  but  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  discovery  of 
cinciples,  far  more  certain  than  any  we  at  present  possess,  which  shall 
e  the  guide  in  their  application.  But  the  prosecution  of  the  researches 
J  which  this  shall  be  accomplished  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  medi- 
al practitioner.  With  him  it  will  rest  to  bring  into  application  the  results, 
s  they  are  respectively  attained ;  but  organic  chemistry  is  a  science  which, 
0  pursue  with  any  prospect  of  success,  requires  the  devotement  of  the 
rhole  time  and  attention.  As  we  have  formerly  stated,  we  consider  it  an 
mportant  object  in  general  education,  to  communicate  as  comprehensive  a 
cnowledge  as  possible  of  the  principles  of  science ;  since,  by  this  prepara- 
tion, the  subsequent  pursuit  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 
And  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  exempt  chemistry,  even  though  its 
present  condition  appears  so  unsettled.  The  general  expressions  of  its 
phenomena  may  be  communicated,  without  the  theoretical  explanations  of 
them  ;  in  the  former  all  agree,  whilst  on  the  latter  almost  every  teacher 
irould  give  a  different  opinion.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  essential  con- 
nexion between  the  theory  and  the  phenomena  to  which  it  applies,  than 
between  the  question  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of  light  and  the  laws  of 
optics.  The  latter  may  be  taught,  as  every  one  knows,  without  in  the 
least  degree  involving  the  former. 

Now  it  is  in  this  manner,  we  think,  that  chemistry  ought  to  be  taught  at 
present.     Those  general  laws  should  be  stated  which  are  but  comprehen- 
ave  expressions  of  facts,  which  remain  unchanged  by  any  modification  of 
theory,  and  which  serve  as  the  guide  in  predicting  the  effects  of  the  ope- 
mtions  to  be  performed  ;  but  very  little  further  would  we  go.    A  student 
vfao  learns  a  particular  theoretical  explanation  from  a  teacher  whose 
lothority  and  talents  he  respects,  is  very  apt  to  retain  it  in  spite  of  clear 
etidence  to  the  contrary,  even  after  his  master  himself  may  have  aban- 
doned it ;  and  such  a  tendency  must  check  that  spirit  of  enquiry,  which 
if  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  the  student  can  obtain  from  this  kind 
of  training,  as  well  as  produce  positive  injury  by  habituating  the  mind  to 
tbe  retention  of  what  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.    There  is,  per- 
luips,  more  difficulty  in  teaching  chemistry  on  this  plan  than  most  other 
brsnches  of  science,  since  the  nomenclature  is  so  much  involved  in  its 
tbeory  ;  hut  we  are  so  far  conservative  in  our  tendencies,  that  we  would 
ntber  have  a  public  teacher  hold  by  the  old  as  long  as  he  can  (provided 
he  make  it  clearly  understood  that  it  may  not  improbably  have  to  undergo 
modification),  than  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  be 
always  grasping  at  novelty.    The  difficulty  is  no  small  one ;  especially 
when  the  teacher  is  himself  labouring  to  advance  the  theoretical  depart- 
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iihfl,  iillii  II  ('i-Mi-iiil  vifw  Iff  ihi*  nature  of  chemical  affinity  and  the  law 
fl  tlilhiMi  |iiii|Miili(inH,  he  dlustratcs  it  by  a  slcetch  of  the  properties  of 
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metallic  elements  and  their  most  important  compounds.  'From 
Asses  to  the  more  complex  subject  of  concurring  forces,  and 
ition  in  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  influence  of  these ;  and 
inder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  connexion 
electrical  and  chemical  phenomena,  as  developed  by  the  re- 
of  Faraday.  We  have  seldom  examined  a  work  which  has 
more  satisfaction,  both  in  its  design  and  execution,  or  which 
nore  strongly  recommend  as  calculated  to  afford  sound  know- 
its  subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive  form. 
ulky  Vegetable  Chemistry  of  Dr.  Thomson  professes  to  lay  be- 
British  chemical  public  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  present  state  of 
artment  of  the  science.  To  us,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
c  has  been  accomplished  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  we 
link  the  work  worthy  of  the  distinguished  author's  reputation, 
ins  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  but  they  are  ill  digested, 
I  of  analyses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  brought  together, 
any  proper  directions  to  the  student  as  to  their  respective  value ; 
^bo  is  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  name  and  character  of 
list  whose  results  are  set  forth,  will  be  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
ity  of  their  accuracy.  To  the  advanced  student  the  work  will  have 
Jue,  as  comprising  a  vast  amount  of  materials  which  he  would 
e  have  had  to  seek  in  many  scattered  sources :  it  is  not  suited 
>ginner. 


Art.  VII. 

hydrocephalus f  or  Water  in  the  Head,  an  Inflammatory  Disease, 
trable  equally  and  by  the  same  means  with  other  diseases  of  In^ 
ation.  By  David  D.  Davis,  m.d.,  m.r.s.l.  ;  Professor  of 
trie  Medicine  in  University  College,  and  one  of  the  Physicians 
iversity  College  Hospital. — London,  1840.     8vo. 

9  we  first  glanced  at  the  title  of  Dr.  Davis's  work,  we  suspected 
lad  chosen  a  subject  too  fully  investigated  by  preceding  authors 
much  room  for  fresh  discoveries, — at  the  present  time.  Whether 
rovement  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  disease  had  occurred  to 
tr,  was  a  question  which  we  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
ig  in  the  affirmative.  An  attentive  and  impartial  examination  of 
me  has  shown  us  that  our  suspicion  was  correct ;  for  we  have 
discover  in  it  the  smallest  addition  to  our  pathological  knowledge, 
t  we  award  higher  praise  to  the  treatment  advocated,  which  can 
be  considered  novel,  even  in  its  details.  The  literary  character 
3rk  is  even  still  more  defective,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  by  the 
ient  judgment  as  creditable  either  to  the  author  or  the  celebrated 
t  which  he  belongs.  No  doubt  the  extremely  faulty  style  in  which 
eal  of  the  work  is  written,  must  be  attributed  to  mere  carelessness 
art  of  the  author,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  manifold  blunders 
ch  it  abounds,  can  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  And  even  on 
imption  we  cannot  acquit  the  writer  of  blame  of  no  light  kind, 
peciaDy  in  his  relation  as  a  teacher  of  medicine.    If  his  avocations 
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prevented  him  from  paying  that  attention  to  the  compoBition  and  editing 
of  his  book  which  every  book  ought  to  receive,  he  might  surely  have  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  some  of  his  literary  friends  of  greater  leisure  than 
himself;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  he  could  have  found  many  pupils 
m  his  own  college,  the  revision  of  it  by  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
saved  his  reputation  from  the  literary  discredit  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
persons  ignorant  of  his  real  powers,  must  attach  to  it  after  the  present 
publication. 

There  is  another  unfortunate  character  of  composition  observable  ii 
several  parts  of  Dr.  Davis's  book,  however,  for  which  the  most  lenienl 
interpretation  must  hold  him  exclusively  responsible,  as  it  is  the  result  ol 
evident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  author:  this  is  the  fashioning  hii 
style  to  meet  the  comprehension  and  views  of  the  **  general"  readei 
Our  pages  bear  ample  testimony  of  our  desire  that  the  public  should 
instructed  in  everything  relative  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  pre 
vention  of  disease  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  medical  philosopher 
aspire  to  no  higher  or  more  digni6ed  office  than  that  of  such  an  instnictoi 
But  we  roust  ever  deprecate  the  attempt  in  works  on  scientific  or  pra^^.  « 
tical  subjects,  designed  for  the  profession,  to  write  down  to  the  standar^Ki 
of  non-professional  readers.  Whether  intended  or  not,  the  effect  of 
is — when  it  has  any  effect,  although  we  suspect  the  results  are  general] 
of  a  negative  kind — not  so  much  to  instruct  such  persons  in  matte: 
which  they  can  understand,  and  which  may  be  useful  to  them,  as  to 
their  thoughts  towards  the  doctor  who  writes  so  incomprehensibl; 
learnedly,  and  who,  doubtless,  can  heal  so  incomparably-cleverly. 

If  our  limits  will  allow,  we  may,  before  concluding,  extract  a  few  pa.^ 
sages  from  Dr.  Davis's  book  in  illustration  of  our  meaning,  and  in  jus'fci- 
fication  of  our  censure.  For  the  present  we  turn  to  the  more  agreeabs^le 
task  of  examining  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  publication  -. 

The  object  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  is  to  prove  tl»«t 
acute  hydrocephalus  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  vessels  and  iai- 
vesting  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  calls  for  the  same  remedies 
as  other  inflammations.     The  accuracy  of  this  doctrine  is  inferred  from 
the  disorganization  of  the  blood  common  to  this  and  to  all  inflammatoiy 
disorders,  and  evinced  by  the  following  morbid  appearances:  1,  opaci- 
ties and  fibrinous  adhesions  of  the  contiguous  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
2,  fibrinous  coatings,  linings,  and  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  org^o, 
and  within  its  cavities ;  3,  serous  effusions,  both  on  the  cerebral  surface 
and  between  the  convolutions,  and  also  between  the  membranes;  4,occa* 
sional  purulent  formations,  with  disorder  of  tissue,  as  of  the  temportl 
bone,  including  the  organ  of  hearing ;  5,  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  infiltrated  from  the  blood  bv  the  inflamed  cerebral  tis- 
sues,  and  which  Berzelius  regards  as  serum  of  the  blood,  diluted  with  seven 
times  its  volume  of  water. 

The  various  theories  of  acute  hydrocephalus  are  historically  sketched 
in  the  Introduction,  and  this  we  deem  the  best  part  of  Dr.  Davis's  work; 
although  even  this  is  marked  by  some  striking  defects.  The  disease  was 
first  described  as  a  distinct  affection  by  Mr.  Pasley,  of  Glasgow,  who  re* 
cords  a  case  of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays. 
In  1768  it  was  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Robert  Wbytt,  Pro> 
lessor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  gave  occasion  to  several  papers 
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Dra.  Fothergill  and  Watson  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Ob- 
snratioiis  and  Enqniries.     In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  work  is  a 
of  the  disease  cured  by  mercury,  published  by  Dr.  Dobson,  of 
Liverpool,  in  1775.     Up  to  that  period  the  current  theory  was,  that 
B  ^drocephalus  resulted  from  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  consequent  on  a 
B.   laxity  of  the  exhalents,  or  on  a  watery  state  of  the  blood ;  in  short, 
:J:iat  it  was  an  acute  idiopathic  dropsy.     In  opposition  to  this  theory. 
Dr.  C.  Quin  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  in  J  779,  in  which  he 
ixBaintained   that  hydrocephalus  is  inflammatory,  and  consists   in  pie- 
Liiora  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  brain,  resulting  in  the  effusion  of  an 
»€}ueous  fluid,  and  demanding  an  antiphlogistic  treatment.    This  opinion 
vras  expressed  by  Dr.  Withering  in  his  account  of  digitalis,  published  in 
1. 785 ;  and  also  by^Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  essay  published  in 
1. 793  ;    by  Dr.    Patterson,   of  Londonderry,   in  a  series  of  letters  to 
Dr.  Quia,  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  following  year ;  and  by  Dr.  Garnet, 
in  a  short  essay  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Medical 
mud  Physical  Journal  for  1801.     The  doctrine  was  combated,  though 
not   the  treatment,  in  the  essay  of  Dr.  J.  Cheyne  in  1818.     In  1814 
Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  endeavoured  to  revive  Whytt*s  theory  of  effusion 
from  debility  and  relaxation  of  vessels,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that 
**  neither  the  brain  itself  nor  its  membranes  in  any  case  of  genuine  hydro- 
oephalus  that  ever  yet  has  been  examined,  showed  any  appearance  of 
inflammation,  or  of  the  usual  effiects  of  this  having  taken  place."     Pro- 
lessor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  still  holds  the  opinion  of  Smyth.     The  next 
ivriter  on  hydrocephalus  was  Dr.  Yeats,  who  addressed,  in  1815,  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Wall,  Clinical  Professor  at  Oxford,  urging  attention  to  the  premo- 
nitory symptoms,  which  he  says  are  easily  controlled ;  but  if  neglected, 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  disease.     Some  time  after  appeared  the  highly 
practical  and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Golis,  of  Vienna,  translated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gooch.     Of  this  work  Dr.  Davis  tells  us  he  intends,  in  the  en- 
suing pages,  to  point  out  the  superiority  to  other  treatises,  and  to  sup- 
ply any  practical  deficiencies. 

We  expected  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  labours  of 
some  of  those  French  pathologists  who  support  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  our  author ;  for  instance.  Martinet,  Parent-Duchateiet,  and 
Lillemand.  The  omission  is  inexcusable  in  this  age  of  pathological  re- 
tearch.  Some  mention,  too,  should  have  been  made  of  that  curious  dis- 
covery of  Magendie  and  Guillot — the  hygrometric  property  of  the  brain. 
The  first  of  these  physiologists  pointed  out  that,  to  show  the  cerebro- 
ipinal  ventricular  fluid,  the  animal  must  be  examined  immediately  after 
<leath,  otherwise  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  disappears  in  the  midst  of  the 
Der?on8  substance.  Guillot  has  shown,  first,  that  during  life,  and  in 
bealth,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  full  of  serosity ;  that  the  quantity 
of  this  fluid  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
dissection ;  that  the  fluid  so  disappearing  is  to  be  found  in  the  cerebral 
lubttance ;  that  the  brain  is  hygrometric,  so  that  a  piece  of  the  cerebrum 
of  a  dog  jast  killed,  and  plunged  into  water  or  serum,  absorbs  its  own 
weight  of  these  fluids;  and  that  differences  exist  in  different  animals, 
and  io  the  same  animak,  according  to  age  and  the  interval  that  has  oc- 
curred between  its  death  and  the  period  of  examination.  A  new  light  is 
cast  on  the  subject  of  cerebral  efi^usion  by  this  discovery,  and  bene  for- 
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ward  it  will  be  necessary,  not  merely  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  fluid 
found  in  the  ventricles  or  cells  of  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue,  but 
likewise  of  that  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself.  If  this 
organ  is  soft,  and  yields  on  pressure  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  eflusion  is  dropsical.  This  is  seldom 
seen,  however,  in  acute  hydrocephalus ;  and,  when  it  is,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  accidental. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  doctrine  has  sprung  up  in  tfa 
French  school,  which  attributes  acute  hydrocephalus  to  deposition  of  tu 
bercular  granulations  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebral  layer  of  t! 
arachnoid  membrane;  in  other  words,  maintaining  the  strumous  natu 
of  the  disease.     MM.   Guersent,  Gherard,  Rufz,  Piet,  Bequerel, 

Dr.  Hennis  Greene,  have  zealously  supported  this  view,  and  have  acca ^ 

mulated  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  in  its  support. 

Dr.  Davis  passes  over  the  distinction  of  external  and  internal  hydro  — . 
cephalus,  and  the  several  forms  of  each,  and  restricts  himself  to  thte^^t 
form  of  the  latter  in  which  the  eflused  fluid  is  contained  in  the  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  He  divides  this  into  three  stages:  1,  the  formative  (( 
predisposing);  2,  the  inflammatory;  and  3,  that  of  eflusion,  which 
commonly  fatal. 

The  first  or  formative   stage  of  hydrocephalus  is  more  diflusely  d( 
scribed  than  is  compatible  with  clearness.    We  do  not  think  it  necessai 
to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  description,  which  varies  in  no  im[ 
respect  from  what  is  found  in  every  work  of  character  on  the  subject, 
were  struck  with  the  omission  of  one  symptom,  namely,  alternate  evei 
ing  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions,  constituting  *'  Infantile  Remi 


tent  Fever,"  which  is  certainly  a  highly  important  premonitory  sympto 
of  the  disease. 

Minutely  as  the  second  or  inflammatory  stage  is  described,  yet  no  roei 
tion  is  made  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  at  the  commencement,  whi( 
marks  the  highly  irritable  retina  ;  nor  yet  of  the  change  from  contnh»<<^- 
tion  to  dilatation,  so  uniformly  observed  when  eflusion  is  taking  plac^s-e. 
Now  this  state  of  the  pupil  is  as  important  a  sign  as  the  sk)w,  uneqn^aKi, 
and  intermitting,  '*  and  easily  quickened  pulse,  which  indicates  efipsi- 
sion  ,,,.**     ^^  An  eruption**  on  the  shoulders  and  nape  of  the  neck      h 
said  by  Dr.  Davis  to  be  symptomatic  of  this  and  the  third  stage  of  tJie 
disease  ;  but  of  its  specific  character  nothing  is  said. 

The  symptoms  of  the  third  stage  are  accurately  related,  aHowance 
being  made  for  obscurity  and  other  vices  of  style,  which  in  this  part  of 
the  book  seem  to  have  attained  their  highest  pitch.     The  general  de«        " 
scription  of  symptoms  would  have  been  more  complete  if  some  notice         ^ 
had  been  taken  of  their  chief  varieties,  which  are  sometimes  a  puzzle  to 
the  medical  attendant.     Thus,  the  premonitory  stage  may  be  absent, 
and  the  attack  be  suddenly  ushered  in  by  strong  convulsions.     Some- 
times the  pulse  is  never  slow,  or  never  presents  that  change  from  slow* 
ness  to  extreme  frequency,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  last  stage. 
Occasionally  there  is  neither  permanent  contraction,  nor  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  but  an  irregularity  in  the  contraction  of  the  iris;  so  that  when 
a  candle    is  brought  near  it  will   dilate  instead   of  contracting,  and 
when  the  candle  is  withdrawn,  it  will  contract  instead  of  dilating.    Again, 
children  have  been  seen  to  retain  their  consciousness  to  the  last.  | 
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The  chapter  on  the  diagnosis  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  under  the  head  of 
athognomonic  symptoms,  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  previous  one  on 
fmptoms.  It  offers  no  clue  to  the  more  exact  discrimination  of  this 
-om  the  other  maladies  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  as  softening, 
racbnitis  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  ventricles  (Martinet  and 
'arent-Duchatelet),  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  ileum  and  of 
le  other  small  intestines,  and  intestinal  worms.  The  subject  of  diagnosis 
I  in  point  of  fact  absolutely  overlooked  :  a  striking  proof  of  the  negli- 
ent  and  hasty  construction  of  this  work,  notwithstanding  the  self-com- 
lacency  with  which  the  author  speaks  of  ''the  above  accurate  and 
arefuUy  drawn  picture,"  alluding  to  his  diagnostic  sketch. 

Id  treating  of  the  specially  predisposing  causes  ''  to"  (of)  acute  hydro- 
ephalus,  great  stress  is  very  justly  laid  on  the  irritation  of  teething^ 
bough  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  to  justify  the  phrase,  ''it  may  be  here 
dvantageously  intimated  to  the  reader  that  the  irritation  from  teething 
I  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  the  occasional  cause  of  acute  hydrocephalus 
luring  the  three  6rst  years  of  life."     Another  frequent  predisposing 
aose  is  the  too  common  substitution  of  artificial  for  the  natural  food, 
laring  the  early  period  of  infancy,  a  practice  justly  condemned  by  the 
lathor.     A  curious  example  of  the  predisposing  power  of  mental  emotions 
»f  the  mother  during  the  close  of  pregnancy,  is  extracted  from  the  work 
^f  Dr.  Golis,  who  relates  that  in  1809  most  of  the  children  born  after  the 
lombardment  of  Vienna,  were  seized  with  convulsions,  twenty  or  thirty 
lays  after  birth,  and  died.     Traces  of  inflammation  were  found  within 
ht  cranium,  and  in  the  ventricles  efi'usions  of  lymph  and  serum.     The 
>ther  predisposing  causes  enumerated,  do  not  call  for  any  observations. 
Dr.  Davis  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  volume  to  the  examination  of 
:he  proximate  cause  of  hydrocephalus.     He  tells  us  that  collections  of 
»erous  fluid  in  the  cerebral  cavities  were  seen  and  are  recorded  by  noso- 
logists  prior  to  the  last  century,  but  were  attributed  by  none  to  inflam- 
matory action.     A  dissection  of  this  kind  was  given  in  1676  by  Borelli, 
in  his  Histories  and  Medico-Physiological  Observations  (obs.  38);  an- 
other by  Morgagni,  in  his  great  work  De  Sedibus  etCausis  Morborum,  (ep. 
1,  act.  2  ;)  and  others  again  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ep.  of  the  1st  book, 
^e  are  warranted  in  concluding  from  the  silence  of  writers  at  this  period, 
that  the  inflammatory  origin  of  these  effusions  was  unknown,  and  indeed 
until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Quin*s  dissertation  in  1779,  upwards  of  a 
century  after,  no  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.     This  author  is 
Qodoubtedly  the  parent  of  the  inflammatory  theory,  though  from  his 
father  he  learnt  the  distinction  of  hydrocephalus  into  acute  and  chronic. 
Hie  inflammatory  nature  of  the  acute  variety,  he  inferred  from  observing 
that  when  the  headach  was  severest,  vascular  excitement  was  strongest, 
tod  that  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  head  evinced  a  plethora,  further 
iliown  by  repeated  epistaxis  before  the  attacks.    The  vessels  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  too  were  fuund  by  him  much  injected  ;   and 
opacities,  thickening,  patches  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  serous  effusions  in 
the  ventricles,  were  observed  in  several  post-mortem  examinations.     It  is 
singular  that  neither  Dr.Quinnor  any  of  his  contemporaries  adopted  a  line 
oftreatment  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine.     Indeed,  it  is  only  of  late 
years,  that  the  profession  has  treated  hydrocephalus  on  the  antiphlo- 
pstic  plan;  the  contrary  doctrine  inculcated  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth 
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having  had  great  weight  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  new  theory. 
The  works  of  Drs. Underwood,  John  Clarke,  and  Abercrombie,  corroborate 
the  modern  view,  yet  Dr.  Davis,  never  naming  the  two  latter  authors, 
questions  if  it  is  generally  received,  and  says,  "  but  unfortunately,  tliis 
pathology  has  been  more  of  a  tacitly  admitted  principle,  which,  however, 
nas  not  been  unfrequently  denied,  than  a  doctrine  of  an  operative  liuing 
faith^"  (p.  211.)     A  series  of  cases  with  dissections  from  the  admirabl 
work  of  Goiis,  are  introduced  to  show  that  an  inflammatory  state  of  th< 
blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon  is  the  true  proximate  cause  of  hydroce- 
phalus ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  several  other  dissections,  publisl 
by  Dr.  Cheyne  shortly  before  the  date  of  Golis*s  work. 

Here  Dr.  Davis  closes  his  argument  for  the  inflammatory  nature  oS —  i 
acute  hydrocephalus;  and  tlioughwe  agree  in  much  that  he  has  said,  an<=^  I 
admit  the  weight  of  the  concurrent  testimony  he  has  adduced,  yet  w< 
cannot  award  him  the  praise  of  having  shed  any  new  light  on  the  patho- 
logy of  hydrocephalus.  Neither  in  his  arguments  nor  in  his  pathoiogica 
researches,  do  we  discover  any  of  that  cogency  or  originality  which  wi 
were  led  to  expect. 

Treatment,  The  most  important  of  the  remedies  of  hydrocephalus  is,  ii 
Dr.  Davis's  opinion,  bloodletting ;  which  may  be  employed  as  a  prophy — 
lactic  in  the  premonitory  stage,  when  the  only  symptoms  are  cerebral 
cular  turgescence  with  pyrexia.   The  first  bleeding,  to  be  effectual,  shouK 
be  carried  to  complete  fainting,  the  blood  being  drawn  quickly  from  a  lar|^ 
orifice.     A  repetition  of  the  depletion  will  rarely  be  necessary,  as  the  dii 
ease  will  generally  have  been  arrested  by  this  vigorous  treatment.      F< 
a  child  below  five  years  of  age,  Dr.  Davis  considers  cupping  behind 
ears  preferable  to  venesection,  on  account  of  the  diminutiveness  of 
veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  to  leeches,  on  account  of  the  dii 
culty  of  computing  the  exact  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  by  thei 
The  extent  to  which  cupping  may  be  carried  is  thus  laid  down  :    Fro 
an  infant  a  year  old,  from  4  to  5  oz.  of  blood  may  be  abstracted,  ai 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  more  on  the  second  day  of  stupor,  especial 
if  the  head  is  hot;  from  one  two  years  old,  from  5^  to  6  oz. ;  from  one 
from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  from  5  to  10  oz. ;  from  one  of  from  6  to  10  yea 
of  age,  from  10  to  18  oz.     But  in  all  these  cases,  fainting  should  be  pr« 
duced.     Next  to  cupping,  the  opening  of  the  jugular  vein  is  most  r^* 
commended. — Agreeing  generally  with  this  plan  of  treatment  in  decided  1 7 
acute  cases  in  children  of  ordinary  powers,  we  must  caution  our  young^c/ 
readers  against  its  indiscriminate  employment.    There  are  not  a  few  caseSf 
even  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  in  which  it  is  only  applicable  in  a  most 
modified  degree ;  and  there  are  many  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  it 
is  altogether  inadmissible. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  pretty  well  recovered  from  the  faintness  io* 
duced  by  the  bleeding,  an  emetic  should  be  given ;  for  instance,  \  a, 
of  tartar  emetic  with  5  grs.  of  ipecacuanha,  and  vomiting  promoted  by 
draughts  of  fluid  at  intervals.  In  this  way  the  morbid  excitability  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  powerfully  subdued.  The  sickness  and  nausea 
may  continue  for  several  hours  with  ultimate  advantage,  a  fact  which 
induces  Dr.  Davis  to  add  this  piece  of  encouragement  by  way  of 
caution,  "  Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  caution 
parents  against  placing  any  confidence  in  certain  alarming,  and  other-        ^ 
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uncalled  for  obserrations  of  druggists*  apprentices^  and  other  young 
emtlemen  occupied  in  shops  of  pharmacy,  about  the  magnitude  of  doses 
f  medicines  intended  for  young  children." 

Next  to  bloodletting  and  emetics,  the  author  places  the  reduction  of 
•mperature,  by  means  of  cold  applications ;  for  instance,  **  iced  water, 
r  other  solutions  of  water  impregnated  with  a  variety  of  salts,  vinegar, 
re./'  and  contained  in  a  Mackintosh's  water-cushion,  which  should  be 
hanged  every  half  hour,  as  long  as  it  appears  agreeable  to  the  child. 
n  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  if  the  naked  hand  is  applied  to  the 
neovered  forehead  or  occiput,  a  marked  excess  of  temperature  will  be 
oticed,  and  more  accurately  still,  by  a  pocket  thermometer.  As  long 
8  the  head  continues  preternaturally  hot,  so  long  will  the  infant,  if  con- 
cious,  appear  to  hail  the  cushion,  and  so  long  ought  it  to  be  continued. 
To  blisters,  the  author  does  not  assign  a  high  place  among  the  remedies 
»f  acute  hydrocephalus;  he  believes  them  absolutely  injurious  when  used 
is  a  first  remedy,  without  previous  ample  bloodletting.  He  recom- 
nends  that  they  should  be  applied  over  a  large  surface  of  the  parietal 
'cgions,  the  forehead  and  occiput  being  constantly  bathed  with  eva- 
porating lotions. 

Mercury  he  considers  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  disease ;  as  a  purga- 
tive he  gives  it  in  the  form  of  calomel  In  doses  of  2  or  3  grs.,  sometimes 
twice  that  quantity,  with  6,  8,  or  12  grs.  of  jalap,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's age,  as  soon  as  the  sickness  consequent  on  the  emetic,  shall  have 
ceased.     Where  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive,  he  adds  occasionally 
ST'i  ^o  i»^'i>  or  even  more,  of  croton  oil.     Calomel  is  no  less  valuable 
■s  a  cholagogue,  when  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is  suspended,  or  in 
other  words,  its  circulation  much  obstructed  :  which  frequently  predis- 
poses to  affections  of  the  brain,  by  destroying  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation, 8o  that  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  takes  place.     When 
exhibited  with  a  view  to  promote  the  biliary  secretion,  Dr.  Davis  ad- 
'viies  the  dose  to  be  from  1  to  3  grs.  every  three  hours.     Frequently  a 
'very  active  purgative  will  be  required  at  the  same'  time.     A  third  object 
in  employing  calomel  is  to  produce  its  specific  efiect,  with  the  view  of 
wbdaing  inflammatory  action.     On  this,  however,  the  author  tells  us  he 
does  not  much  depend,  except  the  system  shall  have  been  reduced  by 
the  lancet.     At  the  same  time  he  would  administer  calomel  in  cases  where 
lileediog  would  be  too  late,  or  otherwise  inadmissible.     On  the  whole, 
k  conuders  mercury  inferior  as  a  curative  agent  to  any  of  the  other 
ictire  remedies  enumerated,  and  this  opinion  derives  confirmation  from 
tke  results  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  treatment  of  twenty  cases  of  hydrocephalus 
bj  bleeding  and  calomel.     The  number  of  recoveries  was  only  nine. 

Such  is  Dr.  Davis's  account  of  the  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 
A  leries  of  paragraphs,  thirteen  in  number,   succeeds,  detailing  the 
^'drcamstances  indicative  of  danger  of  acute  hydrocephalus,which  should 
operate  as  a  warning  to  parents  and  guardians  to  take  the  advice  of 
their  medical  friends  in  good  time."     We  cannot  see  the  use  of  this 
iQperfluous  recapitulation.     If  there  are  so  many  indications  of  liability 
to  the  disease,  parents  and  guardians  will  be  bewildered  by  the  mere  enu- 
aeration,  even  if  they  could  be  supposed  competent  to  appreciate  the  in- 
dications and  the  succeeding  cases  which  are  meant  as  illustrations. 
The  work  doses  with  the  details  of  six  cases,  successfully  treated  by 
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the  author  at  University  College  Hospital,  on  the  rigorous  plan  alrea 
described.  We  are  told  that  the  records  of  the  institution  present  simi 
results  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  are  assured  that  no  less  suco 
may  be  expected  from  the  treatment  in  private  practice,  so  long  as  t 
disorder  is  submitted  early  enough  to  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 

In  thus  closing  our  sketch  of  the  author's  treatment  of  hydrocephal 
we  cannot  help  repeating  that  it  has  no  claims  either  to  novelty 
originality ;  scarcely  a  modern  author  or  practitioner  of  reputation  I 
professes  similar  therapeutic  principles.  If  the  reader  will  but  turn 
Dr.  John  Clarke's  excellent  Commentary  on  the  Diseases  of  Childrc 
he  will  read  a  con6rmation  of  our  remarks  in  the  observations  on  bloc 
letting  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  in  short,  on  the  treatment 
the  disease  in  general. 


Art.  VIII. 

Cancer,    By  Walter  Hayle  Walshe,  m.d.     {Cyclop<Bdia  ofPracti 
Surgery,  Parts  VI.  &  VII.) — London,  1840.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  102 

The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  cancer,  and  the  admirable  a 
elaborate  manner  in  which  it  is  here  treated,  induce  us  to  deviate  fr 
our  usual  practice  of  not  noticing  individual  articles  in  periodical  wor 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  intentional  omissions,  to  be  suppi 
under  the  proper  alphabetical  heads.  Dr.  Walshe's  memoir,  indeed,  a 
be  considered  a  complete  monography.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  many  m 
tinct  works,  and  surpasses  in  merit  the  majority  that  come  into 
hands.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  first  of  which  cancer  in  g& 
ral  is  considered ;  and  in  the  second,  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  those 
sues  and  organs  in  which  it  is  likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  pr 
tical  surgeon.  The  first  part  is  that  to  which  our  attention  must  be  pi 
cipally  confined.  Turning  to  the  end  of  it  for  an  instant,  we  extract 
definition  of  cancer,  which  Dr.  Walshe  deduces  from  all  that  he  has  s 
before :  **  Cancer  is  a  disease  anatomically  characterized  by  the  presei 
of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  colloid,  originating  in  a  general  vitiatioa 
the  economy,  and  possessing  the  properties  of  assimilation,  of  reprodc 
tion,  and  of  destroying  life  by  a  peculiar  cachexia."  (p.  650.) 

Assuming  cancer  or  carcinoma  as  a  genus,  Dr.  Walshe  recognizes  ei 
cephaloid,  scirrhus  and  colloid,  as  species.  But,  as  most  writers  on  tl 
subject  have  hitherto  been  more  keenly  perceptive  of  the  differences 
these  products,  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  the 
analogies,  as  maintained  by  Young  and  Carswell,  and  Laennec,  Ott 
Cruveilhier,  and  Muller,  in  order  to  justify  his  grouping  them  togethc 
and  separating  them  from  all  other  morbid  formations.  According! 
he  refers  to  the  points  in  which  they  agree  anatomically,  chemicall 
physiologically.  Bind  pathologically ;  and  then  remarks  that  their  title 
be  united  is  quite  as  strong  in  respect  of  practical  medicine  and  surge 
as  in  respectof  scientific  pathology;  a  consideration,  it  is  justly  observe 
of  the  highest  importance. 

In  a  table,  which  we  subjoin,  our  author  displays  the  method,  accor 
ing  to  which,  as  apparently  best  in  accordance  with  the  present  state 
knowledge,  he  treats  of  carcinoma  in  general. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  carcinoma  is  distinguished  m 
adventitious  heterologous  tissue.    The  circumstance  of  being  a  tiasoe 
susceptible  of  undergoing  all  the  chang^es  of  increase  and  decay,  is  a 
important  feature  of  carcinoma,  and  it  is  duly  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Walshe 
but  he  remarks  that  Adams,  Baron,  Carmichael,  and  Cruveilhier  go 
far  in  their  views  regarding  the  independent  vitality  of  carcinoma. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  chapters  on  the  Anatomy 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeia  of  Carcinoma,  we  would  have 
reader  accompany  us  to  p.  647,  where  we  find  Dr.  Walshe  exhibitin; 
tabularly  the  characteristics  of  the  three  species  of  carcinoma ;  thus 


EneephaMd. 
RcMmbles  lobulated  cerebrml 


If  commonly  opaque  from  iti 
liest  formation. 
If  of  dead  white  colour. 


Contains  a  mulUtude  of  mi- 
nute vetaels. 

It  lew  hard  and  denie  than 
idrrhua. 

Is  Arequentlj  found  in  the  veins 
Issuing  from  the  diseased  mass. 

The  predominant  mlcrotcopl- 
cal  elements  are  globular,  not 
always  distinctly  ceUular,  and 
caudate  corpuscula. 

Occasionally  attains  an  enor« 
mous  bulk. 

Has  been  observed  in  almost 
every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Very  commonly  coexists  in 
several  parts  or  organs  of  the 
same  subject. 

Is  remarkable  for  its  occa- 
rional  vast  rapidity  of  growth. 

Is  fluently  the  seat  of  in- 
terstitial  hemorrhage  and  depo- 
sition of  black  or  bistre^oloured 
matter. 

When  softened  into  a  pulp 
appears  as  a  dead  white  or  pink 
opaque  matter  of  creamy  con- 
•istence. 

Subcutaneous  tumours  are 
slow  to  contract  adhesion  with 
the  skin. 

Uleerated  encephaloid  is  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  hemorrhage, 
followed  by  rapid  fungous  de- 
velopment. 

The  progress  of  the  disease 
after  ulceration  is  commonly 
very  rapid. 

Is  Che  most  oommon  form 
'"-  whidi  secondary  cancer 


Resembles  rind  of  bacon  tra- 
versed by  cellulo-flbroos  septa. 

Has  a  semitranqiarent  glossi- 


Haa  a  dear  whitbh  or  Uuish 
ydlow  tint. 

Is  comparatively  ill  supplied 
with  vessels. 

Is  exceedingly  Arm  and  dense. 


Has  not  been  distinctly  do> 
tected  in  thb  situation. 

The  main  microscopical  con- 
stituents are  juxtaposed  nuclear 
cells ;  caudate  corpuscula  do  not 
exist  in  it. 

Rarely  acquires  larger  dimen- 
sions than  an  orange. 

Its  seat,  as  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation. Is  somewhat  more 
limited. 

Is  not  unusually  solitary. 


Ordinarily  grows  slowly. 

Is  comparatively  rarely  the 
seat  of  thcae  changes. 


Resembles,  when  softened,  a 
yellowish  brown  semitransparent 
gelatinous  matter. 

Scirrhus  thus  situated  usually 
becomes  adherent* 

Scirrhous  ulcers  much  less  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  hemorrhage, 
and  fungous  growths  (provided 
they  retain  the  scirrhous  cha- 
racter) are  now  more  slowly  and 
less  abundantly  developed. 

There  is  not  such  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  after  ulcera- 
tion has  set  in. 


Haa  the  appeanuM*  of 
tidesof  Jelly  InlaMInn 
alveolar  bed. 

The  contained  matter  Is 
Ingly  transparent. 

Greenish  yellov  ia  Its 
minant  hue. 

(Its  vessdshavem 
Setently  examined  as  yet.) 

The  JtUy.like  mmUtr  is 
ceedlngly  soft;  a  ooUold 
Is,  however,  firm  and 

The  pultaceons  variety 
been  detected  in  the  Teins* 

Is  composed  of  odls  in  a 
of  emftotteinsfif. 


Observes  a  mean  in  this  i». 
spect. 

Haa  so  far  been  seen  in  a 
limited  number  of  parts  only. 

Hss  rardy  been  met  with  h 
more  than  one  oigan. 

Grows  with  a  medlmn  d^ist 
of  rapidity. 


Undergoes  no  visible  dtfft 
of  the  kind. 


""^nch  less  common  before        Hss  so  far  been  obit 
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jiieat  as  the  number  aud  varieties  of  these  distinctive  characters  of 
eplialoidy  scirrhus,  and  colloid  are,  they  are  insufficient,  Dr.  Walshe 
arks,  to  counterbalance  the  weighty  reasons  afforded  by  the  following 
8  for  uniting  them  into  a  genus,  reasons  which  induce  some  eminent 
lologists  to  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  formation  primarily : 
rhe  different  species  are  found  coexisting  in  different  organs  in  the 
e  subject.  2.  They  are  even  met  with  in  one  and  the  same  organ  in 
e  proximity.  3.  After  the  ablation  of  a  cancerous  tumour,  the 
oduced  growth  frequently  belongs  to  a  different  species  from  the 
inal:  thus,  encephaloid  follows  scirrhus;  scirrhus  more  rarely  ence- 
Old  (Muller):  encephaloid  appears  in  distant  parts  after  the  removal 
oUoid.  4.  In  the  hard  state  encephaloid  and  scirrhus  are  not  to  be 
lOguished  by  their  physical  characters.  5.  Structure  possessing  the 
earance  of  scirrhus  may  soften  into  true  cerebriform  pulp. 
iTe  now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  anatomy,  physi- 
^,  pathology,  and  therapeia  of  carcinoma  are  treated. 
Tnder  the  head  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Walshe  considers  the  gross  anato- 
al  characters,  the  microscopical  characters,  the  chemical  characters, 
form,  and  the  varieties,  successively  of  encephaloid,  scirrhus,  and 
oid.  All  these  points  are  very  ably  and  fully  discussed.  A  very 
d  abridgment,  illustrated  by  engravings,  is  given  of  the  microscopical 
marches  of  Miiller,  to  which  we  lately  called  the  attention  of  our 
lers  on  the  occasion  of  their  coming  before  us  in  an  English  dress,  by 
care  of  Dr.  West.  This  part  of  Dr.  Walshe's  memoir,  therefore, 
d  not  detain  us,  especially  as  our  limited  space  will,  we  fear,  be 
rcely  sufficient  for  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  important  practical 
ter  with  which  the  memoir  abounds. 

Colloid  being  the  least  generally  known  of  the  three  species  of  carci- 
na,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  have  presented  to  him  the 
owing  account  which  Dr.  Walshe  gives  of  a  specimen  of  the  disease 
acting  the  stomach  recently  examined  by  him;  some  of  the  charac- 
tstics  of  colloid,  in  comparison  with  those  of  encephaloid  and  scirrhus, 
have  already  quoted  ;  we  would  only  further  premise  that  the  morbid 
Mluction  in  question  was  first  distinguished,  described,  and  named  by 
enaec.  A  tolerably  accurate  description  of  it  was  also  given  in  1816 
Otto;  and  an  illustrative  engraving  in  his  *'  Beobachtungen*'  conveys, 
(Qgh  in  a  rough  manner,  its  characteristic  features ;  the  disease,  which 
mrred  in  the  stomach,  was  however  described  by  him  as  scirrhus  of 
It  organ.     But  to  return  to  Dr.  Walshe's  case : 

'  The  morbid  matter  occupied  about  one  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ID,  termioating  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  and  formed  an  irre- 
ar  j^lobolar  elevation  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  high  (exclusive  of 
coats  of  the  stomach),  two  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  Over  by  far  the 
Iter  part  of  its  surface,  which  was  irregularly  mammillated,  and  of  a  greenish 
low  tint,  the  morbid  matter  was  uncovered,  and  exhibited  its  characteristic 
K>lar  and  jelly-like  aspect.  But  on  the  confiues  these  characters  were  only 
a  io  some  spots,  where  destruction  of  the  investing  mucous  membrane  had 
n  place :  tnis  destruction  seemed  to  consist  in  a  simple  wearing  out  from 
doal  attennation ;  there  was  no  hardening  or  elevation  of  the  borders  of  the 
til  perforations  thus  produced,  nor  had  they  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
!rs.  Surroonding  this  mass,  on  its  cardiac  border,  was  an  elevated  flabby 
■atioo,  more  than  half  an  inch  high,  and  three  lines  thick  in  some  places, 
I  tlie  feel  of  a  piece  of  lung  condensed  by  simple  pressure.    On  making  a 
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Bection  of  this  production,  the  colloid  tumour  and  the  coats  of  the  stomachy  th< 
following  were  found  to  be  their  condition  and  mode  of  relation.    The  peri- 
toneum was  everywhere  traceable,  and  in  some  parts  considerably  thickened 
the  muscular  tunic,  of  a  pale  yellow-green  tint,  varied  from  |th  to  |th  of 
inch  in  thickness ;  the  major  part  of  the  colloid  mass  lay  on  the  gastric  aurfac 
of  the  cellulo-fibrous  membrane,  to  which  it  adhered  closely;  in  one  or  tw->. 
points  of  its  periphery  the  diseased  structure  penetrated,  as  it  were,  throogb  tbf 

membrane  and  the  muscular  coat  down  to  the  peritoneum,  along  the  inner  su' 

face  of  which  it  then  spread  for  about  half  an  inch.  Where  the  mucous  membrai:^  S 
existed  entire  over  the  colloid  structure,  it  could  i>e  dissected  from  off  thelatt^^^ 
without  injuring  the  cancerous  cells ;  a  fact  showing  that  the  morbid  matter  w-  ^^ 
here  developed  between  the  cellulo-fibrous  and  the  mucous  tunics.  But  t(^^  < 
colloid  alveoli  also  extended,  gradually  decreasing  in  closeness  and  namb^j.  *^ 
into  the  elevated  production  already  referred  to :  this  seemed  itself  to  be  no*'  ^^ 
thing  more  than  a  hypertrophous  state  of  a  fold  of  the  mucous  coat,  accompa.  _^*^ 
nied  with  flabby  induration  ;  it  had  neither  the  structure  nor  the  consistence  of     ''"^ 

any  form  of  indurated  carcinoma,  and  its  gastric  surface  was  perfectly  soiuKf     / 

and  apparently  healthy.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  mucous  membrane,  pre-  . 
▼iously  rendered  hypertrophous,  may,  as  well  as  the  cellulo-fibrous  and  moconi  / 
tunics,  become  the  nidus  of  the  diseased  formation.**  (pp.  600-1.)  . 

Under  the  head  of  Physiology  are  examined  some  of  the  pbenomeoa  : 
influencing  and  attending  the  evolution  of  carcinoma ;  the  circurostancei 
of  its  origin,  growth,  and  decay.  The  different  species  are,  contrary  to 
the  plan  adopted  with  their  anatomy,  considered  together,  '*  in  order  to 
avoid  the  repetitions  which,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  phv- 
aiological  processes,  a  separate  examination  of  each  would  unavoidably 
entail." 

Dr.  Walshe  subjects  to  a  very  searching  criticism  the  principal  views 
which  have  been  broached  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  carcinoma,  by 
Pouteau,  Abernethy,  C.  Wenzel,  Broussais,  Breschet,  Ferrus,  ADdral) 
Hodgkin,  Cruveilhier,  Carswell,  and  he  concludes  as  follows : 

*'  From  these  investigations,  however,  an  important  fact  derives :  the  micro- 
scopical elements  of  cancerous  growths  and  their  mode  of  propagation  an 
identical  with  those  not  only  of  benignant  tumours,  but  of  the  normal  embrjoiie 
tissues.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  Miiller  in  his  inference,  that  this  identity 
proves  carcinoma  not  to  be  a  heterologous  formation.  As  it  appears  to  at, 
such  identity  simply  shows  that  the  heterologous  character,  vbible  and  ]wl* 
pable  as  it  is,  is  produced  not  by  the  nature,  but  by  the  mode  of  corobinatioa 
and  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  physical  elements  of  the  diseased  growth.  As 
well  might  it  be  contended  that  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  not  bete 
rologous  to  each  other,  because  they  are  both  composed  of  atoms  of  chlorint 
and  mercury."  (p.  610-11.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  Dr.  Walshe  further  says,  that  there  is  no 
real  similarity  between  Mliller's  doctrine  and  the  cystic  theory  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  as  in  the  one  case  the  phenomena  are  microscopical,  and  in 
the  other  putatively  traceable  with  the  unassisted  eye. 

Under  the  head  of  Growth,  Dr.  Walshe  gives  a  short  abstract  of 
Schwann's  theory  regarding  the  development  of  the  normal  embryonic 
tissues,  and  Professor  Miiller's  application  of  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  carcinoma,  and  then  makes  the  following  comments: 

''  It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  of  the  cytoblasts  is  in  this  theory  the  an- 
solved  problem  i  until  this  be  decided,  whatever  light  Miiller's  researches  may 
have  thrown  on  the  mode  of  increase  of  these  prooucts,  they  have  by  no  means 
cleared  up  the  history  of  their  origin.  The  onlv  probable  method  of  diacofering 
the  cause  and  mode  of  their  primitive  production,  the  physical  change  ''      * 
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pweeMaf^  it»  Damely,  a  mioote  scrutiny  of  the  state  of  the  vessels  leading  to 
Mt  molecalar  seat  of  tbedisease,  has  not  been  pursued  by  this  observer.'*  (p.  6i  0.) 

The  foUowiog  remarks  on  Melanosis  are  worthy  of  notice: 
^CareiDoma  occasionally  presents  a  black  tinge,  either  from  abundant  punc- 
isaliooY  iofiltratioo,  or  deposition  in  masses  of  melanic  matter;  and  an  attempt 
las  been  made  by  soaie  authors,  led  by  this  accidental  impregnation  into  a  belief 
bat  melanosis  constitutes  a  separate  malignant  formation,  to  cla»sit  as  a  species 
if  cancer.  With  the  holders  of  this  notion  we  cannot,  fur  the  following  reasons, 
i^ree  :  I .  Pure  melanic  pigment,  no  matter  in  what  abundance  it  be  accuinu- 
mxtdj  produces  no  other  effects  than  those  dependent  on  the  mechanical  ob- 
itmction  caused  by  the  mass  it  constitutes.  2.  When  melanotic  tumours 
pfoduce  the  local  and  general  symptoms  of  cancerous  growths,  they  are  found 
io  be  composed  either  of  encephaloid  or  scirrhus  (more  especially  the  former), 
impregnated  with  black  matter.  3.  Neither  the  local  nor  general  symptoms  of 
carcinoma  are  modified  in  cases  in  which  melanic  matter  is  found  to  pervade 
tt.  4.  Melanic  matter  is  incapable  of  forming  a  tissue,  being  an  unorganized 
Said  into  which  vessels  have  never  been  observed  to  penetrate.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  when  one  cancerous  growth  is  tinged  with  black  matter,  any 
others  in  the  body  are  almost  invariably  found  similarly  discoloured :  this  fact, 
to  which  much  importance  has  been  attached,  simply  proves  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  system  to  the  production  of  melanic  matter.  Again,  Cruveilhier 
lays  much  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  *'  melanic  cancer"  is  rarely  solitary  ; 
this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  fact,  that  black  or  bistre  coloured  impreg- 
nation much  more  frequently  complicates  encephaloid  than  the  other  species  of 
carcinoma.  The  French  pathologist  has  not  thought  of  proving  numerically 
that  such  multiplicity  of  growth  is  less  frequent  when  the  encephaloid  is  of 
Bormal  than  of  abnormal  colour.**  (p.  614.) 

Under  the  head  of  pathology,  the  cause  of  the  greater  tendency  of  some 
organs  than  of  others  to  cancerous  deposition  is  enquired  into,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  is,  that  it  is  unknown.  The  anatomical  course 
of  the  disease  is  next  traced,  then  the  condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  subjects  dying  with  cancerous  disease  glanced  at.  The  etiology  is  next 
Tery  fully  considered  in  all  its  bearings;  and  lastly,  the  duration,  frequency, 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  are  each  treated  of  in  succession. 

The  disease  may,  in  its  material  manifestation,  be  confined  to  a  single 
organ  from  the  outset  to  the  fatal  termination;  or  it  originates  in  a  single 
organ  or  tissue,  whence  it  seems  to  spread,  as  from  a  centre,  to  a  multitude 
of  parts :  the  latter  are  said  to  be  affected  with  secondary  cancer.  How  does 
transmission  of  the  disease  to  distant  parts  take  place?  This,  answers 
Dr.W.,  seems  only  likely  to  be  through  the  lympathic  or  venous  system. 
Id  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  venous  transmission,  Dr.  Walshe  remarks 
that  some  apparently  serious  objections  may  be  raised  against  it.  He 
lays,  '*  If  such*  it  may  be  urged,  be  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
carcinoma  in  distant  organs,  why  is  such  production  not  a  constant  phe- 
Domenon  ?  why  should  cancerous  disease  ever  terminate  the  existence  of 
individuals  without  having  manifested  itself  materially  in  more  than  a 
single  spot?    A  satisfactory  answer  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 

be  easily  found Another  objection  to  this  doctrine  may  appear  in 

the  multitude  and  large  size  of  secondary  formations;  it  is  physically  im- 
possible, it  may  be  alleged,  that  these  should  have  been  the  produce  of 
absorption  from  a  mass,  itself  smaller  than  many  among  them,  and  which 
at  no  period  of  its  growth  suffered  apparent  diminution  of  bulk.  But  it 
ii  not  meant  in  the  remotest  degree  (and  this  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
object  to  the  origin  of  secondary  carcinoma  in  absorption  on  the  score  of 
its  consi8teDce)|  that  consecutive  formations  are  composed  of  the  actual 
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substance  of  the  primary  mass,  though  evea  this  does  not  seem,  fron 
evidence  of  infinitely  rare  cases,  to  be  impossible  ;  the  micrograpl 
cancer  shows  that  the  translation  and  deposition  of  a  few  cells  only  : 
the  original  nidus  might  lead  to  the  development  of  the  Iturgest  m 
each  cell  is  in  itself  the  possible  embryo  of  a  tumour.  There  ii 
another  fact,  apparently  subversive  of  the  notion  of  venous  transmisa 
the  detritus  and  ichor  of  carcinoma  have  been  injected  into  the  Teii 
animals,  but  no  development  of  cancerous  structure  has  resulted  fron 
experiment.  Granted  ;  but  this  simply  proves — and  it  does  so,  perl 
as  conclusively  as  any  other  adducible  argument — the  absolute  nc 
sity  of  predisposition  for  the  production  of  the  disease ;  without  this,  eve 
material  constituent  manifests  itself  only  as  an  irritative  agent."  (p.  6 
After  a  further  critical  enquiry,  distmguished  by  great  acumen, 
the  true  mechanism  of  secondary  cancerous  development,  Dr.Walshe  s 

**  The  reader  has  probablv  felt  inclined  to  ask,  where  is  the  proof  that,  ii 
cases  of  general  infection  adverted  to,  the  growths  which  we  have  considerc 
be  developed  consecutively  to  another  or  others,  really  possess  such  rela 
thereto  ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  likely  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  presenci 
heterologoos  growths  in  numerous  organs  may  depend  on  their  simultaoc 
development.  Unquestionably  such  is  the  truth  in  a  greater  share  of  instsi 
than  the  language  of  reporters  of  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose.*'  (p.  622. 

Etiology.  This  part  is  very  ably  treated  of  and  illustrated  by  m 
statistical  information.  The  two  following  tables  we  extract  as  illust 
tive  of  the  influence  which  age  exerts  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Table^  ihowitig  the  absolute  mortality  from  Carcinoma  in  both  sexes  and  ataUag 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

1  month 

8  months 

•  •• 

■  •• 

1 

1 

3      and  under 

6 

•  •• 

1 

1 

6 

0 

9 

12 

1  year 

••• 

2 

1 

3 

2  years 

••• 

1 

4 

6 

3 

••* 

.•• 

1 

1 

4 

•*• 

... 

1 

1 

6      and  under 

10 

3 

2 

6 

10 

16 

1 

4 

6 

16 

20 

3 

6 

8 

20 

26 

4 

2 

6 

26 

30 

1 

13 

14 

30 

36 

6 

23 

29 

36 

40 

16 

43 

68 

40            „ 

46 

10 

77 

06 

46            „ 

60 

23 

08 

121 

60 

66 

34 

ISO 

164 

66            „ 

60 

36 

120 

166 

60 

66 

44 

no 

164 

66 

70 

46 

88 

133 

TO 

76 

36 

69 

104 

T6 

80 

30 

40 

70 

80 

86 

16 

28 

44 

85 

00 

1 

8 

0 

00 

06 

2 

1 

3 

06  and  upwards 

1 

•  •• 

1 

1                           To 

321 

870 

1200 
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Jo  regard  to  this  table,  Dr.  Walshe  says  (and  the  remarks  indicate  the 
cotDprehensiveness  and  caution  of  the  accomplished  medical  statist,) 

"  We  learn  the  proportional  number  of  individuals  dyine  from  carcinoma  at 
each  speo6ed  period  of  life ;  but  were  we  to  conclude  that  these  numbers  repre- 
sent the  felatlfe  tendency  to  the  disease  at  different  ages,  we  should  fall  into  a 
rerj  serioos  error.    It  appears,  for  example,  that  250  females  die  of  cancer 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  60,  while  1 18  perish  between  those  of  70  and  80 ; 
bat,  if  the  total  number  of  females  li?ing  or  the  former  age  were  double  that  of 
those  alive  of  the  latter,  proportional  mortality  at  both  decennial  periods  of 
fife  would  be  as  nearly  as  possinle  equal,  instead  of  being  in  one  of  them  double 
that  of  the  other.    In  a  word,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  particular  ages 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  disease,  we  must  compare 
te  absolute  mortality  with  the  total  number  living  at  each  age.    This  we  have 
been  enabled  to  do  from  the  population  estimates  of  Mr.  Rickman,  and  present 
the  reader  with  the  result  in  the  following 

Table,  lowing  the  proportion  of  Deaths  from  Cancer  in  1,000  living 

of  each  sex  at  the  different  Ages, 


Ages. 

Maleif. 

Females. 

Mean. 

Under    

.     6 

'006 

•017 

•012 

6  and  nnder 

10 

•007 

•004 

•006 

10        „ 

IJ 

•002 

•010 

•006 

15        „ 

20 

•009 

•017 

•013 

20        „ 

30 

•010 

•024 

•017 

30        „ 

40 

•058 

•152 

•105 

40        „ 

50 

•140 

•983 

•561 

50        „ 

60 

•290 

1*066 

•678 

60        „ 

70 

•636 

M92 

•919 

TO        ,. 

80 

•935 

1^421 

M78 

80        ,. 

100 

1^207 

•973 

1*089 

All  affea  ....< 

•J03 

•245 

•174 

**KJb     *^^k^^«*        VVVV« 

''A  glance  at  this  table,'*  Dr.  Walshe  remarks,  "  will  suffice  to  show  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  commonly- received  opinion,  that  the  tendency  to  cancer  reaches 
iti  maximum  between  the  35th  and  50th  years.  The  mortality,  on  the  contrary, 
foes  on  steadily  increasing  with  each  succeeding  decade  until  the  80th  year;  after 
tliat  period  the  results  are,  from  causes  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  liable 
to  il^ht  error,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  the  general  survey.''    (p.  625.) 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  interesting  subject,  a  diagram  is  given, 
Tedoced  from  the  preceding  table,  showing  the  relative  mortality  from 
cancer  at  different  ages  in  both  sexes  ;  for  which,  and  many  other  dis- 
cussions of  surpassing  interest,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original. 

Therapeia.  The  cure  of  cancer  I  the  philosopher's  stone!  the  catho- 
licoD !  Such  things  Dr.  Walshe  has  carefully  shut  the  doors  of  his  ima- 
gioation  against,  and  encounters  the  subject  with  soberness  and  truth. 

''The  following  propositions,**  says  he, "  appear  to  embrace  such  facts  as  are 
otablithed  respecting  the  curability  of  carcinoma,  by  art.  1.  There  is  no 
cxating  evidence  to  show  that  carcinoma  of  an  internal  organ  has  ever  been 
cored.  2.  Cancer  has  never  been  removed  by  medicinal  agents  alone.  3.  Mor- 
bid productions  possessing  the  anatomical  and  pathological  character  of  scir- 
riioi  have  been  removed  with  the  knife,  and  no  return  of  the  disease  been 
observed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  occasionally  during  the  entire  course  of  a 
life,  prolonged  beyond  the  expectation  of  life  in  healthy  mdividuals  at  the  period 
•f  reraovaL  4.  Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  tumours  re- 
ferred to  by  M.  Rocamier  were  not  really  composed  of  that  tissue,  yet  it  seems 
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iiiipo9tsible  to  affirm  this  of  all  of  them :  it  would  follow  then  that  carcinoma 
has  ill  rare  instances  been  cured  hy  compression,  aided  by  other  external  and 
internal  remedies.     5.  I'be  probabilities  of  effecting  a  cure  vary  with  the  species 
uf  cancer.    There  are  few  authentic  instances  on  record  of  permanent  recQ?ery 
after  the  ablation  ef  encephaloid;  successful  removal  of  scirrhus  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  tendency  of  colloid  to  reproduction,  although  Velpeaia. 
states  it  to  he  extreme,  is  prubaluy  lower  than  of  the  other  varieties.     6.  Th^ 
earlier  the  morbid  mass  is  removed,  the  stronger  are  the  chances  of  ultimate 
recovery :  Scarpa's  three  successful  operations  were  performed  within  the  firs^ 
three   months;  of  twenty-seven  scirrhi  removed  by  Flajani  within  the  firs^ 
month  of  their  formation,  two  only  returned.     7*  £ncysted  cancer,  providecl. 
the  cyst  be  removed,  is  less  liable  to  return  than  non-encysted.    8.  The  chance^ 
of  success  diminish  out  of  all  proportion  with  each  repetition  of  the  operation. 
9.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  removal  of  cancer  in  some  parts  is  more  prone  to 
be  attended  with  relapse  than  in  others :  mammary  cancer  is  instanced  as  an 
example  of  the  former,  osseous  of  the  latter.    We  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  tq 
this  notion,  but  it  requires  to  be  proved  numericslly ;  and  the  fsct  that  under 
the  term  osteo-sarcoma  have  been  included  growths  in  bone  of  almost  every  dei- 
cription,  filirous,  cartilaginous,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  truly  cancerous,  renders  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  supposed  immunity  of  bone  in  this 
respect  has  been  exaggerated.    10.  It  is  indubitable  that  local,  and  probably  dis- 
tant, reproduction  frequently  depends  on  some  of  the  diseased  growth  being  left 

behind.    The  inference  is  that,  were  ablation  perfect,  recoveries  woold 

be  more  common.'*     (p.  640.) 

*'  Finally,"  savs  Dr.  Walshe,  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  first  part  of  his 
memoir,  *'  the  following  proposition  directly  flows  from  numerous  facts  stated 
in  the  preceding  pages:  a  cancerous  tumour,  under  all  circumstances,  even 
should  It  remain  single  and  stationary  for  years,  is  but  the  local  evidence  of  a 
general  vitiation  of  the  system.  But,  it  may  be  enquired,  is  not  this  a  contra- 
diction ?  how  is  it  possible,  that  if  the  organism  at  large  be  in  a  state  of  disease, 
a  single  spot  shall  alone  manifest  its  presence?  We  confess  our  inability  to 
explain  away  this  difficulty  ;  but  neither  the  fact  of  its  existence,  nor  its  inez- 
plicability  shake  the  solidity  of  the  opinion  advocated.  All  pathologists  who 
nave  carefully  investigated  the  history  of  the  tuberculous  affection  admit  that 
local  agencies,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  can  never  cause  the  production 
of  a  particle  of  tubercle,  that  constitutional  derangement  must  lead  the  way. 
Now  here  we  have  precisely  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with;  a  knot  of  tubtf- 
cles  may  exist  for  years  in  the  summit  of  a  lung,  and  every  other  organ  rentis 
free  to  the  last  from  the  disease.  Why  this  is  so,  we  know  not;  these  are  the 
mysteries  of  pathology,  and  they  are  mysteries  which  it  would,  in  the  existiif 
state  of  the  science,  be  idle  to  attempt  to  penetrate."  (p.  650.) 

Our  limited  space  forbids  us  accompanying  Dr.  Walshe  in  the  second 
part  of  bis  memoir,  of  which  indeed  any  abstract  of  ours  would  give  bat 
a  very  insufficient  idea.  We  can  recommend  it  to  the  practitioner  as  a 
most  valuable  source  of  reference.  It  is  a  cyclopeedia  of  the  accuma- 
lated  experience  of  practitioners  on  cancer  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Were  we  to  direct  attention  to  any  one  part  of  the  subject  iti  particular, 
it  would  be  to  the  article  on  cancer  of  the  meninges. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  notice  of  Dr.  Walshe*s  memoir  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  either  as  an  analytical  or  critical  review,  because 
to  have  attempted  making  it  so  would  have  been  supererogatory,  as  the 
memoir  itself  is  not  only  a  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  cancer, 
but  a  masterly  analytical  and  critical  review  of  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  subject.  We  have  therefore  principally  confined  ourselves  to  the 
quotation  of  such  passages  as  appeared  to  us  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  and  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  execution  of  the  whole  original, 
the  careful  study  of  which  we  most  cordially  recommend. 
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Art.  IX. 

^krdg  Verengte  Becken  nebst  einem  Anhange  uber  die  wicht- 
m  Fehler  des  weiblichen  Beckens  uberhaupt.  Von  Dr.  F.  C. 
aELE,  &c.  &c. — Mainz,  1839.  4 to,  mit  sechzehn  Tafeln. 
Obliquely- contracted  Pelvis,  with  an  Appendix  treating  of  the 
npa/  Defects  of  the  Female  Pelvis.  By  Dr.  F.  C.  Naegele, 
Sec.^Mayence,  1839.     4to,  pp.  124,  16  Plates. 

a  singalar  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  pelvis  apon  labour  was 
the  last  points  to  which  obstetricians  directed  their  attention. 
gfat  justly  have  thought  that  so  frequent  and  obvious  a  cause  of 
t  labour  as  deformity  of  the  pelvis  could  not  have  escaped  notice, 
fore  the  middle  of  the  past  century  we  find  scarcely  any  mention 
mbject. 

ling  Ould  in  1742,  and  Smellie  in  1751,  were  the  first  to  investi- 
le  mechanism  of  labour,  which  was  soon  afterwards  still  further 
;ted  by  the  valuable  dissertation  of  Solayres  de  Renhac,  "  De 
^iribus  Maternis  absoluto.  Parisiis,  1771."  The  opinions  there 
led  were  rendered  more  generally  known  by  Baudelocque,  who 
ted  into  French  the  treatise  of  his  late  friend  and  master,  and 
led  it  in  his  own  work,  "  De  TArt  des  Accouchemens."  The  dis- 
ikewise  which  arose  about  the  same  time  with  reference  to  the 
on  of  synchondrotomy  led  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  part  sus- 
by  the  pelvis  in  natural  as  well  as  in  difficult  labour.  Many  erro- 
lotions,  however,  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  child  through 
Ivis  still  prevailed,  and  were  such  as  gave  rise  to  serious  practical 
rs.  A  mischievously  meddling  practice,  to  which  Osiander  gave  the 
n  of  his  high  authority,  resulted  from  a  belief  that  many  positions 
child's  head  were  unnatural,  and  that  in  such  cases  delivery  could 
effected  except  by  manual  or  instrumental  interference.  The 
i  of  Professor  Naegele  have  mainly  contributed  to  remove  these 
Hk  ideas.  He  has  too  not  merely  improved  and  simplified  the 
e  of  midwifery  in  his  own  country,  but  his  valuable  works,  and 
lly  his  essay  on  *'  The  Mechanism  of  Parturition,*'  have  obtained 
an  European  reputation. 

book  now  before  us  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author. 
I  he  informs  us,  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  observation, 
ongh  he  has  strictly  followed  the  direction  nonum  prematur  in 
y  he  would  not  even  now  have  published  it,  but  for  some  circum- 
related  in  the  preface.  He  appears  to  have  ransacked  the  mu- 
Df  Europe  in  search  of  whatever  could  elucidate  the  subject,  and 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  finding  a  description  of  the  pelvis  of 
ptian  mummy  adduced  in  support  of  his  opinions. 
Brst  part  of  the  book,  to  which  we  shall  entirely  confine  our  notice, 
4  **  The  obliquely-contracted  pelvis,  that  is  to  say,  a  pelvis  con- 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  oblique  diameters  with  complete 
MIS  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  of  one  side,  and  imperfect  for 
of  the  ss^rum  and  os  innominatum  of  that  side." 
.T-four  years  ago,  M.  Naegele  met  with  the  first  two  specimens  of 
Ifbimation  of  the  pelvis.  He  was  struck  with  their  peculiar  cha- 
the  nnmber  of  points  distinguishing  them  from  pelves  deformed 
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by  rickets  or  malacosteon,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  persons  from  whoi 
they  were  taken  had  both  died  during  their  first  labour.  In  1813  h 
found  another  pelvis  closely  resembling  the  two  former  in  every  point  bi 
one,  and  in  1825  he  saw  mention  of  one  similarly  malformed  in  the  wor 
of  Madame  Lachapelle.  In  1828  he  accidentally  discovered  another  pelv 
so  like  the  former  ones,  that  it  might  have  been  confounded  with  thera 
and  he  now  felt  convinced  that  this  peculiar  deformity  must  be  the  n 
suit  of  certain  fixed  laws,  and  could  not  be  a  merely  accidental  pre 
duction.  After  a  time  he  succeeded  in  gaining  intelligence  of  oUu 
similar  pelves,  and  was  thus  enabled  on  Nov.  24,  1832,  at  the  meetic 
of  the  Oesellschaft  fur  Naturvnssenschaft  und  Heilkunde,  to  descril 
this  as  a  new  and  pecuhar  variety  of  pelvis.  A  further  account  was  giv^ 
of  it  by  the  author  at  the  great  Naturforscher  Versammlung  at  Stuttg^e 
in  September,  1834;  and  in  the  Heidelb.  Klin.  Annalen,  (Bd. 
heft  3,  s.  449.)* 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  form  of  pelvis  are  as  follows : 

"  I.  Complete  anchylodis  of  one  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  or  perfect  contin^x 
of  substance  of  the  sacrum  with  one  os  innominatum. 

"2.  Atrophy  or  imperfect  development  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  sacmi 
and  less  width  of  the  foramina  sacralia  anteriora  of  that  side  on  which  the  m 
chylosis  is  situated. 

*'3.  Less  breadth  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  less  width  of  the  incison 
ischiatica  of  the  same  side.  That  is  to  say,  the  distance  of  the  anterior-snperioi 
spine  of  the  ilium  from  the  poRterior  superior  spine,  as  also  a  line  drawn  aloo^ 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  from  the  spot  where  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  along  the  linea  innominata  and  the  pectinea  ossis  pobit,  is 
shorter  than  on  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  opposite  side.  Further,  that 
portion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  mner  surface  of  the  os  innominatum  of  the 
anchylosed  side,  superficies  auricularis,  by  which  this  bone  is  connected  with 
the  sacrum,  is  less  nigh  or  does  not  reach  so  far  down  as  on  the  other  side,  oral 
in  the  well-formed  os  innominatum. 

*M.  The  sacrum  appears  driven  towards  the  anchylosed  side,  towards  which 
also  its  anterior  surface  appears  more  or  less  turned,  while  the  symphysis  pnbis 
is  forced  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  consequently  is  not  directly  but  ob- 
liquely opposed  to  the  promontory. 

"  5.  The  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  wall,  and  the  lateral  half  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  anchylosed  half  of  the  pelvis,  are  flatter  or  less  excavated  than  in  a 
normal  pelvis. 

'*6.  The  other  half  of  the  pelvis,  namely,  that  on  which  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  exists,  likewise  differs  from  the  normal  condition.  The  side  of 
the  pelvis  free  from  anchylosis  does  not  merely  bhare  with  the  opposite  side  io 
the  abnormal  position  or  direction  of  the  bones ;  but  also  in  their  unnatural  fom, 
for  a  line  corresponding  to  the  linea  ileo-pectinea  will  be  less  curved  in  itspos 
terior  half,  more  in  its  anterior  half,  than  natural." 

*  An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  given  by  Dr.  Rigby  in  the  seventh  volame  of  tin 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Practical  Obeer 
vations,  gives  a  drawing  intended  to  represent  a  pelvis  of  this  description,  which  he  sai 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Pravaz  and  Guerin,  and  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in  his  elegant  Atls 
copies  an  indiflferent  repreventation  of  a  similar  pelvis  from  the  woric  of  M.  Moreai 
Neither  he  nor  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  seem  to  have  noticed  Naegele's  paper  as  reporte 
in  the  London  Journal,  nor  to  be  acquainted  with  Madame  Lnchapelle's  description  of 
|)elvis  of  this  kind  in  her  Pratique  des  Acconchemens,  torn.  iii.  p.  509. 
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The  consequeDces  which  result  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 


are 


t« 


7.  a.  That  the  peWis  is  contracted  obliquely,  or  in  a  direction  crossing  a 
line  drawn  from  the  anchylosis  to  the  opposite  side,  while  in  the  opposite  aia- 
laeter  it  b  not  contracted,  but  in  an  extreme  degree  of  obliqoitj  is  even  longer 
than  natural.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  form  ot  the  brim  of  the 
pelm,  to  an  oval  6gure  placed  obliquely ;  the  transverse  or  small  diameter  of 
which  would  correspond  to  the  contracted  oblique  diameter,  and  its  long  dia- 
meter to  the  opposite  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.** 

'*  h.  That  the  distance  between  the  promontory  and  the  region  above  each 
aoetabulum^-distantia  sacro-cotyloidea — as  also  the  distance  from  the  apex  of 
^  sacrum  to  the  spinous  process  of  either  ischium,  is  less  on  the  side  where 
Ike  anchylosis  exists. 

"  c.  Tnat  the  distance  between  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  anchylosed  side  and  the 
spina  posterior  superior  of  the  opposite  ilium,  as  also  the  distance  between  the 

Spinous  procesa  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
iam  of  the  anchylosed  side,  is  less  than  the  same  measurements  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

**d.  That  the  distance  of  the  under  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  from 
the  spina  posterior  superior  of  the  ilium  of  the  anchylosed  side,  is  greater 
than  the  distance  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite 
tide. 

"  e.  That  the  walls  of  the  pelvic  cavity  converge  somewhat  at  their  lower 
psrt,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubes  is  more  or  less  contracted,  consequently  ap- 
proaches the  form  presented  by  a  male  pelvis. 

'*/.  That  the  acetabulum  of^  the  flattened  side  b  directed  more  forward  than 
nitnraly  while  that  of  the  opposite  side  is  inclined  almost  directly  outwards.** 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  will  best  explain  the  nature 
of  the  deformity. 


The  dotted  line  h  i  b 
c  marks  the  projection  of 
the  promontory. 

I,  The  middle  of  the 
promontory. 

E,  The  situation  of  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

o,  The  situation  of  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

c,  The  point  corres- 
ponding to  where  the  left 

sacro-iliac  symphysis  ought 
to  be. 

D  F,  The  situation  of 


the  acetabula. 


Tbe  letters  abcdbfoh  mark  the  circumference  of  a  plane  bounded 
^  ^  line  drawn  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the 
iioea  ilio-pectinea,  and  contmued  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ttcnim. 
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Professor  Naegele  observes  that  all  the  pelves  affected  by  this  deformity 
bear  the  most  exact  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  that  the  bones  pre- 
sent no  mark  of  rickets,  malacosteon,  or  any  other  disease,  but  appear  in 
every  respect  perfectly  healthy.  He  suggests,  as  the  most  appropriate 
name,  the  term  ^*  pelvis  oblique  ovata." 

In  §  III.  he  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  all  pelves  thus  deformed, 
of  which  he  has  been  able  to  procure  any  account :  they  are  thirty-seven 
in  number — two  male  and  thirty-five  female ;  and  the  history  of  all 
(where  any  history  could  be  obtained)  was,  with  one  exception,  the  same, 
namely,  tnat  the  persons  were  primiparae,  who  died  undelivered  or  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  their  labour.  The  fourteenth  case  forms 
the  exception  ;  the  woman  having  given  birth  to  six  living  children  with 
no  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  having  died  at  length  from  the  effects  of 
a  cold  caught  four  days  after  her  last  delivery. 

Of  all  the  cases,  one  only  (No.  3)  came  under  the  notice  of  Professor 
Naegele  during  the  person's  lifetime.     The  particulars  of  her  history  are 
briefly  these  :    A  healthy  girl,  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital at  Heidelberg  at  the  end  of  her  first  pregnancy.     She  appeared  to 
be  well  formed,  but  was  thought  to  halt  slightly  in  her  walk.    Measure- 
ment with  Baudelocque*s  compas  (Tepaisseur  gave  an  external  conjugata^ 
of  seven  inches,  and  the  promontory  could  not  be  reached  even  when  two 
fingers  were  introduced  into  the  vagina.    Attention  was  drawn  to  the  cas^ 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  the  child,  instead  of  being  low  down^^ 
as  it  usually  is  in  first  pregnancies,  was  situated  very  high  up,  and  wa^ 
exceedingly  moveable.     The  liquor  amnii  escaped  two  days  before  an]^ 
pains  were  felt,  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  labour  had  com — 
menced  that  the  head  was  sufficiently  low  down  to  be  reached  by  th^ 
forceps.     Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  extracting  the  child,  whiclK^ 
was  dead  and  putrid.     The  placenta  was  retained  by  spasmodic  contrac — 
tion,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  rendered  its  removal  by  the  han 
necessary.    Five  days  afterwards  the  patient  died  of  puerperal  fever,  an 
a  post-mortem  examination  discovered  the  marks  of  inflammation  of  thi 
uterine  appendages.     The  substance  of  the  uterus  was  healthy,  and  thi 
only  point  it  presented  worthy  of  notice  was  that  its  right  angle 
situated  higher  than  the  left.     There  was  no  trace  of  the  left  sacro-iliac^ 
symphysis ;  the  left  distantia  sacro-cotyloidea  measured  only  one  incls. 
ten  lines,  while  that  on  the  right  side  was  three  inches  six  lines  in  length  ^ 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  promontory  forwards  interaectecE 
the  left  OS  pubis,  just  where  its  transverse  and  descending  rami  unite. 

Other  pelves  are  next  described;  which,  though  in  most  respects  closely 
resembling  those  that  form  the  subject  of  the  previous  section,  are  yet 
not  exactly  similar.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  either  presenting  deformity^ 
in  shape  without  anchylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or  anchylosis 
of  that  joint  without  unsymmetrical  form.  Three  specimens  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter  are  described  by  Professor  Naegele,  who  suggests 
that  they  probably  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  natural  pelvis 
and  that  species  of  deformity  of  which  his  work  treats. 

In  §  VI.  the  origin  of  this  form  of  pelvis  is  discussed;  and  M.  Naegele 
still  inclines  to  the  theory  which  he  adopted  at  the  first,  namely,  that  it 
is  owing  to  congenital  malformation.  He  assigns  the  following  reasons 
for  this  opinion : 

'*  1.  The  intimate  and  perfect  blending  of  the  sacrum  with  the  iliumy  as  well 
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I  iotemal  ttmccure  as  in  outward  appearance ;  to  that,  in  many  instances, 
le  Mtnation  of  the  synchondrosis  presents  no  siffn  of  any  previous  separation. 
^*  2.  The  incomplete  development  of  one  laterta  half  of  the  sacrum  in  its  whole 
orth,  aa  well  as  the  deficient  breadth  of  the  os  innominatum  on  the  same  side, 
id  especially  the  circumstance  that  that  part  where  the  blending  of  the  sacrum 
d  the  OS  innominatum  occurs  is  shorter  longitudinally  than  the  synchondrosis 
,  the  opposite  side,  or  in  a  well-formed  pelvis. 

*'  3.  Synostoses  and  deformities  are  known  to  occur  as  original  malformations 
other  bones  ;  and  congenital  synostosis  is  usually  associated  with  deformity 
'  the  bones,  the  result  of  arrest  of  development. 

**4.  The  striking  similarity  between  the  different  specimens  of  this  deformity 
eaks  for  an  identity  in  their  cause. 

"5.  In  DO  instance  can  it  be  proved  that  any  morbid  condition  of  the  bones 
listed,  or  that  any  external  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  them,  such  as  might 
ve  rise  to  the  deformity.**  (pp.  65-6.) 

Although  we  cannot  admit  the  force  of  all  the  reasons  assigned  by 
rofessor  Naegele,  yet  we  are  fully  disposed  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
lis  form  of  pelvis  being  the  result  of  original  malformation.  It  is  well 
Down  that  instances  of  want  of  symmetry  in  organs  naturally  symme- 
Scal  are  by  no  means  unfrequent.*  Specimens  of  oblique  skulls  are  to 
e  found  in  almost  every  museum,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  anatomical 
ollection  at  Bonn  many  specimens  of  oblique  skulls  and  oblique  pelves 
"om  the  same  individual.  The  existence  of  obliteration  of  the  sutures 
od  consequent  synostosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  likewise  by  no 
leans  unusual  ;t  and  a  case  described  by  Dr.  Tourtual,  of  Miinster,^ 
nd  alluded  to  by  Professor  Naegele,  exhibits  a  combination  of  synos- 
osis  of  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  with  great  want  of  symmetry  in  its 
srm.  The  os  hyoides  is  sometimes  found  unsymmetrical,  and  one  half 
»f  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  occasionally  seen  to  be  larger  than  the  other. 
Obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and  even  hernia  of  the  ovary,  from  congenital 
liortness  of  one  round  ligament,  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  two  lateral 
lalves  of  the  uterus  may  differ  much  in  size,  while  the  orifice  of  the  organ 
M  situated  far  out  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  cervix.§  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  case  No.  3,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  the  best  evidence 
for  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  being  congenital,  the  uterus  was  higher  on  the 
rig-ht  than  on  the  left  side. 

Original  malformation,  however,  is  not  regarded  by  Professor  Naegele 

merely  as  being  one  of  several  possible  causes  of  obliquity  of  the  pelvis, 

Wt  he  considers  that  the  deformity  is  in  all  cases  congenital.     It  is  with 

much  hesitation  that  we  venture  to  dissent  from  so  high  an  authority, 

W  the  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory  does  not 

appear  to  us  conclusive. 

We  apprehend  that  few  persons  would  feel  disposed  to  regard  an 
tDchylosis  as  congenital  merely  on  account  of  the  intimate  blending  of 
tvo  bones,  and  partial  absorption  of  bone  is  a  very  frequent  attendant 
upon  the  process  of  anchylosis.     An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  pre- 

*Meblis,  De  Morbis  Hominis  deztri  etsiDistri;  4to,  Gottings,  1817.  Delpech, 
l^l*Ortlioinoiphie;  %vo,  Paris,  1828,  torn.  i.  art.  t.  And  Weber,  in  V.  Grafe  and 
Y'ViralUier'tf  Joamal,  Bd.  4,  Heft  4,  s.  694. 

t  Tan  Dchreren,  Obserrat.  OBteolog.  in  his  Specimen  Observat.  Acad. ;  4to,  17A6, 
1^  IM.    Sandiforty  Obsenrat.  Path.,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.,  aod  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

t  Mad.  Zettong  der  Verein  Air  Heilknnde,  183«,  s.  175. 

f  Deoenz,  Rteberches  sur  la  Hernie  de  I'Ovaiie ;  8vo,  Paris,  1813.  Fr.  Tiedemann, 
^OQ  der  schiefen  BiUnng  und  schiefen  Lage  der  Gebiirmatter ;  4to,  1840,  Taf.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
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tented  by  a  preparation  of  anchylosis  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  th( 
acetabulam  in  the  museum  of  University  College  ;  and  similar  specimen^  ^ 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  anatomical  collection.  In  the  museum  o^^^' 
Gay's  Hospital  are  several  preparations  of  anchylosis  of  the  sacrum  wit^  ^i 
the  OS  innominatum,  in  some  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  er  ""^ 
istence  of  the  symphysis.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  perha] 
no  joint  in  the  body  is  so  liable  to  become  anchylosed  as  the  sacro-ilij 
synchondrosis.* 

His  second  argument  is  much  more  weighty ;  but  still,  since  it  is 
notorious  fact  that  a  bone   may  become  atrophied  from  a  variety         ^^ 
causes  in  the  adult,t  we  think  that  other  proofs  than  the  mere  assertw^  ^^ 
that  it  is  always  congenital  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  brought  forward     ^^ 
Professor  Naegele. 

The  work  of  Madame  Lachapellet  affords  instances  of  great  contr-^^^. 
tion  of  one  half  of  the  pelvis  from  causes  operating  long  after  birth.        /^ 
a  case  of  unreduced  luxation  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  bone  formed    fo^ 
itself  a  new  acetabulum,  contraction  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  was  foixnd 
to  have  taken  place,  with  shortening  of  the  ischium,  and  contraction  of 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.     In  another  instance 
amputation  of  the  left  thigh  was  followed  by  shrinking  of  the  right  side 
of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  half  its  natural  size,  while  the  whole  pelvis         ^ 
was  rendered  oblique,  and  the  pubis  was  forced  towards  the  left  side.  ^ 

A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Herbiniaux. 

The  last  reason  assigned  by  the  author,  namely,  that  no  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  bones  existed,  and  that  no  injury  had  been  inflicted,  appears        := 
conclusive  until  we  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rests  his  state- 
ment.    It  will  then  be  seen,  that  of  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-seven  cases       -^ 
described^  the  history  is  altogether  unknown.     Of  the  remaining  six,  io       --A 
all  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  persons  were  well  formed,  one  only  came       :   2 
under  M.  Naegele's  own  observation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  indin-      i^^Hi 
dual.     Of  these  six,  two  were  noticed  to  have  been  unusually  backward        '^ 
in  learning  to  walk ;  and  two,  including  one  of  those  just  mentioned,      P^ 

f»resented  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.     In  two,  the  state  of  the      :-=^ 
umbar  vertebrce  is  not  mentioned,  and  in  two  only  they  were  stated  to       -  ^ 
have  been  found  perfectly  straight  on  examination  of  the  pelvis.    In      '  "^ 
twenty-five  of  the  remaining  thirty-one,  of  which  no  history  is  known,      -^^^^ 
no  part  of  the  spine  appears  to  have  been  preserved  with  the  pelvis.    In       f* 
four,  there  was  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrce,  in  one  in-        '  ; 
stance  they  were  straight,  and  in  one  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  were 
straight  or  crooked.    Three  of  the  pelves  presented  marks  of  hip-joint 
disease,  or  of  ulceration  about  the  acetabulum.  '^ 

*  Ci^,  Von  den  Kninkheiten  des  weiblichen  Beckens,  4to,  Berlin,  1195,  1. 165. 
In  bin  own  museum,  and  in  those  of  the  Wenzels,  of  Weidmaim,  and  of  Sttnimering, 
Cr^ve  met  wiUi  70  specimens  of  anchylosis  of  both  ossa  innominate  witii  the  ucmm,  and 
850  of  anchylosis  on  one  side.  Of  these  latter  lOl^were  from  the  male,  149  firom  the 
female  subject :  171  were  anchylosed  on  the  right  side,  70  on  the  left.  He  likewise 
■tetet  that  in  other  collections  he  saw  quite  as  many  specimens  as  those  abore  enmiie- 
rated,  and  feela  himself  therefore  warranted  in  steting  <<  that  this  joint  is  more  liable  to 
anchylosis  than  any  other  in  the  pelvis,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  body.*' 

t  J.  Shaw,  on  Distortions  of  the  Spine  and  Cheat ;  London,  18S3,  pp.  6^. 

t  Traits  det  Accoachememt ;  Paris,  1825 ;  torn,  iii,  p.  413. 
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Hie  aasertioiiy  then,  that  no  morbid  condition  of  the  bones  existed 
can  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  absence  of  rachitis  or  ma- 
lacosteon.     Bat  we  are  left  almost  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state 
of  the  spinal  column,  except  in  the  few  instances  where  the  plates  assist 
OS  by  representing  two  or  three  lumbar  vertebrce  in  connexion  with  the 
pelvis.     It  isy  however,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  spine,  since  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  common  lateral  curvature 
the  pelvis  b  contracted  obliquely  and  presents  almost  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pelvis  obliqtie  ovatOf  except  that  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
if  not  anchylosed.^     It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  curvature  of  the 
lombar  vertebrse  existed  in  most  instances  where  their  condition  was  at 
aD  noticed.     In  three  of  the  cases  there  were  the  marks  of  previous  hip- 
jomt  disease ;  and  Dr.  Betschler,  who  thinks,  as  we  do,  that  Dr.  Naegele*t 
arguments  are  not  conclusive,  mentions  in  his  review  of  this  work  in 
Bosch's  Journal,  a  case  where  disease  of  the  bones  deformed  the  pelvis 
exactly  in  the  way  which  Professor  Naegele  regards  as  congenital.    This 
boot  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject; 
Imt  we  hope  that  in  all  future  cases  of  oblique  pelvis,  the  condition  of 
the  spinal  column  will  be  more  carefully  examined  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.     At  present  it  appears  to  us  that  proof  has  not  been  brought 
fivward  sufficient  to  show  tliat  this  deformity  is  in  all  cases  congenital, 
and  that  it  is  never  produced  by  causes  acting  after  birth. 

In  the  following  section  the  author  examines  the  influence  of  this 
fonn  of  pelvis  upon  labour.  It  operates  in  two  ways :  first,  by  directly 
retarding  the  passage  of  the  head,  and  next,  by  impeding  those  rotations 
which  the  head  makes  in  its  passage  through  a  well-formed  pelvis.  Of 
coarse,  the  original  size  of  the  pelvis  will  greatly  modify  the  degree  of 
difficulty  thus  produced.  The  practitioner  should  also  recollect  that  it 
ii  Dot  the  contracted  brim  of  the  pelvis  which  is  the  sole  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  head,  but  that  tne  convergence  of  its  walls  from  above 
dovn wards,  increases  the  opposition  to  the  head  in  proportion  as  it  de- 
scends. If,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  were  thought  necessary  to  apply 
the  forceps,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  pelvis  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  or, 
if  the  child  were  turned,  attention  should  be  paid  in  extracting  the  head 
to  bring  its  long  diameter  into  correspondence  with  the  longest  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  §  viii.  Professor  Naegele  makes  some  very  just  observations  upon 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  this  form  of  pelvis  in  the  living  subject, 
and  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  pelvimetry  for  the 
purpose.  In  all  those  cases  the  history  of  which  is  known,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  deformity  was  nqt  suspected  before  labour  began.  Not  only 
is  the  measurement  with  Baudelocque's  compos  d*epaisseur  quite  un- 
soited  to  detect  the  malformation,  but  even  vaginal  exploration,  which 
Madame  Lachapelle  regarded  as  a  never- failing  test  of  a  natural  pelvis, 
would  totally  mislead.     Inability  to  reach  the  sacrum  with  the  finger 

*  Proof  of  this  \a  afibrded  by  the  meararementfl  appended  to  Choulanf  a  Decas  Pelvinm 
Spinnunqiie  Deformatiinmi ;  Lipsiae,  1818.  Decaa  Secnnda;  1820,  4to.  Jbrg  41fo 
gives  1  good  illostratioo  of  tbii  fact  in  his  woric,  Ueber  die  Vericriimnangen  des 
■ondiUcben  Korpers ;  Leipsig,  1840,  4to,  PI.  i,  fig.  1.  The  same  may  be  observed  on 
•  cainfiil  ezaminalion  of  anatoinical  collections :  and  a  spine  and  pelvis  in  the  museam  of 
Guy's  hoqiltiil,  afford  a  striking  oonftrmation  of  our  statement. 
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instead  of  aflTording  a  proof  that  the  pelvis  was  well  formed,  woald,  i 
this  instance,  rather  indicate  a  high  degree  of  deformity. 

The  old  methods  of  pelvimetry  having  been  seen  to  be  uselesi 
M.  Naegele  made  many  experimental  measurements,  and  now  propose 
to  ascertain, 

"1.  The  distance  from  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  one  side  to  the  spina  posti 
rior  superior  ossis  ilii  of  the  opposite  side. 

"  2.  From  the  spina  antenor  superior  of  one  ilium,  to  the  spina  poster!* 
superior  of  the  opposite  side. 

"3.  From  the  processus  spinosus  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  spi^ 
anterior  superior  of  each  ilium. 

**A,    From  the  trochanter  major  of  one  side  to  the  spina  posterior  snper^ 
ossis  ilii  of  the  opposite  side. 

"5.  From  the  middle  of  the  under  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  ^ 
spina  posterior  superior  of  each  ilium."  (p.  74.) 

The  author  observes  that  all  the  above-named  points  are  easy  of  accse 

and  may  be  readily  recognized,  and  that  the  employment  of  all  complies 

instruments  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  them  is  quite  unnecessi^ 
since  a  common  compas  cTSpaisseur  will  answer  every  purpose.     '~~I 
chief  recommendation  of  all  is,  that  these  dimensions   are   nearb 
exactly  the  same  on  both  sides  in  symmetrical  pelves,  but  differ  in 
oblique  pelvis  quite  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  existenac 
deformity.     In  proof  of  this  he  gives  tables  of  the  measurements 
eight  oblique  pelves  in  his  own  museum. 

Our  remarks  have  extended  to  such  a  length  that  we  must  defer  j 
another  time  any  examination  of  the  appendix  which  occupies  the  lai 
thirty  pages  of  the  book.  The  reader  will  find  there  much  valuabA 
information  upon  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  which  he  would  search  for  in 
vain  elsewhere. 

The  plates  which  illustrate  the  work  are  some  of  the  most  beautifu/ 
specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  we  have  ever  seen. 


Art.  X. 

1.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women;  illustraiei 
by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  By  Samuel 
AsHWELL,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician,  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Part  I.  Functional  Diseases, — London^  1840.     8vo,  pp.  208. 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Function  and  Diseases  of  the  Umm- 
pregnated  Womb,  Illustrated  by  Plates,  Sfc.f  with  a  Chapter  an 
LeucorrhcBa,  Fluor  Albus,  or  "  Weakness,"  By  Charles  Waller, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Medical  School,  A Idersgate  Street 
&c.  &c, — London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  200. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Ashwell  observes  in  his  prefi^ce,  that  althougl; 
we  possess  many  valuable  single  essays  on  female  diseases,  there  ii 
scarcely  one  complete  and  practical  work.  His  aim  has  been  to  pro 
duce  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  **  so  true,  simple,  and  practical,  that  i 
may  form  a  safe  and  efficient  guide  to  the  elucidation  and  curattvi 
treatment  of  many,  at  least,  of  these  intricate,  rapidly-prc^ressiog,  am 
dangerous  maladies.''     He  devotes  his  work  strictly  to  pathology  anc 
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treatmeDty  not  to  anatomical  detail  and  physiological  research,  and  it  in- 
cludes little  which  is  not  the  prodact  of  his  own  practice  and  observa- 
tioD.  Many  formulce  of  remedies  are  appended  to  the  various  chapters, 
and  this  has  been  done  because  it  harmonized  with  the  practical  plan  he 
has  adopted. — Dr.  Waller's  intention  is  less  extensive  than  Dr.  Ashwell's. 
He  is  anxious  to  present  to  the  profession  a  condensed  account  of  the 
most  common  diseases  to  which  the  uterine  system  is  obnoxious. — Pass- 
ing over  the  brief  introductory  remarks  with  which  both  the  volumes 
b^n,  we  shall  briefly  abstract  and  comment  upon  the  views  of  the 
wnters  on  the  different  diseases  they  treat  of;  and  first  of 

Chlorosis.     Dr.  Ashwell's  definition  of  this  common  and  obstinate 
disease  of  females  may  be  objected  to  on  account  of  its  length,  but  its 
general  accuracy  will,  we  think,  be  admitted.    Redefines  chlorosis  to  be 
a  peculiar  aflection  of  the  general  health,  in  which  debility,  languor,  and 
deranged  stomachic  functions  are  prominent  symptoms,  most  frequently 
occurring  when  puberty  is  or  ougnt  to  be  estabhshed,  although  it  may 
exiit  at  any  subsequent  period,  always  characterized  by  aneemia  of  the 
tyttem,  and  a  yellowish  dirty  green  pallor  of  the  surface :  when  a  disease 
of  early  youth,  almost  invariably  connected  either  with  entire  absence 
of  menstruation,  or  with  a  scanty,  painful,  and  irregular  performance  of 
the  function ;  and  if  a  disease  of  later  life,  in  addition  to  these  causes  it 
may  have  been  preceded  and  produced  by  menorrhagia  or  leucorrhoea. 
Chlorosis,  Dr.  Ashwell  says,  presents  itself  in  three  forms:  as  a  mild  and 
incipient,    an  inveterate  andf  confirmed,   and  a  complicated  disease.^ 
Now  this,  like  all,  or  at  least  most  nosological  arrangements  is  quite  an 
arbitrary  one,  simply  because  nature  does  not  choose  either  in  health 
or  disease  to  be  limited  and  confined  by  our  abstract  rules,  but  still 
we  agree  that  these  forms  which  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Ashwell  are  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  and  correct  to  embrace  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  chlorosis  which  we  meet  with  in  practice. 

The  incipient  form  of  chlorosis  commences  almost  unobeerved  :  the 
patient  has  most  likely  been  "delicate"  from  infancy,  but  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  without  any  obviously  exciting  or 
morbid  cause,  other  than  a  negative  one,  the  non-establishment  of  pu- 
berty, a  series  of  distressing  and  perplexing  symptoms  are  ushered  in. 
Tbe  general  health  declines  in  connexion  either  with  the  entire  or  partial 
absence  of  menstruation.  The  girl  does  not  pass  on  to  womanhood. 
She  is  languid,  soon  fatigued,  dull,  and  listless,  sometimes  perverse  and 
mllen,  and  prone  to  solitude.  The  appetite  is  capricious.  The  com- 
plexion is  pale;  bowels  constipated ;  tongue  of  a  dirty  pasty  white;  the 
weath  is  offensive;  flatulence;  frequent  and  severe  headachs;  palpitation 
of  the  heart  and  pain  in  the  side;  quick,  weak,  and  compressible  pulse  are 
common  symptoms.  The  menses,  if  not  absolutely  retarded,  have  scarcely 
appeared,  the  discharge  having  been  pale  in  colour,  and  scanty  in  quan- 
tity. These  symptoms,  (with,  we  would  add,  many  variations  m  different 
crises  that  long  observation  alone  can  teach,)  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
^  some  new  ones,  attend  inveterate  and  confirmed  chlorosis.  Compli- 
cated chlorosis  consists  in  the  presence,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
^  general  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with  a  more  prominent  morbid  affec- 

*  Dr.  Coplaiid  adopts  the  same  dUtiDCiions  of  cblorotic  caaes.    Diet,  of  Pract  Med. 
hrtlp.316.— Rbv. 
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lion  of  some  distant  organ.  The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
the  diseases  are,  in  brief,  such  as  tend  to  enfeeble  the  mental  and  bod 
powers,  and  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  functions  of  the  ovaria  a 
uterus,  especially  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  common  with  most  writers  of  the  day,  Dr.  Ashwell  thinks  it  n 
fairly  be  assumed  that  chlorosis  primarily  depends  on  a  morbid  conditJ 
of  the  blood,  which  secondarily  affects  the  ovaries  and  uterus  by  retardi 
their  growth.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  blood 
chlorotic  patients  there  is  an  increased  proportion  of  the  serum,  wit] 
marked  diminution  of  the  crassamentum.  Gooch  and  Andral  distinc 
allude  to  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood.  The  former  says*  '*  if 
girls  who  have  attained  the  age  at  which  this  change  is  customary,  t 
sexual  organs  are  not  developed,  a  deranged  state  of  the  constituti 
occurs,  characterized  by  peculiar  symptoms,  &c.  In  addition,  the  qual 
of  the  circulating  fluid  is  in  chlorosis  altered  ;  blood  has  been  taken 
way  of  experiment,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  pale  red  colour  a 
watery  like  the  juice  of  a  cherry."  Andral  again  confirms  these  view: 
*'  If  chlorosis,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  frequently  results  from 
defective  formation  of  the  blood,  the  cause  of  which  may  reside  exc 
sively  in  the  nervous  system,  can  one  with  any  show  of  reason  re 
either  to  irritation  or  sanguinary  congestion,  the  Proteus-like  variety 
functional  derangements  which  chlorotic  patients  so  constantly  prese 
such  as  epileptic  paroxysms,  convulsions,  chorea,  dyspnea,  palpitatio 
vomiting  &c.?  Or  shall  we  not  approach  nearer  the  truth,  in  assigni 
these  different  morbid  phenomena  to  the  same  cause  which  proda< 
them  in  persons  who  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  ancemia  by  the  deprivati 
of  food,  light,  and  wholesome  atmosphere  ?. . . .  Venesections,  employed 
such  cases  to  combat  an  irritation  which  in  reality  does  not  exist,  in^ 
riably  produce  a  marked  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms :  on  the  a 
trary,  it  fre(}uently  happens  that  by  stimulating  the  nervous  system 
these  chlorotic  patients  by  the  physical  and  moral  emotions  of  matrimoi 
we  produce  a  more  natural  complexion  and  colour  of  the  whole  cutanec 
surface,  thus  indicating  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  process 
sanguification,  and  in  proportion  as  the  ancemia  disappears  under  1 
influence  of  this  new  modification  of  the  nervous  system,  the  whole  tn 
of  diseased  action,  the  difficult  respiration,  constant  sensation  of  i 
easiness  and  listlessness,  impaired  digestion,  gastralgia,  vomiting,  tym| 
nitis,  and  limpid  urine,  together  with  all  the  strange  nervous  symptoi 
which  seemed  dependent  on  some  organic  alterations  of  the  soli 
g^dually  subside  and  eventually  vanish,  as  a  fresh  supply  of  blood 
generated  in  the  system." 

It  will  be  allowed,  after  what  has  been  advanced,  that  chlorosis  is  i 
an  inflammatory  disease.  But  still — ^well  as  this  fact  is  known,  and  f 
nerally  as  it  is  admitted — there  are  certain  symptoms  which  are  very  co 
mon  to  the  disease,  as  severe  headach,  pain  in  the  side  affecting  t 
breathing,  distressing  action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  which  are  often  mistali 
for  and  treated  as  acute  inflammatory  affections.  And  we,  too,  ha 
oflen  '*  witnessed  the  very  injurious  consequences  of  such  mistakes,  i 
practitioner  having  forgotten,  what  in  female  diseases  it  is  peculiarly  i 

*  Gooch'8  Lectures,  by  Skinner,  p.  7. 

t  Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Townaend  and  Weitt,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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remember,  that  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
inerally  indications  of  irritability  and  excitement,  not  of  in- 
;  demanding  narcotics,  carminatives,  and,  at  the  most,  counter- 
lot  bleeding,  active  purgatives,  or  spare  diet.*'  Dr.  Ashwell 
Hich  apon  one  source  of  mischievous  practice,  which  we  are 
ry  common  one,  especially  on  the  part  of  young  practitioners, 
friends,  and  the  chlorotic  patient  herself,  almost  invariably 
e  symptoms  just  enumerated  to  inflammation.  They  desire  to 
id  they  are  bled,  more  from  an  easy  acquiescence  with  their 
rom  a  mistaken  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  practice. 
1  is  of  opinion  that  "  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
is  from  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially 
c,  splenic,  and  renal  disease,  or  indeed  from  any  morbid  state, 
isemia  and  pallor  are  prominent  symptoms.  The  period  of 
:uliar  aspect  of  a  chlorotic  patient,*  and  the  derangement  of 
>n,  will  ensure  a  correct  diagnosis."  We  should  have  worded 
iph  more  cautiously,  because  we  believe  that  there  is  often 
lity,  at  least,  in  ensuring  a  correct  diagnosis, 
(plications  of  chlorosis,  that  are  briefly  described  by  Dr. 
•e  discharges  of  blood  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting  ;  chro- 
sment  of  digestion  and  nutrition;  functional  affection  of  the 
nd  vascular  system;  ascites  and  structural  change  of  the  lung, 
itter  complication  especially,  Dr.  Ashwell's  remarks  are  good 
:al ;  they  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  the  inexperienced,  by  show- 
rhat  circumstances  there  is  or  is  not  cause  for  apprehension  as 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Waller's  account  of  chlorosis  is  very  short 
osatisfactory. 

tment  of  chlorosis,  to  be  frequently  successful,  must  be  adopted 
nost  sedulously  prosecuted.  In  the  mild  form  of  the  disease 
is  must  be  principally  of  a  constitutional  kind ;  directed  to 
iment  of  the  general  health,  and  to  the  establishment  of  pu- 
when  these  points  are  gained,  the  uterine  functions  are  not 
the  delay  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  torpor  of  the 
reproduction,  and  emmenagogues  may  be  employed.  In  the 
iplications  ojf  chlorosis,  it  often  happens  that  the  affection  of 
principally  implicated  becomes  so  prominent,  as  almost  to 
the  shade  the  original  chlorosis  and  its  accompanying  amenor- 
is  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  the  source  of  the  disease 
s  be  borne  in  mind.  In  such  cases  the  treatment  will  require 
n ;  it  will  necessarily  be  less  constitutional,  and  assume  more 
I  character.  ''And  lastly,  where  structural  alteration  of  the 
iatened  or  suspected,  the  management  must  have  especial  and 
losive  reference  to  this  alarming  complication,  every  measure 
ted  to  avert  this  greatest  of  all  dangers.  Still,  even  here,  it 
e  forgotten,  that  if  puberty  could  be  sufficiently  developed  to 
m  the  partial  establishment  of  menstruation,  a  very  formidable 
the  complication  would  disappear."  (Ashwell,  p.  22.)  We 
ve^  however,  that  the  probability  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
*nt  in  such  cases  will  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  early  ap- 
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plication  of  it.     If,  as  too  frequently  happens,  from  negligence  on 
part  of  the  girKs  friends,  or  of  the  practitioner,  the  case  is  overlook 
for  some  months,  the  danger  will,  at  least,  be  very  much  increased, 
treatment  of  the  most  common  form  of  chlorosis,  namely,  that  acco 
panying  puberty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  treatment  of  all  tl^, 
others,  embodymg  the  principles  which,  with  greater  or  less  modificatio 
are  universally  applicable.     "  It  is  here,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  d' 
ease,  when  its  character  is  not  understood,  or  when  it  is  treated  emp 
cally,  that  the  greatest  error  is  committed.     It  is  viewed  as  a  local, 
as  a  constitutional  affection,  and  many  are  the  individuals  who  have        _ 
sacrificed  to  the  vain  and  ignorant  attempt  of  prematurely  establbW  i^^'^ 
menstruation  :  mercury,  drastic  purgatives,  and  emmenagogues  ha^^i,^ 
irretrievably  destroyed  the  constitutional  power,  and  pav^  the  wa]r    fof 
phthisical  disease.'    (lb.  p.  23.)     Often  as  this  statement  has  been    r^ 
peated,  it  still  too  frequently  remains  a  dead  letter  in  actual  practice. 
With  most  other  well-informed  practitioners.  Dr.  Ashwell  would  com- 
mence the  treatment  of  chlorosis  by  special  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  alimentary  canal,  regarding  the  disorder  of  these  as  second 
only  in  pernicious  effect  to  the  peculiarity  of  constitution  already  men- 
tioned.     Drastic  purgatives  are  very  properly  condemned.     **  The  best 
aperients  are  aloes,  rhubarb,  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  manna,  and,  if  an 
alterative  be  necessary,  the  hydrargyrum  c.  cretS.     Warm-water  enemas, 
too,  are  very  useful  in  unloading  the  large  intestines.     *'  The  compoond 
decoction  of  aloes  with  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  the  com- 
pound aloetic  pill  with  the  oil  of  cassia  and  hyosciamus,  and  the  vinam 
aloes  with  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  are  the  forms  of  these  medi* 
cines  I  prescribe."     Warm  clothing  and  regular  exercise  are  valuable 
auxiliaries  ;  and  nutritious  animal  diet  and  mild  malt  liquor,  as  soon  as 
the  repugnance  to  them  can  be  conquered,  will  be  beneficial.    The  im- 
provement of  the  digestive  organs,  indicated  by  return  of  appetite  and 
the  natural  and  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  alteration  of  the  complexion  and  by  the  partial  disappearance 
of  the  chlorotic  hue  ;  rarely  by  the  immediate  establishment  or  return  of 
the  catamenial  secretion.     At  this  crisis  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron 
may  be  exhibited  ;  ''  and  the  sulphate  (Dr.  Ashwell,  p.  25)  is  probably 
the  most  efficacious,  and  possesses  more  specific  properties  than  any  of 
the  rest.'*     When  emmenagogues  may  be  employed  is  an  important  ques- 
tion.    Dr.  Ashwell  says,  with  much  truth  as  we  know,  that  when  the 
health  is  so  far  improved  that  there  is  less  pallor,  regularity  of  bowels, 
and  more  and  better  blood,  iron  itself  is  often  an  efficient  emmenagogue. 
**  The  ammoniacal  injection,  composed  of  one  drachm  of  the  pure  liquor 
ammonice  to  a  pint  of  milk,  daily  injected  into  the  vagina  has  proved  effi- 
cient in  the  hospital.*'  When  glandular  enlargements  and  other  indications 
of  a  strumous  habit  have  been  associated  with  chlorosis,  the  iodide  of  iron 
has  been  extensively  tried  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  **  and  with  undoubted  suc- 
cess."    Leeches  and  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  mammae  (expedients 
which  have  both  been  highly  spoken  of  in  this  disease)  he  has  tried  with 
doubtful  effect.     Sixteen  cases  of  various  forms  of  chlorosis  are  detailed 
at  the  end  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  chapter  on  this  subject. 

We  must  be  brief  in  our  notice  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  remarks  on 
Amenorrhaea,    One  point  we  must  notice,  because  we  have  known  the 
neglect  of  it  tend  to  the  loss  of  professional  reputation,  and  the  unex- 
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!:ted  dbtress  of  the  patient.  We  allude  to  the  occasionally  mischievous 
i  eren  fatal  effects  that  result  from  the  simply  effected  operation  of 
iding  an  imperforate  hymen.     '*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
ieots,  with  whatever  facility  the  danger  may  have  been  removed,  and 
lere  incision  is  often  sufficient,  are  really  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
itoneal  inflammation.*'     We  must  be  careful  then  not  to  speak  too 
ifidently  of  the  safety  of  this  operation,  and  we  must  watch  the  patient 
efoUy  after  it  has  been  performed,  that  we  may  oppose  the  possible 
iger  in  time.    In  two  cases  we  have  known  severe  peritoneal  inflamma- 
1  follow  the  division  of  imperforate  hymen.     Many  similar  instances 
on  record.     Dr.  Ramsbotham*  mentions  several ;  two  of  which  were 
il ;  and  we  give  the  following  brief  extract  from  his  lecture,  because 
are  convinced  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.     Dr.  Waller,  for  ex- 
pie,  says  nothing  upon  the  subject.     '*  The  inflammation  on  these 
;taions  seems  to  have  been  as  severe  as  puerperal  peritonitis  itself,  and 
bear  much  of  the  same  characters.     It  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
octoie  as  a  cause,  so  satisfactorily  as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid, 
i  the  change  consequently  effected  in  the  situation  and  condition  of 
oe  of  the  abdominal  viscera,*'  (Ramsbotham.)t     After  offering  many 
)d,  but  we  think  generally  known,  remarks  upon  the  limits  which 
^t  to  be  assigned  to  the  use  of  emmenagogues,  Dr.  Ashwell  gives 
following  useful  caution  :   '*  Stimulating  fluids  have  been,  as  em- 
oagogues,  injected  into  the  uterine  cavity ;  and  they  may  perhaps,  by 
Be  who  have  not  used  them,  be  yet  recommended.     Death  from  peri- 
•eal  inflammation  has  several  times  followed  the  practice ;  and  in  two 
tinces,  occurring  under  my  own  eye,  fatal  results  had  nearly  ensued 
n  most  alarming  attacks  of  this  most  formidable  malady."  (p.  75.) 
^cepting  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  I  never  now  inject  the 
rine  cavity."  (p.  76.)  Dr.  Waller,  too,  (p.  40,)  disapproves  of  the  treat- 
Dt  referred  to  in  the  above  extracts,  but  without  deeming  it  necessary 
life  any  other  than  the  rather  unsatisfactory  reason  *'  that  he  believes 
stimulants  applied  directly  to  the  womb  are  improper."     A  fatal  case 
n  injecting  the  uterus  is  given  in  our  last  Number  (p.  566) ;  death  being 
posed  to  arise  from  the  escape  of  the  injected  fluid  into  the  abdo- 
tal  cavity  through  the  Fallopian  tube.     Professor  Schonlein  assures 
that  an  injection  of  ten  grains  of  aloes  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
er,  thrown  up  the  rectum  when  the  menses  ought  to  appear,  is  more 
tain  than  any  other  emmenagogue.     Dr.  Ashwell  has  used  this  enema 
X  or  three  times  a  day  with  advantage.     Several  of  the  cases  which 
Ashwell  gives  of  amenorrhoea  are  rather  uncommon,  and  deserve 
iisal. 

}^icarious  menstruation  is  briefly  considered  by  Dr.  Ashwell.  We  may 
allowed  to  relate  a  certainly  uncommon  case  which  occurred  in  our 
1  practice,  as  a  useful  commentary  upon  Dr.  AshwelKs  remark,  that 
e  IS  not  aware  any  case  ever  termmated  fatally."  A  young  lady,  who 
1  always  enjoyed  good  health  and  good  spirits,  was  exposed  to  some 
ere  and  sudden  moral  emotions,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  total 
>pre8sion  of  the  menses.  After  a  few  months'  disappearance  of  the 
niei,  she  threw  up  from  the  stomach  a  small  quantity  of  dark  grumous 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  voL  xvi.  p.  337.-— Rev.  f  Loc.  cit. 
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blood  mixed  with  her  food,  and  she  continued  to  do  so  for  many  months, 
the  quantity  vomited  being  gradually  increased.     Between  each  attack 
of  vomiting  there  was  usually  an  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks.     Notwith- 
standing the  continued  recurrence  of  these  vicarious  sanguineous  dis- 
charges, she   remained  apparently  well  in  health,  nor  was  her  charac- 
teristic cheerfulness  at  all  diminished.     We   gave   a  decidedly  favor- 
able prognosis.     The  friends,  however,  became  anxious,  and  a  physician 
of  eminence  saw  the  patient  with  us.     He  coincided  in  the  favorable 
opinion  we  had  formed  and  very  confidently  stated,  of  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  the  case ;  but  in  one  hour  after  we  had  left  this  patient,  a  more 
than  usually  severe  attack  of  vomiting  came  on,  and  she  died  faint  and 
exhausted  before  we  could  arrive  at  her  residence.     Upon  dissection  the 
whole  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  found  soft,  and 
almost  pulpy  ;  and  through  the  whole  extent  it  was  evident  that  blood 
had  been  poured  forth  in  large  quantities  from  the  capillary  vessels. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  erosion  or  lesion  of  any  large  blood-vessel. 
Every  other  part  of  the  body  was  perfectly  healthy.     Let  us  be  cautious 
then  in  our  prognosis  of  such  cases,  and  while  we  admit  the  very  general 
rule  of  their  safety,  let  us  not  forget  such  occasional  exceptions  as  the 
above.    Gardien  speaks  with  less  confidence  upon  this  subject  than  most 
other  writers ;  he  says,*  *'  Le  flux  menstruel,  par  un  vice  inne,  ou  d  loc- 
casion  d'une  suppression^  pent,  par  une  sorte  d'aberration  souvent  tr^ 
dangereuse,  prendre  des  voies  differentes  de  Tuterus."     The  records      :- 
of  medicine  teem  with  cases  of  "  vicarious  menstruation,"  but  the  most      ;;. 
remarkable  example  we  know  of  is  related  f  by  the  author  we  have  just     y 
quoted.  -^ 

Dr.  Ashwell's  description  of  the  various  forms  of  Dysmenorrhea  is     ^ 
clear  and  accurate.     We  may  observe  that  in  some  cases  of  this  disease     ^^ 
a  large  quantity  of  firm  coagula  is  expelled  with  considerable  suffering     \ 
at  every  menstrual  period  ;  we  have  known  as  much  as  would  fill  a  five 
or  six  ounce  bottle  discharged  for  several  successive  months,  and  a  quan-     ^ 
tity  of  these  coagula  are  now  in  our  possession.   The  account  of  the  well-     j> 
known  dysmenorrhceal  membrane,  which  Dr.  Ashwell  quotes  from  Dr.     \ 
Montgomery,  is  generally  correct ;  but  a  remarkably  splendid  prepaia^     ^ 
tion  of  it,  which  is  now  before  us,  rather  confirms  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Waller,  (page  63,)  who  calls  it  **  a  tough,  thick  membrane,"  than  that  of 
Dr.  Montgomery,  who  describes  it  as  "  thin,  flimsy,  and  very  unsub^ 
stantial  in  its  texture."     In  our  specimen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  is  lined  by  this  morbid  product,  which  closely  adheres  ta 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  uterus.     We  must  offer  one  or  two  remarks 
upon   the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhcea.     **  Let  the  patient,"  (says  Dr. 
Ashwell,  page  109,)  *'  on  the  first  premonition  of  pain,  commence  the  use 
of  the  hot  bath  at  96  or  98**,  and  ordinarily  remain  in  it  for  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,"  &c.    This  is  good  practice  in  most  cases,  and 
will  generally  be  very  beneficial;  but  Dr.  Ashwell  will,  we  aresure,  allow 
us  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  best.     If,  for  two  or  three  nights  before  the 
expected  menstrual  period,  the  warm  bath  is  used,  or,  what  is  as  effectual 
and  much  less  inconvenient,  a  piece  of  flannel,  doubled  twice  or  three 

*  Traill  complet  d'Accoucbemeni,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  Sine  ed. 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  239.     (Note.) 
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times,  and  soaked  in  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  is  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  painful  attacks  of  dysmenorrhoea, 
e?eQ  in  cases  where  there  had  been  previously  considerable  suffering,  will 
frequently  be  altogether  prevented.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  too, 
m  severe  cases,  to  give  much  larger  doses  of  opium  than  are  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ashwell.  Dr.  Waller,  judging  from  the  prescriptions  with  which 
he  favours  us  at  p.  66,  must  have  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with  very 
mild  examples  of  this  disease ;  we  think,  too,  that  he  will  find  few  prac- 
titioners will  agree  with  him  in  the  little  confidence  he  places  in  the  use 
of  the  hip-bath,  as  at  least  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Leucorrhcea^  profuse  menstruation,  and  affec- 
tioos  attendant  on  the  decline  of  the  catamenial  function,  the  reader  will 
find  in  Dr.  Ashwell's  book  concise  and  instructive  descriptions  both  of 
(he  nature  and  treatment  of  the  maladies  referred  to.  The  following 
statement,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  fully  convinced  of  from  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own  practice,  should  inspire  more  caution 
than  is  sometimes  exercised  by  practitioners,  upon  a  question  which  in- 
vokes both  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  patients  :  **  One  thing  is 
quite  true,  that,  in  women  of  indisputable  purity,  leucorrhcea  is  some- 
times so  acrimonious,  as  not  unfrequently  to  produce  discharge  and  abra- 
noQ  in  the  husband ;  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions  after  abortion,  1  am 
ahnost  confident  that  eruptions  and  decided  ulceration  have  been  among 
the  results  of  intercourse.*'  (Ashwell,  p.  175.) 

This  first  part  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  projected  work,  of  which  we  now  ter- 
minate our  notice,  is,  upon  the  whole,  creditable  to  himself,  and  likely  to 
be  useful  to  those  who  require  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  practical  in- 
formatiou  we  at  present  possess  upon  the  various  subjects  he  treats  of. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  has  drawn  his  descriptions  of  disease  very  faithfully 
from  what  he  has  himself  observed  ;  and,  as  others  have  done  the  same 
before,  we  meet  with  much  that  is  contained  in  other  works.  Dr.  Ashwell 
proposes  to  publish  in  a  few  months  the  second  part  of  his  work,  which 
will  embrace  organic  diseases ;  and  the  third  part,  shortly  thereafter, 
comprising:  *'  the  affections  of  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  states." 

As  Dr.  Waller  treats  in  his  volume  upon  many  of  the  diseases  described 
by  Dr.  Ashwell,  we  hoped,  at  the  commencement  of  our  notice,  to  glean 
lome  comments  from  his  labours  which  might  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  Our  attempt,  however,  which  was  certainly  made  with  a  very  im- 
partial spirit,  we  found  to  be  useless.  With  regret  we  are  compelled  to 
ny  that  Dr.  Waller's  sketches  of  disease  are  as  meager  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  can  be  well  conceived  ;  and  we  think  he  has  been  ill  advised  in 
communicating  them  to  the  public  in  their  present  form.  We  cannot 
conclude  even  this  brief  notice  of  his  book,  without  expressing  our 
coDcern  that  so  respectable  a  physician  should  have  admitted  into  his 
title-page,  the  superfluous  synonymy  by  which  it  is  disfigured.  To  pro- 
f^essional  readers  this  must  at  least  be  useless ;  and  why  should  Dr.  Waller 
give  the  ill-natured  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  that  its  object  was  to 
attract  the  notice  of  readers  of  another  class,  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  journals?  We  ourselves  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  example  of  care- 
less tautology,  and  condemn  it  as  we  do  any  other  literary  delinquency  ; 
^t  we  are  not  sure  that  all  our  author's  readers  will  judge  so  leniently. 
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Art.  XI. 

Statistical  Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  for  the  years  1 830-1-2-3- 
4-5-6.  {South  American^  West  Indian  and  North  American,  Medi- 
terraneany  and  Peninsular  Commands,) — London,  1840.     pp.  323. 

We  have  already*  presented  our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  valuable  reports  on  the  diseases  of  the  army,  prepared  with  so  much 
care  and  accuracy  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Tulloch.  We  now 
present  them  with  an  abstract  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  statistical  reports 
on  the  health  of  the  navy,  which  we  owe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
public  spiritof  Sir  William  Burnett,  the  distinguished  Physician-general, 
to  whom  the  medical  department  of  the  navy  is  under  so  many  obliga- 
tions, and  secondly,  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  r«k.  ; 
and  in  doing  so  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our  profession  on  the  valua- 
ble addition  thus  made  to  the  statistics  of  health  and  disease. 

In  a  short  prefatory  note  we  are  informed  that  the  reports  were  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  year  1836,  but  that,  owing  to  the  sudden  death 
of  the  officer  first  appointed  to  the  duty,  and  the  defective  arrangements 
first  adopted,  it  became  necessary  to  begin  the  whole  work  de  novo,  and 
to  examine  sources  of  information  which  had  been  previously  neglected. 
The  officer  first  employed  in  drawing  up  these  reports  had  omitted  to  trace 
disease  from  the  ships  to  and  through  the  hospitals,  and  had  employed 
an  erroneous  method  of  estimating  the  mean  force  of  the  several  squad- 
rons. Dr.  Wilson  carefully  avoided  these  and  similar  sources  of  error, 
and  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Mackeson,  whose  services  he 
gratefully  acknowledges,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  faithful  report  of 
the  health  of  the  navy. 

The  materials  from  which  these  reports  have  been  compiled  are  furnished 
by  the  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  in  charge  of  the  health  of  ships' 
companies.    These  officers  are  required  to  transmit  to  the  physician-gene- 
ral of  the  navy  the  following  documents,  namely,  a  daily  sick-book, 
monthly  or  three-monthly  nosological  returns,  and  a  journal  of  medical 
and  surgical  practice.     In  the  daily  sick-book  are  inscribed  in  separate 
columns  the  patient's  name,  age,  quality,  nature  of  disease  or  injury, 
date  of  discharge  from  the  list,  and  the  issue  of  the  complaint,  whether 
in  cure,  removal  to  hospital,  invaliding,  or  death.     This  journal  is  trans- 
mitted annually.      The  monthly  or  quarterly  nosological  returns  ar& 
transmitted  every  month  from  ships  on  the  home  station,  and  every 
quarter  from  those  on  foreign  stations,  and  still  more  frequently  durin 
the  prevalence  of  unusually  severe  and  fatal  diseases.     They  consist  oS 
tabular  abstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  daily  sick-book;  and  the  diseases  - 
are  arranged  according  to  Cullen's  system  of  nosology.     The  journals  oF^ 
medical  and  surgical  practice  contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  symptoms^... 
treatment,  and  result  of  diseases,  trace  them  to  their  source,  account  for"^ 
them  when  practicable,  and  suggest  appropriate  remedies.     **•  It  is  also*' 
directed  that  states  of  weather,  degrees  of  temperature,  the  generaL 
interior  economy  of  the  ships,  and  whatever  else  may  appear  to  conduce- 
to  health  or  to  induce  disease  be  specified."     In  addition  to  these  re- 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  No.  XV.  p.  221;  and  No.  XVII.  p.  63. 
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turas  from  the  medical  officers  in  the  charge  of  ships,  there  are  alsa 
returns  from  hospitals,  naval,*  military,  and  colonial,t  and  from  sick 

quarters.^ 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  sources  from  which  the 
materials  for  these  statistical  reports  have  been  obtained,  that  our  readers 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  judging  of  their  probable  complete- 
ness.    It  is  the  tracing  of  the  several  sick  and  injured  seamen,  entered 
in  the  numerous  ship  returns,  to  and  from  the  hospitals  or  sick  quarterf 
to  which  they  have  been  removed,  which  constitutes  the  principal  labour 
of  such  statistical  reports  as  those  which  we  have  now  before  us ;  and 
when  we  state  that  the  materials  have  had  to  be  collected  from  ninety 
thick  folio  volumes  we  shall  give  some  idea  of  the  labour  which  has 
been  expended.    With  all  the  care  which  could  be  bestowed  on  the  pre- 
paration of  these  documents,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  one  source  of 
error,  we  mean  that  arising  from  the  sickness  or  death  of  the  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  ships.    This  of  course  led  to  the  occasional  omission 
of  the  several  returns  to  which  we  have  alluded,  an  omission  which  could 
ODiy  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  stating  the  average  of  the  force,  dis- 
ease, and  mortality  of  the  single  ship  thus  deprived  of  its  medical  offi- 
cers, from  the  returns  of  the  squadron  to  which  she  belonged.     Dr. 
Wilion  expresses  himself  confidently  as  to  the  accuracy,  (*'  if  not  absolute 
to  a  unit,  at  least  a  very  close  approach  to  it,")  of  the  reports  in  respect 
of  the  rate  of  mortality,  but  he  does  not  feel  the  same  confidence  with 
regard  to  invaliding.     It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
avoid  error  in  tracing  a  sick  seaman  from  the  ship  in  which  he  first  fell 
ill  to  some  foreign  hospital,  thence  to  the  packet  which  is  to  convey  him 
borne,  thence  again  to  the  receiving  ship  which  is  to  send  him  to  the 
liome  hospital  or  sick  quarters,  and  lastly,  from  the  hospital  or  sick 
quarters  to  his  death  or  discharge,  or  back  to  active  service,  should  he  be 
<o  fortunate  as  to  return  to  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
statistical  report  of  the  health  of  the  navy,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some 
Caution  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  facts  established  by  the  report. 
The  same  caution  is  required  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  infiuence 
of  climate  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease.     In  doing  so,  mzny 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  naval  service  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
Which  the  principal  are  the  short  term  (rarely  more  than  from  three  to 
tour  years),  during  which  ships  remain  in  commission,  the  brief  period 
of  sojourn  in  any  particular  spot,  the  great  territorial  extent  of  many  of 
the  commands,  and  the  consequent  frequent  and  extraordinary  change 
of  climate  to  which  the  crews  are  subject.     Add  to  these  circumstances 
the  effect,  not  of  climate  merely  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but 
of  the  variations  of  soil  and  of  the  emanations  arising  from  it,  as  well  as 
of  food  and  water  supplied  by  the  several  stations,  and  we  have  a  multi- 
plicity of  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  bodies  of  our  seamen  in  quick 

*  There  aift  five  nnrj  botpitals,  namely,  at  Port^montb,  Plymoutb,  Malta,  Jamaica,  and 
Beroiida,  and  two  marine  boapitala,  those  of  Chatham  and  Woolwich. 

t  Sick  KameD  and  marines  are  received  into  all  military  and  colonial  hospital*,  in 
nch  places  as  do  not  contain  naval  hospitals. 

I  There  are  fifty  sick  quarters  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  injured  seamen  and  ma- 
iiiMs,  all  of  whkh  aie  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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succession^  the  particular  value  of  each  of  which  it  is  altogether  impos 
sible  to  define  or  fix.  These  observations  apply  more  especially  t 
chronic  diseases,  whether  primary  or  the  consequence  of  acute  affections 
acute  diseases  themselves  create  little  embarrassment,  and  can  be  com 
monly  traced  with  care  and  certainty  to  the  localities  which  produe 
them.  Thus  the  various  forms  of  fever,  elephantiasis,  dysentery,  or  acat 
inflammation  in  general  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  th 
spot  in  which  they  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  '*  in  consumption  and  othc 
insidious  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  in  various  chronic  affections  of  tb 
liver  and  bowels,  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  their  origin,  and  conse 
quently  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  the  command  to  which  they  shouli 
be  ascribed;  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether,  and  to  whs 
extent,  change  of  place,  within  the  limits  of  the  command  acts  bene 
ficially  or  detrimentally  in  such  cases."  Of  the  great  extent  of  some  c 
the  commands,  we  may  take  the  West  Indian  and  North  American  a 
an  example.  **  It  extends  from  the  equator  to  the  60th  degree  of  nort 
latitude,  and  embraces  every  British  possession,  continental  and  insulai 
from  Guiana  to  Gape  Gharles  on  the  coast  of  Labrador."  A  comman* 
so  extensive,  embracing  as  it  does  so  great  a  variety  of  climate,  occasioa 
much  uncertainty  in  all  our  attempts  to  trace  diseases  to  their  exac 
cause;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  frc 
quent  changes  from  high  to  low  latitudes,  and  from  unhealthy  to  health 
climates  on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  ships'  crews.  Thus  w 
learn  from  the  report  that  **  after  a  certain  period  of  service  in  the  Wea 
Indies,  there  is  often  so  much  diminution  of  organic  force  as  to  rendc 
men  of  little  original  power  or  advanced  years  incapable  of  laborious  dut} 
and  to  make  them  more  susceptible  of  disease,  both  acute  and  chronic 
In  these  cases,  and  after  attacks  of  severe  disease,  when  convalescenc 
is  slow  and  uncertain,  a  run  to  Halifax  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenc 
acts  like  a  charm.  Health  and  strength,  and  with  them  spirits,  are  ac 
quired  at  a  rate  scarcely  to  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  witnesse 
their  progress,  and  many  who  but  for  the  change  must  have  sunk,  o 
been  sent  to  England,  have  been  restored  in  a  short  time  to  full  efficienc 
within  the  limits  of  the  command,  whether  they  remained  in  the  norther 
or  returned  to  the  southern  division  of  it." 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  returns  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  th 
patients  are  not  classed,  but  all,  from  the  admiral  in  command  to  th 
youngest  boy  in  the  ship,  are  comprehended  in  one  table,  in  which  th 
diseases  and  injuries  affecting  them  are  arranged,  but  in  which  neithc 
the  rank  nor  line  of  duty  of  the  individuals  composing  the  ship's  com 
pany  is  specified.  Great  difficulties  are  obviously  placed  in  the  wa 
of  any  classification  which  should  at  the  same  time  describe  the  variou 
influences  to  which  the  several  classes  are  subject,  and  without  sue 
description  no  information  of  any  value  could  be  obtained.  Aware  c 
these  difficulties.  Dr.  Wilson  has  very  judiciously  abstained  from  tbos 
minute  classifications  which  only  lead  to  imperfect  and  erroneous  coo 
elusions,  and  throw  discredit  on  a  mode  of  investigation  to  which  w 
must  owe  almost  all  the  valuable  information  yet  to  be  gleaned  firor 
observation.  For  similar  reasons,  all  mention  of  age  and  its  influenc 
on  disease  has  been  omitted  from  the  report,  as  the  age  of  seamen  is  nc 
readily  obtained  where  so  many  motives  to  false  statements  exist. 
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The  introduction  to  the  report,  from  which  the  foregoing  abstract  has 
been  taken,  enters  into  minute  detail  as  to  some  other  points  necessary 
to  be  known  and  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  report  itself.     Amongst  these,  the  important  article  of  diet  holds  a 
prominent  place,  and  a  minute  and  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
different  kinds  of  provisions  with  which  the  ships  are  supplied.     It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  the  naval  rations  are  abundant 
in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality ;  the  several  articles  of  food  being 
of  the  very  best  kind  which  can  be  procured,  and  care  being  taken  to 
nry  the  diet  as  much  as  possible.     After  fourteen  days'  use  of  salt  food, 
lemon-juice  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sugar  is  used  as  an  antiscor- 
butic.    The  introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  substitutes  for  a 
moiety  of  the  spirits  formerly  allowed,  is  not  the  least  among  the  many 
important   improvements  which  have   been   gradually  adopted   in  the 
dietary  of  our  ships  of  war.     The  diet  of  the  sick  has  kept  pace  in  im- 
provement with  that  of  the  healthy  portion  of  the  service,  and  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  articles  allowed  to  patients  in  the  royal  naval  hospitals  and 
marine  infirmaries,  and  as  far  as  practicable  on  board  ships,  will  show 
tliat  nothing  is  omitted  which  can  possibly  promote  the  recovery  of 
the  sick. 

In  another  article  of  not  less  importance  than  food,  an  improvement 
folly  as  great  has  of  late  years  taken  place ;  we  mean  the  supply  of 
voter.  The  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  wooden  casks,  partially  in- 
troduced into  the  navy  before  the  year  1815,  but  since  that  period 
universally  employed,  has  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  has  thus  added  materially  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  our  ships 
of  war. 

A  few  words  on  the  modes  of  employment  and  berthing  of  the  men, 
and  on  the  cleaning  and  ventilating  of  the  ships,  will  conclude  what  we 
Utc  to  say  by  way  of  introduction,  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  reports. 

Seamen  and  embarked  marines,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed 
as  sentries,  are  divided  into  two  watches,  which  work  the  ship  by  turns. 
Each  party  has  four  hours'  duty  and  four  hours'  rest ;  in  other  words,  is 
foor  hours  on  deck  and  four  hours  below,  excepting  the  four  hours 
between  four  and  eight  o'clock  at  night,  which  are  divided  into  two  half, 
or,  as  sailors  call  them,  dog-watches.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  alter  constantly  the  periods  of  labour  and  rest  to  each  party,  so  that 
the  men  who  have  the  first  watch  one  night  have  the  second  watch  the 
next  night,  and  so  on.  ^*  In  this  way,  though  there  is  a  sufficient  time 
for  rest,  it  is  never  long  continued,  and  sleep  is  broken  into  short 
periods.  Whatever  effect  such  a  division  of  labour  and  rest  may  have 
on  constitutional  vigour,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
^,  it  probably  contributes  much  to  the  frequency  of  some  affections, 
inch  as  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  to  which  seamen  are  so  subject.  At 
midnight,  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  men  relieving  the  deck 
nish  from  their  beds  into  the  open  air,  often  very  inadequately  covered, 
perhaps  perspiring  profusely,  and  pass  in  an  instant  from  a  highly-heated 
and  debilitating  to,  it  may  be,  a  really  cold,  always  to  a  comparatively 
cold,  atmosphere.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
catarrhal,  rheumatic,  and  other  affections,  traced  to  sudden  reductive 
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changes  of  temperature,  should  be  numerous.  These  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  ships  at  sea.  lo  port,  the  number  of  men  kept  on  deck 
lessens  with  the  increasing  safety  of  the  anchorage,  till,  in  ships  moored 
in  secure  harbours,  all  hands,  excepting  the  officer,  petty  officers,  and 
sentinels  in  charge,  may  pass  the  whole  night  in  bed.*' 

Seamen  and  marines  mess  and  sleep  on  the  middle  and  lower  decks  in 
first-rates,  and  on  the  lower  deck  in  all  vessels  under  first-rates.     Ships 
of  the  line,  moreover,  have  a  deck  (the  orlop  deck)  between  the  lower 
gun-deck  and  the  holds,  whilst  the  lower  deck  in  frigates  and  all  smaller 
vessels  is  immediately  above  the  holds.     The  means  of  ventilation  in 
ships  of  the  line  are  consequently  far  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
smaller  vessels ;  for  in  the  former  there  are  ports  which  can  be  kept  open 
in  moderate  weather,  whilst  in  the  latter  there  are  only  small  apertures 
(scuttles)  close  to  the  water,  which  cannot  be  kept  open  except  in  an  ab- 
solute calm  at  sea  and  very  fine  weather  even  in  harbour.     In  all  ships, 
whatever  their  size,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  men  on  board, 
there  must  be  great  crowding  between  decks,  and  this  crowding  is  greater 
as  th&  vessel  is  smaller ;  in  this  respect  then,  as  well  as  in  point  of  venti- 
lation,  at  least  by  means  of  the  ports,  ships  of  the  line  have  the  advan- 
tage over  smaller  vessels,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  interior 
ventilation  through  the  hatches,  when  the  ports  are  closed,  is  not  so  much 
more  complete  in  vessels  with  one  deck  than  with  those  with  two  decks 
as  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  in   point  of  exterior  ventilation 
which  ships  of  the  line  enjoy.    To  show  to  what  an  extent  this  crowding 
of  the  sleeping  berths  takes  place,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  tliat  the  usual 
space  between  the  suspending  points  (clues)  of  the  hammocks  is  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches ;  so  that  when  they  are  extended  by  the  bedsj 
the  bodies  of  their  occupants  are  in  contact.     **  When  at  sea,  with  a 
watch  on  deck,  the  accumulation  and  pressure  are  reduced  by  a  half, 
but  when  in  secure  harbour,  500  men  perhaps  sleep  on  one  deck,  their 
bodies  touching  each  other  over  the  whole  space  laterally,  and  with 
very  little  spare  room  lengthways."     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  tbii 
crowded  state  of  the  decks  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  very  deleteriooi 
influence  on  health,  but  its  influence  on  those  already  attacked  by  diseasei 
of  an  infectious  character  or  accompanied  by  great  debility  and  de- 
pression, must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  effect  of  a  seafaring 
life  on  health. 

Cleanliness  both  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  person,  we  need  not  sajt 
is  well  attended  to  in  the  navy.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  in 
one  respect  it  is  carried  too  far.  We  allude  to  the  practice  of  frequently 
washing  the  several  decks,  a  practice  censured  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  con- 
demned by  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  practice  keepi 
the  decks  of  a  vessel  in  a  constant  state  of  dampness,  which  must  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  health.  Cleaning  the  decks,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  upper  deck  and  upper  gun-deck  in  ships  of  the  line,  by 
dry  stoning  is  certainly  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  repeated  washingt* 
The  moist  state  of  atmosphere  kept  up  by  this  practice  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  summing  up  the  injurious  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
sailor.  Two  or  Uiree  striking  examples  of  the  effect  of  moisture  in  in" 
ducing  the  scurvy  are  related  in  Parry's  Voyages,  and  we  are  ouiselvei 
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indebted  to  an  old  naval  officer  for  an  apt  illustration  of  its  effects  drawn 
from  a  coin]>anson  of  the  health  of  two  ships'  crews,  the  one  English  and 
the  other  French,  occupying  for  some  time  the  same  station.  In  the 
English  vessel  the  decks  were  constantly  washed,  in  the  French  vessel 
they  were  dry-rubbed.  The  scurvy  was  rife  in  the  one,  while  not  a 
tingle  case  of  it  existed  in  the  other.  In  all  other  respects  the  English 
fessel  was  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  French  one. 

Ventilation,  which  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  has  not 
yet  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  on  board  ship,  nor  are  its 
principles  as  yet  thoroughly  understood  as  applied  to  buildings  on  land. 
Wind-sails,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  ventilation  em- 
ployed, are  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inoperative  in  calms  and 
10  wet  weather,  and  even  with  strong  breezes  and  in  dry  weather  they 
fentilate  but  a  small  portion  of  the  decks.  The  apparatus  lately  invented 
by  Captain  Warrington  is  free  from  these  objections,  but  is  yet  far  from 
perfect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  admit  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. 

The  last  influence  noticed  in  the  report  as  brought  to  bear  on  the 
bealth  of  seamen  is  amusement  and  intellectual  culture.  We  need  not 
mniod  the  professional  reader  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  influence 
to  the  bodily  health,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  has  been  at 
length  so  successfully  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  our  seamen.  Not 
the  least  interesting  fact  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  these  reports  is 
the  following:  That  '*  by  an  admiralty  order,  dated  August  1838, 
libraries  are  directed  to  be  established  in  each  of  Her  Majesty's  ships, 
for  the  use  of  the  crew,  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  and  placed  in 
cbarge  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  books,  amounting  to  270  volumes  for 
hr^r,  and  100  for  smaller  ships,  exclusive  of  bibles,  are  judiciously 
chosen,  with  the  view  of  combining  amusement  and  instruction,  and 
miking  the  flrst  subsidiary  to  the  last.  Besides  the  accomplished  men 
now  appointed  to  instruct  the  junior  officers,  it  is  further  directed  by  an 
order  from  the  admiralty.  May  1837,  that  a  flt  person  shall  be  appointed 
to  give  elementary  education,  comprehending  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  the  sailor  boys  and  other  seamen  and  marines  who  may  require 
it."*  Though  last  in  order,  this  is  by  no  means  least  in  importance, 
imongst  those  regulations  of  the  admiralty  which  have  tended  so 
itrikingly  to  improve  the  health  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  marine. 
We  cannot  quit  this  introductory  chapter  of  the  reports,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  comfort  and  health  of  our  seamen,  and  in  the  consequent  efficiency  of 
oar  naval  service.  *'  Formerly,"  says  the  report,  '*a  ship  of  war  was  on 
many  accounts  an  object  of  aversion,"  and  well  it  might  be.  '*  A  diet 
consisting  of  very  salt  beef,  biscuits  long  baked,  and  puddings  made  of 

lUt  suet  and  flour Water  so  putrid  and  oflensive,  often  so  thick 

iiid  green  from  vegetable  admixture  and  decomposition,  and  emitting 
10  strongly  the  fetor  of  rotten  eggs,  as  to  disgust  at  once  the  sense  of 
imell  and  of  taste ;"  the  best  and  almost  only  luxury  of  the  seamen  an 
aorbitaot  allowance  of  spirituous  liquors,  at  sea  as  on  land  the  fruitful 
loaroeof  disease,  and  misery,  and  insubordination,  and  crime  in  all  its 
shapes;  the  ship  itself  damp,  filthy,  ill-ventilated  ;  the  air  of  the  wells 
10  contanuDaled  that  fatal  asphyxia  was  by  no  means  a  rare  consequence 
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of  inhaliDg  it;  personal  cleanliness  neglected,  the  clothing  insufficient; 
but  little  care  taken  to  amuse  the  mind  and  none  to  instruct  it :  add  to 
all  these  discomforts,  a  discipline  not  merely  strict  but  severe,  and 
punishment  too  often  inflicted  at  the  instigation  of  momentary  passion — 
and  we  have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  naval  service  in  former  years.  But 
these  hardships  and  deprivations,  painful  as  they  are  to  contemplate, 
formed  nevertheless  but  a  small  part  of  the  miseries  of  our  seamen. 
Disease  was  wanted  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture,  and 
convert  the  scene  of  hardship  and  deprivation  into  one  of  thrilling 
horror.  '*  Scurvy,  putrid  ulcer,  malignant  dysentery,  and  fever,  allied  to 
that  of  gaols,  suddenly  swept  off  the  greater  portions  of  many  ships'  crews, 
and  well-nigh  depopulated  fleets."  The  first  of  these  diseases  alone  has 
sufficed  to  place  a  well-manned  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Witness  Lord  Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion,  in  1742,  "  the  crew 
so  weakened  by  scurvy,  that  only  eight  men  were  capable  of  doing  duty, 
and  these  so  reduced  in  health,  that  had  the  ship  been  compelled  to  keep 
the  sea  a  very  few  days  longer,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have 
brought  her  to  an  anchor  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  she  must  have  gone 
adrift  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  once  happened  to  a  Spanish  ship  in  the 
same  ocean  under  the  same  circumstances."*  So  dreadful  was  the 
mortality  at  sea  from  this  one  cause  alone,  that  the  description  given  by 
a  Portuguese  historian  of  the  early  expeditions  of  that  nation  in  pushing 
their  discoveries  on  the  African  coast  in  search  of  India,  seems  but  a 
warrantable  hyperbole.  "  If  the  dead,"  says  he,  "  who  had  been  thrown 
overboard  between  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  between  that  Cape  and  Mozambique  could  have  tombstones  placed 
for  them,  each  on  the  spot  where  he  sank,  the  whole  way  would  appear 
one  continued  cemetery."  In  large  fleets  the  mortality  was  not  less 
frightful  than  in  single  ships.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  the  great  navigator 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  relates  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  he  **  had  known  of  10,000  seamen"  (a  number 
short  by  only  about  4000  of  all  who  served  in  the  fleet  which  conquered 
the  Spanish  Armada)  "having  perished  by  scurvy  alone."  This  fearfal 
mortality  is  not  a  story  merely  of  the  olden  time,  for  even  so  late  as  the 
yearl780.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  found  that  in  a  fleet  manned  with  between  7000 
and  8000  seamen,  the  mortality  had  been  one  in  seven  the  preceding  year. 
Turn  we  from  this  harrowing  picture  of  hardship,  disease,  and  death, 
to  that  which  is  presented  by  our  ships  of  war  in  more  recent  times.  A 
diet  at  once  abundant,  and  varied,  and  wholesome,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pure  water,  cleanliness  carried  almost  to  a  fault,  constant  attention  to 
the  ventilation  and  drying  of  the  vessel,  an  ample  supply  of  warm 
clothing;  add  to  these  bodily  comforts  so  beneficial  to  health  the  excel- 
lent diet  and  superior  medical  treatment  provided  for  the  sick,  and  the 
arrangements  lately  adopted  for  amusing  and  instructing  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  improved  discipline  and  admirable  limitations  set  to  the 
capricious  exercise  and  abuse  of  authority ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  a  ship  of  war,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  "  an  object  of  aversion," 
cannot  fail  to  present  many  attractions  to  the  seaman  ;  and  sure  we  are 
that  it  is  by  arrangements  such  as  these,  and  not  by  a  vain  attempt  to 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Blatie,  Health  of  Seamen,  prefator}*  discoone. 
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compete  with  the  merchant  service  in  the  wages  offered  to  the  sailor, 
ibat  our  navy  will  be  manned  with  hardy  frames  and  willing  spirits, 
ready  now  as  heretofore  to  brave  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  country 
which  shows  itself  thus  careful  of  their  health,  comfort,  and  improvement. 
The  success  which  has  attended  these  well-directed  attempts  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  health  of  our  seamen  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  lengthened  remarks.     The  late  expeditions  to  the  Polar  seas  supply 
the  best  commentary  on  their  efficacy.     The  share  which  each  of  the 
several  arrangements  which  we  have  specified  has  had  in  producing  the 
general  result  may  admit  of  some  controversy  ;  and  it  might  be  interest* 
bg  to  enquire  how  much  of  the  good  effected  is  due  to  the  improved  me* 
dical  treatment  of  the  sick.    That  this  has  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
achieving  the  high  state  of  health  now  enjoyed  in  the  navy,  no  one,  but 
especially  no  medical  man,  will  be  disposed  to  doubt;  still  it  is  to  hygienic 
ammgements,  properly  so  called — to  improvements  in  diet,  ventilation, 
clothing,  &c. — that  the  result  is  mainly  attributable.     In  a  national 
poiat  of  view,  and  as  a  question  of  finance,  the  health  of  the  navy  is  one 
of  the  most  important  which  can  occupy  our  attention  ;  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  methods  employed  to  preserve  it,  may  well  raise 
expectations  of  still  more  extensive  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  other  sec- 
tioDs  of  the  community,  whose  interests  in  this  respect  have  been  hitherto 
lo^ssly  neglected. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  these  improvements  in  health 
Iia?e  alone  sufficed  to  double  the  effective  force  of  our  navy,  to  make 
ooe  ship  for  all  purposes  of  navigation  and  warfare  equivalent  to  two  of 
equal  force,  to  enable  a  vessel  to  keep  the  sea  for  twice  or  thrice  the 
time  which  was  possible  some  fifty  years  ago ;  if  it  be  true  that  at  the 
old  rate  of  mortality,  all  Europe  could  not  have  furnished  the  seamen 
oecessary   for  our  defence  and  safety  during  the  great  revolutionary 
war,* — then  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  public  health  is  a 
national  blessing,  and  the  neglect  of  it  a  calamity  and  a  curse.     Motives 
ef economy  alone  must  influence  government  to  spare  no  exertion  by 
which  the  health  of  our  navy  may  be  promoted  and  secured ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  if  one  man  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  two,  the  expense  of 
ooe  man  roust  be  saved ;  and,  if  this  unit  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  men  actually  employed  in  our  navy,  we  have  a  product  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  economist.     But  this  by  no  means 
represents  the  whole  saving  to  the  nation  which  accrues  from  such  im- 
provements in  the  health  of  our  seamen  ;  we  must  add  to  this  all  the  ex- 
pease  formerly  incurred  in  raising  men  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
disease  had  cut  o£P  or  rendered  useless.     But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted 
ill  the  arguments  which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  scrupulous  and 
watchful  care  of  the  health  of  our  navy.     It  is  not  merely  that  our  force 
W  been  doubled  and  our  expenses  diminished  by  more  than  a  half,  but 
ttch  individual  employed  must  be  made  more  effective  by  having  his 
health  carefully  preserved  to  him,  and  his  life  prolonged  to  gain  in- 
creased experience  and  aptitude  for  his  employment. 

We  trust  that  the  encouraging  example  afforded  by  the  navy  will  not 
he  lost  upon  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  these  provisions 
for  the  preservation  of  health  to  the  other  branch  of  the  public  service, 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Health  of  the  Navy. 
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and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  necessity  may  not  appear  so  pres 
sing,  nor  the  advantage  so  obvious,  but  the  one  is  as  real  as  the  other  ii 
substantial.  Sickness  and  death  in  our  fleets  formerly  cost  an  extrava- 
gant outlay  of  public  money ;  do  the  pestilential  diseases  and  frightfu 
mortality  of  some  of  our  large  cities  cost  the  public  nothing?  Do  fevei 
hospitals  and  workhouse  infirmaries ,  and  pauper  burials,  and  widows 
and  orphans,  and  cripples — the  victims  of  diseases,  which  might  hav< 
been  prevented  but  cannot  be  cured — cost  nothing  ?  If  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  money  expended  on  objects  such  as  these  had  been  employed 
in  constructing  sewers  and  widening  streets,  and  providing  places  of  re- 
creation in  the  centre  of  our  crowded  cities ;  in  letting  the  light  of  beaveo 
into  their  dark  and  gloomy  recesses,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  iotc 
their  foul  and  reeking  habitations,  we  should  not  have  now  to  lament 
over  such  scenes  as  those  which  the  great  manufacturing:  capita]  of  the 
north  has  lately  disclosed.  The  preservation  of  the  public  health  is  eco- 
nomy in  every  sense.  It  not  only  saves  money,  but  it  makes  it.  It  sub- 
stitutes men  for  children,  productive  for  unproductive  labourers.  It  sup- 
plies a  country  with  its  best  riches  and  its  cheapest  defence — the  arm 
strong  to  labour  and  to  fight. 

But  these  reflections  are  leading  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  The  re- 
port comprises  three  commands — the  South  American,  the  West  Indian 
and  North  American,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular,  and  ex- 
tends over  seven  years,  namely,  from  1830  to  1836,  inclusive.  The 
diseases,  invaliding,  and  mortality  for  each  year  are  represented  in  four 
tables,  of  which  the  first  shows  ^*  the  total  number  of  cases ;  the  number 
of  all  diseases  and  injuries  in  classes  ;  the  number  of  cases  sent  to  hos- 
pital, invalided,  and  dead ;  with  the  ratio  of  each  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength."  The  second  table  exhibits  '*  the  total  number  of  cases  ;  the 
number  of  all  diseases  and  injuries  in  classes;  the  number  invalided  and 
dead ;  with  the  ratio  of  each  per  thousand  attacked."  The  third  table 
represents  '*  the  number  of  cases  of  principal  diseases  and  injuries  ;  the 
number  sent  to  hospital,  invalided,  and  dead  ;  with  the  ratio  of  each  per 
thousand  of  mean  strength."  Ihe  fourth  table  shows  "  the  number  of  fre- 
quent, but  not  often,  fatal  diseases;  the  number  sent  to  hospital,  inva- 
lided, and  dead,  with  the  ratio  of  each  per  thousand  of  mean  strength.*' 
The  diseases  included  in  this  table  are  superficial  inflammation  of  the  ex- 
tremities, rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  diarrhoea.  The  first  two  tables  are 
thus  subdivided — febrile  diseases,  nervous  diseases,  cachectic  diseases, 
and  local  diseases.  As  we  have  already  stated,  Cu lien's  nosology  is  that 
adopted  in  the  navy.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  based 
too  much  upon  mere  hypothesis,  and  to  be  very  badly  adapted  to  statis- 
tical reports.  For  this  purpose  we  greatly  prefer  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  Army  Reports  by  Major  Tulloch;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
much  more  convenient  to  have  been  able  to  compare  the  Navy  Reports 
with  the  able  statistical  documents  which  preceded  them.  On  glancing 
over  these  first  two  tables,  we  observe  such  anomalies  as  the  following: 
pulmonary  consumption  classed  with  *'  hemorrhages  with  fever,**  and 
forcibly  separated  from  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  lungs ;  diarrhoea 
placed  among  spasmodic  diseases,  as  a  sub-class  of  nervous  diseases, 
whilst  dysentery  occupies  a  place  among  febrile  diseases,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  is  a  flux,  accompanied  by  fever;  then  again  jaundice,  which 
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most  medical  men  regard  as  an  afTection  of  the  liver,  or  its  excreting 
ductSy  is  marshalled  with  syphilis  and  scrofula,  as  a  cutaneous  disease, 
under  the  general  head  of  cachectic  diseases.     Emaciation  of  the  body 
is  made  to  "  include  intestinal  worms,  and  certain  obscure  consumptive 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,"  whilst  "swellings  and  dropsies"  form  a 
sub-class  of  cachectic  diseases,  though  "  tumours,  including  aneurism, 
Taricose  veins,  and  bubo,"  are  "  local  diseases.*'     We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  lay  the  obvious  defects  of  this  sort  of  classification  to  the  charge  of 
tbe  compiler  of  these  tables.     He  has  been  obliged,  no  doubt,  to  frame 
bis  tables  from  the  reports  submitted  to  him,  and  these  unfortunately  fol- 
low the  nosology  of  Cullen;  which,  bad  as  it  is,  was,  we  believe,  the  best 
It  the  period  when  the  plan  of  these  medical  returns  was  introduced.   The 
third  table  happily  dissolves,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  unnatural  alliance 
between  diseases  which  have  so  little  in  common,  except  the  faulty  hypo- 
thesis which  first  brought  them  together,  and  we  are  presented  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  principal  diseases,  which  we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  know  what  those  principal  diseases  are.     The  list  is  as 
follows:  Fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  consumptive  diseases  of  the  lungs,  expec- 
toration of  blood,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
delirium  tremens,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  ulcers,  wounds,  and  accidents. 

The  tables  for  each  year  are  followed  by  a  few  pages  of  remarks,  either 
suggested  by  the  tables  themselves,  or  by  the  several  journals  and  re- 
ports from  which  they  have  been  compiled,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
the  seven  successive  years  are  thrown  into  four  general  tables,  arranged 
like  those  of  the  individual  years,  and  followed  like  them  by  general  re- 
marks. Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
tbe  "  influence  of  forms  of  ships  on  health/'  by  constructing  tables  simi- 
lar to  the  first  of  those  already  described  for  vessels  of  the  first  class 
(lerenty-two  guns  and  upwards),  for  the  second  class  (frigates),  the  third 
dass  (corvettes),  and  the  fourth  class  (steamers).  The  report  is  con- 
duded  by  tables  presenting  the  individual  facts,  from  which  the  afore- 
laid  tables  have  been  constructed,  and  specifying  the  name  and  force  of 
the  several  ships  employed. 

Having  thus  described  the  contents  of  the  reports,  the  next  question 
is,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the  extensive  materials  contained  in  it,  so 
ss  to  place  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers?  After  much  reflection,  we  have  come  to  the  resolution  to 
(bsappoint  them  for  the  present  of  some  of  the  instruction  which  they 
pert^ps  expected  to  obtain,  and  to  postpone  an  analysis  of  much  of  the 
itost  interesting  matter  comprised  in  this  volume  until  the  remaining 
le^KMts,  which,  we  are  glad  to  find^  are  in  a  forward  state  of  prepa- 
ntion,  make  their  appearance.  When  all  the  reports  are  before  us,  we 
propose  making  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  information  they  contain 
^  regard  to  some  of  the  principal  diseases,  comparing  one  command 
vith  another,  and  embodying  in  one  account  all  the  knowledge  to  be 
gleaned,  DOt  from  the  tables  merely,  but  from  the  text  of  the  several  re- 
ports. If  we  have  leisure  for  so  grave  an  undertaking,  we  shall  then 
compare  the  health  and  diseases  of  the  navy  with  those  of  the  army ;  but, 
that  we  may  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remodel  the  navy  reports,  so 
as  to  be  eoaUed  to  compare  them  with  the  more  simply  and  scientifically 
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arranged  reports  of  Major  Tulloch.  After  this  explanation  of  onr  inten- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  our  present  notice  must  be  considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  an  introduction  to  the  more  laborious  articles  which  we  hav( 
in  store,  and  we  shall  accordingly  content  ourselves  with  giving  such  ai 
account  of  the  several  commands  as  may  throw  light  on  the  discussions 
into  which  we  shall  have  to  enter. 

The  South  American  Command.  "The  South  American  Naval  Commanc 
embraces  a  great  extent  of  coast  and  cruising  ground.  It  extends  on  the  easi 
side  of  the  peninsular  continent,  from  Para  to  Cape  Horn,  and  on  the  wes 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Panama,  and  thence  to  California.  It  reaches  from  th< 
30th  defcree  of  north  to  the  58th  degree  of  south  latitude,  across  the 
Pacific,  from  the  equator  to  58  degrees  south,  across  the  South  Atlantic;  aD<i 
from  Cape  St.  Royal  in  the  35th,  to  California  in  the  120th  degree  of  west 
longitude.  It  is  therefore  exposed  to  almost  all  degrees  of  atmospheric  Urn- 
perature,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  the  ordinary  meteoric  agenciei 
thence  arising.  Many  of  the  ports  and  places  of  anchorasre,  and  adjacent  ter 
ritones,  dififer  from  each  other  in  almost  every  manner  and  degree.  In  relative 
position  and  nature  and  extent  of  exposure,  in  respect  of  contiguous  land,  it! 
general  form,  and  distance,  and  influence  on  wind  and  rain,  and  m  the  soil  aoc 
products  of  the  soil,  there  is  great,  sometimes  extreme  difference  in  the  variow 
places  resorted  to  by  British  ships.  The  places  principally  frequented  are  Ric 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia,  Panambuco  and  Para,  Valparaiso,  Callio, 
Coquimbo,  Panama,  and  Sau  Bias.  In  some  of  them  art  has  been  busy  and 
effective ;  lar^e  towns  have  been  built,  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  bayi 
and  harbours ;  in  others,  beyond  rearing  houses  and  stores,  things  remain  very 
nearly  in  their  natural  connition.  Hence  extensive  marshes  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  many  of  them ;  while  in  others,  but  more  from  natural  formation  thao 
the  labours  of  man,  dry  land,  and  little  productive  of  vegetable  matter,  aboundi. 
The  places  named  are,  with  three  exceptions,  situate  within  the  tropics,  some 
near  their  external  limits,  some  close  to  the  equator,  and  others  at  different  in- 
termediate points ;  yet  with  all  such  difference  in  position,  soil,  products  of  soili 
and  climatorial  heat,  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  thb  vast  continent,  whe- 
ther permanent  or  occasional,  enjoy  a  high  and  a  singularly  uniform  degree  of 

health It  is  peculiar  to  this  command,  that  during  peace  the  ships  are  em* 

ploved  altogether  on  an  alien  coast.  Along  its  whole  extent,  and  nowhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  command,  excepting  the  recent  small  settlement  at  the 
Falkland  Island,  is  there  any  British  possession.  Hence  there  are  no  bospitili 
for  the  reception  of  British  sailors  ;  the  want  of  which,  though  it  may  not  mata- 
rially  and  directly  affect  life,  increases  the  necessity  for  invaliding.  Many  men 
labouring  under  mere  chronic  forms  of  disease  might  be  cured  in  hospital,  aod 
saved  to  the  squadron,  who  cannot  be  restored  to  health  on  board  ships.'' 

The  aggregate  numerical  force  of  the  seven  years  was  17,254,  giving 
an  average  of  2,465  per  annum.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
number  of  vessels  employed  was  twenty-five,  of  which  one  was  a  ship  of 
the  line,  five  or  six  frigates  large  and  small,  and  the  remainder  sloop# 
and  brigs,  including  packets.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  shores  of  the  continent  included  in  the  South  Americtn 
command  enjoy  a  high  state  of  health.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
naval  forces  employed,  the  mortality  being  7*7  per  1000,  a  mortality 
much  inferior  to  that  of  persons  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

West  Indian  and  North  American  Command.  This  command  *'  ex- 
tends from  the  equator  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  em- 
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braces  every  British  possession,  continental  and  insular,  from  Ouaiana  to 
Cape  Charles  on  the  coast   of  Labrador.      It  consequently  contains 
almost  every  de^ee  and  variety  of  climate,  dependent  on  temperature, 
atmosphere,  and  soil,  and  tHeir  reciprocal  relations,  many  of  them  being 
of  coarse  common,  some  of  them  in  a  great  measure  peculiar/*    The 
great  extent  of  this  command,  and  the  variety  of  climate  which  it 
embraces,  render  it  very  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  of  any  value  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  climate  on  health.    To  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
result  It  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  West  Indies  from  North 
America,  and  to  group  the  Bahama  islands  and  the  Bermudas  with  the 
fomer.     As  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
mixed  results  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  tables.     The  mean  annual 
force  amounted  to  3,326,  and  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
many  of  which  were  of  small  size,  to  forty-seven.     The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  in  this  command,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  from  disease 
alone  was  18*1  per  1000  of  mean  strength,  from  fever  alone  11*1. 

7^  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  Command.  "  This  command  embraces  the 
Kis  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Gibraltar.  It  extends  over  less  space 
tba  some  other  commands,  comprising  fewer  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  extreme  difference  in  degrees  of  temperature;  it  does  not  include 
more  than  12  degrees,  those,  namely,  from  the  32d  to  the  44th  north.  As  re* 
ipects  geographical  position,  therefore,  the  term  '  temperate'  has  been  espe- 
dally  applied  to  it,  and  it  has  obtained  high  reputation  for  its  influence  on 
bealtb.  Yet  the  difference  between  the  south  and  north  shores,  as  regards  tem- 
perature, is  often  great,  especially  in  winter ;  the  vicissitudes  on  the  north  coast 
ire  sodden  and  violent,  and  the  effects  of  the  climate  either  in  the  prevention 
or  remedying  of  some  diseases,  particularly  those  affecting  the  lungs,  are  per- 
^>s  not  so  great  as  they  have  often  been  represented.  The  sirocco,  south-east 
wiod,  blowing  from  the  African  continent,  is  singularly  depressing,  suddenly 
producing  such  languor,  oppression,  and  feelings  of  feebleness,  as  neither  its 
tenperature,  nor  other  appreciable  quality  can  account  for.  It  seldom  con- 
times  to  blow  daring  many  consecutive  davs ;  what  its  ultimate  influence  on 
Width  might  be,  if  long-continued,  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  there  can  be 
little i  oubt  that  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial ;  but  during  the  period  it  lasts, 
lotwithstanding  the  distressing  power  it  exercises  over  sensation,  it  does  not 
ippear  to  injure  the  organic  powers  of  life.  Its  influence  is  most  felt  near  the 
csast  of  Africa,  but  it  is  often  powerful  at  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  sometimes 
reaches  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  on  account  of  its  central 
ntoation,  its  arsenals,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  is  the  principal  naval 
itKtioD.  During  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  temperature  is  moderate,  the 
weather  being  generally  clear  and  fine,  which,  with  the  excellence  of  fresh  meat 
ttd  vegetables jprocurea  there,  produces  highly  beneficial  effiects  on  the  health, 
emifort,  and  efficiency  of  the  naval  force  employed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
other  three  months  are  hot,  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  ;  hut  either  because  it  is 
Mt  sufficiently  long  continued,  or  because  there  is  not  much  of  morbific  mate- 
nil  for  it  to  act  on,  the  beat  has  not,  except  on  some  very  rare  occasions,  proved 
injorioas  to  health  to  any  extent.  Every  anchorage  in  the  circuit  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  visited,  and  mure  or  less  frequented,  by  ships  of  war.  ^  The  ports 
Boft  resorted  to  are  Malta,  Smyrna,  various  Greek  and  Levantine  islands,  and 
Gibraltar,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  occupied  differing  much  at  different 

periods The  numerous  ports  and  places  embraced  by  this  command  differ 

freatly  as  to  extent,  exposure,  and  physical  structure,  and  considerably  in 
tepji  to  external  heat  $  they  therefore  act  very  differentlv  on  the  health  of 
ibips*  companies  resorting  to  them ;  but  on  the  whole,  ana  apart  from  some 
rare  bat  severe  epidemics  which  have  affected  some  of  them,  their  influence, 
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combined  with  that  of  the  sea-climate,  is  very  favorable The  Daval  force 

employed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  included  in  the  Report  for  the 
Mediterranean." 

The  mean  annual  strength  of  the  squadron  in  this  command  was 
7,958,  number  of  vessels  forty-five  to  fifty-six,  including  many  ships  of 
the  line  and  large  frigates.  The  mean  annual  mortality  in  this  station 
was»  from  disease  alone,  9*3  per  1000  of  mean  strength.  Comparing  the 
mortality  of  the  three  commands  included  in  the  report,  we  find  the 

result  as  follows : 

Disease  and  accideat         Disease  alone. 

South  American 8-9  7-7 

West  Indian  and  North  American  .  .19*6  18*1 

Mediterranean  and  Peninsular    ....  1 1*1  9*3 

The  South  American  command,  therefore,  is  the  most  healthy,  next  to 
that  the  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular;  and,  by  far  the  most  unhealthy, 
is  the  West  Indian  and  North  American. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  enter  into 
the  subject-matter  of  these  reports  at  greater  length.  We  must  remind, 
our  readers  a  second  time  that  the  present  sketch  is  merely  introductor]f 
to  a  more  minute  and  careful  abstract,  which  we  hope  to  render  botti 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  shall  notice  the  forthcoming  reports  ir^ 
the  same  way,  and  reserve  ourselves  till  we  have  them  all  at  the  sam^ 
time  under  our  eye.  In  the  meantime  we  dismiss  the  present  volume 
with  much  commendation  to  the  compiler  for  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence  he  has  displayed,  but  with  regret  that  the  adoption  of  a  defective 
nosological  system  has  impaired  the  value  of  his  labours* 
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The  Surgery  of  M.  Dieffenbach,  By  Charles  Phillips.  First  Part, 
with  four  Plates. — Berlin^  1840. 

This  short  treatise,  written  by  a  gentleman  who,  as  M.  Diefifenbacb^s 
assistant,  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  closely  his  practice,  d^ 
scribes  the  method  of  operation  and  the  general  results  in  certain  snh- 
jects  of  surgery  to  which  M.  Dieffenbach  has  more  particularly  given  his 
attention.  We  shall  consider  these  subjects  separately,  briefly  dwelling 
on  any  new  features  that  the  method  of  operation  or  the  after-treatment 
may  present. 

The  first  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  Professor  Jungken's 
operations  for  staphyloma  and  artificial  pupil.  The  former  differs  in  no 
degree  from  that  usually  followed  by  all  surgeons,  namely,  removal  of 
the  projecting  cornea.  In  making  an  artificial  pupil,  the  professor  intro- 
duces a  knife  across  the  cornea,  which  he  freely  incises ;  the  aqaeom 
humour  being  expelled  and  the  iris  protruded,  he  seizes  a  portion  of 
the  iris  with  a  fine  hook  and  cuts  it  off  with  scissors.  This  mode  of  ope- 
ration has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cor* 
nea,  which  commonly  takes  place  when  the  former  membrane  is  made 
to  protrude  through  a  small  opening  in  the  latter. 
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His  bolaness  and  success  ia  advancing  orthopedic  surgery,  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  that  has  been  made  in  the  modern  treat- 
nent  of  disease,  would  have  alone  rendered  the  author's  name  celebrated. 
**Dieffenbach/' says  Mr.  Phillips, '*  has,  up  to  this  time,  operated  on 
30O  distortions  of  the  foot,  sixty  cases  of  wry-neck,  a  great  number  of 
contracted  arms,  hips,  and  knees.  He  has  reduced  a  dislocation  of  two 
years'  standing,  and  cured  eighteen*  cases  of  strabismus.  In  all  these 
cues  he  has  never  experienced  any  considerable  hemorrhage  or  caused 
lesion  of  any  of  the  great  nerves  or  blood-vessels." 

In  treating  the  various  forms  of  talipes,  he  has  divided  all  the  tendons 
tliat  pass  from  the  leg  to  the  foot ;  and,  not  content  with  a  single  ope- 
ratioDy  be  repeats  it  until  the  deformity  disappears :  in  one  case  the 
tendo  achillis  was  divided  twenty  times  before  a  complete  cure  was  ob- 
tained.    In  valgus,  the  peronei  muscles  and  extensors  of  the  toes ;  in 
i^ams,  the  tendo  achillis,  flexors  of  the  toes  and  of  the  great  toe,  the 
plantar  fascia,  tibialis  anticus  and  extensors  of  the  toes,  have  all  been 
divided  at  the  same  time.    The  subcutaneous  section  of  muscles  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. f   The  new 
capsule  of  the  joint,  the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinatus  and  the 
lattssimus  dorsi  required  to  be  cut  across  before  the  replacement  of  the 
bone  in  its  proper  situation  could  be  effected.     We  think  it  doubtful  how 
§mi  such  practice  is  to  be  recommended.     In  a  dislocation  of  two  years' 
standing,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  formed  for  itself  a  new  articulation ; 
the  muscles  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  displacement,  and  motion 
has  become  tolerably  perfect;  the  former  articulating  surface  of  the  bone 
has  also  become  altered  in  form.     These  considerations  would  make  us 
hesitate  before  we  recommended  a  patient  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  so  severe 
an  operation  as  dividing  muscles  deeply  situated  in  the  axilla  would  be, 
with  the  prospect  of  imperfect  success.    The  tendons  of  the  hip-joint  and 
knee  have  been  cut  across  in  contractions  of  these  articulations  with  a 
most  fiEivorable  result;  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which,  when  even 
anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  had  occurred,  and  the  osseous  union  was 
broken  up  by  the  forcible  extension  of  the  joint  after  division  of  the 
tendons,  the  patient  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  in  the 


We  have  already  noticed  in  our  Journal  the  operations  for  strabismus. 

Rupture  of  the  perineum  is  the  next  subject  noticed,  and,  in  the  treat- 
inent  of  this  injury,  cases  of  extraordinary  success  are  mentioned. 
Keffenbach  attempts  to  unite  these  lacerations  immediately  after  their 
occurrence,  when  he  has  the  opportunity.  In  cases  of  older  date,  he  is  of 
eoarse  obliged  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  divided  parts  before  bringing  them 
together.  The  union  is  effected  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  placed  very  deeply :  the  twisted  suture  is  occasionally 
died.  The  plan  of  treatment  by  operation  is  modified  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  case.  He  considers  the  success  he  obtains  is  not  attribut- 
able to  any  peculiar  mode  of  operation,  but  to  the  afler-treatment.  After 
the  operation  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back  in  bed  :  the  leg^  are  not 
tied  together,  as  is  the  usual  practice ;  the  secretions  of  the  vagina  that 
cannot  but  take  plaoe  immediately  after  delivery,  and  when  so  severe  an 

*  Since  ttis  was  written  he  has  operated  on  hundreds.    See  our  last  Number^  p.  570. 
t  See  ow  hit  Nunber,  |^  69%. 
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accident  has  occurred,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in  that  cavity, 
and  passing  between  and  irritating  the  edges  of  the  woand,  are  cleared 
away  by  frequent  injections  of  water.  Opium  is  administered  to  produce 
constipation,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days  an  injection  of  oil  k 
given :  an  evacuation  having  been  procured  by  this  means,  constipation 
is  again  produced  by  the  same  medicine.  By  this  treatment  a  great  part 
of  the  lacerated  surfaces  will  be  united.  Should  any  unnatural  opening 
remain,  it  is  touched  with  tincture  of  cantharides  and  argent,  nitrat.  In 
some  of  the  cases  a  fistulous  opening  remained  between  the  rectum  and 
vagina :  it  was  allowed  to  contract  as  far  as  it  would  naturally ;  the 
edges  were  then  pared,  brought  together  by  the  interrupted  suture,  and 
the  same  after-treatment  pursued  as  is  above  indicated :  if  one  operation 
is  not  successful  it  is  repeated.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  evidently  a 
gpreat  improvement  on  tne  usual  method  of  tying  the  legs  together,  pres- 
sing the  lacerated  edges  of  the  wound  one  against  the  other,  and  keep- 
ing them  constantly  bathed  in  the  irritating  secretions  of  the  vagina  and 
rectum. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  Diefienbach's  mode  of  operation  for  fis* 
sures  of  the  palate.  After  paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  he  introduces 
small  needles  from  behind  forwards  by  means  of  a  porte^atguille.  The 
ligatures  are  made  of  lead ;  the  great  recommendation  of  which  he 
seems  to  think  is,  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to  tighten  them  withonf 
introducing  his  fingers  into  the  mouth.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  rathei 
an  objection  to  metallic  ligatures.  The  fingers  of  a  careful  operator  would 
certainly  be  much  less  likely  to  irritate  the  patient  than  the  instruments 
that  must  be  used  in  this  operation. 

Tumours  of  the  face  and  operations  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  Diefienbach  to  a  considerable  degree,  bat  wa 
cannot  commend  his  practice  in  this  department  of  surgery.    He  does  not 
want  boldness  to  execute,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  the  cases  submitted  to  operations :  all  sorts  of  tumours,  whether 
malignant  or  otherwise,  are  mentioned  as  being  attacked  by  the  knife. 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  portions  of 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw  are  among  the  most  successful  of  surgical  open* 
tions,  when  undertaken  in  proper  cases ;  but  it  is  only  to  tumours  of 
slow  growth,  firm  consistence  and  benign  character,  that  operation  it 
applicable;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  matterof  cruelty,  and  perfectly 
useless,  to  subject  a  patient  to  these  severe  operations,  when,  from  die 
nature  of  the  disease,  we  may  predicate  an  almost  certain  return.     Such 
is  the  case  in  many  of  Diefienbach*s  operations ;  and  repeated  removali 
of  portions  of  the  jaws,  together  with  free  applications  of  the  actual  can^ 
tery,  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  disease.     Diefienbach  recommends,  is 
removing  the  upper  jaw,  to  make  incisions  in  the  skin,  commencing  from 
the  zygoma  inwards  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  passing  under 
the  lower  eyelid,  and  another  incision  down  the  centre  of  the  nose  and 
through  the  upper  lip :  the  flap  of  integument  is  then  dissected  back.  We 
think  that  preferable  incisions,  and  not  likely  to  produce  so  much  de- 
formity, are  those  carried  from  the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  round  the  ala,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.    The  flap  of  skin  is  easily  raised ;  sufficient 
space  is  given  for  the  future  steps  of  the  operation ;  the  Stenonian  duct  is 
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aroidedy  and  but  few  branches  of  the  portio  dura  are  wounded.  Dieffenbach 
removes  the  bones  by  means  of  small  saws,  strong  scissors,  &c.y  and  ap- 
plies the  actual  cautery  most  freely  to  the  cavity.  These  instruments  are 
far  inferior  to  the  strong  cutting  forceps,  and  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  is  a  piece  of  n^less  cruelty.  No  operation  of  this  kind  should 
be  undertaken,  either  where  the  disease  is  such  that  it  has  contaminated 
the  surrounding  parts,  or  where  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  cutting 
bthe  healthy  structures  :  hence  the  perfect  inutility  of  the  cautery. 

In  plastic  operations,  Dieffenbach's  practice  is  somewhat  different  from 
tbat  usually  pursued.     In  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  nose,  he  bor- 
rows the  skin  from  the  hairy  scalp,  and  connects  it  with  the  part  to  which 
H  is  to  be  transplanted  by  means  of  a  long  narrow  pedicle  down  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.    The  object  of  this  mode  of  incision  is  to  prevent 
the  deformity  that  a  large  cicatrice  in  the  forehead  produces.    The  hairs 
•oon  cease  to  grow  when  the  skin  is  transplanted  to  its  new  situation.   la 
restoration  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  a  very  curious  operation  is  performed. 
A  central  incision  is  made  down  the  nose,  and  the  skin  is  dissected  off 
on  each  side  from  the  bones,  on  the  sound  side,  carrying  with  it  the  car- 
tilage of  the  ala ;  the  central  cartilage  is  thus  exposed,  and  out  of  this  a 
triangular  piece,  the  apex  downwards,  is  cut ;  a  similar  piece  is  cut  from 
above  the  ala  on  the  sound  side  of  the  nose,  which  is  by  these  means 
shortened  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  correspond  with  the  shortened  ala  on 
the  diseased  side.     Of  course  by  such  an  operation  the  form  of  the  nose 
is  much  altered,  and  a  most  determined  *'  nez  retrousse"  is  formed.    We 
cannot  but  think  the  transplantation  of  a  portion  of  the  cheek  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  ala  is  a  much  easier  and  less  painful  operation,  and 
Uss  likely  to  alter  the  general  contour  of  the  features.     Several  other 
esses  of  restoration  of  the  eyelids,  point  of  the  nose,  &c.,  are  mentioned, 
which  do  not  present  any  great  interest,  and  for  an  account  of  which  we 
most  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

The  latter  pages  of  this  little  book  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  un- 
connected surgical  cases,  for  which  operations  have  been  performed. 
Among  these,  a  new  way  of  treating  prolapsus  uteri  is  mentioned.  When 
this  disease  is  very  well  marked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uterus  pro- 
lapses through  the  os  externum,  Dieffenbach,  first  having  reduced  the 
prolapsus,  introduces  a  red-hot  iron  into  the  vagina  and  cauterizes  the 
lower  part  of  it  and  the  os  externum.  When  the  sloughs  separate,  union 
takes  place  between  the  sides  of  the  vagina  and  the  labia,  and  a  barrier 
ii  formed  which  completely  prevents  the  prolapsus  descending.  This  is 
rather  a  severe  proceeding,  and  there  are  few  patients  who  would  be  in- 
duced to  submit  to  such  an  operation  ;  and,  lupkily,  it  is  rare  that  the 
prolapsus  is  to  such  an  extent  that  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  properly 
constructed  pessaries. 

In  strictures  of  the  urethra,  where  retention  exists,  and  a  catheter  cannot 

be  passed  through  the  stricture,  Dieffenbach's  practice  is  to  cut  transversely 

across  the  urethra,  posterior  to  the  stricture.     He  observes  that  the  ope- 

ntion  of  cutting  on  a  catheter  in  the  middle  line  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

We  should  think  he  never  could  have  seen  practised  or  have  attempted 

to  perform  this  latter  operation.     By  placing  the  finger  in  the  rectum 

and  passing  a  sharp  bistoury,  with  the  back  towards  the  bowels,  guided 

by  the  finger  up  towards  the  prostate,  the  dilated  portion  of  the  urethra 

can  be  most  eMily  opened  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  knife,  being  drawn 
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forwards  towards  a  catheter,  introduced  as  far  as  it  can  be  into  the  ure- 
thra anterior  to  the  stricture,  divides  every  obstruction  to  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder.  This  operation  will  be 
found  a  very  successful  one,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  urethra  will  be 
restored  to  a  very  healthy  state,  requiring  only  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  bougies. 

We  shall  close  our  observations  with  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
in  which  DiefTenbach  attempted  to  extirpate  the  diseased  parts.  He  first 
made  a  free  incision  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  edge  of  the  bowel ;  he 
seized  the  diseased  parts  with  a  vulsellum,  and,  having  brought  them  to- 
wards the  anus,  removed  them  with  scissors.  We  can  only  remark,  that 
if  this  was  a  case  of  true  cancer  such  a  proceeding  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  perusal  of  this  book  will  leave  no  doubt  of  Diefienbach's  great 
skill  as  an  operator,  and  of  the  numerous  original  views  and  plans  he  has 
introduced  in  his  peculiar  department  of  science ;  but  an  impression  ifr. 
also  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he  is  deficient  in  carefully  dis — 
tinguishing  those  cases  in  which  operation  will  be  really  beneficial,  anc^ 
that  he  excels  more  as  a  skilful  manipulator  than  as  a  sound  surgeon. 


Art.  XIII. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infants ;  founded  on  recent  CliniccmJ 
Observations  and  Investigations  in  Pathological  Anatotny^  made  (m-£ 
the  Hospice  des  Enfans-TrouvSs ;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Viability 
of  the   Child.     By  C.  M.  Billard,  m.d.,   &c.      With  Notes^   bjr 
Dr.  Ollivier,  of  Angers.    Translated  from  the  third  French  Edition^ 
with  an  Appendix^   by  James  Stewart,    m.d. — London  and  New^ 
York,  1839.     Large  8vo,  pp.  620. 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children. 
By  R.  S.  EvANsoN,  m.  d.,  &c.,  and  Hehry  Maunsell,  m.d.,  Sic,     ' 
Third   edition,  revised   and  enlarged. — Dublin  and  London^  1840.     \ 
8vo,  pp.  498. 

The  emphatical  sentence  of  Morgag^i  may  be  applied  with  just  as 
much  propriety  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  by  that  great  pathologist  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  "How  vast  and  new  is  the  space  that  is  still 
open  before  us  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  young  children."  In  this 
country  there  are  few,  or  indeed  no  opportunities  upon  an  extended  scale 
for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 
We  have  no  public  hospitals  expressly  for  young  children,  and  many 
causes  conspire,  especially  the  prejudices  of  parents  and  the  meddling 
interference  of  nurses,  to  render  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  infants  that  can  be  derived  from  even  the  most  extensive  private  prac* 
tice,  not  a  little  uncertain  to  the  practitioner  himself,  and  but  little  pro- 
fitable to  science,  in  comparison  with  that  which  may  be  obtained  in  a 
public  institution  where  we  can  be  assured  our  treatment  is  not  inte^ 
fered  with.  **They  manage  these  things  better  in  France;"  and  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  Paris  that  the  diseases  of  children  may  be  studied  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  1828  the  number  of  beds  at  the  H6pital  des 
Enfans  was  nearly  600,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  considerably  increaiedk 
The  establishment  is  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  sick  children^  firom 
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tvo  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  and  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
ease under  which  they  labour.     In  this  admirable  school  for  practical 
iostmction,  M.  Billard  held  for  some  time  a  very  important  station,  and 
there  he  laboured  with  almost  unrivalled  industry  and  talent  to  shed 
Dew  light  upon  the  general  pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diseases. 
Tbe  princip«d  object  of  his  work  is  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  characters  of 
these,  and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  alterations  which  the  organs 
have  undergone.    He  passes  each  system  successively  in  review,  and  de- 
icribea  the  varieties  of  form  and  appearance  of  every  organ,  with  reference 
to  its  healthy,  abnormal,  and  pathological  condition;  carefully  estimates 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  disease,  and  then 
points  oat  the  method  of  treatment.   The  development  of  organs  is  briefly 
dacussed,  and  only  those  congenital  malformations  are  noticed  which 
iDore  or  less  disturb  the  function  of  organs.     Neither  fevers  nor  intes- 
tiiud  worms  are  treated  of,  because  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  new- 
bom  and  sucking  infants  :  to  which  class  the  author  confines  his  atten* 
tion.     The  very  general  absence  of  all  febrile  reaction  in  young  infants, 
^ben  at  the  same  time  there  exists  various  serious  lesions,  and  the  readi- 
ness, on  the  contrary,  with  which  fever  is  excited  by  the  slightest  cause 
in  those  who  are  teething,  impress  on  these  two  periods  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  their  diseases. 

The  work  of  Drs.  Evanson  and  Maunsell,  the  first  edition  of  which  we 
noticed  in  our  Third  Volume,  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  best  prac- 
tice of  the  day  on  the  management  and  diseases  of  children  ;  and,  as  a 
book  of  reference  and  instruction  for  students  and  young  practitioners, 
We  think  it  likely  to  be  more  useful  than  that  of  M.   Billard,    which 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  valuable  pathological  record  than  as  a 
ready  guide  in  the  moment  of  doubt  and  difficulty.     M.  Billard's  work, 
too,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of  infantile  dis- 
ease, while  Drs.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  take  the  wider  range  of  the 
whole  period  of  childhood. 

Before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  particular  affections,  M.  Billard  con-  ' 
siders,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  general  phenomena  which  are 
presented  upon  examining  the  external  condition  of  the  child.     The  se- 
cond part  comprises  the  history  of  diseases  developed  both  during  intra- 
uterine life  and  after  the  period  of  birth. 

It  must  be  evident,  although  the  fact  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of, 
that  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  upon  the 
examination  of  the  child,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  all 
<liiease8,  such  as  the  expressions  of  face,  crying,  circulation,  &c.,  is  in- 
dispensable. If  we  are  familiar  with  these  in  a  state  of  health,  it  will, 
of  coarse,  be  much  more  easy  for  us  to  appreciate  the  modifications  they 
r    uidergo  in  disease. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  of  new-born  children  equally  deserves  attention, 
labats  recently  born  are  almost  always  of  the  same  colour.     Blood  pre- 
dominates in  their  tissues,  and  communicates  to  them  its  hue,  and  the 
&ce,  body,  and  limbs  are  all  strongly  coloured.     From  the  fifth  to  the 
e%lab  day  after  birth  this  hue  diminishes, but  sometimes  continues  longer. 
Thm  red  coloor  is  purely  accidental,  and  upon  its  disappearance  is  fol- 
kwed  by  other  hoes  of  various  character.     If  it  continues,  it  is  not  so 
inteiMe  as  at  first ;  it  becomes  of  a  violet  hue,  particularly  in  the  hands 
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and  feet.  The  alteration,  however,  is  not  always  an  evidence  of  health, 
for  it  often  coexists  with  an  oedematous  swelhng  of  the  limbs.  If  the 
finger  be  applied  to  the  skin  of  an  infant  the  red  colour  disappears  at 
this  point,  and  it  becomes  yellowish  :  afterwards  the  blood  returns  by 
degprees  in  the  capillaries  from  which  the  pressure  had  removed  it,  and 
the  yellow  tint  is  replaced  by  the  previous  red.  Very  often  wc  observe, 
after  the  red  colour  has  disappeared,  that  the  skin  exhibits  a  universal 
tint  of  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  copper  colour.  By  physicians  in  ge- 
neral, this  appearance  of  the  skin  is  erroneously  thought  to  indicate  an 
affection  of  the  liver. 

The  phenomena  which  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  separation 
of  the  funis  are  described  in  a  very  novel  and  instructive  manner.     The 
desiccation  of  the  cord  and  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the  abdomen 
differ  much  in  different  infants.    The  desiccation  of  the  cord  is  altogether 
a  physiological  phenomenon.     That  part  of  the  cord  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa does  not  dry  like  the  portion  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child 
but  shrinks  and  decays  like  a  dead  substance,  whilst  the  abdominal  por 
tion  is  not  so  affected.     Here  the  desiccation  ceases  as  soon  as  life  i 
extinct :  it  either  does  not  proceed  in  still-born  children,  or  it  is  consi 
derably  retarded.     Instead  of  dying  and  separating  at  the  end  of  a  fev 
days,  as  is  observed  during  life,  the  cord  undergoes  in  the  dead  body  ) 
perfect  decomposition,  differing  entirely  from  its  normal  desiccation.   Thi 
fact,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  i 
is  important  in   reference  to  legal  medicine.     If  a  foetus  be  examinr 
some  time  after  birth,  if  the  cord  still  remain  attached,  we  ought  to 
amine  whether  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  normal  desiccation,  o 
whether  it  is  soft  or  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  like  the  general  conditio: 
of  the  dead  body  ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  child  could  not  have  beei 
still-born,  but  might  have  lived  one  or  two  days,  since  the  desiccations  » 
which  only  exists  during  life,  had  already  commenced,  while  in  the  latt^^' 
the  infant  was  still-born,  or  had  lived  but  a  short  time.     Such  is  the  itt»- 
portance  of  this  fact,  that  M.  Billard  particularly  calls  attention  to  it,  a^s 
it  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  prove  whether  the  chiE^ 
was  born  alive ;  as  the  principle  can  be  laid  down,  that  in  every  instancr^ 
in  which  the  cord  is  dried,  flattened,  twisted,  and  blackened  upon  tb»«     ' 
dead  body  of  an  infant,  it  has  lived — at  least  one  day ;  this  conditio^     I 
never  being  produced  on  a  dead  body.    It  appears  that  the  ordinary  tincsc     j 
at  which  the  cord  separates  from  the  infant  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  J     "' 
but,  as  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  it  is  not  entitled  to  mao«i 
confidence  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  pr^" 
cise  age  of  the  infant. 

Exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  does  not  occur  until  after  birth- 
M.  Billard  knows  no  case  in  which  it  ever  commenced  before  ;  and  it  i^  a 
worthy  of  remark,  that  premature  children  never  exhibit  this  phenome-  | 
non  :  some  time  must  elapse,  and  the  infant  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  be-  J 
fore  it  occurs.  Authors  on  legal  medicine  have  endeavoured  to  drai^  f 
certain  inferences  from  the  separation  of  the  epidermis  in  relation  to  the  * 
age  of  the  infant.  Orfila,  desirous  of  investigating  the .  statements  of 
Chaussier,  Capuron,  &c.  upon  this  subject,  made  considerable  researches 
with  M.  Thierry,  and  he  concludes  that  the  epidermic  exfoliation  exhibits 
at  first  a  preparatory  stage,  next  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis^  and,  laatlj, 
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latioa ;  and  that  the  preparatory  stage  can  be  observed  from  the 
>  the  eleventh  day,  the  elevation  of  the  epidermis  on  all  parts  of 
J  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day,  and  the  complete  exfo- 
from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  day :  these  authors  also  state 
tain  diseases' retard  or  suspend  this  process.  M.  Billard  has  not 
4e  clearly  to  observe  the  preparatory  stage  mentioned  by  Orfila 
ieny.  He  found  that,  in  eighty-six  infants,  the  commencement 
xfoliation  and  its  duration  were  very  variable,  and  that  from  three 
lays  appears  to  be  the  age  at  which  the  epidermic  exfoliation  is  at 
best  height.  In  forty-two  of  these  infants  it  was  not  observed  at 
lot  unfrequently  occurs  insensibly;  the  epidermis  comes  off  in  a 
id  the  different  periods  of  exfoliation  cannot  be  detected.  The 
f  the  epidermic  exfoliation  in  new-born  children  is  susceptible  of 
ictory  explanation.  The  epidermis,  until  the  period  of  birth,  is 
in  the  liquor  amnii ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  suddenly 
nd  loses  the  suppleness  maintained  by  the  fluid  medium  in  which 
mersed  during  intra-uterine  existence :  hence  results  a  cracking 
ling  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  final  separation  in  the  form  of  scales 
ler.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  any  constant  conformity  between 
iration  of  the  epidermis  or  that  of  the  funis,  and  the  age  of  the 

even  the  attempt  to  draw  any  general  inferences  from  these  phe- 
L  has  been  fruitless.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  epidermic 
ion  of  young  infants  is  a  natural  and  healthy  phenomenon. 
very  young  infant,  the  means  of  expression  are  limited  to  the  cry 
pearance  of  the  face ;  and  both  require  attention,  that  we  may  be 
1  to  distinguish  a  state  of  health  from  one  of  threatened  or  really 
1^  disease.     M.  Billard  enters  minutely  into  these  subjects,  and 

out  many  hints  that  well  deserve  the  notice  of  practitioners.  It 
i  worth  while  to  observe  that  very  young  children  rarely  shed 
hen  they  cry :  the  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  gland  is  excited,  as  is 
own,  immediately  and  sympathetically  by  sorrow ;  but  are  children 
7  tender  age  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotions  ?  Is  this  secre- 
oduced  by  any  other  influence  than  the  nervous  excitement  pro- 
;  from  some  moral  cause ;  and  are  physical  distresses,  which  ap- 

be  the  only  kind  endured  by  a  being  whose  brain  cannot  as  yet 
te  ideas,  and  from  which  there  appears  to  emanate  no  volition, 
s  of  acting  on  this  gland  ?     It  is  difficult  to  answer  these  ques- 

The  lacyrmal  gland  at  this  period  is  perfectly  developed ;  it  re- 
irteries  and  nerves,  and  anatomically  resembles  other  glands,  but 
Y  flow  while  the  young  infant  cries  from  sickness  or  pain.  This 
physiologically  curious,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  parti- 
oflnence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  functions  of  certain  organs 
body.  We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  M.  Billard's  *'  ana- 
>f  the  distinctions  between  the  infantile  cry  of  health  and  pain 


t  to  the  cry,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
ch  the  child  manifests  the  sensations  it  experiences.  In  order  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  children,  M.  Jadelot 
loosed  a  physiognomical  semeiology,  which  no  doubt  assists  our 
Hi  of  the  diseases  of  infants.  M.  Billard  gives  a  slight  sketch  of 
leiot*s  doctrine,  and  describes  minutely  and  accurately  the  diffe- 
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rent  expressions  of  the  infantile  countenance  with  which  the  physi 
should  be  acquainted.    Of  this  system  of  signs,  the  reader  will  6Dd 
account  in  our  Second  Volume,  p.  356. 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  "  state  of  the  pulse  in  children        q^^j 
feebleness  at  birth,"  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.     The       ^^^ 
chapter,  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  contains  no  important  addition  tc^  oqi- 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  sectic^ai  ^^ 
*'  CEdema,  or  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  new-born  childv-en/' 
This  hard  or  indurated  state  is  manifested  by  a  swelling  of  the  Iiml>«oi' 
face,  which  are  more  or  less  coloured,  and  give  firm  resistance  to  the 
touch;  the  sensation,  therefore,  produced  by  touching  gave  risetodlie      -^ 
above  terra.    Anatomical  examinations,  however,  have  proved  the  vague-      ;;^ 
nes8  of  such  expressions,  and  the  denomination  compact  oedema  has  been       s^^ 
proposed  instead  of  induration.     This  title  is  more  correct,  inasmuch  as       C^ 
in  this  disease  there  is  no  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  :  it  feels  hard       v^^ 
because  it  is  distended  with  fluid,  and  undergoes  no  other  change  thaa       '^^ 
that  which  results  from  mechanical  distension.     There  always  has  beea« 
and  there  still  exists  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  the  best  au'^ 
thorities,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease.     M.  Billard*s  opinions  are  en^ 
titled  to  attention,  as  he  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  investigating 
every  circumstance  connected  with  its  origin  and  progress.    He  believefl^ 
that  the  following  truths  have  been  established  :  1st.  The  induration  OJ^ 
the  cellular  tissue  in  young  infants  is  simple  oedema,  analogous  to  the 
cedema  of  adults :  it  may  be  either  local  or  general,  and  ought  always  to 
be  distinguished  from  induration  of  the  adipose  tissue.     2d.  It  is  more 
common  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  more  frequent  in  young  infan 
than  in  those  of  more  advanced  age ;  the  predisposing  causes  are  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  child,  and  a  state  of  general  and  congenital 
plethora :  a  superabundance  of  venous  blood  in  the  tissues,  and  a 
state  of  the  skin  before  the  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis. — ^The  immedia 
causes  are,  1st,  an  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  blood,  resulting  fro: 
its  quantity  in  the  blood-vessels ;  2d,  its  engorgement  in  the  cellul 
tissue,  to  which  it  furnishes  too  much  materials  for  secretion  ;  3d,  th 
action  of  external  agents  on  the  skin,  which,  without  condensing  th 
venous  blood,  as  has  been  asserted,  are  yet  capable  of  suspending  the  cu 
taneous  transpiration,  and  thus  favour  the  accumulation  of  serum  in  th 
<:eUuIar  tissue :  the  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  liver,  lungs,  an 
heart,  the  persistence  or  closure  of  the  fetal  openings,  are  not  the  ex 
elusive  and  indispensable  causes  of  this  affection.     3d.  When  oedema 
general,  and  the  venous  congestion  is  carried  to  a  high  degree,  all  parts 
where  there  exists  cellular  tissue,  undergo  a  disturbance  in  the  fhnctioos 
which  they  discharge.     Thus  the  glottis  becoming  o&dematous  at  the 
same  time  that  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  congestion,  the  cry  of  the  child 
is  generally  painful,  acute,  and  smothered.     The  slowness  of*the  circu- 
lation easily  accounts  for  the  coldness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  great  debi* 
lity ;  and  thus  may  be  explained  all  the  symptoms  described  by  authors.. 
4th.  The  therapeutic  indications  are,  1 ,  to  relieve,  by  suitable  evacu- 
ations, the  general  plethora;  2,  to  excite  the  skin  by  irritating  frictions,«i.. 
by  the  use  of  woollen  garments  next  to  the  skin,  and  the  adoption  of  all 
means  proper  to  establish  cutaneous  transpiration.     Vapour-batbs  are 
less  useful  than  frictions  and  woollen  to  the  skin:  Billard  has  often- 
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known  these  succeed.    The  respiration  of  a  child  during  iU  continuance 
in  the  vapour-bath  is  painfully  accelerated,  and  congestion  or  effusion  on 
the    lungs   or  brain  has  been  known  to   follow  its  employment.     Dr. 
M  aunsell  observes  (p.  184),  that  no  febrile  condition  accompanies  this 
n£Fection  ;    wherein  it  differs  from  infantile  erysipelas,  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  much  resembles.     The  child  will  not  suck,  is  restless,  and  con- 
tinually whines.    As  to  the  treatment,  he  states  correctly  that  the  earlier 
plains  had  for  their  object  the  application  of  heat  by  means  of  the  warm 
d  vapour  bath,  and  wrapping  the  child  in  wool  or  cotton.    *'  The  low- 
of  temperature,  however,  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  state  of  com- 
encing  asphyxia,  and  that  state  is  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
plication   of  external  heat  alone.    We  must  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
venous  coDgestion,  and,  if  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  the  production  of 
l^eat  will  proceed  naturally.     For   this  purpose  we  would  recommend 
Friction  with  warm  flannel;  the  administration  of  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
oaurnan,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  mucus,  and  exciting  respiration, 
si.od  the  internal  use  of  stimulants,  as  warm  wine-whey.     We  cannot  put 
forward  this  plan  as  the  result  of  experience,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be 
leased   upon  a  rational  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.     Paletta 
recommends  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  oedematous  parts,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  circulation ;  but  his  plan  has  not  suceeded  in  other  hands." 
( Afaunsell,  p.  185.)    Dr.  Carswell  makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
tlnis  disease  in  his  article  **  Induration,"  in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine.     One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice.     The  great  mortality 
of  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  has  been  attributed  to  induration  of  the 
oellular  tissue;    this,  M.  Biilard  believes,  is  incorrect.      There  often 
esist  at  the  same  time  affections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  intestines, 
vxiacrh  more  serious  than  oedema,  and  much  more   fatal.     Fifty  chil- 
dren died  in  1826  of  oedema,  or  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with-- 
out  any  serious  lesions  of  other  organs.     In  May  and  November  the 
i^reatest  number  affected  with  induration  were  admitted,  and  all  these 
patients  died  of  affections  of  some  important  organ,  and  more  frequently 
of  the  lungs.     When  oedema  is  local,  or  if  it  be  general  and  yet  not  se- 
vere, it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  disease,  nor  will  it  become  so  until 
it.  is  complicated  with  disease  of  some  vital  organ.    Of  all  the  phenomena 
accompanying  oedema  of  infants,  icterus  is  one  of  the  most  common.    In 
seventy-seven  infants  affected  with  oedema,  thirty  were  jaundiced,  but 
no  organic  lesion  was  detected  that  could  account  for  this  difference. 
The  whole  subject  of  exanthematous  diseases  is  more  practically,  and 
therefore  more  usefully  considered  by  Dr.  Maunsell  than  by  M.  Biilard. 
Dr.  Maansell  very  properly  corrects  one  statement  of  M.  Biilard  with  re- 
apect  to  the  eruption  of  measles.     '*  Biilard  describes  the  eruption  of 
laeasles  as  not  feeling  elevated  above  the  surface,  which  is  decidedly  con- 
trsry  to  the  fact."    (Maunsell,  p.  382.) 

Tlie  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus  contains  much 
valaable  information,  especially  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  various  maladies 
that  are  described.   We  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  section  on  gangrene 
of  the  mouth,  in  preference  to  giving  a  mere  sketch  of  each  division  of 
this  elaborate  and  instructive  chapter.     Gangrene  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  may  occur  in  infants  in  various  ways.     It  is  not  an 
vafireqiient  termination  of  aphthee.     When  aphthee  become  gangrenous. 
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their  edges  shrink  and  assume  a  burnt,  torn,  aud  flabby  aspect;  theu  a 
brown  eschar  often  forms  in  the  centre,  which  soon  detaches  itself, 
leaving  a  granulated  surface  of  a  vermilion  colour.  In  place  of  an 
eschar,  the  centre  of  the  ulcer  sometimes  gives  off  a  creamy  substance  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  of  a  gangrenous  odour.  The  surrounding  parts 
tumefy,  assume  a  violet  aspect,  become  softer,  and  are  easily  depressed. 
A  ropy  saliva  flows  from  the  child's  mouth.  The  face  becomes  pale, 
the  patient  remains  drowsy,  and  sinks  without  having  exhibited  any 
febrile  reaction  or  cerebral  excitement.  The  pulse  always  remains  very 
feeble,  and  the  skin  is  remarkable  for  its  paleness  and  insensibility. 
To  these  symptoms  are  often  added  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  distension  of  th 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  hiccup  and  frequent  eructations.  This  tenni 
nation  of  aphthee  is  extremely  fatal,  for  it  happens  usually  at  a 
when  the  child,  wasted  by  the  previous  phlegmasia,  affords  no  oppor 
tunity  for  appropriate  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  gangrene  has  form 
it  should  be  touched  with  slightly  acidulated  gum-water.      Should  tht 


application  eflect  no  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the  ulcer,  sulphuric  o 
muriatic  acid  must  be  used.     In  order  to  apply  them  in  the  easi 
manner,  a  glass  capillary  tube  may  be  used,  immersing  one  end  in  th 
acid,  and  drawing  up  one  or  two  drops,  which  are  to  be  dropt  on 
surface  of  the  ulcer  with  the  end  of  the  tube.     After  the  application  o        f 
these  acids,  and  when  the  eschar  is  detached,  the  remaining  gangrenou 
part  must  be  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  sharpened  at  the  point 
for  by  using  the  acid  again,  it  might  touch  the  parts  deprived  of  the  escha 
which  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritability.     It  is  much  easier  to  moderai 
and  limit  at  will  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.     These  practical  remark 
will  apply  to  all  ulcers  of  the  mouth  which  assume  a  gangrenous  cha. 
racter.     There  is  another  kind  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  which  does  n 
follow  any  well-marked  inflammation,  but  which  appears  to  be  ca 
by  a  particular  alteration  of  the  parietes  of  the  mouth.     This  disease 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession,  but  it  is  but  recently  tha^ 
we  have  had  any  very  satisfactory  account  of  it  in  the  works  of  Baron, 
Guersent,  Jadelot,  and  Isnard  ;t  M.  Billard  gives  the  detailed  accoun 
of  several  examples  of  it  which  occurred  at  the  hospital.     There  a 
usually  two  well-marked  stages  of  this  disease :    1st.  An  oedematouiB 
circumscribed  tumefaction,  characterized  by  an  oily  aspect  of  the  skiik 
and  by  a  central  body  more  or  less  hard,  on  which  there  is  sometimes 
obscure  red  spot,  either  on  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  cheek  ^ 
this  is  the  first  stage,  and  in  young  infants  is  not  accompanied  by  feve^ 
or  any  symptom  of  reaction.     2d.  This  central  part  presents  an  eschar 
which  usually  forms  from  within,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  disoT'- 
ganized,  the  bones  are  laid  bare,  all  the  soft  parts,  even  to  the  periosteuili 
mortify  and  separate  in  shreds,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mnoous  ot        J 
bloody  matter,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  the  gums  or  sides  of  the  mouth,         f 
flows  out,  exhaling  a  disgusting  odour :  this  is  the  second  stage.  Gangrene 
of  the  mouth  must  not  be  confounded  with  malignant  pustule,  for,  as  Rayer 
has   well   observed,   the  gangrenous  inflammation  commences  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  and  from  thence  spreads  to  the  skin.     It  is  not 
proved  to  be  contagious,  and  it  is  usually  observed  in  one  patient  at  a 

*  M^m.  8111  une  AffectioD  gangreneose  de  la  Boache.    fiolletin  de  la  Faeult^ 
t  Dim.  sur  une  Affection  gangrenease  particuUere  aux  Enfaos.    Parisy  1618. 
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ime  in  an  hospital,  even  when  there  are  many  other  children  in  the 
Bme  ward.  It  appears  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  gangrene ; 
be  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  oedema  and  indolent  tumefaction 
Iways  precede  the  formation  of  the  eschar.  M.  Billard  thinks  it  does 
ot  proceed  from  inflammatory  action,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
lolent  engorgement,  analogous  to  that  which  constitutes  anasarca. 

M.  Billard  attaches  but  little  importance  to  any  general  treatment 
3r  this  severe  disease ;  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  its  action  will 
^ver  compensate  for  the  advantages  of  caustic  applied  directly  to  the 
eat  of  a  disease,  the  progress  of  which  is  of  so  frightful  a  nature.  The 
Kren^tb  of  the  child  should  always  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet,  as 
c|aal  parts  of  milk  and  broth,  and  "a  few  teaspoonsful  of  Malaga 
vine  in  the  course  of  the  day.*'  Internal  stimulants,  however,  must  be 
:«utiously  employed,  for  notwithstanding  the  apparent  feebleness  of  the 
rliild,  the  intestinal  canal  is  tiot  unfrequently  the  seat  of  great  irritation, 
»r  even  inflammation.  Dr.  Evanson,  treating  of  the  same  disease  in 
bildren  of  a  more  advanced  age,  recommends  (p.  222),  in  addition  to 
lie  early  application  of  muriatic  acid,  as  the  only  efficient  local  appli- 
!aktion,  the  sidministration  of  bark,  wine,  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  a 
Biitntious  diet. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  merely  to  enumerate  the  various  maladies  of 
:lie  digestive  apparatus  of  infants  which  M.  Billard  describes ;  but  in  jus- 
Lice  to  him  we  must  say  that  he  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the 
irhole  subject,  and  that  his  opinions  are  instructively  illustrated  by  the 
detail  of  the  most  striking  cases  that  came  under  his  notice. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  an  equally 
minute  account  is  given  of  the  principal  affections  of  the  nasal  fossae,  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.     There  is  one  condition  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  which,  without  any  lesion  whatever  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially   merits  the  attention  of  accoucheurs.       We  allude  to   the 
Abundant  secretion  of  mucus  which  in  some   infants  obstructs    these 
passages  so  as  materially  to  impede  the  establishment  of  respiration. 
This  aflection  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  cry, 
which  is  husky  and  incomplete.    "  It  is  probable,*'  M.  Billard  says — we 
should  say  certain,  "  that  this  mucus  is  accumulated  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea  before  birth."    The  effects  of  this  accumulation  are  generally 
trifling,  and  of  short  duration ;  sometimes,  however,  at  the  time  of  birth 
the  respiration  of  the  child  is  thus  seriously  impeded  ;  and  if  the  prac- 
titioner is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  careless  respecting  it,  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  asphyxia  may  arise,  which  may  be  prevented  by  removing 
the  abundant  mucus  by  a  feather  introduced  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Wynx,  where  it  usually  adheres.     M.  Bil lard's  observations  upon  croup 
ire  brief  but  interesting.     Croup,  it  is  well  known,  consists  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  complicated  with  the  rapid  formation 
of  a  pellicular  concretion  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  larynx,  which  ex- 
t€Bdi  in  some  cases  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi.     The  remote  causes 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  laryngitis  or  bronchial  catarrh ;  but  it 
ii  difficult  to  explain  in  a  satis&ctory  manner  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fonnation  of  the  false  membrane  which  occurs  in  this  aflection.*     It 

*  We  would  aspeeiallj  Tecommend  young  practitionerB  to  refer  to  Valentin 'a  Re- 
dtefcbei  bMorif|iics  et  pratiqiiet  rar  le  Croup. — Rev. 
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is  almost  always  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  catarrh^  or  hooping- 
cough,  that  the  croup  is  roost  rife ;  it  precedes  or  accompanies  one  or 
the  other  of  these  phlegmasiee,  and  is  sometimes  even  a  complication  of 
them.     M.  Bretonneau  has  in  vain  attempted  to  separate  the  connexion 
existing  between  the  catarrhal  affections  and  croup,  and  to  controvert 
the  opinions  that  have  been  held  for  half  a  century  by  Home,  Rosen, 
Michaelis,  and  supported  by  Jurine,  Double,  Vieusseux,  Royer  Collard, 
Blaud,  Valentin,  Bricheteau,  and  Desruelles.*     A  few  writers,  adoptinf 
M.  Bretonneau's  views,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  with  him  that  thei 
18  something  specific  in  the  nature  of  croup ;  but  without  admitting  this     ^ 
the  formation  of  the  false  membrane  may,  M.  Billard  thinks,  be  ex —  — 
plained  to  a  certain  extent.     He  has  discussed  this  subject  in  detail  i^^^i 
another  work,t  and  the  following  are,  in  brief,  the  reasons  he  adduces  t^  ^j 
show  in  what  the  peculiar  nature  of  croup  consists.     1st.  There  exist^^^ 
as  it  were,  but  a  degree  between  the  thick,  tenacious,  filamentous  muci^  « 
with  which  inflamed  mucous  membranes  are  covered,  and  the  mencTft. 
branous  exudation  of  croup.     2dly.  The  membrane  of  croup  preseik  -^ 
nearly  the  same  chemical  elements  as  this  mucosity  where  fibrine  predo* 
minates.     The  same  analogy  exists  between  the  pellicular  excretion  of      ^ 
muguet  and  the  mucosity  of  catarrhal  affections ;  so  that  the  purifom     ^^ 
mucosity  of  catarrh,  the  false  membrane  of  croup,  and  the  excretion  of      *^ 

muguet  appear  to  be  but  alterations  of  the  same  secretion,  and  vary  only     ^ 

in  form,  and  the  parts  they  occupy.  3dly.  Before  this  membrane  ap-  ~~ 
pears,  the  mucous  membrane  is  always  much  inflamed,  red,  and  gorged  ^"^^ 
with  blood ;  the  subjacent  tissue  participates  in  this  injection,  and  when  ^  _ 
the  inflamed  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  sanguineous  ex-  ^ — _ 
halation,  this  exhalation  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  pellicular  con-  ^^ 
cretions,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  croup  is  a  catarrhal  phle^    ^=s 

masia,  but  that  the  blood  destined  to  the  secretion  of  mucus  is,  in  the    ;  

case  under  consideration,  concentrated  in  greater  abundance,  or  rendered 
plastic  by  inflammation,  and  imparts  to  the  mucosity  that  part  of  its 
composition  which  concretes  the  quickest,  that  is,  the  fibrine ;  whence 
arise  the  striee,  pellicles,  and  white  patches  with  which  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, affected  with  muguet  or  croup,  are  covered.     Children  at  the 
breast  are  much  less  subject  to  croup  than  those  of  a  more  advanced    *  ^^ 
age  ;  it  is  most  prevalent  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age.     Young  infonts    ^^ 
however  are  liable  to  pellicular  inflammations  of  other  mucous  mem-    :-g^ 
branes,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and  nasal  fossse,  whilst    "^ 
the  opposite  condition  exists  in  children  of  more  mature  age.    Ag^      ^_ 
therefore,  and  the  organic  modifications  which  belong  to  it,  and  whu:h 
can  more  easily  be  understood  from  their  effects  than  by  their  physical       ^j" 
appearances,  seem  to  produce  a  difference  which  ought  to  be  noted,       ^^ 
though  we  are  unable  to  explain   it.     **  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the       t " 
readiness  with  which  symptoms  of  suffocation  arise  when  the  slightest       -^ 
inflammation  arises  in  the  air-passages  of  young  infants,  renders  the        v 
ordinary  tracheal  and  laryngeal  affections  almost  as  dangerous  as  cronp.**        \ 
We  have  seen  many  cases  which  proved  the  soundness  of  this  statement, 
and  which  showed  now  careful  and  guarded  should  be  our  prognosis  of, 

*  Traits  Tb^rique  et  Pratique  du  Croup.     Paris,  18ai4. 
t  Arcbi?es  G^n^rales,  <fec.    December,  1820. 
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how  narrowly  we  should  watch  every  attack  of  laryn^-tracheal 
nniation  in  infants.  We  do  not  stop  to  notice  the  rather  unsatis- 
ry  description  M.  Billard  gives  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
»•  He  **  pushes  "  calomel  farther  than  most  of  his  brethren,  for  he 
er  employed  calomel  except  in  doses  of  18  or  20  grains  in  twenty- 
hours.  He  always  conjoins  with  calomel  direct  antiphlogistic 
s,  as  leeches  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  emollient  drinks  and 
J  applications.  The  practice  advised  by  Bretonneau  is,  in  our 
>D,  very  wisely  deprecated,  of  opening  the  trachea  and  introducing 
lel  or  aJum  to  destroy  and  remove  the  membranous  pellicle.  In  one 
If.  Billard  did  introduce  a  tube  into  the  larynx  covered  with  a  solu- 
>f  alum,  and  the  child  died  convulsed  in  five  minutes. 
Billard  observes  that  death  almost  always  suddenly  terminates  this 
ful  disease,  against  which  the  resources  of  art  are  too  often  power- 
Dr.  Maunsell  (p.  324)  wisely  abstains  from  so  very  fearful  a 
KMis.  He  admits  that  croup  is  always  a  dangerous  disease  even 
r  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  but  it  is  also  one  which  admits 
le  use  of  decisive  means,  and  is  thereby  remarkably  within  the  con- 
if  art.  When  we  see  a  patient  then  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease 
lay  hope  to  relieve  him.  Upon  the  much-disputed  point  too  of  spas- 
e  croup  as  a  distinct  disease.  Dr.  Maunsell's  observations  exactly 
t  with  our  repeated  experience : 

£very  affection  of  the  larynx  is  subject  to  exacerbations,  which  partake 
I  of  a  spasmodic  character ;  and  a  paroxysm  of  this  nature  may  occur  at  an 
period  of  true  croup,  and  destroy  the  patient  before  there  has  been  any 
for  any  very  important  results  of  inflammation  to  be  produced.  Similar 
cjsms  have  also  been  observed  without  previous  or  subsequent  symptoms  of 
Dmation,  and  have  subsided  without  active  treatment,  so  giving  rise  to  the 
ID,  that  there  existed  no  distinct  form  of  spasmodic  croup.  There  are, 
:ver,  DO  means  of  dbtinguishing  between  the  two  affectioDs,  (if  two  distinct 
tioDs  exist,)  beyond  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  symptoms.  Whenever, 
ifore,  we  meet 'with  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  as  indicating  the 
;  of  croup,  we  should  be  upon  the  alert  t  and  as  soon  as  any  permanent  diffi- 
r  of  breathing  sets  in,  we  should  forget  all  hypothesis  of  the  spasmodic 
re  of  the  disease,  and  treat  it  as  an  active  inflammation,  persuading  our- 
s,  like  Dr.  Kellie,*  that  there  is  truly  no  essential  difference  between  them 
nnodic  and  inflammatory  croup)  other  than  what  arises  from  degrees  of 
nee  and  the  obvious  cu'cumstance  of  intermission  and  continuance.** 
BBsell,  p.  324.) 

^rom  frequent  experience  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfans,  M.  Billard  infers 
pneumonia  of  infants  exhibits  peculiar  characters,  in  which  it  differs 
1  the  same  disease  in  adults.  Instead  of  being  an  idiopathic  affection, 
log  from  irritation  developed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  pneumonia 
oang  infants  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their 
|S.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  a 
ign  body,  and  it  concurs  in  producing  an  alteration  in  the  pulmonary 
le  with  which  it  combines,  and  is  identified  with  it  so  as  to  form 
itization  of  the  lungs.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  inflammation  of 
lungs,  which  produces  hepatization,  arises  in  infants,  in  general,  from 
e  mechanical  or  physical  cause,  which  is  not  the  case  in  adults ;  be- 
Sy  the  inflammation  is  usually  very  circumscribed,  and  is  almost 
ijs  found  limited  to  a  point  primarily  engorged ;  and  the  pleura,  which 

*  Letter  in  Cbeyne'i  Pathologj  of  tbe  Larynx  and  Bronchia. 
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generally  is  inflamed  with  the  lungs  at  a  more  advanced  age,  is  no* 
affected  in  young  infants.  The  inflammation  once  developed,  as  in  the 
adult,  may  give  rise  to  various  alterations  of  tissue,  from  simple  hepati- 
zation to  a  great  disorganization  of  parts.  The  details  of  several  easei 
are  given  to  illustrate  these  opinions.* 

In  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  ''  circulatory  apparatus,"  M.  Billard 
gives  the  result  of  his  researches  on  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
circulation,  which  diflfers  in  many  respects  from  the  account  usually  given 
by  other  writers.     He  considers  in  succession  the  period  at  which  the 
foetal  openings  are  obliterated,  their  mode  of  obliteration,  and  the  phy- 
siological and  pathological  consequences  which  arise  from  these  changesi 
In  a  number  of  children  five  days  old  the  foetal  openings  remained  open 
and  none  of  these  children  exhibited  any  peculiar  symptoms  which  apt 
peared  to  have  their  seat  in  the  circulatory  apparatus.     On  the  eighth  da*- 
the  foetal  openings  are  usually  obliterated,  but  even  at  this  period  the 
are  sometimes  found  open.     Even  on  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  days  Ua 
foramen  ovale  or  ductus  arteriosus  may  still  be  open  without  the  existenc 
of  any  particular  symptom.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  foetal  opening 
are  not  obliterated  immediately  after  birth,  and  that  the  period  at  whic: 
the  obliteration  occurs  is  variable.     The  changes  which  take  place  aibt 
birth  in  the  vascular  system  occur  in  the  following  order  :  the  umbilici 
arteries  are  first  obliterated,  then  the  umbilical  vein,  next  the  ductti 
arteriosus ;  and,  lastly,  the  foramen  ovale.     The  existence  then  of  tbi 
foetal  openings  for  some  days  after  birth  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
disease,  since  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  it  without  any  symptoms 
of  disease  at  all.     We  can  verify  these  statements  of  M.  Billard  by  seven/ 
dissections  we  have  made.     Cyanosis,  or  the  "  blue  diseases  of  infants," 
is  by  no  means  the  constant  result  of  the  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
nor  of  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  arterial  system  ;  there  are 
many  examples  of  malformation  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  existing,  of 
which  we  have  ourselves  two  specimens,  which  might  have  produced  the 
disease  without  its  ever  having  appeared.     Cyanosis  may  exist  with  or 
without  a  malformation  of  the  heart,  provided  the  blood,  in  passing  throogb 
the  lungs,  does  not  undergo  the  vital  and  chemical  modifications  which 
ought  to  occur.     If,  notwithstanding  the  communication  between  the  two 
auricles,  cyanosis  does  not  take  place,  it  is  because  the  blood  passing 
through  the  lungs  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  sufficiently  oxygenated  to 
impart  its  oxygenation  to  the  venous  blood  with  which  it  is  mixed.    Oo 
the  other  hand,  if  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  in  a  normal  state,  but  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  lungs  does  not  permit  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
transform  the  venous  into  arterial  blood,  cyanosis  will  be  the  result.    Local 
or  general  cyanosis,  however,  in  new-born  children,  is  in  most  instances 
the  effect  of  a  sanguineous  congestion  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the 
best  method  of  relieving  it  is  that  recommended  by  Corvisart,  to  hold  the 
child  near  the  fire,  and  to  rub  the  head  and  body  gently  with  hot  cloths. 
This  may  require  to  be  persevered  in  for  some  time. 

In  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus,  M.  Billard 
treats  on  congestions  and  softening  of  the  brain,  and  infiammation  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  each  of  which  maladies  he  adduces  instructive 
cases.    The  description  he  gives  of  the  progress  of  purulent  ophthahnia 
in  infants,  and  the  destructive  consequences  that  too  Irequently  arise  in 

*  See  M.  Volleix's  obsenrotions  on  this  affection,  B.  and  F.  Med.  Re?.  Vol.  VII.  p.  T7. 
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Che  stroctore  of  the  eye  from  carelessness  in  parents,  or  negligent  treat- 
vnent  of  the  practitioner,  is  not  merely  more  minute,  but  certainly  more 
iDstructive  thaa  Dr.  MaunselPs  account  of  the  same  serious  disease.   The 
treatment  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  too  briefly  dismissed  by  both  authors. 
XI.  Billard  contents  himself  with  giving  a  brief  extract  from  Mr.  Lawrence'^ 
wrork  ;  and  Dr.  Maansell's  remarks  upon  the  treatment  are  not,  we  think, 
sofficieotly  precise  for  the  information  of  students  and  young  practition- 
^^rs  upon  a  subject,  which,  if  not  well  understood,  involves  the  dreadful 
oalamity  of  loss  of  sight.     In  the  general  principle  of  treatment  recom- 
BDended  in  both  works  we  perfectly  agree.      Bleeding  by  leeches,  we 
<)uite  coincide  with  Dr.  Maunsell  in  thinking  very  rarely  necessary ;  or 
Che  early  use  of  astringent  or  stimulant  colly ria  in  preference  to  warm 
emollient  applications.      But  the  practitioner  will  very  imperfectly  per- 
form his  duty  if  he  merely  prescribes  the  proper  application.     He  must 
use  it  himself  at  first,  and  carefully  instruct  the  nurse  how  she  is  to  em- 
ploy it.     Upon  this  very  important  point  nothing  is  said  in  either  of  the 
ivorks  before  us ;  and  from  want  of  due  attention  to  it,  we  have  known 
in  more  than  one  instance  complete  destruction  of  the  eyes  to  follow, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  might  have  been  averted  if  due  caution  had  been 
exercised.     Again,  too,  we  find  no  recommendation  for  the  application 
of  the  red  precipitate  ointment  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  at  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  their  adhesion,  which  we  think  essentially 
necmary.    In  our  former  notice  of  Drs.  £vanson*s  and  Maunseli's  work,^ 
we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  latter  gentleman  **  underrated  the 
vilae  of  chalybeate  medicines*'  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.     In  the 
present  edition  an  interesting  note  is  added  at  p.  468,  which  seems  to 
coDfiim  our  opinion.     In  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  by  M.  Coster,  the  virtues  of  iron,  as  a  preventive 
of  the  development  of  scrofula,  are  highly  extolled.    Two  years  ago 
M.  C.  placed  a  number  of  dogs,  rabbits,  &c.,  in  the  circumstances  most 
&vorable  to  the  development  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.     Thus  many  of 
the  unfortunate  animals  were  shut  up  in  dungeons,  without  light,  inca- 
pable of  moving,  and  exposed  to  a  moist  cold  by  means  of  wet  sponges 
which  were  bung  up  in  the  cages.     Some  of  the  animals  placed  in  these 
oondiUons  were  fed  on  their  ordinary  diet,  others  were  fed  with  ferru-^ 
gmous  bread,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  iron  to  the  pound. 
AH  the  former  became  ill,  the  greater  part  tuberculous,  but  not  one  of 
those  fi^d  on  bread  containing  iron  presented  a  trace  of  tubercles.f 

A  medico^legal  dissertation  on  viability  with  reference  to  the  pathology 
of  new-born  children  terminates  M.  Billard's  work.  The  Appendix  by 
Dr.  Stewart  contains  many  interesting  illustrations  of  and  additions  to 
tlie  opiniouB  of  M.  Billard  upon  various  subjects  of  practical  importance, 
liis  work  is  decidedly  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  infants.  No  other  writer,  foreign  or  English,  had 
better  opportunities  of  studying  the  pathology  of  infantile  disease  than 
the  much-lamented  and  highly^esteemed  Billard  ;  and  with  strict  justice 
ve  may  add,  that  none  could  have  turned  them  to  better  account.  The 
translator  has  performed  his  task  in  a  very  correct  and  creditable  manqer, 
ukI  his  Appendix  forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the  original  work. 

*  filtlUiaBd  For.  Med.  Ret.,  vol.  III.  p.  446.       t  BaU.  de  TAcad.,  Jon.  31, 1840, 
fw.si.  ifo^iuci.  14 
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We  have  before  expressed  the  high  opinion  we  had  fonned  of  the  great 
ability  of  Drs.  Evanson*s  and  MaunselTs  much  required  work;  and  we 
need  only  add,  that  the  present  edition  is  still  more  deserving  of  our  com- 
mendation. It  would  be  unjust  to  these  gentlemen  not  to  observe  that 
their  work,  although  necessarily  and  properly  containing  much  valuable 
matter  from  preceding  writers,  affords  abundant  proof  of  their  personal 
experience  and  practical  judgment. 


Art.  XIV. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body ;  with  its  Applicatioi 
to  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery:  in  Lithographic  Drawings:  witi 
Practical  Commentaries,    By  Richard  Quain,  Professor  of  Anatom; 
in  the  University  College.     The  Delineations  by  Joseph  Maclisi 
Esq.,  Surgeon. — London,   1840.     Parts  I-II.     8vo,  pp.  90.    Supt 
royal  Folio,  Ten  Plates. 

This  is  a  work  excellent  both  in  its  conception  and  execution,  ai^  ^ 
meriting  the  warmest  patronage  of  the  profession.  Its  plan  and  objetc^f 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  author's  own  words : 

"  Several  vears  have  elapsed  (inee  I  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tli« 
difficulties  wfiich  have  often  occurred  in  the  performance  of  those  sur^^ical  ope- 
rations in  which  the  larger  arteries  are  concerned,  have  arisen  in  great  part  from 
want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  differences  In  anatomical  dispositioa 
to  which  these  vessels  are  subject — not  merelv  those  deviations  in  the  orinn  of 
large  branches,  which  are  usually  named  varieties,  but  other  peculiarities  of 
various  kinds  which  are  liable  to  occur,  such  as  those  which  affect  the  length, 
position,  or  direction  of  the  vessels.     Under  that  impression  I  was  led  to  ob-     v 
serve  these  circumstances  more  closely,  and  finally  determined  to  obtain  a  record     '- 
of  the  condition,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the  more  imporiant  vessels  in  a  coo<     ^ 
siderable  number  of  cases — a  record  to  he  made  especially  with  a  view  to  points     ^ 
bearioK  on  practical  surgerv.  T 

"  With  this  view,  1  examined  with  more  or  less  attention  the  bodies  whidi     J 
were  received  during  a  series  of  years  for  the  study  of  anatomy  into  the  School    j 
of  Medicine  in  University  College,    lliese  bodies,  to  the  namoer  of  930,  were    / 
with  rare  exceptions  so  inspected  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  enquiriei» 
that  anything  very  unusual  could  nut  escape  notice ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  sc- 
curacy,  when  other  occupations  allowed,  the  arteries  were  carefully  exaroloed 
and  their  condition  noted  at  the  time,  attention  being  always  particularly  di- 
rected to  those  vessels  and  to  the  points  in  their  history  which  seemed  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  practice  of  surgery.   This  detailed  investigation  was  cootinved 
until  the  number  of  cases  observed  appeared  such  as  would  afford  grounds  (tf 
reasonable  conclusions  both  as  to  the  limits  of  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
standard,  and  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence.     At  the  laat 
time  that  the  observations  thus  made  were  written  down,  drawings  were  ob- 
tained of  all  the  important  peculiarities  which  presented  themselves,  and  wher 
it  was  practicable  the  preparations  were  preserved.    The  varieties  in  the  tf 
rangement  of  the  blood-vessels  thus  noted  grew,  as  may  be  supposed,  tobefer 
numerous;  but  instead  of  difficulties  multiplying  with  the  number  of  obse 
vations,  it  was  usually  found  that  as  the  facts  accumulated,  the  transition  frr 
one  state  to  a  very  different  one  ceased  to  be  abrupt  or  without  method, 
others  from  time  to  time  interposed  which  served  to  link  them  together. 

"  Originally  these  observations  were  intended  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
class ;  but  as  their  number  and  connexion  seemed  likely  to  render  them  r 
extensively  useful,  I  resolved  to  publish  them.     On  examining  with  a  vie 
publication  the  materials  which  I  had  collected,  it  became  obvious  that 
utility  would  be  very  limited,  unless  as  a  part  of  a  full  history  of  the  ar 
with  adequate  delineations.     In  consequence,  a  series  of  drawings,  showii 
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ftjt«ries  according  to  their  usual  arrangement,  has  been  prepared,  and  to  these 
uv  appended  the  observations  previously  alluded  to.  The  work  has  thus  grown 
uider  my  hands,  and  has  gradually  assumed  its  present  form.  To  carry  out 
ny  Tiews  as  to  the  delineations,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  my  friena  and 
ormer  pupil,  Mr.  Joseph  Maclise.  In  reference  to  that  gentleman's  labours, 
C  may  be  allowed  me  to  say,  that  while  I  have  had  the  co-operation  of  an  ana- 
omist  and  surgeon,  obviously  a  great  advantage,  the  drawings  will,  I  believe, 
^c  found  not  to  have  lost  in  spirit  or  effect 

**  In  the  present  work,  the  arteries  are  in  the  first  place  represented  according 
o  their  most  frequent  arrangement,  without  the  accompanying  veins  and  nerves. 
^y.  They  are  shown  in  connexion  with  the  larger  veins  and  nerves. 
klly.  The  deviations  from  that  which  has  been  taken  as  the  standard,  because 
he  most  frequent  condition  of  the  arteries  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  sketches. 
nto  this  part  of  the  subject  as  much  of  arrangement  or  classification  has  been 
citroduced  as  my  information  admits.  4thly.  Such  peculiarities  in  the  veins, 
tad  occasionally  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  as  appeared  likely  to  be  of  im- 
M>rtance  in  surgical  operations  are  represented  on  a  reduced  scale.  5th ly.  At 
be  end  of  the  publication  will  be  given  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  arteries 
liter  the  operations  for  aneurism. 

'*  The  letter-press,  besides  an  explanation  of  the  drawings  and  remarks  on 
Lhem,  will  contain :  1.  A  series  of  Tables  showing,  in  a  considerable  number 
sf  cases,  the  condition  of  the  arteries  as  to  some  of  the  points  of  most  im- 
portance in  their  anatomy.  2.  Practical  Commentaries ;  which  will  consist 
tor  the  most  part  of  inferences  from  the  facts  previously  set  forth,  and  their  ap- 
plication in  performing  surgical  operations.'*  (Preface,  pp.  5,  6,  8.) 

The  only  previous  works  on  the  same  subject  with  which  Professor 

Qaain*s  publication  can  be  compared,  are  Haller's  Icones  Anatomicce, 

Scarpa's  plates  in  the  treatise  Suit*  Aneurisma,  and  Tiedemann*s  TabultB 

Arteriarum ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  it  can  well  bear  the  com- 

fiarison;   indeed,  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  while  it  is  as  original  and 

as  accurate  as  the  best  of  these  works,  it  is  far  superior  to  them  all  in  its 

relation  to  practical  surgery.     Judging  from  the  specimens  before  us,  we 

believe  that  it  will  not  only  give  us  a  much  more  accurate  and  more 

complete  anatomy  of  the  whole  arterial  system  than  we  already  possessed, 

but  that  it  will  give  all  the  most  precise  information  relating  to  every 

point  connected  with  the  blood-vessels  aod  nerves,  which  it  most  imports 

the  practical  surgeon  to  have.     The  plates  do  the  highest  credit  to  Mr. 

Bfaclise  as  works  of  art.     In  addition  to  their  beauty  and  accuracy,  they 

liave  the  g^eat  advantage  of  representing  the  objects  of  their  natural 

magnitude,  a  point  of  first-rate  importance  in  surgical  anatomy.     Most 

of  them  are  also  coloured. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  the  work  can  be 
offered  to  purchasers  at  so  low  a  rate  as  twelve  shillings  per  part,  (each 
containing  five  plates;)  but  we  presume,  the  author,  like  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  same  path,  had  higher  objects  in  publishing  it  than 
Here  emolument.  We,  however,  consider  it  our  duty  most  strongly  to 
lecommend  the  work  to  our  readers  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  with  a 
view  to  their  own  advantage ;  and  we  shall  feel  more  regret  for  the  loss 
of  credit  to  the  profession,  than  for  any  pecuniary  loss  that  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  author,  should  it  fail  to  obtain  that  ample  encouragement 
and  wide  circulation  which  it  so  richly  merits.  At  any  rate,  should  the 
work  proceed  as  it  has  commenced,  and  of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will 
eoostitote  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  merits  of  its  authors,  ranging  in 
die  same  class  with  the  productions  of  Wiiham  Hunter  and  Joseph 
Siran,  of  which  England  has  such  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
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Art.  XV. 

Die  Krankheiten  des  Foetus.    Von  Dr.  J.  Graetzer. — Breslauj  18! 

8vo,  pp.  286. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Fcetus.     By  Dr.  J.  Graetzer. — Breslau,  1837. 

In  the  year  1702  the  first  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  foetus  was  pu 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  HofTmann  ;  and  there  ha 
appeared  since  that  time  many  contributors  to  this  department  of  me( 
cal  science.  Few,  however,  have  done  more  than  record  one  or  t 
isolated  observations  in  some  journal  or  other,  where  they  were  hidd 
from  the  notice  of  subsequent  students  rather  than  made  available 
the  furtherance  of  their  enquiries.  The  collection  of  these  observatic 
and  their  suitable  arrangement  was  the  laborious  task  that  M.  Graet 
undertook,  and  which  he  has  executed  with  much  diligence  and  sou 
judgment.  He  makes  no  pretensions,  indeed,  to  have  fulfilled  ev( 
object  that  might  have  appeared  desirable ;  nor  does  he  profess  to  ha 
furnished  a  complete  systematic  treatise  on  intra-uterine  pathology  ;  a 
attempt  at  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  have  be 
fruitless.  It  is  but  right,  however,  that  we  should  allow  M.  Graetzer 
state  for  himself  what  has  been  his  aim  in  this  work,  and  by  what  prin 
pies  he  has  been  guided  in  its  execution. 

"The  object  of  a  scientific  pathology  of  the  foetus/'  says  M.  Graetzer, 
not  merely  to  state  with  accuracy  the  diseases  to  which  the  foetus  is  liable, 
also  to  show  how  each  disease  is  modified  by  the  different  stages  of  developin 
of  the  embryo.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished  we  shall  have  obtained  in 
worthy  data  from  which  to  deduce  the  real  causes  of  these  affections.  In  sf 
of  the  labour  of  nearly  two  centuries,  however,  the  execution  remains  fisr 
hind  the  idea,  and  makes  even  now  but  small  advances  towards  its  realizati 
Many  diseases  indeed  have  heen  observed  in  the  fuetus,  and  the  greater  numl 
of  those  persons  who  have  investigated  the  subject  have  not  confined  themseli 
to  a  bare  description  of  what  they  saw,  but  have  almost  invariably  attempt 
to  attach  to  the  morbid  conditions  names  such  as  are  applied  to  diseases  oft 
adult.  This,  however,  has  been  done  apparently  without  the  slightest  suipicii 
of  the  important  pathological  questions  which  are  here  presented  for  soluuo 
It  would,  then,  be  unwise  to  attempt  now  to  arrange  our  materials  accordii 
to  this  idea,  for  our  observations  do  not  afford  premises  from  which  we  mig 
deduce  definite  results.  Our  present  object,  therefore,  has  been  to  furnisi 
complete  critical  history  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  foetus :  a  work  which  has  n 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  executed. '"  (pp.  4, 5.) 

In  the  arrangement  adopted  by  M.  Graetzer  two  grand  classes 
general  and  local  diseases  are  established.     The  following  extract  fro 
his  scheme  will  best  exhibit  the  numerous  topics  treated  of  in  the  wor 
as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed. 

"  I.  General  diseases. 

a.  Of  an  acute  character. 

1.  Fever, 
a.  Unattended  with  any  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body :  as  intennittc 
fever. 
p.  With  an  eruption :  as  the  acute  exanthemata. 

2.  Infiammations. 

b.  Chronic  diseases. 

1.  DyscrasisB  affecting  especially  internal  organs:  as  hypertrophy,  atrop' 
syphilis,  dropsy,  &c. 
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2.  Oyscrasiae  especially  affecting  the  skin :  as  elephantiasis,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  affections. 

II.  Local  diseases. 

a.  Of  the  organic  fluids. 

1.  Of  the  blood:  scurvy. 

2.  Of  the  lymph :  scrofula. 

b.  Organs  of  vegetative  life. 

1.  Intestinal  canal. 

2.  Its  glandular  appendages,*'  &c.  (pp.  7-8.) 

Some  of  these  diseases  might  perhaps  have  been  better  classed  under 
other  heads,  but  M.  Graetzer  proposes  this  arrangement  merely  as  a 
temporary  one  until  increased  knowledge  may  enable  us  to  diminish  the 
class  of  general  diseases,  and  to  refer  each  affection  to  the  organ  whence 
it  derives  its  origin. 

After  giving  a  good  sketch  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  the  author 
begins  the  consideration  of  the  general  diseases  of  the  foetus,  with  some 
ol^rvations  on  intermittent  fever.  (§  8.)    This  disease,  how  problemati- 
cal soever  its  occurrence  during  intra-uterine  life  may  appear,  has  cer- 
tainly been  observed  a  very  short  time  after  birth.     In  addition  to  the 
cases  related  by  M.  Graetzer,  we  may  refer  to  two  instances  of  congeni- 
tal intermittent  fever  recorded  in  Von  Siebold's  Journal,  (bd.  xvii.  p.  318.) 
Much   research  is  displayed  by  the  author  (§§  9-15)  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  smallpox,  measles,  pemphigus,  and  petechiee,  in  the  foetus;  all 
of  which  he  classes,  though  with  some  hesitation,  among  the  exanthe- 
mata.    The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  author's  ob- 
servations with  reference  to  variola  in  the  foetus.     1st,  That  smallpox 
may  be  communicated  by  the  mother  to  the  fcBtus.    2d,  That  the  mother 
may  transmit  the  smallpox  to  the  foetus  without  herself  suffering  from 
the  disease.     3d,  That  there  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  in  which 
the  mother  has  suffered  smallpox  and  the  child  has  escaped.     4th,  That 
where  both  mother  and  child  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease  the  latter 
has  not  been  affected  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  former.     Thus, 
in  the  case  which  Mr.  Lynu  relates,  a  pregnant  female  was  attacked  by 
smallpox:  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease  the  pustules  dried  up ;  and 
on  the  twenty-second  day  she  was  delivered  of  a  child.    The  whole  body 
of  the  child  was  covered  with  the  eruption  of  smallpox,  and  three  days 
sifter  birth  the  pustules  were  distended  with  matter.    From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  first  symptoms  in  the  child  could  not  have  occurred 
looDer  than  the  sixth  day  after  the  pustules  in  the  mother  had  dried  up. 
The  case  related  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  others  observed  by  different  per- 
Mns,  bear  out  the  same  conclusion. 

Under  the  head  Inflammations  (§§  17-19),  the  author  details  cases  of 
spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  in  the  foetus,  with  the  various  expla- 
nations of  the  accident  which  have  been  proposed. 

Among  the  Dyscrasise  principally  affecting  internal  organs,  hyper- 
^phy,  atrophy,  syphilis,  helminthiasis,  lithiasis,  hydrops,  and  icterus 
a^e  noticed  in  succession.  (§§  20-30.)  By  hypertrophy  the  author  un- 
dentands  preternatural  development  of  fat,  and  might  surely  have  found 
^me  more  appropriate  word  to  express  his  meaning.  The  observations 
on  atrophy  are  short  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  M.  Graetzer  has  treated  of 
syphilis  at  much  length  (pp.  85-107),  and  has  presented  us  with  a  bet- 
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ter  summary  of  all  facts  relating  to  this  interesting  subject  than  we  have 
ever  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  existence  of  stone  in  the  kidney  or  bladder  of  the  fo&tus  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  though  several  instances  of 
it  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  M.  Graetzer.  (§  27.)     The  first 
case  on  record,  which  he  quotes  from  Hofimann,  was  that  of  a  daughter 
of  the  Princess  Moritz  of  Zeis.    The  princess,  while  suffering  from  stone 
in  the  kidney,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  very  soon  began  to  suffer  - 
from  difficulty  in  voiding  her  urine.     When  only  three  weeks  old  she^ 
died;  and,  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  a  stone  the  size  of  a  peachy 
was  found  in  her  bladder.     Geyer,  Loscke,  Nicolai,  Feiler,  and  Praeli 
have  likewise  related  somewhat  similar  cases.    Prael  found  many  calculs 
in  both  kidneys  of  a  female  child  who  died  when  six  months  old.     IVf  osS 
of  them  were  hard,  as  large  as  a  grain  of  millet,  and  contained  phos^ 
phate  of  lime,  uric  acid,  and  albumen.  The  child  when  born  was  stout  ancE 
healthy,  but  suffered  from  birth  from  obstinate  constipation,  and  made  watev 
but  very  seldom.     Her  urine  was  dark-coloured,  and  had  a  very  strong 
urinous  smell.     Diarrhoea  afterwards  supervened,  and  the  child  died  ica 
convulsions.     Orfila  has  observed  two  instances  of  stone  in  the  fceta. 
bladder ;  and  in  both  of  these  cases  calculi  were  also  present  in  the  pelvL 
of  the  kidneys.     The  bladder  was  evidently  inflamed,  and  the  tissue  ok 
the  kidneys  seemed  also  to  participate  in  the  same  condition,  if  one  migl^ 
judge  from  its  sanguineous  congestion,  its  colour,  and  extreme  friability 

The  jaundice  of  new-born  infants  is  an  affection  familiar  to  all  w 
are  conversant  with  the  diseases  of  children ;  but  English  writers,  wi 
the  exception  of  Underwood,  who  alludes  to  it  incredulously,  appear 
be  unacquainted  with  its  occurrence  in  utero.     M.  Graetzer  has  appli« 
his  usual  diligence  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject  (§§29-30),  and  h 
likewise  detailed  fully  M.  Lobstein's  observations  on  the  disease  whi 
he  calls  Kirrhonosis,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from  ordinary  icterus. 

M.  Lobstein  understands  by  the  name  Kirrhonosis  a  disease  in  whicri 
there  exists  a  deep  yellow  colour  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  tlie 
substance  of  the  nerves.     It  resembles  an  internal  jaundice  of  the  peri- 
toneum, pleura,  pericardium,  and  arachnoid ;  and  differs  from  ordinary 
icterus  in  the  circumstance  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and 
that  which  penetrates  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  are  quite  free  from  this  yellow  colour. 
These  observations,  which  M.  Lobstein  first  made  on  two  five-montbs- 
old  foetuses,  he  repeated  on  others,  and  found  that  the  substance  of  the 
nerves  was  tinged  ;  and  that  neither  washing  nor  maceration  in  water  or 
spirit  could  remove  the  yellow  colour  of  the  serous  membranes.   We  are 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this  affection  :  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary icterus  of  new-born  infants  only  in  its  situation;  but,  as  M.  Andral 
remarks  with  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  there  the  yellow 
colour  is  produced  by  bile. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  local  affections,  opens 
with  a  consideration  of  scurvy  and  scrofula :  the  former  being  regarded 
as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  the  latter  of  the  lymph.  (§§  34-5.)  The  inte- 
resting subject  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  is,  however,  treated  in  a  far  too 
cursory  manner.  Aphtha,  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  aad 
peritoneum^  and  umbilical  hernia,  follow  among  the  diseases  of  the  organs 
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of  vegetative  life.  (^§  36-42.)  The  observations  on  peritonitis  are  few, 
and  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  his 
valuable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal.  Diseases  of  the  generative 
organs  occupy  but  a  short  space.  (§§  46-9.)  The  author  notices  conge- 
nital inguinal  hernia  in  the  male ;  but  the  occurrence  of  hernia  of  the 
iallopian  tube  and  ovary  in  the  female  seems  to  have  escaped  his  obser- 
^vatioa.  Notices  of  this  variety  of  hernia  may  be  found  in  Deneux, 
^RecherchessurlaHernie  del'Ovaire,  Paris,  1813;)  Meckel, (Handbuch 
^er  pathologischeu  Anatomic,  bd.  ii.  p.  429 ;)  Billard,  (Traite  des  Mala- 
dies des  Enfens  Observat.  57^  p.  474,  and  Atlas,  PI.  x.;)  and  Busch, 
<Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Geburtskunde,  bd.  viii.  heft  2,  p.  272.) 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  come  next  under 
veview.  (§^  50-4.)    It  is  here  curious  to  observe  how  frequently  the  lungs 
^hich  during  fcetal  life  have  no  distinct  function  to  perform  are  the  seat 
of  disease.     These  diseases  too  are  various  in  kind  and  diifer  in  the  part 
of  the  organ  which  they  affect.     Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  terminating 
ID  sero-purulent  effusion  or  in  the  formation  of  adhesions,  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  occurrence.     Cruveilhier  has  noticed  the  frequency  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  in  the  fcetus,  and  the  slight  influence  upon  its  nutri- 
tion which  the  disease  appears  to  exert.    Tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  not 
infrequent,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  have  passed  the  crude  state 
during  intra-uterine  life :  instances  to  the  contrary,  however,  are  related 
by  Husson  and  Cruveilhier ;  and  in  one  instance  Lobstein  found  the  lung 
to  contain  calcareous  concretions.     M.  Graetzer  does  not  notice  tuber- 
calar  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  glands,  although  it  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  both  in  the  fcetus  and  the  infant  than  tubercle  in  the 

Id  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  locomotive  organs  in  the  foetus, 
M.  Graetzer  treats  first  of  rhachitis  (§§  55-6),  with  his  usual  erudition. 
We  pass  over  his  observations  on  this  subject,  however,  in  order  to  notice 
his  remarks  on  fracture  of  the  bones  occurring  before  birth  (§§  58-60),  an 
accident  of  considerable  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
Eighteen  cases  of  the  accident  are  detailed  by  M.  Graetzer,  of  which  the 
foliowing,  quoted  by  him  from  Pr.  Cams,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable : 

"  A  healthy  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  fell  from  a  ladder  upon  her  abdomen 
vheo  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident  the 
child's  movements  became  more  violent  than  ordinary;  but  afterwards  they  ii^rew 
weaker,  and  at  the  end  of  her  prej^nancy  she  was  delivered,  after  a  natural  la- 
boar  completed  without  manual  mterference,  of  a  puny  and  emaciated  child, 
vluch  gave  but  feeble  signs  of  life.  On  the  right  leg  of  the  child  was  a  wound 
tbree  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  ran  transversely  from  the  outer  to  the 
ioDer  ancle,  and  bad  divided  the  skin  and  muscular  substance ;  and  the  tibia  it- 
Kif  was  broken  at  its  lower  extremity  in  such  a  manner  that  the  epiphysis  was 
^ticbed.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  pale,  bloodless,  and  flaccid.  The  epi- 
physis was  completely  detached  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  which  protrucled 
irom  the  wouno,  was  directed  outwards,  had  lost  its  periosteum,  and  presented 
tt  unhealthy  appearance.  Reduction  was  attempted ;  but  the  attempt  was  not 
persevered  in,  because  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  affected  with  sphacelus,  and 
Becrotis  of  the  bone  was  evidently  advancing.  The  disease  spread  and  the  child 
<iied  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Cams  regards  this  case  as  a  proof  that  affections 
Bty  be  borne  during  intra-uterine  life,  which  become  speedily  fatal  after  birth. 
He  looks  on  it  like%nse  as  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view;  since, 
had  any  ouuiiud  interference  been  resorted  to  in  the  progress  of  the  labour,  the 
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suspicion  of  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  the  child  by  awkwardness  or  care- 
lessness might  easily  have  arisen."  (pp.  198-9.) 

Other  cases  are  related  in  which  fractures  io  the  foetus  have  been  found 
completely  healed.  D'Outrepont  mentions  having  found  in  a  stillborn 
child  the  right  thigh  misshapen  and  a  hard  prominence  projecting  from 
the  middle  of  its  shaft.  This  induced  him  to  examine  the  other  limbS| 
when  he  found  similar  prominences  on  both  fore-arms  and  on  the  left 
collar  bone,  and  in  those  situations  there  was  an  evident  deposition  of 
callus.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  this  callus  had  been  recently  formed, 
since  the  union  of  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  fore-arms  was  not  quite  firm.^ 

Injuries  to  the  foetal  skull  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  naturally 
arrange  themselves  here,  and  accordingly  the  author  treats  of  them  in 
the  next  two  sections,  (§§  61-2.)  He  next  gives  an  abstract  of  Dupuytren^s 
valuable  paper  on  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  femur;  and  he  also  estab* 
lishes  satisfactorily  that  the  subject  had  not  been  altogether  unnoticed 
before  the  time  of  that  celebrated  surgeon.  He  even  quotes  (p.  222)  a 
passage  from  Hippocrates  (De  Articul.,  sect,  vi.,  Nos.  26-9),  in  whicl 
this  affection  is  clearly  described  though  not  distinguished  from  hip-joinl 
disease  occurring  in  infancy. 

Cephaleematoma,  to  an  examination  of  which  M«  Graetzer  devota 
§§  67-8,  is  an  affection  which  in  England  has  been  but  little  investigated 
having  been  confounded  with  the  ordinary  caput  succedaneum,  and  re< 
garded  merely  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  head  in  its  passage  throu^ 
the  pelvis.  This  notion,  however,  was  adopted  without  a  due  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  for  the  ordinary  tumour  of  the  scalp  differs  greath 
from  that  effusion  of  blood  between  the  cranial  aponeurosis  and  the  skull 
or  between  the  bone  and  its  pericranium,  to  which  the  name  cephalceroik 
toma  is  applied.  Moreover,  the  two  affections  have  been  known  to  ca 
exist  and  to  occupy  different  regions  of  the  head ;  and  cephalsematookj 
has  been  observed  in  cases  where  the  head  met  with  no  difficulty  in  ii 
passage  through  the  pelvis.  The  investigations  of  Michaelis,  Faletta,  aii< 
others  have  shown  that  it  is  often  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  tlu 
cranial  bones ;  but  this  was  asserted  by  some  observers  to  be  merely  an 
occasional  and  accidental  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood. 
This  opinion  was  supported  by  Professor  Naegele,  and  Graetzer  is  in 
doubt  to  which  side  of  the  question  to  incline.  Since  the  publication  of 
M.  Graetzer's  work,  however,  the  subject  has  been  elucidated  by  the  la« 
hours  of  M.  Valleix  in  France,  and  of  M.  Burchard  inGermany,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  cranial  bones  are  implicated  in  every  instance  of  ce- 
phaleematoma. (See  our  notice  of  these  works,  Vol.  VIL,  pp.  74-87; 
See  also  Vol.  1.,  p.  182.) 

Cataract  is  the  only  affection  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  noticed  by 
M.  Graetzer;  and  a  few  observations  on  diseases  of  the  cerebro-spintl 
system  (^§77-80),  followed  by  a  general  recapitulation,  conclude  the  work. 

The  above  notice  of  the  principal  contents  of  this  book  may  convey 
some  notion  of  the  labour  and  research  which  it  displays,  and  which  ren- 
der it,  in  spite  of  all  defects  in  its  arrangement,  indispensable  to  every 
one  engaged  in  the  study  of  intra-uterine  pathology.  We  trust  that 
M.  Graetzer  will  follow  out  his  original  plan,  and  furnish  us,  in  a  second 
volume*  with  a  view  of  the  diseases  of  the  placenta  and  othsr  parts  ol 
the  ovum« 
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PART  SECOND. 


IStbUograpt^cal  i^ottcetf. 


AnT.  I.— T'Ac  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  com^ 
prising  a  Rational  Exposition  of  their  Signs;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  iHirious  opinions  and  experiments  on  the  Motions  and 
Sounds  of  the  Heart  and  on  the  Bronchi,  By  Charles  J.  B.  Willi amS| 
M.D.  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition  ftnuch  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  Plates  andTables, — London, 
1840.    8vo,  pp.  331. 

The  number  of  editions  this  book  has  gone  through  being  sufficiently 
indicative  of  its  merits,  we  might  be  content  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed  were 
it.  not  for  the  particular  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and 
tiie  admirable  manner  in  which  this  is  handled  by  the  author.     We  are 
Sony  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  auscultation,  notwithstanding  the 
many  excellent  teachers  of  it  in  the  metropolis,  is  still  very  imperfectly 
^udied  in  our  schools,  and,  consequently,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  enter  into  practice  incapacitated  for  the 
most  effective  treatment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  they  meet 
^th.     It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  always  been  anxious  to  employ 
Our  pages  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  physical  diagnosis  of  chest- 
diseases;  atfd  we  now  feel  it  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  younger  readers  the  manual  of  Dr.  Williams  now 
before  us.    It  is.  without  question,  the  very  best  of  the  kind  that  exists 
in  any  language ;  and  it  is  so  full  of  well-digested  and  well-arranged 
knowledge,  that  there  are  few  practised  auscultators  who  will  not  benefit 
by  its  perusal;  to  the  student  and  young  auscultator  it  is  indispensable. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  contains  two  chapters, 
ODe  devoted  to  the  Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest,  the  other  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Chest  through  the  vital  properties  or  functions  of  it9 
organs  :    the  second  part  treats  of  the  Pathology  and  Physical  Signs  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Pleura,  and  Lung  :  and  the  third  is  devoted 
to  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great 
^essels.    This  last  part  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  treating,  respec- 
tively, of  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart ;  of  functional  diseases  of 
the  heart;  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart;  of  structural  diseases 
of  the  heart;  of  diseases  of  the  great  vessels.    The  Appendix  contains 
ie?efal  Reports,  formerly  published,  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the 
Heart,  and  a  new  "  Report  (by  the  Author)  of  Experiments  on  the  Con-' 
tractilitY  and  Sensibility  of  the  Lungs  and  Air-tubes,"  read  at  the  meet-' 
iogof  the  British  Association  in  1840. 

We  regret  extremely  that  the  press  of  other  matter  prevents  us  from 
loakiiig  aoy  further  extracts  from  this  volume  than  the  brief  summary 
pnu  by  the  author  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  contractility 
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of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  contained  in  the  last  memoir.     The  experi  ^ 
ments  themselves  are  very  interesting,  and  the  enquiry  one  of  muc 
practical  importance. 

**  I  trust  that  many  results  of  the  preceding  experiments  are  suffidently  eyide 
without  much  further  comment.    Almost  all  of  them  prove  that  the  air-tab 
are  possessed  of  irritable  contractility,  excitable  by  electric,  chemical,  and  m 
chanical  stimuli.    The  contract! bility  resembles  that  of  the  intestines,  or  of  t1 
arteries  more  than  that  of  voluntary  muscles  or  of  the  oesophagus,  the  contn^  _ 
tions  and  relaxations  being  gradual,  not  sudden.  They  are,  however,  much  1^^ 
tardy  than  those  of  the  arteries.    The  irritability  of  the  contractile  bronclkf^i/ 
fibres  is  speedily  exhausted  by  continued  stimulation,  and  may  be  in  some  f^e. 
gree  restored  by  rest,  even  in  the  lung  removed  from  the  body  for  an  hour    or 
more.    The  contractility  of  these  fibres  seems  much  influencea,  in  case  of  sucf- 
den  death,  by  the  mode  of  death,  being  for  a  short  time  suspended  after  deati 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  by  death  caused  by 
pithing,  not  by  hemorrhage.    Several  vegetable  poisons  destroy  or  impair  tlus 
contractility.     Extracts  of  stramonium  and  belladonna  produced  this  effect 
most  completely.   Strychnia,  extract  of  conium,  and  bimeconate  morphia,  alto, 
to  a  great  degree.    Hydrocyanic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  impair  it  at 
all.    The  action  of  these  poisons  on  the  bronchial  fibres  does  not  corresposd 
with  that  on  other  contractile  tissue,  such  as  the  heart  and  arteries,  oesophagni 
and  intestines,  and  the  voluntary  muscles ;  these  in  many  cases  having  retaioed 
their  irritability  when  that  of  the  bronchi  had  been  [destroyed.    It  is  possible 
that  some  medicinal  agents  (strychnia  for  example)  may  impur  the  contractility 
of  the  bronchial  fibres  by  fixing  them  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm.  The  preceding 
experiments  do  not  determine  this  point.    The  different  state  of  the  traclies, 
in  some  contracted,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  overlap ;  in  others 
expanded,  so  that  they  do  not  form  three  fourths  of  the  caliber  of  the  tube, 
seems  to  countenance  this  supposition,  and  deserves  further  investigation.  The 
bronchial  fibres  seem  not  to  be  excitable  through  the  nerves  [of  the  lungs;  for 
mechanical  irritation  of  these  nerves  produced  no  effect  on  them,  and  psssiof 
the  electric  current  through  the  nerves  to  the  lungs  was  much  lea*  effectoal  is 
causing  their  contractions  than  when  the  current  was  passed  through  the 
trachea."    (pp.  330-1.) 


Art.  II. — Remarks  on  the  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris,  Illustrated 
by  Cases.  Being  a  Thesis  to  which  a  gold  medal  was  assigned  bjf 
the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Edinburgh  University  at  the  Gra- 
duation of  1840.  By  W.  O.  Markham,  m.d. — London,  1840.  8vo, 
pp.  114. 

This  work  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  scraps  selected 
from  the  clinical  lectures  of  various  Parisian  professors,  and  put  together 
with  little  order  or  arrangement.     Did  we  feel  that  the  opinions  of  the 
author  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration  we  should  go  through  the 
work  and  criticise  the  treatment  said  to  be  practised  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.     But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  merely  select  a  few  extracts,  on 
points  of  some  interest,  which  appear  to  contain  rather  statements  of  fact 
than  matter  of  opinion.     We  commence  with  a  method  of  treating  ab- 
scess, said  to  be  pursued  by  M.  Roux,  which  appears  most  unwarrant- 
ably severe. 

**  M.  Roux  has  a  treatment  of  some  kinds  of  abscesses  which,  I  should  ima- 
gine, is  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  His  method  is  to  extirpate  tlie  whole  of  it  or 
all  of  it  that  he  can  conveniently.    I'hus,  where  an  abscess  has  been  simated  on 
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\t  knee,  in  front  of  the  patella,  and  caused  by  a  fall,  I  ba%e  seen  this  gentleman 
ake  an  incbion  on  either  side  of  the  patella,  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  then  join 
ese  two  by  a  cross  incision  over  the  middle  of  the  patella,  and  dissect  up  and 
)vrn,  and  cut  off  the  flaps  above  and  below  this  cross  incision  ;  also  in  a  scro- 
Jons  aX»8cess  of  a  gland  in  the  axilla.  1  have  seen  him  enlarge  the  free  incisions 
ready  made  in  a  crucial  sense,  dissect  back  the  four  angular  flaps,  and  then 
It  them  each  severally  off."  (p.  10.) 

According  to  our  author,  the  French  hospital  surgeons  occasionally 
»mmit  gross  blunders.  We  observed  one  or  two  instances  in  the  work 
hich  will  appear  startling  to  English  practitioners.  For  instance,  Dr. 
Itrkham  says  he  has  seen  M.  Blandin  *<  thrust  the  trocar  into  the  tes- 
:le  in  a  small  hydrocele,  and  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  light,  the  testicle 
)ald  be  distinctly  seen  lying  at  the  back  of  the  scrotum,  on  withdrawing 
le  trocar,  no  liquid  escaped,  and  examination,  with  a  light,  showed 
te  trocar  sticking  in  the  testicle."  (p.  19.)  M.  Ricord  observed  that 
nee,  in  a  great  hurry,  he  sent  the  trocar  right  through  the  testicle  of  a 
arber.  (lb,)  M.  Ricord  once  injected  a  quantity  of  wine  into  the  pe- 
toneum  without  a  shade  of  a  bad  result,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  re- 
lembered  M.  Richerand  having  done  the  same  thing,  (p.  22.)  M. 
icord  said  that  he  had  seen  Dupuytren  and  his  own  predecessor  at  the 
[6pital  du  Midi,  cut  oflfthe  glans  penis  as  well  as  the  prepuce,  in  ope- 
ning for  phymosis  by  circumcision."  (p.  76.)  Some  dreadful  accounts 
re  also  given  of  the  results  of  M.  Louvrier's  operations  for  anchylosis, 
Bt  Dr.  Markham  says  he  has  seen  several  cases  of  anchylosis  of  the 
nee  admirably  treated  by  M.  Lisfranc,  by  means  of  a  gradually  extend- 
ig  apparatus.  We  are  told  that  '*  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
ractures  by  the  starch  bandage  is  now  almost  generally  adopted  by  the 
Parisian  surgeons,"  and  that  '^  according  to  my  judgment  it  is  one  of 
he  greatest  acquisitions  of  modern  surgery."  (p.  70.)  Autoplastic  ope- 
ations  appear  to  be  boldly  practised.     The  following  case  is  related  : 

'*M.  Blandin  operated  on  a  man  who,  in  his  youth,  had  had  a  malignant  pus- 
ale  beneath  the  left  eye,  which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  lower  eyelid  and 
i  portion  of  the  face  below  it ;  of  course  the  eye  always  remained  in  great  part 
iBcovered,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
acted, much  inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  two  or  three  small  ulcers  on 
be  cornea.  M.  Blandin  dissected  a  portion  of  healthy  skin  from  the  temporal 
^on,  commencing  just  below  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  continued  the 
Option  upwards  as  high  as  necessary ;  he  then  turned  round  the  portion 
nd  united  it  to  the  surface  freshly  denuded  below  the  eye.  The  operation  suc- 
ceeded perfectly ;  it  enabled  the  patient  to  close  his  eye,  and  removed  all  the  de- 
mity  which  existed  before."  (pp.  79-80.) 

The  only  other  remarks  we  think  worthy  of  extraction  are  on  a  sub- 
ect  now  beginning  to  excite  considerable  attention,  that  of  animate 
xtttagion. 

"The  presence  of  animalcules  in  the  discharge  of  chancres  has  been  deter- 
sioed  by  Dr.  Donn6,  and  by  him  supposed  to  be  the  veritable  specific  virus — 
species  of  vibrio  (vibrio  lineola  of  Miiller),  has  been  observed  by  him  in  ul- 
^  of  the  gland,  prepuce,  vulva,  and  vagina  (and  the  same  also  in  the  pustules 
>f  mocnlation ;)  myriads  appear  to  exist  in  a  little  drop.  Another  and  peculiar 
tpecies  has  been  determinea  in  the  secretion  of  the  vagina.  Dr.  Donn^  is  led 
^sappose  that  the  cause  of  chancres  and  gonorrhcea  are  these  vibriones,  and 
^cace  that  their  canse  is  identical ;  but  no  vibrio  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
tbrge  of  gonorrhoea.''  (p.  97.) 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  book,  we  are  constrained  to  state  that 
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the  fact  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  being  assig^e 
to  it  says  very  little  for  the  merit  of  rival  essayists.  The  author  in  h 
own  preface  gives  a  very  correct  character  of  his  work,  stating'  that  it 
**  at  best  but  a  partial  view  of  the  matter,  written  desultorily,  without  an 
distinct  purport/'  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  questione 
whether  its  publication  is  not  something  more  than  injudicious. 

Art.  hi. — Demonstrations  of  Anatomy  ;  being  a  Guide  to  the  Disse 
tion  of  the  Human  Body.     By  George  Viner  Ellis,  one  of  tl 
Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  in  University  College. — London,    l^ 
8vo,  pp.  620. 

This  is  a  novel  and  appropriate  title  to  a  book  intended  expressly   ; 
a  guide  in  the  dissecting-room.     But  after  the  appearance  of  so  ma^c 
**  guides"  and  **  dissectors/'  we  had  hardly  hoped  to  find  anything  Dei 
in  the  plan  or  execution  of  the  one  now  before  us.     In  this  we  han 
been  agreeably  mistaken.     In  the  present  volume  the  information  is  solid 
and  practical ;  there  are  none  of  those  panderings  to  idleness  in  the 
shape  of  cuts  and  diagrams,  which,  however  they  may  be  tolerated  or 
even  be  serviceable  in  works  of  mere  descriptive  anatomy,  we  think  are 
quite  unnecessary  in  a  demonstrative  work  like  the  present,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  the  objects  described  before  the  eyes  of  the  stu- 
dent.    We  cannot  better  or  more  concisely  indicate  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  book,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  *' dissectors*'  usually  employed, 
than  by  quoting  his  own  words : 

"  Anatomy  may  be  studied  in  two  different  methods,  the  one  demonstntjie 
and  the  other  descriptive :  the  former  treats  of  the  parts  only  as  they  are  ex- 
posed in  dissection,  and  of  their  relative  position  ;  the  latter  gives  lDioute<l^ 
tails  of  objects  unseen,  describing  the  different  structures  without  reference  to 
the  order  in  which  they  appear,  and  has  been  very  generally  employed  in  tlie 
numerous  works  of  instruction  in  practical  anatomy ;  but  every  one  acqaainted 
with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  young  dissector  will  readily  admit 
that  this  method  is  insufficient  as  a  guide  to  his  progress.**  (Preface.) 

The  difficulties  alluded  to  are  almost  or  entirely  obviated  in  the  plan 
of  the  present  work. 

"  The  great  divisions  of  the  body,  bead,  neck,  thorax,  bulk,  extremities,  and 
abdomen  have  been  placed  in  different  sections,  and  the  dissection  of  each  bai 
been  conducted  by  the  employment  of  successive  stages,  determined  either  by 
t:ertain  apparently  natural  limits,  or  by  those  most  convenient  in  practice ;  bf 
means  of  full  directions  for  the  performance  of  the  different  steps;  ^ 
describing  at  one  time  only  so  much  of  a  part  as  is  visible,  and  by  noting  eictt 
as  it  appears.'^  (Preface.) 

We  would  refer,  as  instances  of  the  general  utility  to  the  student  of 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  the  dissections  of  the  portia  dura  and  of  the 
orbit,  or  of  the  back,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  described  at 
well  as  muscles,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  in  exposing  each  part  is 
laid  down  with  such  care  and  precision  as  must  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dissector.  This  attention  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of 
structures  or  portion  of  the  body.  Even  in  the  dissection  of  the  abdo- 
men, where  the  student  is  often  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  owing  to 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  in  most  works  of  anatomy  to  the 
order  in  which  particular  parts  should  be  studied,  and  the  stages  of  the 
dissection  in  which  they  mvj  be  best  «^eevi)  the  author  has  bestowed  the 
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ime  care  and  attention  as  on  other  regions.  As  an  example  of  the 
recision  with  which  the  dissections  for  these  '^  demonstrations*'  have 
een  followed  out,  we  may  instance  that  of  the  deep  temporal  branches 
r  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  It  is  usually  stated  in  most  anatomical  works 
lat  several  cutaneous  filaments  perforate  the  fascia,  ramify  in  the  integu- 
lents,  and  join  with  the  portia  dura :  but  the  author  shows  that  the 
ranches  that  perforate  the  fascia  to  join  with  the  portia  dura  nerve  are 
erived  from  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  or  second 
ivision  of  the  fifth,  (p.  99.)  Again,  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  is  correctly 
escribed  as  arising  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  its  junction  with  the 
itercosto^humeral  is  alluded  to.  (p.  318.) 

We  are  much  pleased  to  observe  that  the  author  has  paid  rather  more 
ttention  than  is  usual  in  most  English  works  to  the  dissection  of  the 
enroui  system,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  addition  of  new  facts  as  in 
-what  in  our  estimation  is  almost  equally  meritorious  —  carefully 
ixamining  what  has  been  done  by  others,  and  dissecting  to  verify  the 
ame.  Thus  at  page  569  he  has  described  the  accessory  of  the  obturator 
»f  Schmidty  which  is  so  frequently  present,  but  is  commonly  passed  over 
n  silence. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  author  has  availed 
limself  of  the  valuable  manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  throughout 
us  whole  work  has  carefully  added  whatever  new  anatomical  fact  has 
seen  recently  established  or  has  been  overlooked.  We  think  that  the 
study  of  relative  and  surgical  anatomy  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  difierent  regions,  as  in  the  triangles  of  the  neck , 
axilla,  bend  of  the  elbow,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  we  think  Mr.  Ellis's 
^  Demonstrations"  are  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the 
notice  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  We  are  convinced  that  it  will 
quickly  become  the  general  text-book  of  every  working  student  in  ana- 

tCNDy. 

Aet.  IV. —  Cursory  Notes  on  the  Morbid  Eye.  By  Robert  Hull,  m.d., 
Physician  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. — London^  1840.  8vo, 
pp.  249. 

We  are  told  in  the  dedication  to  this  <*  tractate*'  that  it  *' contains  some 
d^^essions  from  the  main  object  into  the  region  of  professional  morals." 
Aod  truly  it  does  contain  digressions.  In  the  dedication  the  good  old 
times  of  the  profession  are  indiscriminately  lauded,  and  the  present  times 
abased ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  preface  we  find  occupied  in  decrying 
general  medical  reform,  but  praising  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
late  alterations  in  its  bye-laws. 

The  practical  point  which  has  struck  us  most  in  the  perusal  of  Dr. 

HqII's  book  is  his  extensive  experience  in  the  use  of  turpentine  in  diffe- 

lent  inflammations  of  the  eye.     He  has  often  found  turpentine  useful  in 

iritis  in  alternation  with  mercury,  when  neither  alone  proved  efiicient. 

He  has  found  children  bear  the  medicine  better  than  adults,  and  the 

kast  disagreeable  mode  of  taking  it  to  be  '*  floating  on  water,  or  weak 

boQands  and  water,  or  diluted  gin.''    In  traumatic  ophthalmiee,  in  which 

tke  ir»  is  the  most  evident  sufferer.  Dr.  Hull  has  ''  found  the  turpentine 

nabtain  the  good  character  which  it  had  earned  in  spo\ilaxveo\x%  ^xA 

^ple  iritis;  in  theumatic  iritis;  in  strumous;  in  s^pViv\o\d.'*     \iv\Lfiit^<- 
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litis,  our  author  has  also  found  turpentine  of  great  value.  He  relate 
several  cases,  and  then  remarks,  *'  The  impression  on  the  mind  of  th< 
witnesses  of  the  terebinthinatemethodusmedendi  is,  that  it  tells  quicke 
than  the  mercurial  or  the  ordinary  :  that  this  is  eminently  visible  in  th. 
wretched  scrofulous  child." 

In  Dr.  von  Ammon's  monography  on  iritis,  which  we  have  alreadi 
noticed,  it  is  well  remarked,  '*  Autocratia  natures  in  iritidis  decursu  d^ 
bilis  esse  solet,  ssepissime  nulla ;  artis  est  hunc  morbum  cito  et  tu 
sanare."  In  a  similarly  just  strain,  Dr.  Hull  says  that  iritis  is  essential^ 
formidable  and  should  never  be  left  in  quiet,  but  detected  and  attack^ 
as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Hull,  however,  perfectly  accords  with  C^ 
Holland,  that,  generally,  we  make  *'  no  due  allowance  for  the  tender^ 
which  all  parts  have  to  assume  a  healthy  action  if  left  in  quiet.''  ^ 
this  Dr.  Hull  dwells  more  fully  at  p.  168,  where  he  says  (and  the  say  ^j 
well  deserves  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  young  practitioners), 

'*  As  to  active  iaterference  in  disorders  generally  by  professional  men^  c^ 
medicine  expectante  appears  to  be  as  rashly  neglected  here  as  it  is  said  to  ^ 
fatally  indulged  across  the  British  channel.    If  the  French  physicians  do»  iq. 
deed,  carry  their  expectations  too  far,  still  it  may  be,  of  two  evils,  much  tht 
least ;  and  surely  they  deserve  credit  for  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  practice  so 
different  from  the  native  precipitation  of  the  Gauls.    The  vis  medicatrix  is  fir. 
tually  assumed  to  be  a  poetical  figment ;  and  when  once  the  pharmacopoHst 
has  made  an  entry  on  the  premises,  he  fancies  that  his  sole  duty  and  glory  con- 
sist in  working  without  her."  (p.  1G8.) 

Notwithstanding  the  oddities  and  affectation  which  prevails  throughout 
this  work,  there  are  in  it  many  glimpses  of  practical  shrewdness  and 
much  pertinency  of  remark.  Besides  this,  the  author  displays  consider- 
able familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  so  frequently  prostituted  this  to  the  damage  of  the  English 
language. 


Art.  V. — A  Probationary  Essay  on  the  Special  Pathology  of  the 
Accessory  Organs  of  Hearing ;  submitted  by  the  Authority  of  the 
President  and  his  Council  to  the  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ^  when  Candidate  for  admission  into  their 
body,  in  conformity  to  their  Regulations  respecting  the  Admission  of 
Ordinary  Fellows,  By  James  Mercer,  m.d.  &c. — Edinburgh^  1840. 
8vo,  pp.  133. 

Had  we  oursehes  never  written  any  article  on  the  subject  of  this  pam- 
phlet, and  had  we  been  ignorant  of  its  literature,  we  might  have  awarded 
the  author  considerable  praise ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  we  have  both 
written  and  redd  on  the  subject,  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that, 
in  perusing  his  essay,  we  have  met  with  very  much  that  we  had  redd 
word  for  word  before,  and  some  things  even  which  we  ourselves  have 
penned ; — and  all  not  only  unacknowledged,  but  given  as  original.    Ai 
one  example  of  this  plagiarism,  we  would  refer  to  the  sections  on  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  membrana  tympani,  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
and  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  are  almost  wholly  a  reprint  of  the 
descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  in  the  article  ^'  Organ  of 
Hearing"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    The  depre- 
dations committed  on  our  own  domain  are  not  quite  so  extensive^  but  his 
dratta  on  Kramer  are  far  from  inconsiderable. 
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-Art.  VI. — DerangementSy  primary  and  reflex,  of  the  Organs  of  Diges^ 
tion.     By  Robert  Dick,  m.d.^ — Edinburgh^  1840.     8vo,  pp.  382. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  becoming  common,  and,  as  such,  cha- 
racteristic of  an  age  when  all  subjects  are  discussed  in  print,  and  redd  by 
those  who  have  the  requisite  means,  inclination,  and)  leisure.  It  is  a 
medical  work,  written  under  the  impression  that  the  public  would  peruse 
it,  and,  for  their  benefit,  common  terms  are  occasionally  explained, 
prescriptions  are  translated,  and  (to  use  the  author's  own  words)  ''  epi- 
sodical and  divergent  discussions''  are  indulged  in.  Indeed,  Dr.  Dick 
suspects  that  the  book  may  get  into  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  reading,  inquisitive  generation,  '*  potest  accidere  ut  hie  liber  veneat 
in  manus  juvenum  utriusque  sexus,"  and,  on  this  account,  he  veils  in  a 
garb  of  medical  Latin  some  very  useful  observations.  In  former  times 
poets  alone  had  such  youthful  readers,  but  now  a  writer  on  indigestion 
may  say 

<<  Virginibus,  paerisque  canto." 

Owing  to  this  double  object,  the  author  becomes  unnecessarily  expla- 
natory for  his  medical  reader,  and,  consequently,  he  is  often  tedious. 
Pew  have  time  enough  to  pick  out  what  is  new  from  so  much  that  is 
veil  known — to  wade  through  an  octavo  volume  instead  of  mastering  a 
pamphlet.  Besides  this  diffuseness  of  matter.  Dr.  Dick's  style  is  desti- 
tute of  conciseness;  he  frequently  repeats  the  same  idea  (and  that  a  very 
common-place  one)  in  different  words,  and  he  seems  seeking  too  often 
ibr  the  longest  word  and  the  most  sounding  sentence.  Digestion  is 
turned  into  '*  stomachic  processes,"  to  empty  itself  is  "  to  disembogue," 
grief  becomes  "  moral  chagrin,"  &c. 

But,  in  adducing  these  minor  defects  of  composition,  we  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  the  book  :  it  is  not  a  common  clap-trap  compilation  of  other 
inen  8  opinions.  Dr.  Dick  has  evidently  treated  dyspepsia,  and  has  suf- 
^^  from  it  himself :  he  has  thought  much  and  read  more  about  the 
disease;  his  powers  of  observation  are  considerable,  and  his  practical  re- 
Ottrks  are,  for  the  most  part,  judicious  and  moderate.  His  descriptions 
<^tbe  appearance  and  manner  of  patients  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  and 
of  their  mental  condition,  have  an  air  of  truth  and  freshness,  such  as 
those  alone  can  produce  who  observe  nature  minutely  and  thoughtfully, 
2&d  have,  besides,  adequate  descriptive  powers.  We  could  have  wished 
that  Dr.  Dick  had  given  himself  time  enough  to  have  written  a  shorter 
book — a  treatise  for  his  medical  brethren  only,  giving  them  credit  for 
knowing  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  life,  death,  vital  principle, 
nerrous  influence,  and  such  elementary  matters ;  whilst,  in  the  shortest 
compass,  he  had  endeavoured  to  embody  his  own  experience  and 
reflection.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Surgery,  that  "  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  not  like 
that  of  other  things  ;  for  as  our  opportunities  increase,  there  is  often  a 
great  diminution  in  its  bulk  :"  a  golden  precept  for  all  medical  writers 
to  meditate  upon  deeply. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  Maternal  Management  of  Children^  in  Health  €^^  ^ 
Disease,     By  Thomas  Bull,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c  ^^ 
London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  310. 

Dr.  Bull*s  work  is  written  with  nearly  the  same  views  and  iatentio/75 
as  that  of  Dr.  Combe,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number.     We  did  not,  how- 
ever,  think  it  proper  to  place  them  together  in  the  same  article,  as  it 
would  have  been  unjust  to  Dr.  Bull  to  subject  him  to  a  close  comparison 
with  so  very  philosophical  and  so  very  superior  a  writer  as  Dr.  Combe. 
Dr.  Bull's  work,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  fair  average  merit,  and  coduIds 
many  useful  directions  for  mothers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  managing 
children  in  health  and  disease. 


Art.  VIII. — Elements  of  Geology  for  popular  Use  ;  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Geological  Formations  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States.  By  Charles  A.  Lee,  m.d. — New  York,  1840. 
12mo,  pp.  375. 

This  is  another  of  those  excellent  manuals  for  which  America  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lee,  and  which  successfully  aim  at  bringing  down  the  lofty  truths 
of  science  to  popular  apprehension.  The  present  little  volume  cannot 
fail  to  be  most  useful  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  will  add  to 
Its  author's  reputation.  We  do  not  know  a  better  work  for  putting  into 
the  hands  of  beginners  in  geology,  and  we  therefore  notice  it  in  our 
pages.  It  has  the  usual  American  blemish,  of  wretched  woodcuts;  bat 
for  this  the  author  is  not  responsible. 


Art.  IX. — A  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  oftht 
Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse  ;  comprising  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
these  parts  in  other  animals,  SfC,  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  m.r.v,c-* 
London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  337. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  merits  the  attention  not  merely  of 
«uch  members  of  our  body — a  vast  majority — as  are  directly  interested 
in  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  but  also  of  those 
who  pursue  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  patho* 
^ogy,  as  objects  of  scientific  enquiry.  The  author  has  evidently  studied 
his  profession  in  the  proper  manner. 


Art.  X. — The  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  tht 
year  1840;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  British  and  Foreign  MeScd 
Journals  and  Transactions,  or  a  Selection  of  the  latest  Discoverisi 
and  most  Practical  Observations  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  &r- 
gery,  and  the  collateral  Sciences  for  the  past  year:  made  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  By  W,  BRAiTHWAiTm 
M.R.c.s. — London,  1840.     12mo,  pp.  208. 

The  nature  of  this  little  work  is  accurately  indicated  in  the  above 
title  ;  we  will  only  add  that  the  plan  is  extremely  well  carried  out  in  thi 
present  number,  and  that  the  undertaking  merits  the  patronage  of  the 
profession.  We  hope  Mr.  Braithwaite  will  meet  with  such  support  as  to 
induce  him  to  continue  his  labours. 
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PART  THIRD. 


SeUcttotitf  from  t^e  Uxiiisiit  anH  J^oretgn  3[ournal0. 


I.    THE  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Memoir  on  the  Relations  which  exist  between  Blood,  Pus,  Mucus,  and  Epidermis, 

By  L.  Mandl,  m.d. 

This  is  a  lon^  memoir  read  before  the  SociStc  M^dicaie  d* Emulation,  on 
Jme  3,  1840.  We  have  only  space  for  the  general  conclusions  of  the  author ; 
they  are  as  follows :  1.  The  fibrinous  globules  of  the  blood,  the  globules  of 
■acQs,  and  those  of  pus,  are  identical.  2.  All  the  globules  are  the  product  of 
tte coagulation  of  the  fibrine  in  the  serum,  which  has  transuded  through  the  walls 
^tbeblood-yessels.  3.  The  liquid  in  which  the  globules  swim  constitutes  the 
Merence  between  pus  and  mucus.  4.  If  the  fibrinous  globules  remain  fixed 
to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  where  they  are  secreted,  tney  become  the  nuclei 
<if  epidermoid  cellules,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  epidermis.  5.  If, 
vm  the  contrary,  the  fibrinous  globules  remain  free  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
bnoe,  they  are  expelled  bj  the  organism,  and  form  an  element  of  pus  and 
■MMos.  6.  These  two  liquids  are  simply  filtered  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
contain  all  the  elements  of  the  blood,  except  the  globules :  the  serum  at  the 
time  undergoing  chemical  alterations. 

Gazette  Midicak  de  Paris.    Juillet,  1840. 


Menstruation  in  a  Child.    By  Dr.  Lens,  of  Danzig. 

A  healthj  woman,  the  mother  of  several  hearty  children,  was  delivered  two 
^csrt  ago  of  a  weU-formed  girl,  which  she,  as  usual,  suckled  herself.  In  the 
^Mne  of  the  year  the  child  was  weaned,  and  in  the  second  year  contmued  grow- 
^;  but  its  parents  were  not  a  little  surprised,  when,  in  its  eighteenth  month, 
1  low  of  blood  from  the  genitals  took  place,  continued  for  some  days,  and  then 
cumL  When  I  saw  the  child  it  was  two  years  old  and  perfectly  healthy, 
^hhougfa  the  dbcharge  of  blood  had,  since  the  time  mentioned,  recurred  regu- 
^vfy  at  every  new  moon.  The  breasts  and  genital  organs  were  just  like  those  of 
<w  childreD  of  the  same  age  and  sex ;  but  the  parents  stated  that  the  latter 
^«  hotter  than  osoa!,  and  somewhat  swollen,  before  and  during  the  discharge  of 
*Jiod,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  child  was  always  ill,  with  disturbance  of 
y  vascular  system  and  heat  about  the  head,  great  thirst,  redness  of  the  face, 
MM  of  ay  i^tite,  and  so  on;  and  that  when  the  discharge  ceased,  the  child  was 
^gy  iDiiiB«diately  after  restored  to  its  good  health.  The  flow  of  blood 
mqrs  continued  €or  three  or  four  days,  and,  according  to  the  parents' account, 
iMouted  to  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ounces  each  time.  As  the  discharge 
ttaot  mcar  to  interfere  permanently  or  seriously  with  the  child's  health,  the 
Hthor  did  not  attempt  to  control  it. 

CatperU  Woehenschrift.    October  3,  1840. 
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On  the  natural  Existence  of  Copper  and  of  Lead  in  the  Human  Body. 
By  Professor  F.  db  Cattanei  di  Momo,  of  Paria. 

Having  conceived  the  idea  that  the  copper  and  lead,  stated  by  Devergle  ^ 
exist  naturally  in  the  human  tissues,  might  have  been  received  into  the  bo-^^ 
with  the  food  and  from  other  sources,  the  author  instituted  experiments  to  d^f 
termine  whether  those  metals  existed  in  the  bodies  of  children  that  died  a  C'^if 
davs  after  birth,  and  had  taken  nothing  but  their  mother^s  milk. 

he  took,  therefore,  1st,  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  a  seven-moncftj'      - 
child  that  had  lived  two  days,  and  had  taken  only  a  little  milk;  2d,  the  lungs,  hean, 
and  whole  intestinal  canal  of  another  seven*months*  child,  fed,  and  having  dmf      *" 

in  the  same  way ;  3d,  the  lungs,  digestive  canal,  liver,  and  spleen  of  a  child  bora  ^ 

at  the  full  term,  and  that  had  lived  on  its  mother's  milk  for  twenty-five  dayi.  =^ 

The  digestive  canals  of  all  three,  the  hearts  and  lungs  of  the  first  two,  and  the  ^^ 

liver  and  spleen  of  the  third  were  carbonized  separately  in  Hessian  crucibles,  to  "^= 

prevent  anv  suspicion  that  copper  might  be  extracted  from  some  alloy  of  ailrer  ^^ 

if  vessels  of  that  metal  were  used,  and  that  lead  might  proceed  from  the  varnish  ^^^ 

if  porcelain  vessels  were  employed.    The  animal  matters  being  thoroui^hly  "^~ 

charred  they  were  incinerated,  and  to  accelerate  the  operation,  and  for  the  sake  ^™ 

of  contrast,  nitric  acid  was  used  with  one  product  and  chlorate  of  potash  with  ^^^ 

the  other.    Acetic  acid  was  then  poured  on  the  ashes,  and  its  action  assisted  bv  ' ^^ 

heat ;  an  excess  of  ammonia  was  then  poured  into  the  solution,  and,  after  staoo-  ^™ 

log  for  a  time,  the  clear  liquid  was  poured  off.    It  had  no  azure  tint,  nor  wis  "^ 

any  precipitate  obtained  from  it  by  the  double  yellow  cyanuret  of  potas8iao,or  '— ^ 

by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  immersion  in  it  of  a  piece  of  polished  iroo.  ■ 

The  solid  portion,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  excess  of  ammonia,  was  tbea  ^^ 

redissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and,  after  filtration,  there  were  added  successively  to  1^^ 

portions  of  the  clear  fluid  iodide  of  potassium,  chromate  of  potash,  and  hydro-  \ — 

sulphuric  acid ;  and  a  piece  of  zinc  was  placed  in  it.    The  only  reagent  tbit  • 

could  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  lead  was  the  hydrosulphuric  add,  '  -^ 

which  made  the  liquid  slightly  brown.    The  deposit  that  subsequently  formed  ^^ 

was  redissolved  in  very  dilute  nydrochloric  acid,  and  yellow  cyanuret  of  irit  ^™ 

and  potassium  being  added  to  the  solution,  produced  a  precipitate  of  an  aiun  .~^ 

blue  colour ;  showing  that  the  brown  colour  before  seen  had  depended  on  tbe  "^^ 

existence  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  -i^ 

From  these  analyses  it  was  concluded  that  not  a  trace  of  copper  or  of  leid  -S 

had  been  obtained  from  the  viscera.  The  author  was  proceeding  to  experiments  ~^ 
on  portions  of  adult  bodies,  when  he  learnt  that  a  commission  of  the  Freodi 
Academy  of  Medicine  had  been  unable  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  Deverj^ie 
respecting  the  existence  of  copper  in  the  body.  The  report  of  the  commisiioo 
did  not  allude  to  the  occurrence  of  lead,  but  the  author  conceives  that  tbe  r^ 
suits  he  obtained  are  sufficient  proofs  of  its  non-existence. 

Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,    Aprik^Wf^- 


Some  Researches  on  the  specific  Odour  of  the  Blood, 
By  Dr.  C.  Taddei  de  Gravina. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  whose  results  are  given  in  this  paper,  was  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  well-known  principle  laid  down  by  Barmel,  and  moretf 
less  acknowledged  by  other  chemists,  that  the  blood  of  each  individaal  ezhaki 
an  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  so  p^cn^ 
that  the  species,  and  even  Uie  sex  of  any  animal  from  whom  a  given  qnaatkyff 
blood  has  been  drawn,  may  be  determined  by  it. 

The  details  of  tbe  previous  investigations  may  be  found  in  any  cztendtd  woifc 
on  medical  jurispruaence ;  those  of  the  present  included  examinations  of  til 
blood  of  the  ox,  cow,  and  very  young  calf,  an  old  and  a  very  young  hare»tll 
goat,  sheep,  hog,  horse  and  mare,  dog,  man  and  woman,  and  numeroiia  spackl 
of  birds.    The  blood  of  each  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  pore  sulphuric  add, 
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B  ezbalations  that  were  then  pwen  off,  the  peculiar  odour  was  in  every 
ifed.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  odour  of  one  kind  of  blood  could 
aded  with  that  of  another  were  those  of  the  ox,  cow,  and  suckinfj^  calf, 
of  the  hare  and  leveret ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  the  aromatic  prin- 
e  blood  of  the  adult  animal,  though  similar  to,  appeared  stronger  and 
rant  than  that  of  the  young,  although  the  respective  quantities  of  each, 
e  sulphuric  acid  with  which  they  were  treated,  were  the  same.  Nor 
idours  of  the  blood  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  unlike  each  other,  nor 
the  horse's  and  mare's  blood.  The  odour  of  the  blood  in  each  case 
ifferent  from  that  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of  the  several  animals ; 
e  manner,  the  blood  of  several  cocks  and  hens,  and  of  not  a  few 
ibjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  left  to  putrefy,  always  ex- 
iculiar  odour;  in  the  former  case  reminding  one  of  that  perceived  on 
poultry-house,  and  in  the  latter  of  that  of  a  dove-cote :  odours  which 
Kluded  from  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  under  the  wings  of  those  birds, 
analogous  to  that  of  these  parts  of  the  skin,  was  given  out  under 
comstances  from  the  blood  of  thrushes,  sparrows,  linnets,  goldfinches, 
I,  and  turkeys ;  and  none  of  these  had  in  its  odour  anything  in  com- 
Uiat  of  the  above-mentioned  mammalia  or  of  man,  or  of  any  of  the 
'  birds.  It  follows,  therejfore,  Ist  That  it  is  true  that  the  blood  of 
ebrate  animal  has  in  it  an  odoriferous  principle,  identical  in  all  the 
I  of  the  same  species,  and  similar  to  the  odour  of  the  cutaneous  tran- 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  that  part  of  it  which  gives  to  each 
characteristic  smell.  2d.  That  the  notion  of  those  who  pretend  to 
to  which,  among  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  species,  a  given 
blood  belongs,  is  false. 

itaining  these  results,  the  author  proceeded  to  the  similar  investigation 
od  of  persons  labouring  under  different  diseases  and  under  various 
iliar  circumstances ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  could  he  detect  any 
ling  differences  in  its  odorous  exhalation.  From  all  these,  therefore, 
lion  is,  that  neither  the  differences  of  age,  of  constitution,  of  tem- 
of  sex,  of  habit  and  customs,  or  of  modes  of  living,  nor  diseases,  me- 
pregnancy,  induce  any  change  in  the  specific  aroma  of  the  human 
that  it  always  preserves  the  same  general  odour ;  being  only  some- 
e  fragrant  and  acid,  or  more  garlicky  and  nauseous  in  some  than  in 
ons. 

Armali  XJnwertali  di  Medicina.     Febbrajo,  1840. 


uay  Enlargement  of  the  Kidnan  in  the  FatuSy  from  the  Development  of 
$  in  their  Substance.  By  Dr.  F.  Oesterlen,  of  Murrhardt,  in 
berg. 

iTEBLEN  was  Called  in  January  last  to  a  patient  in  labour,  whose  deli- 
etarded  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  child's  abdomen,  but  before 
the  foetus  was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts. 
Id,  a  female,  was  still-born  ;  it  appeared  to  have  reached  the  full 
ts  weight  was  nine  pounds,  that  of  the  placenta,  which  appeared 
ro  pounds.   On  opening  the  enormously  large  abdomen  scarcely  any- 
to  be  seen  but  two  large  bodies,  which  were  situated  one  at  each  side 
itj,  and  had  forced  the  liver  up  close  under  the  diaphragm,  so  that 
U  part  of  it  was  visible.    The  two  bodies  were  ascertained  to  be  the 
tbej  resembled  each  other  exactly  in  size,  structure,  colour,  and 
r  aoape  was  natural,  and  they  were  both  divided  into  lobules,  as  Is 
s  fetus ;  they  each  weighed  nine  ounces,  were  about  Rvt  inches  and  a 
aBd  four  inches  broad  at  their  broadest  part ;  they  were  smooth  on 
!^  of  8  red  colour,  in  parts  verging  towards  violet,  and  studded  every- 
fittle  ^nules  of  a  dark  blue  or  gray  colour.    These  little  bodies 
ids,  which,  on  dividing  each  kidney,  were  seen  to  occupy  the  whole 
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of  its  substance.    The  smallest  hydatids  presented  a  diameter  of  less  thai 
quarter  of  a  line,  the  largest  of  about  two  lines,  but  the  average  diameter 
about  a  line.    The  smallest  were  near  the  surface,  and  they  became  larger       .* 
wards  the  centre  of  the  organ.    Their  form  was  spherical,  and  they  were  ^^^. 
fectly  transparent. 

The  pelvis  of  each  kidney  was  small,  and  contained  a  little  clear  watery  9  ^;/ 
The  only  remains  of  the  true  parenchyma  of  the  organ  consisted  of  a  ^rw ' 
fibrous,  reddish  tissue,  which  was  bv  no  means  abundant.    The  kidneys  were 
well  supplied  with  blood.    The  bladder  contained  only  a  few  drops  of  a  per. 
fectly  limpid  fluid.    All  the  other  organs  in  the  body  were  natural. 

Neue  Ztitichriftfur  Geburtskunde.     Band  fill  8. 384, 


On  the  Microscopic  Constituents  of  Milk.    By  Professor  Nassb,  of  Marbaig. 

After  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  milk  from  pregnant  andsuckliof 
women,  as  well  as  from  a  cow  and  a  bitch,  and  a  comparison  of  his  results  witi 
those  of  Donn^  and  other  preceding  observers,  the  author  says  that  the  following 
may  be  enumerated  as  the  microscopic  constituents  of  the  normal  secretion  of  tbe 
mammary  gland:  1.  The  smooth,  homogeneous,  transparent  oil-globules,  to 
which,  in  addition  to  the  common  milk-globules,  belong  also  the  fine,  scarcely 
measurable  particles  and  the  larger  drops  of  oil  which  swim  on  the  top  of  tbe 
milk.  2.  The  cream-globules  which  are  distinguished  from  the  oil-sfloboles  by 
their  opacity  and  their  facette-like  aspect.  3.  The  granulated  jellow  corpni- 
cles.  4.  The  lamella  of  epithelium.  5.  The  more  or  less  turbid  mediam,  ift 
which  the  four  preceding  kinds  of  corpuscles  are  suspended. 

The  first,  the  common  milk-globules,  are  composed  entirely  of  fatty  matter, 
which  dissolves  completely  and  rapidly  in  ether.  No  membrane  can  be  seen 
investing  them.  In  the  first  nine  days  after  delivery,  the  largest  globttkf 
measure  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  afterwards  they  are  as  much  as  ^h,  but  miiiy 
are  found  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  through  all  periods  of  lactation,  tbe 
microscope,  as  well  as  other  means  of  examination,  show  that  the  proportioa 
of  oil-globules  in  the  milk  varies  greatly  in  diflferent  persons  and  under  difiereot 
circumstances. 

In  perfectly  fresh  warm  woman's  milk,  no  other  globules  than  these  tR 
sometimes  found.  But  as  soon  as  the  milk  has  stood  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  air,  other  corpuscles  are  discernible  in  it  which  are  distinguished  from  tbe 
preceding  by  a  greater  definiteness,  a  less  degree  of  polish,  and  an  appearance 
of  facettes.  In  size  they  are  nearly  similar  to  the  oil-globules,  but  if  toe  milk  be 
examined  some  time  after  it  is  drawn  a  number  are  found  much  larger ;  ^  of  a  line 
or  even  more  in  diameter.  They  are  not  so  easily  soluble  in  ether  as  the  common 
milk-globules  ,*  they  do  not  break  up  in  drying,  but  they  become  clearer ;  acetie 
acid  and  ammonia  have  no  influence  upon  them ;  they  diminish  for  a  time  when 
the  milk  is  boiled,  but  thev  reappear  gradually  as  it  cools  again;  when  lefttf 
rest  they  collect  on  the  surface  and  form  the  cream  ;  they  easily  stick  together, 
and  butter  is  formed  when  they  are  collected  in  one  homogeneous  mass.  Itii 
evident  that  they  acquire  their  peculiar  characters  after  they  are  drawn  from 
the  gland-ducts,  for  the  author,  as  he  watched  them  on  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, could  see  individual  globules  which  were  originally  clear,  becoming  oBi 
sudden  quite  dark,  and  assuming  the  several  characters  of  the  cream-globules. 

The  yellow  granulated  corpuscles  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  colostrum;  afUf 
the  first  few  days  from  delivery  they  cease  to  occur  in  the  milk,  and  they  dtt* 
appear  from  it  earlier  in  those  who  have  borne  several  children  than  in  primipane* 
They  are  not  all  spherical ;  the  majority  are  flat.  Their  diameter  u  at  molt 
from  ,)o  to  7^  of  a  line ;  some  are  found  measuring^  in  length  and  ^  in  breadth. 
They  consist  of  small  clear  globules  of  fatty  matter,  which  are  cooneclcA 
together  by  a  firm  cement  which  is  unalterable  by  either  amnaonim  or  coneef* 
trated  acetic  acid,  or  by  boiling.  When  the  milk  is  left  at  rest,  tbeae  globnki 
collect  on  its  surface ;  and  when  they  exist  in  considerable  nmobert  render  i^ 
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■ofit  for  makiDg  butter.  The  author  believes  that  they  are  not,  like  the  pre- 
ceding  globules,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  produced  by 
Ibe  secreting  surface  of  the  gland-ducts,  and  are  analogous  to  the  mucus- cells 
irliieh  are  cast  oflf  from  the  surfaces  of  many  mucous  membranes,  and  to  which 
Ikj  are  io  many  respects  ? ery  similar. 

Muller's  Archiv,  1840.    Heft  iii.,  p.  258. 

Experimental  Retearches  rdatine  to  the  Made  of  Transmission  of  Rabies, 

By  iVI.  Brbschet. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  September  21,  1840, 
M.  fireschet  brought  forward  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of  hydrophobia. 
Horror  of  liquids,  and  other  hydrophobic  symptoms,  have  been  observed  in  man 
independently  of  con tairion,  but  they  essentially  differ  from  the  rabies  of  inocu- 
IstioD.  The  term  hydrophobia  is  not  applicable  to  animals,  as  in  them  the 
^or  of  water  is  not  an  essential  symptom.  Rabies  is  always  produced  by 
Mcolation,  and  MM.  Breschet  and  Magendie  proved  that  it  may  be  trans- 
■itted  from  man  to  the  dog  by  inoculating  a  dog  with  the  saliva  of  a  hydro- 
ihobic  patient.  Thirty-eignt  hours  afterwards  the  dog  became  furiously  rabid; 
le  bit  several  other  dogs,  and  these  became  successively  rabid.  Some  of  these 
ibiervmtions  appear  to  show  that  the  virus  becomes  enfeebled,  or  loses  its  dele- 
erioas  properties  in  passing  through  several  persons.  The  period  of  latency 
^  the  poison  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  days.  Some  of  the  dogs  drank  water 
tith  avidity.  The  virus  is  transmitted  from  carnivorous  to  herbivorous  animals ; 
A  an  ass  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  the  disease  was  evidenced  in  its  roost  intense 
legree.  Two  horses  inoculated  by  the  saliva  of  a  dog  had  the  disease  less 
■arked.  The  saliva  of  the  ass  above  mentioned  was  put  under  the  skin  of 
ieveral  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  they  all  became  rabid.  Birds  were  killed  by 
iMenlation,  but  did  not  exhibit  symptoms  of  rabies. 

h  the  blood  altered  in  rabies?  M.  Breschet  answers  that  he  has  several  times 
imsfused  the  blood  of  a  rabid  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  dog,  but  has  never 
felermined  the  development  of  rabies  in  this  manner.  It  appears  that  the 
Mfiva  of  the  diseased  animals  alone  affords  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  trans- 
niiiioo  of  rabies.  The  saliva,  or  slaver,  is  really  an  altered  fluid,  a  humour  in 
I  tne  morbid  state ;  or  the  vehicle  of  a  deleterious  principle,  of  a  true  rabic 
lirns  newly  secreted,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  completely  unknown  to 
Ik  Rabies  then  is  a  virulent  contagious  disease,  and  not  the  effect  of  a  moral 
iftetioD.  Archives  Gcnirales  de  Midecine,  Octobre,  1840. 

Bronehocele  in  a  Fottus  of  about  Eight  Months,    By  Professor  F.  Mondini. 

Tbb  subject  of  this  case  was  bom  in  a  prison  in  which  its  mother  was  con- 
iacd  for  a  theft.  It  was  a  male  child  and  born  dead ;  the  placenta  and  mem- 
kwKM  were  unnaturally  large,  and  the  liquor  amnii  very  abundant,  and  it  was 
indent  that  it  had  been  alive  to  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  birth. 

At  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  large  tumour,  a  bronehocele.  It 
Ncvpied  cbieOy  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  was  of  an  oval  tuberculous  form, 
Md  was  here  and  there  spotted  with  bright  red.  Commencing  above  at  the 
■Mrgin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  hideously  pushing  up  the  nose  and  the  mouth, 
it  extended  laterally,  and  protruding  the  lips,  descended  of  an  enormous  size 
iM«  to  the  lower  apex  of  the  sternum,  constantly  tending  more  to  the  left 
iba  to  the  right.  It  was  longer  than  it  was  broad,  measuring  in  one  direction 
Ikvee  inches  and  eight  lines,  and  in  the  other  three  inches  and  a  half.  From  a 
■Me  minute  anatomical  examination,  it  appeared  that  this  tumour  consisted  of 
ifecnliar  alteration  of  the  cellular  tissue  interposed  between  the  blood-vessels 
tMt  form  the  network,  and  covering  the  network  itself;  the  network  in  the 
%niid  gland,  which,  as  Soemmering  says,  may  be  compared  with  the  so-called 
i*te  ninibiley  which  is  found  on  the  carotid  and  the  ophthalmic  arteries  of 
I'MUBaats.  ATovi  Commentarii  Acad,  Scient,  histituti  Bononiensis  v,  iii.,  and 

Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,     Ottobre,\^^. 
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and  as  Magendie  has  shown  that  when  these  crura  are  diflded,  the  balance  of  t 
body  seems  to  be  lost,  it  is  clear  how  an  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  indue 
giddiness,  and  how  that  symptom  is  most  marked  when  the  signs  of  irritati 
are  passing  off  or  gone. 

The  vomiting  is  explained  partly  by  the  affection  of  the  spioal  cord  and  pai 
by  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  the  sight.  (In  explanation  of  this  the  aut 
refers  to  his  owd  investigations  on  vomiting  recently  published.) 

The  shivering  is  the  result  of  the  stimulus  of  the  central  extremities  of 
sensitive  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  it  is  comparable  with  the  result^ 
several  of  the  author's  experiments,  in  which  he  has  observed  that  on  expos,  ^nl' 
the  spinal  cord  in  a  dog  or  other  animal,  and  gently  stroking  it  with  a  featk^^/^ 
all  the  characters  of  a  shivering  fit  are  immediately  produced.    In  this,  as  iia.   4// 
other  cases,  the  condition  of  the  central  extremity  of  the  nervous  fibre  is  (e^t  as 
if  it  were  that  of  its  peripheral  extremity. 

The  sneezing  at  the  end  of  the  paroxysms  probably  results  from  the  nasa/ 
branch  of  the  trigeminus  becoming  involved  in  the  excitement  when  the  im- 
tation  of  the  frontal  is  at  its  greatest  height.    The  excitement  is  in  this  esse 
dso  probably  communicated  in  the  nervous  centre  though  felt  where  the  fibres 
are  mstributed  ;  and  it  is  communicated  not  to  the  sensitive  nerves  alone,  bot 
by  reflex  action  to  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  author,  believing  that  the  essential  cause  of  the  symptoms  was  a  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  frontal  nerve,  bad  ten  cupping-glasses  applied  every 
eight  days  near  the  vertebrae  at  which  pain  was  produced  by  pressure ;  these 
were  applied  three  times ;  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in  morning  and 
evening,  and  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  two  of  extr.  nucis  vomica 
were  given  in  two  doses  every  day.  Their  result  was  most  striking ;  the  patieot, 
who  had  for  twenty- two  years  been  entirely  unrelieved  by  a  variety  of  metbodi 
of  treatment,  bad  no  severe  attack  after  this  was  employed ;  after  several  months 
bad  elapsed  she  continued  well,  and  even  the  divergence  of  the  right  eye  wai  in 
some  degree  lessened. 

Camper's  Wochenschrift.    October  3-10, 1840. 

Effects  of  Ovtr-eating,    By  Dr.  Ritter. 

A  oiRL,  three  years  old,  went  with  her  father  to  gather  plums ;  as  they  fell  from 
the  trees  she  kept  eating  an  enormous  quantity  of  them,  and  then,  feeline  verf 
thirsty,  drank  cold  water  from  a  spring  close  by.    Soon  after  returning  home, 
having  seemed  previously  quite  well,  she  suddenly  fell  down  as  if  struck  deid 
by  lightning ;   her  eyes  were  convulsively  pulled  about,  and  she  lay  quite 
senseless.     The  author  being  immediately  sent  for  found  her  with  her  eyes 
staring  wildly,  unconscious,  insensible,  and  speechless;  her  pulse  was  sup* 
pressed,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  small,  her  respiration  short  and  quick,  fre- 
auentlv  interrupted  by  sighing,  and  her  face  pale.    The  precordial  region  was 
oistenaed  and  very  tense.  An  emetic,  contiuning  one  eighth  of  a  drachm  of  vinom 
antimonii  and  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  was  immediately  given,  and 
was  repeated  every  five  minutes,  but  after  several  doses  produced  no  effect. 
Three  powders  were  then  given  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  each  of  which  eon' 
tained  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  six  grains  of  ipecacuan,  but  these  excited 
only  retching ;  vomiting  was  at  last  brought  on  by  tickling  the  pharynx  with  a 
feather.    The  materials  discharged  consisted  of  a  huge  mass  of  tough,  half- 
digested  plums  with  some  frothy  fluid.    The  severest  convulsions  now  ensued, 
especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.    The  eyes  rolled  irregularly  and  con- 
Tulsively  in  their  orbits;  the  mouth  was  drawn  over  to  the  right  side,  and 
watery  froth  kept  running  from  it ;  the  right  arm  and  foot  were  set  into  a 
constant  swinging  motion,  the  face  was  earthy,  the  glance  oblique,  and  the 
nose  pointed,  in  short  there  were  all  the  appearances  of  closely  impeading 
death.    Some  strong  coffee  and  some  wine  and  water  were  given,  but  toe  coo- 
Tulsions  still  continued.    A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  almoiid  oO 
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wu  oezt  prescribed,  and  a  spoonful  of  it  was  givea  every  ten  minotes ;  clysters, 
cootainioff  oil,  vinef(ar,  and  salt,  were  also  administered.  Soon  after  the 
lecond  of  these,  bortiory^mi  commenced,  and  were  presently  followed  by  the 
ditcbarge  of  an  enormous  mass  of  half-digested  plums,  which  was  again  re- 
petted  for  several  times.  The  child  not  long  after  came  to  herself  again,  and 
tboagb  weak  was  still  free  from  apparent  danger.  She  slept  well  during  the 
]ught,and  next  morning,  with  the  exception  of  dullness  and  repeated  diarrhcea, 
vu  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

Medicinische  Zciiung,     October  14,  1840. 


On  the  Medical  Action  of  the  Bezoar  of  the  Lacrymal  Fossa  of  the  Deer 
{Deers  tears)  in  Nervous  Diseases,    By  Dr.  Lowbnhardt. 

The  substance  here  described  is  a  moist,  strongly-smelling,  fatty  matter, 
viiich  appears  to  the  author  to  be  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  a 
foua  just  below  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  red  deer  {cervus  eiephas).  It  is  found 
iotkis  situation  all  the  year,  but  in  greatest  quantity,  it  is  said, during  the  rutting- 
Ntson,  it  appears  to  serve  by  the  diffusion  of  ks  powerful  scent  to  attract  or  to 
keep  off  other  kinds  of  animals.  It  exists  ozdy  in  the  adult  individuals  of 
tite  species. 

The  smell  of  this  bezoar  is  peculiar,  very  penetrating,  strongly  balsamic. 
Bach  like  that  of  amber  mixed  with  a  little  oeozoin,  only  still  more  pungent, 
lad  adhering  half  or  all  the  day  to  the  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact Its  taste  is  in  like  manner  balsamic,  and  its  most  active  principle  is  a 
pecaliar  resin  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  lighter  than  water.  Its  analysis 
yielded  resin  (with  a  mixture  of  etherial  oil),  a  very  small  quantity  of  fatty  oil, 
wu,  cellular  substance,  ammonia,  and  colouring  matter,  with  muriate  of  soda 
ind  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  these  constituents  are 
derived  from  the  hair  which  is  usually  entangled  in  it. 

h  appears,  by  several  cases  which  the  author  describes  and  refers  to,  to  have 
I  certain  value  in  all  the  diseases  in  which  castor,  musk,  valerian,  and  the  other 
lUied  articles  of  the  materia  medica  have  been  hitherto,  and  often  unsuccessfully, 
employed ;  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  difficult  menstruation,  prolonged  hooping- 
coQgb,  &c.  The  modes  of  administration  which  the  author  recommends  are, 
lit,  in  substance,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  or  15  grains,  twice  or  three  times,  in 
^  with  mucilage ;  and  2dly,  in  tinctures  composed  of  one  part  of  the  bezoar 
toiix  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  or  of  etherial  spirit  in  doses  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
tweoty  drops  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Medicinische  Zeitung,    August  12-19,  1840. 


Cure  of  a  Severe  Gouty  Pain  by  the  Electric  Ray,     By  Dr.  A.  Chabrbtbs. 

N.  suffered  three  months  without  any  evident  cause  from  a  very  trouble- 
Mme  gouty  pain  in  the  first  and  second  joints  of  the  right  fore-finger.  He  had 
^  all  the  usual  means  against  it,  both  internal  and  external,  without  benefit; 
OB  the  contrary,  the  disease  increased  so  much  that  he  could  not  sleep  during 
tke  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  in  the  day  could  not  hold  his  pen.  Thus  he 
*ii  going  on  one  morning,  trying  to  think  of  some  new  remedy  by  which  he 
jiifht  possibly  relieve  his  pain,  and  carefully  avoiding  meeting  any  one,  lest  an 
braotioos  touch  might  renew  it  now  it  was  a  little  assuaged,  when  a  fishing- 
boat  drew  near  to  sell  the  fish  her  men  had  just  caught.  Among  them  the 
pi^t  remarked  the  electric  ray,  and  bein^  acquainted  with  its  electric  pro- 
perto,  he  bought  it  and  carried  it  home  alive  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sea- water. 
Altknigh  the  fish  was  but  small,  yet  it  possessed  a  remarkable  electric  power ; 
Old  tbe  patient  had  scarcely  touched  it  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  diseased 
^*Ml,wbenlie  felt  a  severe  shock  and  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  elbow,  with  a 
Wttbneu  of  Ihe  whole  arm  and  of  the  fore-finger  that  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
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pain.    After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  numbness  gradually  ceased, 
and  there  remained  only  the  peculiar  sensation  in  the  elbow,  and  that' in  a  less 
de^ee.    The  fore-finger  still  gave  indeed  severe  pain,  but  only  when  it  was 
moved.    Two  hours  after  a  second  experiment  was  performed,  of  which  the 
results  were  similar  but  more  violent,  and  with  this  difference,  that  the  fore- 
finger could  soon  afterwards  be  voluntarily  moved  without  any  pain,  and  when 
moved  by  the  other  hand,  gave  not  the  usual  severe  suffering,  but  only  an  ua- 
usual  and  peculiar  sensation.    This  condition  continued  without  material  altdT- 
ation  till  seven  in  the  evening.    At  that  time  when  the  patient  again  repeated 
the  experiment  and  touched  the  fish  with  the  fore-finger  itself,  he  felt  a  sli|2^i 
shock ;  but  when  he  stimulated  it  with  a  piece  of  iron,  he  received  seven  sh<>^^^% 
successively,  and  the  fish  soon  after  died. 

That  night  the  patient  slept  quietly ;  in  the  second  he  still  felt  only  a  nu  m::nb. 
ness  and  weakness  in  the  motions  of  the  finger,  which  were  completely  remc^  ^ed 
by  cold  baths  and  the  cold  douche  in  five  days  more.  Since  that  tim&  (/,^ 
finger  has  been  quite  freely  used,  and  there  has  not  remained  the  least  trac^^  Qf 
its  former  condition. 

[Dr.  Bouros,  by  whom  this  case  is  communicated,  has  added  some  note^  /^ 
specting  the  uses  which  the  ancients  made  of  electric  fish,  but  they  are  n^r  of 
much  interest,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art,  Poisson. 
He  believes  the  fish  used  in  this  case  was  the  Torpedo  Narke.    There  it  ao 
reason  given  for  calling  it  a  gouty  pain  (Gichitchmerie)  of  the  finger;  was  Unot 
rather  neuralgic?]  t- 

Casper's  Wochenschrift,    August  29,  1840.        •'■ 


On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Peritonitis  and  on  a  New  Character 
of' that  Disease,    By  Luioi  Sementini. 

The  chief  object  of  this  memoir,  is  to  prove  the  fact  which  the  author  sa 
he  has  tested  by  constant  observation  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  namely,  tha 
in  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  in  whatever  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  the  infiam 
mation  is  seated,  there  is  pain  in  the  pubes  and  upon  the  great  trochanters 
which  if  not  spontaneously  felt  is  always  developed  by  pressure,  and  of  whid 
the  severity  is  directly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  peritonitis. 

This  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  clinical  observation  of  others 
the  author  believes  is  explicable  by  the  relation  of  the  nerves  of  the  parts  ii 
which  the  pain  is  felt  to  the  peritoneum,  and  by  its  connexion  with  the  fiisci 
and  muscles  about  them.     In  addition  to  its  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  even 
most  obscure  and  latent  cases  of  peritonitis,  in  all  of  which  this  sign  is  preseo 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  author  has  foun 
it  of  value  as  an  indication  of  treatment,  and  has  obtained  great  benefit  fro 
the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters  over  the  trochanters  instead  of  on  tb 
abdominal  walls. 

Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,     Settembre,  1839 


Case  of  Convulsions  of  a  peculiar  kind.    By  G.  Terrone. 

R.  S.  a  country  labourer,  of  sanguine  temperament,  came  to  the  hospital  i 
March,  183S.    He  said  he  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  but  had  been  con 
stantly  subject  to  poverty  and  bard  work.    Six  months  ago  he  began  to  sufie 
from  a  painful  contraction  of  the  back,  which  tormented  him  from  time  to  time 
and  was  not  alleviated  by  any  of  the  means  that  he  had  employed.    On  ex 
amination,  the  affected  part  presented  a  curious  appearance.    The  mass  oi 
muscles  between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  for  two  inch 
width  over  the  corresponding  ribs  rose  up  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  resisting^ 
and  hard  globe ;  contmued  so  for  a  few  instants,  and  then  disappeared  and  lef^ 
the  part  in  its  natural  condition.    Immediately  after  a  similar  swelling  rose  np^ 
on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  so  on,  disappearing  on  one  side  when  it  appeared 
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the  other.  The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles  partici- 
piled  ia  theie  cooTulsions,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  remarkable  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  and  frequently  by  slight  hiccup.  They  occurred  every 
Sfe  minutes,  and  when  they  ceased  they  left  the  patient  in  a  perfect  state  of 
Mth. 

The  reader  can  form  as  ^ood  an  opinion  as  the  author  does  of  the  patholog^y 

of  this  affection.    It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  it  was  gradually  cured  by  cupping 

and  the  application  of  tartar-emetic  ointment  along  the  dorsal  region  of  the 

spine,  and  by  warm  baths,  with  the  occasional  use  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 

acetate  of  morphia. 

Anfudi  Clinici  delC  OspedaU  degV  Incurabili,     Otlobre^  1839. 


ApcpUty,  with  Hemiplegia,  in  consequence  of  Fright.    By  Dr.  Hitter. 

The  onlj  peculiarity  of  this  case  is  its  cause.  A  robust  and  rather  plethoric 
wooMD,  thirty-eight  years  old,  was  in  perfect  health  and  speaking  to  a  neigh- 
boar,  when  her  senrant-girl  frightened  her  by  brandishing  a  bright  spiral  wire 
over  her  head,  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  a  snake  were  falling  on  her.  In  her 
fright  the  woman  suddenly  fell  down  as  in  an  apoplectic  (it,  and  remained  for 
aome  time  nearly  unconscious.  When  examined  she  complained  of  a  noise  and 
beatiDg  io  the  left  side  of  her  head,  deafness  of  the  left  ear,  and  of  blindness  and 
loaa  of  taste  on  the  same  side.  She  could  not  move  any  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  and  in  every  respect  resembled  a  patient  suffering  from  hemiplegia  in 
consequence  of  sanguineous  apoplexy.  By  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
vmrioos  other  measures,  she  was  gradually  restored  from  this  state  in  about 
tliree  months. 

Medicinische  Zeitung,     September  9,  1840. 


Obfcrvations  on  the  Therapeutic  EflUcacj/  of  Ammoniuret  of  Copper  in  Chorea. 

By  Dr.  Fedelb  oi  Fiore. 

Two  cases  are  rehited  of  genuine  chorea  to  prove  the  value  of  this  once  es- 
emed  remedy,  which  in  Italy  passes  by  the  name  of  *'  the  specific  of  Stissero.** 
In  each  case  nearly  all  the  usual  and  most  active  methods  of  treatment  had 
t>gcn  adopted  before  this  was  resorted  to ;  bleedings,  leeches  along  the  spine, 
^athelmintics,  purgatives,  cold  baths,  and  various  antispasmodics  had  all  sig- 
nally failed  to  produce  bene6t,  when  the  ammoniuret  of  copper  was  cum- 
tnenced.  In  doses  beginning  at  one  eighth,  and  gradually  increased  to  half 
a  j^run  twice  a-day ;  the  latter  effected  a  gradual  but  perfect  cure ;  in  one  case 
^nihin  two  months,  in  the  other  in  one  month. 

Annali  Clinici  delV  Ospedale  degV  Incurabili.     Ottobre,  1839. 


On  a  Sedative  Lotion  in  Headaches,  Congestions,  and  Cerebral  Fevers, 

By  M.  Raspail. 

Profsssoii  Raspail,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  I' Experience,  gives  the  mode 
^  preparing  a  lotion,  the  sedative  effect  of  which,  he  says,  is  almost  instan- 
taaeoas.    It  is  as  follows : 

Liquor  of  ammonia  (Qy.  the  strength  ?)  .100  parts 

Distilled  water 900    „ 

Purified  marine  salt 20    „ 

Camphor 2    „ 

EsiCDce  of  rose  or  some  other  scent,  in  the  necessary  proportion. 
^  whole  dissolved  cold. 

A  piece  of  linen  is  to  be  steeped  in  this  solution  and  applied  over  the  part  of 
^bead  that  the  patient  points  out  as  the  seat  of  pain,  taking  care,  if  it  is  on 
^forehead,  to  apply  a  thick  bandage  over  the  eyebrows,  to  prevent  any  drops 
^^  tmd  ptMiog  into  the  eyes. 
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M.  Raspail  says  he  has  seen  headaches  intolerably  violent,  accompanied  b<^ 
photophobia,  and  retraction  uf  the  globes  of  the  eye,  disappear  completely,  frot:^^ 
a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  after  the  application  of  one  welted  cloth.     The  lio^^Q 
is  to  be  soaked  as  often  as  a  new  access  of  pain  is  threatened,  and  left  on  t  ^^^ 
bead  until  it  is  necessary  to  soak  it  anew.     In  the  numerous  trials  the  autl^^^^ 
has  made  with  this  solution,  first  on  himself  and  afterwards  on  others,  he  t:::::;^^^ 
been  struck  by  two  circumstances  of  interest  in  connexion  with  organic  c^*^^^^ 
mistry,  and  symptomatology.     When  in  a  violent  attack  of  cerebral  fever, 
apply  on  the  principal  setit  of  the  inflammation  a  concentrated  solutioi 
marine  salt,  an  evident  odour  of  chlorine  is  disengaged,  the  diseased  read 
being  analogous  to  the  decomposing  and  deoxygenating  action  of  man^n 
in  the  elimination  of  chlorine  trom  marine  salt,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
this  sign  constant  in  affections  of  this  class  ?  It  is  for  experience  to  ^ccz^^jfj^ 
When  on  the  contrary  we  employ  a  solution  of  ammonia,  a  strongly  ch^^  j^  ' 
terized  hircine  (goatish)  odour  is  manifested.    The  same  odour  has  beei^    (/j^^ 
engaged  on  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  skin.     M.  RaspaiW  ^^*      ^l 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject  in  order  that  they  majr  e/o. 
ploy  this  formula,  and  fix  their  attention  on  the  analyses  of  the  disengaged  sutt. 
stances,  as  they  may  become  characteristic  of  special  affections. 

L'ExpSrience.    24  JuUlet,  1840. 
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Case  of  Posthumous  Variola,    By  Dr.  Chansarbl,  V 

A  GIRL,  aged  five  years  and  eight  months,  who  had  been  vaccinated,  was  sud-^ 
denly  attacked,  when  in  perfect  health,  with  a  varioloid  eruption  and  fever^ 
About  twelve  hours  afterwards  the  redness  of  the  skin  and  the  pimples  totallf' 
disappeared,  cerebral  phenomena  supervened,  and  death  twenty-six  hours  afte 
the  first  appearance  of  illness.  On  the  next  day,  thirteen  hours  after  death, 
"  I  saw,*'  says  M.  Cbansarel,  *'  to  my  great  astonishment,  a  great  number  o 
pimples  which  had  appeared  after  death,  and  which  were  much  more  developed 
than  those  I  had  seen  during  the  life  of  the  child.  They  were  seated  on  the 
face,  neck,  chest,  and  buttocks;  those  in  the  latter  region  being  larger, 
equalling  the  size  of  a  lentil.  They  had  the  aspect  of  variolous  pustules,  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  areola,  depressed  in  their  centre,  and  contained  a  vmall 
<|uantity  of  fluid.  The  body  exhaled  a  fetid  odour,  and  exhibited  some  red  and 
bvid  spots,  putrefaction  not  having  been  so  slow  as  it  appeared.*' 

V Experience.    27  Ao<ity  1840. 
Extracted  from  Bulletin  Medical  du  Midi,    Juin^  JuiUet^  1840.^ — 


Mode  of  Resolving  Engorgements  of  the  Spleen.    By  M.  VoisiN,  of  Limoges. 

The  author  has  employed  the  following  treatment  with  success  in  eight  o 
ten  cases  of  these  engorgements  after  intermittent  fevers.  In  three  or  four  o 
these  cases  the  diseased  organ  occupied  about  two  thirds  of  the  left  half  of  th 
abdomen.  The  treatment  is  simplv  to  apply  a  mercurial  plaster  (pigo 
mercurio)  with  which  is  incorporated  six  or  eight  scruples  of  the  sulphate  o 
quinine,  more  or  less.  It  is  to  be  renewed  when  the  matter  of  which  it  is  com 
posed  is  exhausted,  that  is,  from  forty  to  fifty  days.  The  advantages  of  thi 
mode  of  treatment  are  :  1 .  It  saves  the  patient  from  the  disgust  which  he  iin 
dergoes  when  the  quinine  is  administered  by  the  mouth.  2.  The  absorptioi 
and  consequent  action  of  the  remedy  are  continued.  3.  This  absorption  an 
this  action  are  accomplished  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  diaease<^^ 
organ.    4.  Owing  to  the  continuance,  the  fever  does  not  reappear. 

This  treatment  has  alone  sufliced  for  the  cure.    The  period  of  cure  will  varjT" 
as  the  spleen  is  more  or  less  engorged,  the  patient  more  or  less  aged,  and  th^^ 
skin  more  or  less  readily  absorbing.    Ordinarily,  two  or  three  months  suffice. 

Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris.     12  Septembre,  \S4(P^ 
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tke  Utility  of  Graduated  Comprestion  of  the  Abdomen  by  Bandages,  in  the 
Treatment  of  Ascites,    By  Professor  L.  Morelli,  of  Siena. 

M  among  many  cases  that  were  either  cured  or  materially  relieved  by  this 
of  treatment,  the  author  relates  one  in  which  its  benefit  was  most  strikingly 
It  %vas  that  of  a  woman  upwards  of  tifty  years  old,  who  from  poverty, 
her  sources  of  misery,  had  become  gradually  more  and  more  ill,  and  had 
th  come  to  the  Clinical  Hospital  with  ascites  from  diseased  liver.  She 
en  salivated,  and  had  undergone  a  variety  of  treatment,  and  had  been 

foor  times.  The  author  recommended  his  system  of  bandaging,  but  for 
tiose  the  patient  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  in  the  interval  it  was  found  neces- 

perform  paracentesis  eight  times  more.  After  the  twelfth  operation  the 
:,  now  reduced  to  a  most  perilous  state,  agreed  to  submit  to  the  ban- 
,  of  which  she  had  seen  the  good  effects  in  a  dropsical  child.  The  best 
'  bandage  consists  of  a  band  extending  from  the  lower  third  of  the  sternum 
pnbes,  and  round  to  the  loins,  and  there  gradually  tightened  by  means  of 
>f  leather,  with  several  holes  in  them  for  the  passage  of  the  points  of  small 
The  whole  is  prevented  from  shifting  upwards  by  two  strips  of  strong 
rhich  pass  downwards,  and  are  stitched  behind  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
TO-iliac  symphyses.  This  apparatus  being  put  on,  and  gradually  iighU 
he  abdomen  of  the  patient  slowly  returned  to  its  natural  size;  the  urine 

abundantly,  her  appetite  and  sleep  returned,  and,  at  length,  after  nearly 
'ears*  illness,  in  which  she  had  used  a  variety  of  medicines,  and  had  been 

twelve  times,  she  was  restored  to  good  health.  A  year  afterwards,  having 
tinned  the  bandage,  the  ascites  appeared  again  in  a  slight  degree,  but 
iTe  medicines  and  the  reapplication  of  the  compression  again  speedily 
ed  it. 

ts  first  application,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  the  bandage  produces 
nconvenience ;  so  much,  that  many  patients  refuse  altogether  to  wear  it 
officient  length  of  time;  but  by  a  proper  selection  of  cases,  and  careful 
ement  of  them  in  other  respects,  the  author  asserts  that  compression 
!  found  one  of  the  most  successful  means  that  have  ever  been  employed 
t  ascites.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  gives  no  indications, 
>e8  he  himself  seem  to  have  learned  in  which  of  the  very  different 
utances  in  which  ascites  occurs,  his  method  is  either  applicable  or  likely 
ve  useful. 

AnnaU  Universali  di  Medicina,    Marzo,  1840. 

fdrophobia  and  the  relation  between  the  Retina  and  the  Respiratory  Nerves  in 
jyisease.    By  Dr.  A.  Triberti,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Ospedale 
rgiore  of  Milan. 

I  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  recommend  that  hydrophobic  patients 
be  kept  in  almost  perfect  darkness,  and  carefully  excluded  from  the  view 
thing  bright  or  glistening,  to  avoid  the  severe  paroxysms  which  the  sight 
rh  objects  has  never  failed  to  bring  on  in  all  the  cases  that  the  author  has 
These  have  been  seventeen  in  upwards  of  thirty  years*  practice.  In  all  these 
:he  hydrophobia  did  not  once  come  on  before  the  25th,  nor  after  the  60th 
"om  the  reception  of  the  bite.  All  were  hydrophobic  when  they  were 
bt  to  the  hospital,  and  in  all,  the  wound  which  had  cicatrized  a  few  days 
he  bite,  was  found  red,  with  heat,  burning,  and  a  painful  and  spasmodic 
ion  of  the  whole  limb,  or  of  all  the  bitten  part.  In  five  of  the  seTcnteen 
be  wound  had  opened  again,  and  presented  a  malignant  ulcer,  discharging 
I  serous  fiuid.  All  died  on  the  second  or  on  the  third  day  from  the  com- 
imtnt  of  the  attack.  All  complained  of  languor  and  lassitude,  which  were 
ipaaied  by  anxiety  and  deep  sighing ;  all  were  desirous  of  being  left  alone 
I  the  dark ;  in  all  the  pulse  was  quick  and  irregular,  and  in  some  rather 
After  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  their  being  in  the  hospital,  the  patients 
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all  complained  of  tightness  and  oppression  of  the  praecordia,  with  dyspnoea  and 
excessive  thirst,  which  they  could  not  alleviate  by  drinking  floids,  though  they 
could  swallow  small  pieces  of  solid  food.  The  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  produced  in  all  the  patients  a  distressing  sensation  of  a  ball  or  globe 
in  it,  which  was  always  increased  at  the  sight  of  any  drink,  bot  was  diminished 
by  swallowing  any  solid  substanee.  I'he  spasm  of  these  muscles  was  also  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  head,  and  by  severe  trem- 
blings of  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Annali  Univenali  di  Medicina,     GiugnOf  1840. 


On  a  stony  Concretion  in  a  Human  Note    By  Stefan o  Grandomi. 

A  WOMAN  of  the  province  of  Brescia,  aged  32,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  for 
a  disease  of  six  months'  standing,  consisting  of  a  calculus,  which  was  situated  in 
the  left  nostril.  Of  this  affection  she  was  entirely  cured  by  the  extraction  of 
the  calculus,  which  was  effected  with  a  pair  of  polypus-forceps.  The  concre- 
tion, in  the  condition  into  which  the  operation  had  reduced  it,  was  in  fragments 
of  unequal  sizes,  covered  with  small  rough  prominences,  furrowed  longitudi- 
nally, and  invested  by  a  kind  of  crust  inseparably  united  to  its  chief  mass, 
slightly  tinged  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  and  beset  with  minute  pits.  The  fracture 
of  this  substance  showed  that  the  texture  of  the  whole  mass  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  compact  calcareous  earth,  in  which  there  is  some  crystalline  glitter- 
ing. The  concretion  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4,  and  therefore  sank  in  water; 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  did  not  emit  any  odour ;  it  weighed  altogether 
seventy-six  grains.  In  none  of  the  fragments  could  there  be  recognized  the 
nucleus  of  the  concretion,  unless  one  could  regard  as  such  a  little  seed  of  some 
grass  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  largest  fragment.  On  being  subjected 
to  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  (the  details  of  which  are  given),  a  hundred 
parts  of  the  calculus  yielded  the  following  constituents : 

Phosphate  of  lime 55 

Carbonate  of  lime 18 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 7 

Organic  matter,  with  traces  of  iron          .        .  20 

100 

Commentarii  dell*  Jteneo  di  Brescia,  1837-8; 
and  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,     October^  1839. 


Angina  Pectoris,  terminating  fatally  by  Rupture  of  the  right  Coronary  Artery. 

fiy  Dr.  A.  Gallardi. 

A  SHOEMAKER,  aged  about  40,  was  received  into  the  Milan  Hospital,  May  21, 
1834.  He  was  of  good  constitution,  well  formed,  of  rather  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  somewhat  addicted  to  strong  drinks.  He  said  that  for  some  months 
past  he  had  at  times,  while  at  work,  felt  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  loss 
of  power  in  the  left  arm,  and  subsequent  slight  lipothymia.  Twice  in  the  last 
month,  on  going  out  of  his  cottage  into  the  open  air,  he  had  felt  severe  pain  in 
the  heart,  extending  to  the  left  scapula  and  arm,  and  accompanied  by  a  momen- 
tary reeling  and  slight  obscuring  of  the  senses.  These  symptoms  had  occurred 
with  unusual  severity  two  days  before  his  admission,  after  dnnking  some  spirits, 
and  were  followed  by  a  death-like  syncope ;  from  which,  however/ne  was  quickly 
and  completely  restored  by  a  large  bleeding. 

On  the  day  of  his  admission  the  patient  was  found  suffering  from  severe 
dyspnoea,  of  a  character  which  led  the  author  at  once  to  suspect  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  although  it  was  combined  with  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms 
that  could  only  be  referred  to  hypochondriasis.  On  percussion,  both  sides  of 
the  chest  had  a  natural  resonance ;  but  in  the  median  tine  and  the  adjacent  part 
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of  the  left  side,  there  was  dullness  over  even  aereater  extent  than  in  most 
cases  of  hypertrophy  with  hydropericardiuro.  The  movements  of  the  heart 
vera  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  hand  placed  on  the  cardiac  region,  hut  poste- 
riorly they  were  even  more  sensible  than  natural.  The  pulse  was  in  no  oegree 
intermitting,  but  small,  sometimes  very  frequent,  at  others  quick,  and  very 
hard.  The  patient  was  bled  to  twelve  ounces  and  bad  other  antiphlogistic  re- 
medieSy  and  on  the  following  day  was  much  better.  On  the  23d,  however,  all 
Ik  symptoms  were  worse  than  ever;  he  had  excessive  dyspnoea,  severe  pain  in 
the  heart,  constant  dry  cough,  and  frequent  faintings.  The  heart  could  be  only 
tery  obscurely  felt  in  front,  but  close  by  the  vertebral  column  its  action  was 
more  than  ever  distinct ;  the  puUe  was  still  very  small  and  hard,  and  the  left 
band  and  forearm  were  cedematous.  The  patient  was  repeatedly  bled  and  sub- 
jected to  severe  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  all  his  symptoms  continued  or 
rrew  worse  ;  the  oedema  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  body,  and  on  the  31st 
M  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  or  syncope. 

The  body  was  examined  thirty  hours  after  death.    The  contents  of  the  skull 

presented  nothing  unusual.    The  pleural  cavities  contained  a  large  quantity  of 

Krons  fluid  ;  the  lungs  were  both  (edematous,  and  their  lower  lobes  were  much 

compressed  both  by  the  fluid  and  the  immensely  dilated  pericardium.    This  sac 

WM  evidently  distended  by  some  dense  consistent  fluid  containing  small  grumous 

masses,  and  pressing  the  heart  unnaturally  far  backwards.    On  cutting  it  open 

iloQg  its  anterior  wall,  a  large  quantity  of  grumous  blood  and  serum  flowed 

from  the  pericardium  ;  and  '*  at  the  aperture  thus  made  there  soon  appeared  a 

body  whose  surface  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  beset  with  innumerable  uniform 

obkiog  appendices,  which  might  remind  one  of  the  surface  of  the  villous  heart, 

11  described  by  pathological  anatomists.    This  pseudo-organism,  which  was  of 

I  conical  form,  was  fixed  on  the  heart,  and  adhered  by  its  base  to  the  base  of  the 

Teotricle  and  the  right  auricle :  it  was  as  large  as  the  heart  itself.    On  washing 

the  parts,  it  was  found  that  the  base  of  this  tumour  adhered  to  the  parts  just 

Btentioned  by  false  membranes,  and  that  it  had  obtained  by  them  an  adhesion  to 

the  right  coronary  artery,  in  which  there  was  a  laceration  about  two  lines  in 

leo^h  with  elevated  edges  ;*'  through  which  the  blood  had  been  poured  into  the 

pericardium,  and,  becoming  organized,  had  been  developed  into  this  remarkable 

tQmuor.    At  the  left  side  the  adhesions  by  which  the  tumour  had  before  been 

ittached  to  the  heart  had  been  broken  down,  and  thus  the  exit  of  the  additional 

jjUDtity  of  blood  which  had  been  found  in  the  pericardium  had  been  permitted. 

The  heart  itself,  and  its  valves,  were  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  aorta  and  its 

^t  branches  presented  signs  of  arteriasis,  and  there  was  a  cartilaginous  and 

oueous  elevation  close  by  the  origins  of  the  coronary  arteries :  the  pulmonary 

tftery  and  its  branches  were  similarly  diseased.    The  contents  of  the  abdomen 

vere  generally  healthy. 

To  this  case,  which  we  believe  is  unique,  the  author  has  added  very  length- 
ttsd  observations,  of  which,  however,  those  only  are  sufficiently  important 
viiich  refer  to  the  probability  that  the  rupture  of  the  coronary  artery  and  the 
^t  effusion  of  blood  took  place  when  the  patient  was  seized  with  the  very 
Kfere  symptoms  two  days  before  his  admission,  and  that  the  second  and  fatal 
cffask»n  occurred  at  the  instant  of  the  fainting  fit,  in  which  the  patient's  life 
*u  terminated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  general  condition  of  the  coronary 
Hmels  is  not  mentioned. 

Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,    Decemhre,  1839. 

On  Tubercles  of  the  Larynx  and  Fauces.    By  Dr.  Popken,  of  Jever. 

The  disease  to  which  I  have  given  this  name,  at  the  risk  of  its  being  objected 
^it  does  not  consist  of  true  tubercles,  but  only  of  diseased  mucous  follicles,  has 
<^  presmited  itself  to  me  since  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it,  and  exhibits 
10  mneh  that  is  peculiar  in  its  phenomena  and  course  that  I  cannot  refer  it  pre- 
Qiely  to  any  of  the  generally  known  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx.  I  have 
i^tver  seen  it  before  paberty,  nor  in  advanced  age,  but  always  in  young  subjects, 
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and  cbiefly  in  males ;  neither  could  I  ever  trace  any  connexion  between  thii 
any  constitutional  chronic  diseases,  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  I  have  so  r 
found  it  coincident  with  other  local  affections,  and  especially  with  those  ol 
lungs,  that,  in  a  doubtful  diairnosis,  I  rather  regard  this  disease  in  the  thro 
a  sign  that  there  is  no/  a  vomica  in  the  lungs. 

In  general  the  patient,  in  whom  this  peculiar  alteration  of  the  raucous  n 
brane  lining  the  fauces  and  larynx  exists,  begins,  without  any  evident  catis 
cough  and  hawk  very  frequently :  but  he  complains  of  no  pain  in  the  aff( 
part,  and  is  usually  in  perfectly  good  general  health,  so  that  the  whole  disc 
appears  like  an  obstinate  cold,  and  is  annoying  only  from  the  incessant  irritt 
that  excites  the  hawking.  The  disease  may  thus  continue  apparently  wit 
alteration  for  weeks  or  months,  till  at  last  (and  usually  in  the  morning  i 
drinking)  the  ejection  of  one  or  more  small  masses  of  an  elastic  matter,  just 
chalcedony  in  colour  and  semitransparency,  attracts  the  patient's  attention, 
though  followed  by  temporary  relief,  makes  him  anxious. 

If  the  fauces  be  exammed  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  one  finds  the  who 
their  posterior  wall  thickly  beset  with  small,  round,  bright  red,  semitranspa 
bodies,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  just  lik< 
granulations  which  Laennec  and  Louis  describe  as  the  commencement  of  to 
cles.  On  some  of  these  granulations  one  sees  adhering  firmly  to  them  the  opi 
mucous  globules  already  mentioned,  and  just  similar  in  size  and  form  to 
bodies  beneath  them.  This  granulated  condition  of  the  mucous  membr 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  remarked  by  anyone,  extends  d 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  always  a  certain  sign  of  the  existence  of  s 
lar  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  of  threatening  la 
geal  phthisis ;  for,  although  the  latter  disease  does  not  necessarily,  and  still 
rapidly  follow,  yet  instances  of  its  occurrence,  as  a  signal  of  the  milder  a 
tion  just  described,  are  not  wanting. 

This  fatal  result  of  the  disease,  however,  may,  the  author  asserts,  be  alv 
averted  by  early  and  judicious  treatment.  The  means  which  he  has  empli 
with  the  best  success  are  a  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating  diet,  constant  war 
round  the  throat,  and  the  administration  of  aromatic  and  tonic  medicines,  i 
as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh,  or  myrrh,  extract  of  bark,  and  sulphate  of  iron 

[The  disease  described  by  the  author  must  be  familiar  to  every  practitio 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  anatomical  condition  on  which  it  depends 
been  before  pointed  out,  though  it  is  distantly  alluded  to  by  Henle  (U< 
Schleim-und  Eiterbildung,  in  Hufeland's  Journal),  who  found  the  expector 
substance  to  consist  of  morbidly  altered  epithelium  cells.  The  name  which 
author  has  given  it  is  most  objectionable,  expressing  only  what  the  diseai 
not;  it  is  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  exactly  analogous  to  acn 
the  skin,  and  its  name  should  express,  if  possible,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  di» 
of  the  mucus-glands.] 

Casper's  IVochcnschrift,     August  22,  \\ 


Dropsy  after  Scarlatina,  unaccompanied  with  Albuminous  Urine, 

By  Dr.  Philipp,  of  Berlin. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  1840,  scarlet  fever  was  very  prevalent  in  Bei 
especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  city.  A  hundred  o 
of  the  disease  came  under  Dr.  Philipp*s  notice,  who  found  that  it  resembled 
late  London  epidemic,  in  being  invariably  followed  by  dropsy.  Some  case 
the  fever,  indeed,  terminated  fatally  from  bead  affection  ;  in  other,  and  more 
inerous  instances,  the  patients  diea  from  putrid  sore  throat ;  but  whenever ' 
was  not  the  case,  dropsical  symptoms,  more  or  less  severe,  occurred  from 
twelfth  day  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  after  desquamation  had  commeiK 
In  some  children,  too,  dropsy  came  on  without  being  preceded  by  any  sji 
toms  whatever  of  illness. 

There  were  two  points  in  which  the  Berlin  epidemic  differed  from  that  wl 
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preTailed  io  London,  one  was,  that,  instead  of  bein^  a  fatal  disease,  not  one 
child  died ;  the  other,  that,  although  the  author  tested  the  urine  in  sixty  cases, 
1m  never  detected  the  presence  of  albumen  by  heat  alone,  and  it  was  only  in  a 
few  cases  that  nitric  acid  gave  signs  of  its  presence. 

He  states,  as  in  some  measure  accounting  for  this,  that  albuminous  urine  in 
dropsy  is  Tery  rare  in  Berlin  ;  for,  during  two  years  in  which  he  has  been  phy- 
sician to  the  poor  in  one  district  of  the  city,  althongh  he  has  had  150  new  cases 
ia  a  month,  he  has  met  with  but  two  instances  of  Bright's  kidney. 

Casper's  Wochenschrift.   Aug.  29,  1840. 

Case  rf Idiopathic  Lymphadenitis,    By  Dr.  Pogliaohi,  of  Milan. 

C.  C.  aged  forty-eight,  a  man  of  robust  constitution,  hut  of  very  debauched 
yiits,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  was  attacked  by  a  troublesome  inflammation, 
which  appeared  first  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  ears 
iloDg  the  margins  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  meeting  together  at  the  chin.  Emol- 
lients were  used  without  benefit,  and  fever  coming  on,  a  physician  purged  and  bled 
hiiD  twice.  Being  in  some  measure  relieved  by  these  means,  the  patient  neglected 
himself  and  suffered  the  disease  to  make  slow  though  scarcely  perceptible  pro- 
gress. After  some  days  of  apparent  calm,  small  almost  painless  tumours  ap- 
peared at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  to  these  succeeded  others  in  the  axillae 
mhI  the  groins,  and  after  these,  fresh  ones  in  the  hams  and  at  the  bends  of  the 
elbows ;  all  of  which  in  the  course  of  three  days  had  increased  so  as  to  render 
the  movements  of  the  joints  inconvenient.  The' patient  now  resorted  to  various 
<)aack  medicines,  and  at  last  growing  worse  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  having 
been  ill  altogether  about  seven  weeks. 

At  first  sight  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
ortcduoni  or  of  parotiditis  rheumatica,  for  his  face  presented  at  either  side  a 
ilij^tlv  painful  swelling,  commencing  in  front  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
foliowmg  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  and  meeting  that  from  the  opposite  side 
u  the  chin ;  and  feeling  as  if  it  were  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  divers 
lobes.  The  further  examination  found  some  tumours  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs 
Kthe  base  of  the  neck,  others  much  larger  in  the  axillae,  others  as  large  as 
t^  in  the  neck  at  the  elbows,  and  again  others  as  large  as  a  strong  man's  fist  in 
the  groins,  and  of  various  sizes  in  the  hams.  The  tumours  on  the  left  side  were 
fcnenlly  larger  than  those  on  the  right ;  the  skin  covering  them  all  had  its 
Bitoral  colour,  and  there  was  no  increase  of  heat.  Motion  of  the  joints  was 
pttafol.  The  patient  had  slight  fever  and  rather  a  full  pulse ;  his  face  was 
uvid  red,  and  his  eyes  prominent  as  if  he  had  a  ligature  on  his  neck;  his  head 
WIS  heavy,  his  tongue  coated,  his  appetite  not  destroyed,  his  respiration  free  but 
accompanied  by  frequent  sighing,  his  abdomen  presenting  nothing  morbid. 

The  patient  was  bled  nine  times  (for  reasons  which  are  given  in  detail), 
leeches  were  twice  applied  to  the  neck,  and  mild  purgatives,  followed  by  pills 
containing  calomel  and  extract  of  aconite,  were  given.  After  the  first  bleeding, 
(^m  which  as  from  all  the  rest  the  blood  was  bufied),  the  patient  seemed  some- 
^bat  relieved,  and  the  tumours  appeared  less  hard ;  but  subsequently  the  fever 
became  more  severe  and  had  regular  evening  exacerbations,  and  the  patient 
bad  frequent  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  At  first  these  were  slight  and  occurred  most 
fteqaently  in  the  night,  but  afterwards  they  become  more  severe  and  prolonged, 
umI  in  one  of  them  he  died  suddenly,  nine  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pitil,  and  about  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness. 

At  the  examination  of  the  body,  some  of  the  enlarged  glands  were  found  in  a 
>Ute  of  incipient  inflammation,  others  with  points  of  beginning  suppuration  at 
^  centres,  and  others  transformed  into  cysts  containing  a  substance  of  the 
coBnstence  of  cream  and  of  the  colour  of  aregs  of  wine.  In  some  of  these 
^  the  cavity  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  in  two  in  the  axilla  it  would 
Weootuned  a  hen's  egg.  The  alteration  had  advanced  furthest  in  the  glands 
^  the  left  axilla,  less  m  those  of  the  left  groin,  and  still  less  in  those  of  the 
^  groio.     The  thoracic  nscera  were  healthy  except  for  a  %\\f,Vi\  ^^i^^aA 

vol-  n,  MOW  XXI.  \f^ 
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effusion  in  the  right  pleura;  but  the  glands  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trac 
were  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  big  fist.  Internally  they  presented  the  vari 
degrees  of  the  in6auiinatory  process  obser?ed  in  the  other  glands,  though  in  a ! 
advanced  state ;  some  presented  points  of  suppuration,  but  the  matter  had 
the  lurid  wine-dregs-colour  seen  in  the  glands  of  the  external  parts  of  the  be 
In  the  abdomen  nothing  anormal  was  found  except  incipient  inflammatioii 
the  mesenteric  glands.  Annali  Univenali  di  Medicina^    Marzo,  \i 

On  the  State  of  the  Blood  in  different  Diseases.    By  MM.  Andral  and  Gavari 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  27th  of  June  1 
M.  Andral  read  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  M.  Gavarret  a  first  memoir  on 
variation  of  the  blood  in  connexion  with  diseases.  This  work  is  the  re 
of  examinations  of  the  blood  of  200  patients,  and  360  bloodlettings.  The  ( 
ceeding  followed  by  the  authors  is  that  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  hi 
Prevost  and  Dumas. 

In  1000  parts  of  blood,  the  fibrine  has  been  found  to  vary  in  proportion  fi 
1  to  10,  the  globules  from  185  to  21,  the  solid  matters  of  the  serum  from  I0< 
57*  the  water  from  915  to  725.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  different  princii 
of  the  blood  are  simultaneously  augmented  or  diminished  under  disease,  a. 
frequently  one  or  other  of  these  principles  is  alone  altered,  but  sometimes 
are  modified  at  the  same  time,  and  then  it  is  in  an  inverse  sense ;  thus,  when 
fibrine  increases  the  globules  diminish,  and  the  contrary,  and  thus  there  res 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  relations  of  quantity,  which  these  principles  she 
preserve  with  each  other. 

The  diseases  considered  in  relation  to  the  changes  which  arise  in  the  cona 
sition  of  the  blood  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  comprehends 
diseases  in  which  the  fibrine  is  constantly  augmented,  as  the  phlegmasias.  ' 
second  includes  the  diseases  in  which  the  fibrine  is  never  augmented  and  oi 
diminished,  as  the  pyrexiae.  In  the  third  class  are  the  diseases  in  which  tl 
is  a  uniform  diminution  of  the  globules,  as  chlorosis.  Lastly,  in  the  foi 
class  are  arranged  the  morbid  states  or  fundamental  alteration  of  the  blood 
which  the  albumen  of  the  serum  is  diminished,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  But 
is  not  all ;  the  facts  are  not  always  thus  simple,  and  it  is  often  that  many  moi 
acts,  each  of  which  causes  a  different  modification  in  the  blood,  complicati 
For  instance,  when  pneumonia  seizes  a  chlorotic  female,  the  blood  still  cont 
a  small  quantity  of  globules,  but  the  quantity  of  fibrine  is  augmented.  " 
have  seen/'  say  the  authors,  *'  these  results  produced  so  frequently,  that  if 
should  find  in  the  blood  of  any  patient  that  there  was  more  than  five  of  fibr 
we  should  not  fear  to  affirm  by  this  alone,  in  that  patient,  a  complication  of 
of  the  morbid  states  comprised  in  our  first  class,  and  on  the  other  hand,  w] 
we  found  less  than  two  of  fibrine  instead  of  more  than  five,  we  should  deny 
existence  of  such  species  of  complication." 

Besides  diseases,  losses  of  blood  and  privations  of  food  notably  modify  tbec 
position  of  the  blood  and  add  their  influence  to  that  of  the  disease.  This  fx 
generally  admitted;  but  the  researches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarrct  have  1 
directed  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  modi 
Abstinence  and  losses  of  blood  act  principally  by  diminishing  the  globules, 
the  diseases  in  which  the  authors  practised  bloodlettings,  these  constantly 
dered  the  number  of  globules  less  and  less  considerable  in  proportion  as  i 
were  repeated.  But,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  globules  did  not  dimi 
from  one  bloodletting  to  the  other  in  the  same  proportion  in  all  the  paUe 
in  one  the  globules  lose  scarcely  2  or  3,  but  in  another  from  30  to  40. 
while  in  all  cases  bloodlettings  diminish  the  quantity  of  globules,  the  fib 
most  frequently  preserves  its  own  proportion,  being  rarely  diminished 
sometimes  increased.  When  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  that  an  increai 
the  proportion  of  the  fibrine  is  one  of  its  necessary  elements,  this  iner 
occurs  notwithstanding  the  bloodletting  and  the  diminution  of  the  globi 
In  order  that  the  losses  of  blood  may  have  the  powef  of  diminishing  the  ] 
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portion  of  fibrine,  thej  must  be  very  conKiderable,  and  as  in  this  case  the  glo* 
boles  are  grealXy  diminished,  it  follows  that  all  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood 
ire  simoltaneoosly  diminished. 

With  this  i^eral  exposition,  M.  Andral  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
facts  relalinfl^  to  the  alterations  of  the  blood  in  the  four  classes  of  diseases  which 
be  has  estsiiushed. 

First  Class.    DiseoMei  in  which  thefibrine  i$  augmented,    Tlie  aogmentatioa 

of  the  proportions  of  this  element  has  been  established  in  two  orders  of  diseases, 

aamely,  in  the  phlegmasiae  and  in  tubercular  phthisis.     The  phlegmasia  in 

which  the  blood  has  been  examined  are  articular  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 

eapillarv  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  tonsillitis,  erysipelas,  cystitis,  acute  suppuration 

of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  a  furuneular  eruption  with  fe?er.    The  blood 

lias  been  examined  in  eighty-two  individuals  attacked  by  these  diseases,  and  in 

153  Uoodlettinsrs  which  were  practised  upon  them.    In  all  the  cases  where  the 

diseases  showed  themselves  in  their  acute  form  and  were  accompanied  by  fever, 

m  very  notable  increase  of  fibrine  was  always  found,  varying  in  different  aiseases 

land  diflOsrent  cases  of  the  same  dbease.    Thus,  taking  the  proportion  3  as  a 

■aormal  medium  for  the  fibrine,  the  following  degrees  of  elevation  were  found  : 

1 .  In  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  mean  quantity  of  (i brine  varied  between 

7  and  8,  the  minimum  being  from  4  to  5,  the  maximum  10.    2.  In  pneumonia, 

die  mean  quantity  of  fibrine  was  the  same  as  in  the  acute  articular  rheumatism, 

%k  maximum  and  minimum  being  the  same.    3.  In  acute  capillary  bronchitis, 

^be  mean  quantity  of  fibrine  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  two  preceding  diseases— it 

Was  between  6  and  T,  the  maximum  being  below 9.  4.  In  acute  pleurisy,  the  mean 

quantity  of  fibrine  again  descends;  it  was  from  5  to  6,  the  maximum  not  passing 

beyond  6.    In  acute  peritonitis,  the  mean  is  also  between  5  and  6,  the  maximum 

IfeSMM^  7«     lu  ^he  other  diseases  named  above,  the  mean  was  about  5.    In  no 

case  was  the  minimum  below  4,  and  very  rarely  5. 

Thus  in  all  the  diseases  called  inflammatory,  in  which  the  blood  has  been 

examined,  whatever  their  seat  and  degree  of  intensity,  the  fibrine  has  notably 

exceeded  its  normal  proportion,  the  limits  being  5  on  one  side  and  10  on  the 

<»ther.    But  to  support  tnis  rule  there  must  be  the  double  condition  of  acute- 

tiess  and  fever.    For  if  the  disease  be  primitively  chronic  or  has  become  so,  if 

fever  has  not  existed  or  has  disappeared,  the  fibrme  ceases  to  be  in  excess  in  the 

Mood.    As  to  the  state  of  acuteness,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrine  is 

rvled  by  the  intensity  of  the  local  symptoms  and  of  tne  febrile  disturbance. 

No  acute  inflammation  produces  more  fibrine  than  pneumonia,  and,  after  that, 

than  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

As  the  inflammation  declines,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  diminishes ;  if  after  re- 
eovering  the  patient  relapses,  the  fibrine  augments  again.  And  if  any  acute 
aflammation  supervenes  during  the  course  of  any  disease,  it  is  immediately 
marked  by  an  augmentation  in  the  fibrine  of  the  blood. 

The  globules  in  no  case  undergo  increase  in  consenuence  of  the  state  of 
phlegmasia;  indeed  in  the  commencement  of  affections  or  this  class  the  globules 
father  appear  to  have  diminished.  In  all  the  phlegmasiae  they  decrease  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the  patients  have  been  subjected  to  diet 
lad  bloodlettings.  A  great  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  globules  does 
MM  prevent  inflammation  from  arising,  increasing,  or  arriving  at  the  fullest  de- 
vdopment;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  the  glo- 
bules does  not  appear  to  favour  its  production.  The  observations  of  MM. 
Andral  and  Gavarret  indeed  show  that  inflammation  is  compatible  with  the 
Boit  variable  proportions  of  globules,  as  from  148  to  60. 

Ib  all  these  inflammatory  diseases,  the  solid  materials  of  the  serum  presented 
io  iheration  worthy  of  remark.    The  water  varied  from  771  to  840. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  only  In  the  blood  of  individuals  attacked  with  in- 
liaflHitkm  that  an  aoffmentation  of  fibrine  occurs,  but  also  in  cases  of  pulmo- 
niiy  tabereles.  At  waate?er  period  of  phthisis  the  blood  is  examined,  there  is 
mugaentatiim  of  fibrine  ana  a  diminution  of  the  globules ;  but  the  elevation 
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of  the  first  of  these  elements  and  the  depression  of  the  second  are  not  equally 
marked  in  all  the  phases  of  the  disease.  When  the  tubercles  are  in  the  crude 
state,  the  fibrine  is  not  considerably  augmented,  the  mean  proportion  being 
about  4,  and  the  diminution  of  the  globules,  though  perfect.y  manifest,  is  not 
fery  great.  When  the  tubercles  begin  to  soften,  the  fibrine  has  a  mean  of  4|, 
andf  the  globules  continue  to  descend.  When  the  luncr  is  broken  up  by  caferns, 
the  fibrine  has  a  mean  of  5,  and  is  sometimes  elevatea  to  nearly  6,  but  it  never 
reaches  the  mean  of  pneumonia.  When  the  disease  has  reduced  the  patient  to 
the  last  degree  of  marasmus,  the  fibrine  begins  to  decrease  with  the  other  solid 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  descends  below  the  normal  proportion.  In  general, 
the  greatest  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  of  phthisical  patients  is  shown  when 
continued  febrile  disturbance  is  established. 

The  globules,  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  fibrine,  become  less  and  less  abun- 
dant in  this  period  of  phthisis.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  they  continue 
below  100,  and  never  reach  their  mean  quantity.  In  the  second  stage  the  pro- 
portion is  generally  depressed  below  100,  an^  in  the  third  below  81.  This 
diminution  is  doubtless  very  notable,  but  it  is  less  than  that  of  chlorosis. 

The  solid  materials  of  the  serum  vary  in  phthisis  between  64  and  98;  the  pro- 
portion 64  was  afibnled  by  a  patient  in  whom  the  fibrine  was  only  2.  The  water 
18  more  abundant  the  more  advanced  the  period  of  the  disease.  It  varied  from 
784  to  845. 

Second  Class.  Diseases  in  which  the  fibrine  ii  in  its  normal  or  in  a  diminiskei 
quantity^  while  the  proportion  of  the  globules  is  normal  or  augmented.  This  class  is 
divided  into  two  orders:  1,  the  pyrexiae  or  fevers;  2,  many  congestions  and 
hemorrhasres. 

In  continued  fevers,  the  fibrine  is  never  augmented  and  often  diminished, 
sometimes  even  to  a  thousandth.  The  globules  are  never  diminished  before 
bloodletting,  and  frequently  they  are  augmented  to  a  degree  exceeding  140. 
When  simple  continued  fevers  exist  without  appreciable  inflammatory  action, 
the  modifications  are  those  just  stated.  In  one  case,  where  all  the  symptoms 
characterizing  inflammatory  or  ang^iotinic  fever  were  present,  the  globules 
reached  the  enormous  proportion  of  185,  and  yet  the  fibrine  maintained  its 
normal  proportion. 

The  authors  apply  the  term  typhoid  fever  to  continued  fevers,  exhibiting  at 
first  an  exanthematous  affection  and  afterwards  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
follicles.  In  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  intestinal  alte- 
ration which  forms  the  anatomical  character  of  typhoid  fever,  it  might  be  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  blood  in  this  disease  would,  more  or  less,  retain  the 
qualities  of  the  blood  in  the  inflammations ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  intensity  of  the  intestinal  inflammation,  the  blood  never  takes  these 
characters.  In  typhoid  fever,  at  whatever  period  the  blood  is  examined,  and  this 
examination  has  been  made  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-first  day,  the  fibrine 
is  never  found  elevated  above  its  normal  proportion.  It  often  preserves  this 
point,  but  is  frequently  depressed  below  it,  thus  affording  results  directly  op- 
posite to  those  observed  m  the  inflammations.  Again,  in  inflammation  the 
fibrine  is  augmented  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  but  in 
the  typhoid  lesion,  on  the  contrary,  the  fibrine  diminishes  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  severity  of  the  fever,  and  it  may  fall  to  below  a  thousandth.  Of  all  diseases 
the  typhoid  fever  is  that  in  which  the  proportion  of  fibrine  has  been  foimd  to 
descend  the  lowest.  As  to  the  globules,  whilst  in  inflammation  they  frequently 
have  a  slightly  elevated  proportion  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in 
typhoid  fevers  the  tendency  is  reversed.  Thus  towards  the  eighth  day,  it  ia  nol 
rare  to  find  the  proportion  of  globules  from  140  to  150,  whilst  in  acate  rheu* 
matisro  and  pneumonia  at  the  same  period,  they  are  seldom  elevated  above 
130  Now,  at  a  similar  period  from  the  commencement  of  typhoid  fever,  not- 
withstanding bloodlettinsn  and  diet,  we  frequently  find  the  globules  maintmiD  i 
proi>ortion  much  above  130.  And  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  elevated  pro- 
portion  bat  never  been  wanting  or  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  fever  baa  not  ben 
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less  severe  or  its  progress  more  slow.    We  nee,  then,  that  typhoid  fever  is  a 
morbid  state  infinitely  more  complex  than  an  ioflammation. 

Id  the  eruptive  fivers  (variola,  varicella,  rubeola,  scarlatina,)  the  fibrine 
descends  to  1  and  never  exceeded  4,  and  this  maximum  was  only  once  observed. 
It  is  singular  that  in  a  disease,  as  variola,  where  the  skin  becomes  the  seat 
of  an  abundant  suppuration,  the  blood,  according  to  the  law  of  inflammation, 
ihould  not  offer  an  augmentation  of  fibrine.  But  the  cutaneous  inflammatioa 
of  variola,  like  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  typhoid  fever,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  element  of  a  general  predominant  affection,  the  character  of  which 
is  taken  by  the  blood.  The  globules  are  considerably  augmented  in  many  cases 
of  mt^eola  and  scarlatina,  to  the  proportion  for  instance  of  146;  on  the  contrary 
diey  are  not  augmented  in  a  sensible  manner  in  any  one  case  of  variola. 

Cases  of  intermittent  fever  were  rarely  met  with,  and  only  negative  results 
obtained. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  "In  inflammation  is  it  the  fever  or  the 
inflammation  which  produces  an  augmentation  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  ?'*  the 
authors  reply  that  "  it  is  the  inflammation,  and  that  without  the  occurrence  of 
the  local  lesion  which  constitutes  this  state,  fever  alone,  whatever  may  be  its  in- 
tensity and  duration,  has  not  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  fibrine 
contained  in  the  blood.'*    In  the  majority  of  cimgestiom  and  cerebral  hemorrhages^ 
but  not  in  all,  the  fibrine  was  found  belo^v  its  normal  proportion,  whilst  the 
l^lobules  preserved  or  exceeded  theirs ;  and  this  result  was  the  more  evident  the 
Hearer  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  blood  was  examined. 

Third  Class.    Diseases  in  which  the  globules  of  the  blood  are  diminished.    The 

memoir  contains  a  number  of  facts  relative  to  the  morbid  states  of  which  this 

<iiminution  is  a  constant  character,  as  dropsies,  the  sequelae  of  intermittent 

fevers,  and  the  cachectic  state  presented  by  workers  in  lead,  but  we  can  only 

inve  the  details  on  chlorosis.     In  this  disease  there  is  a  first  degree  which  is  so 

slightly  characterized  by  external  signs,  that  at  the  first  onset  one  might  take 

the  young  women  who  are  attacked  for  plethoric  persons  ^  but  this  is  a  false 

plethora  which  is  in  some  degree  announced  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  as  on 

mjialysis  there  are  found  less  globules  than  in  the  normal  state,  though  the 

diminution  is  as  yet  inconsiderable.     In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 

j^lobules  are  diminished  to  a  degree  not  found  in  any  other  disease,  unless  the 

'whole  system  has  been  exhausted  by  accidental  or  abundant  hemorrhages.     In 

one  of  these  latter  cases,  cited  in  the  preceding  memoir,  the  proportion  of  the 

globules  descended  to  21 ;  in  chlorosis,  the  mean  proportion  has  been  found 

depressed  from  127t  its  normal  standing,  to  33,  but  generally  it  is  about  50. 

After  iron  has  been  administered  tochloroiic  patients  for  a  certain  time,  if 
we  again  examine  the  blood,  we  find  the  proportion  of  globules  risen  again. 
Thos  in  one  case  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy,  the  proportion  promptly 
mounted  from  46  to  95.    The  other  elements  of  the  blood  (except  the  water 
which  increases  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  globules)  remain  com- 
pletely unchanged.    Thus  the  solid  matters  of  the  serum,  varying  from  94  to 
75,  are  maintained  in  their  normal  proportion ;  and  the  fibrine  (foes  not  descend 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  nor  increase  under  the  action  of  iron.     This, 
^»ever»  applies  to  simple  chlorosis,  for  if  an  inflammation  complicate  this 
Section,  it  will  be  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  proportions  of  fibrine. 

Fourth  Class.  Diseases  in  which  the  albumen  of  the  serum  is  diminished, 
When  the  secretion  of  the  kidney  is  so  modified  that  the  urine  is  mixed  with  a 
certiin  quantity  of  albumen,  this  principle  is  found  in  a  less  proportion  in  the 
blood.  The  authors  found  that  the  serum  contained  from  50  to  60  of  albumen, 
Uttteid  of  72,  the  normal  medium.  In  the  different  cases  included  in  the  fourth 
^,  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  presented  accidental  modifications  in 
c^^saezion  with  accidental  causes.  Thus  in  one  of  these  cases,  an  acute  inflam* 
Bttfion  tupenrening  upon  the  principal  disease  greatly  augmented  the  quantity 
<^the  fibnne  i  in  another  case,  the  prolonged  privation  of  aliments  greatly  di- 
"unislied  the  qoantity  of  globules. 

Archives  Ginirales  de  M^decine,   Aodt  et  Septembre«  \^V^ 
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Acute  Ovaritis  induced  by  Uterine  Injections.     By  M.  Lbrot-D*Etiolles. 

"  This  disease/*  says  M.  Leroy,  *'  has  been  as  yet  very  little  studied.  Having 
had  occasion  to  observe  two  examples  supervenin^i^  after  uterine  injections,  I 
have  detected  some  characters  which  authors  have  not  assigned  to  it.  Most 
generally  it  follows  lal)our,  but  in  the  two  cases  which  I  have  observed  the  cause 
was  very  different.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  were  sudden  pain  and  rapid 
development  of  a  tumour  on  one  side.  The  pain  comes  on  in  fits.  It  is  very  se- 
vere, and  compared  by  the  females  to  the  pains  of  delivery ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  intensity,  it  is  not  augmented  by  pressure,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  pain  of  peritonitis.  In  no  other  disease  have  I  observed  tympanitis  so 
considerable  which  contributes  still  further  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patients. 
It  shows  itself  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  is  combatea  by  powerful  pu^ 
gatives." 

In  the  two  cases  reported  by  M.  Leroy,  the  injections  were  passed  with  mo- 
derate force  into  the  uterus,  by  the  aid  of  a  gum  elastic  sound.  In  one  the 
quantity  of  marsh-mallow  water  was  ten  drachms.  In  both  cases  the  liquid  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  the  uterine  cavity,  when  the  patients  complained  of  an  acute 
pain  in  one  side.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  regarded  as  a  metro-peritonitis 
occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  liquid  into  the  peritoneum  ;  but  M.  Leroy 
thought  it  was  inflammation  of  the  tube  and  ovary  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  pain.  The  symptoms  lie  observed  in  the  first  case  enabled  him  to  recognize  it 
in  the  latter.  Neither  of  the  patients  died,  but  in  both  the  sinking  down  of  the 
ovarian  tumours,  which  could  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  abundant  discharge  by  the  anus. 

Gazette  Midicale  de  Paris.   Septembre  6,  1840. 


SURGERY. 

On  Itch  and  its  Treatment.    By  Dr.  de  la  Harpb,  Chief  Physician  of  the 

Hospital  of  Lausanne. 

Thb  author  gives  the  following  formula  for  an  ointment  which  he  has  eoi- 
ployed  in  upwards  of  400  patients.  It  does  not  appear  to  irritate  the  skin,  and 
IS  said  to  be  better  than  the  liniment  of  Valentin  or  the  alkaline  sulphur  oint- 
ment of  Alibert.  The  mean  duration  of  treatment  was  eighteen  days  in  1836, 
fifteen  in  1837»  eleven  in  1838,  and  ten  in  1839.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 

Flowers  of  sulphur     .    -    -  16  parts. 
Sulphate  of  zinc   -      -    -    -      2     „ 

Powder  of  white  hellebore   -      4     „ 

Soft  soap     ------  31     „ 

Lard -    -  62     „ 

Gazette  Medicate.    JuUlet,  1840. 


On  the  Use  of  Mercurial  Plaster  ("  Emplatre  de  Vigo**)  in  preventing  Deformity 

after  Smallpox.    By  M.  Chombl. 

A  young  girl  is  under  M.  Chomel,  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  who  has  been  vacd- 
nated,  but  she  savs  without  effect.  The  variolous  eruption,  which  is  demicon- 
fluent,  was  preceded  by  the  ordinary  symptoms.  A  mask,  made  with  the  plaster 
of  Vigo,  was  applied  to  the  face  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption.  The  patient 
tore  it  off  within  twenty-four  hours,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  result  is  very 
remarkable.  On  the  neck,  chest,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  variolous  pus- 
tules were  developed  with  all  their  distinguishing  characters :  opaque,  umbiK- 
cated,  and  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  areola.  But  on  the  face  the  course  has 
been  verv  different ;  instead  of  pustules  we  see  acuminated  vesicles,  or  solid  pa- 
pulae.   On  some  points  where  the  plaster  had  not  adhered,  small  postoles  are 
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perceived  ;  where  it  had,  we  search  for  them  in  vain.  It  appears  impossible,  on 
the  simple  inspection  of  this  patient,  to  state  that  mercury  has  not  exercised  a 
local  action,  specific  and  advantageous  ;  for  the  patient  will  not  be  scarred,  and 
will  be  speedily  convalescent. 

Id  another  ward  is  a  patient  already  convalescent,  who  has  been  submitted  to 
tbe  same  mercurial  treatment,  and  the  desquamation  has  followed  its  ordinary 
coarse,  except  on  tbe  face,  where  scales  have  not  formed.  In  another  bed  in 
the  same  ward  is  a  woman  five  months  and  a  half  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in 
whom  the  plaster  has  entirely  averted  the  eruption  from  the  face :  small  whitish 
pspolaB  supplying  the  place  of  tbe  pustules.  Desquamation  has  not  taken  place, 
except  on  toe  lips  and  eyelids,  where  some  pustules  appeared  ;  but  the  mask  of 
plaster  did  not  extend  to  these  parts.  The  treatmeut  is  well  worthy  of  further 
trial. 

Bulletin  G^niral  de  Therapeutique.     \5  et  30  AoUt,  1840. 

Oi  He  Emfdoffment  of  large  Dotes  of  Tartarised  Antimony  in  the  Treatment  of 

Articular  Dropsiet.    By  M.  Gimbllb. 

M.  Gimbllb,  who  some  time  ago  published  a  series  of  facts,  illustrative  of 
tbe  Qtility  of  tartar  emetic  in  hydarthrosis,  has  continued  his  observations,  and 
finds  that  when  an  articulation  is  the  seat  of  synovial  etfusiou,  the  same  treat- 
ment is  the  most  effectual  for  procuring  speedy  resorption.  In  twenty-eight 
cases  the  emetic  tartar  was  given  in  increasing  doses,  commencing  with  four 
grabs  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  increasing  two  grains  daily  till  the  dose 
was  sixteeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  grains  per  diem,  with  the  invariable  effect  of 
determining  the  resorption  of  the  liquid  m  a  space  of  time,  varying  from  eight 
to  sixteen  days.  Of  twenty-eight  cases  of  effusion  of  synovia  into  articulations, 
twenty-two  had  their  seat  in  the  knee-joint ;  three  were  double,  and  two  were  in 
tbe  shoulder-joint ;  one  was  in  the  elbow,  and  one  in  the  ancle.  All  the  patients 
took  the  emetic  tartar  in  'infusion  of  linden  tree  with  syrup  of  poppies.  In 
eighteen  the  tolerance  was  established  on  the  first  day,  in  two  on  the  second,  and 
m  two  on  the  third.  No  accident  occurred  to  any  of  the  patients  after  the  tole- 
rance was  established.  The  dose  of  twenty  grains  was  never  exceeded,  and  in 
all  tbe  cases  tbe  effusion  was  absorbed  in  the  space  of  eight,  ten,  or  sixteen  days— 
longest  period  during  which  the  remedy  was  administered.  In  twenty-five  cases 
the  pun  and  stiffness  felt  in  the  affected  articulations  diminished  at  the  same 
time  and  degree  with  the  effusion,  and  when  the  latter  had  disappeared,  the  pa- 
tients could  walk  as  easily  as  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  two 
cases,  however,  though  the  liquid  disappeared  in  the  ordinary  time,  the  pain  re- 
mained in  one  case  for  a  month  and  in  the  other  for  forty  days.  In  one  case 
the  remedy  was  carried  to  twelve  grains  without  benefit,  and  as  it  was  one  of 
very  old  standing,  it  was  thought  proper  to  relinquish  the  medicine. 

We  give  tbe  following  cases,  as  they  are  very  interesting  proofs  of  the  value 
of  the  treatment  emploved. 

Casb  I.  A  man,  aged  seventy-three,  was  affected  by  a  very  large  hydarthrosis 
of  the  left  knee,  which  extended  into  the  hollow  of  the  ham,  where  it  formed  a 
taoMwr  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  which  disappeared  on  strong  pressure,  and  be- 
came visible  on  each  side  of  the  patella.  M.  Pasquier  prescribed  the  emetic 
ifier  the  form  of  M.  Gimelle.  The  dose  was  successively  carried  to  16  grains ; 
the  patient  experienced  no  inconvenience,  his  appetite  continued  good,  and  on 
Ae  tixteeoth  day  all  the  signs  of  effusion  into  the  articulation  had  disappeared. 
TW  days  afterwards  the  patient  was  dismissed  entirely  cured. 

Casb  ii.  On  the  10th  of  September  M.  Gimelle  was  called  to  a  student,  aged 
twenty-ooe  years,  with  an  hydarthrosis  of  the  right  knee,  which  had  been  treated 
without  sacoeaa  daring  six  weeks  by  leeches,  blisters,  compression,  frictions,  and 
oabrocatjons.  M.  Gimelle  prescribed  the  tartar  emetic.  The  patient's  appe- 
tite CQBtiDaed  good,  and  he  had  no  inconvenience.  The  dose  ot  twelve  grains 
was  iwt  exceeded,  and  fourteen  days  after  this  treatment  was  commenced  there 
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was  no  trace  of  synovial  effasion,  the  patient  feeling  merely  a  feebleness  of  the 
limb. 

Case  hi.  A  healthy  female,  aj^ed  twenty-three,  in  a  journey  from  Tours  to 
Paris,  caught  cold  during  the  night,  and,  on  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  expe- 
rienced pains  in  the  right  knee.  M.  Gimelle  considered  this  case  one  of  com- 
mencing hydarthrosis,  and  prescribed  without  delay  a  gummy  potion  with  four 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  an  ounce  of  svrup  of  poppies.  Five  or  six  vomitings, 
and  afterwards  alvine  dejections  followed,  but  the  pain  was  relieved  in  the  night 
and  the  patient  could  move  the  limb.  On  the  second  day  the  catamenia  appeared, 
and  the  emetic  was  suspended  for  five  days,  during  which  the  piun  reappeared 
and  the  eflfusion  increased,  and  the  articulation  became  very  red  and  hot.  The 
emetic  was  then  resumed,  four  grains  being  given  on  the  first  and  second 
day ;  it  produced  three  or  four  vomitings,  and  as  many  stools.  Tolerance  was 
established  on  the  second  day,  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  synovial  tension, 
and  the  patient  could  bear  slight  movements  of  the  limb  without  much  pain. 
On  the  third  day  six  grains  were  given,  eight  on  the  fourth,  ten  on  the  fifth, 
twelve  on  the  sixth,  and  fourteen  on  the  seventh ;  the  tolerance  continued,  and 
the  amelioration  was  progressive  On  the  eiffhth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days,  sixteen 
grains  were  given,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  synovial  effusion  had  completely 
disappeared. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  M.  Gimelle  precede  the  employment  of  the  tartar 
emetic  by  local  or  general  bloodletting.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  if  the  fever 
be  intense,  and  the  articulation  present  great  heat  and  redness,  or  if  there  be 
great  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  would  be  proper  to  combat  these  symp- 
toms before  administering  the  emetic  tartar.  By  this  preliminary  treatment  we 
should  diminish  the  chances  of  gastric  irritation,  probably  facilitate  the  tole- 
rance, and  consequently  the  action  of  the  remedy. 

The  most  constant  effects  of  the  tartar  emetic  were  diminution  in  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  enfeebling  of  the  voice,  fatigue  and  coloration  of  the  eye- 
lids (known  by  the  name  oiyeux  c6mes),  and  abundant  perspirations  during  the 
night.  Five  patients  bad  vomitings,  two  during  one  day,  one  two  days,  and  two 
during  three  days.  £ight  had  very  abundant  alvine  dejections,  lasting  from  one 
to  three  days  :  in  three  the  vomiting  and  purging  coexisted.  Sixteen  experienced 
neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  In  the  majority  the  appetite  was  unaltered ;  and 
in  those  cases  where  it  was  disturbed,  it  was  reestablished  with  the  tolerance. 
The  quantity  uf  urine  was  diminished,  which  M.  Gimelle  attributed  to  the  abun* 
dant  perspirations.  All  the  other  functions  were  performed  as  in  the  healthy 
state.  The  quantity  of  food  the  patients  had  taken  when  in  health  was  not  dimi* 
nished,  and  often  increased.  Lastly,  M.  Gimelle  saw  all  the  patients  some 
months  after  treatment,  and  many  of  them  after  some  years,  and  in  none  did  any 
accident  occur. 

Bulletin  G6niral  de  TlUrapeutique.     15  et  30  JmUet,  1840. 


Case  of  immense  CcBcal  Fistula  in  the  Lumbar  Region. 
By  Dr.  Mbdinc,  of  Meissen. 

A  strong  man,  aged  thirty-six,  suffered  for  some  days  from  griping  sensations 
in  the  abdomen  ;  on  the  sixth  day  I  found  him  with  the  most  complete  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  psoitis  of  the  right  side,  which  I  believed  was  the  result  of 
either  rheumatism  from  cold,  or  of  a  sprain  from  over-exertion.  General  and 
local  abstractions  of  blood,  several  times  repeated,  mitigated  the  pain,  but  pHr- 
duced  no  essential  change  in  the  state  of  the  patient ;  a  constant  restlessness 
prevented  him  from  sleeping ;  his  pulse  was  accelerated,  but  full ;  his  breathing 
anxious ;  his  tongue  moist  and  furred  ;  he  was  thirsty  and  had  lost  his  appetite ; 
his  skin  was  alternately  cold  and  hot ;  bis  bowels  very  loose ;  his  urine  oeposit- 
ingan  abundant  red  sediment. 

The  severe  pains  in  the  back  from  the  right  lumbar  region  to  the  shoulder, 
and  forwards  to  the  testis  and  the  thigh,  as  well  as  the  great  tenderness  strictly 
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limited  to  the  riffbt  iliac  and  ingainal  region,  suggested  an  affection  of  the 
csecum.    Bot  althongh  as  the  disease  went  on,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
liere  that  effusion  or  suppuration  must  have  taken  place,  yet  no  part  could  be 
foand  at  which  the  matter  might  be  evacuated.    Only  on  the  back,  the  common 
belly  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi  appeared  somewhat  promi- 
oenty  though  without  any  alteration  in  the  colour  or  elasticity  of  the  skin.    At 
thii  part  however  the  author  determined  to  make  an  exploratory  incision,  and 
00  the  24tb  day  of  the  disease  he  cut  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  common  belly 
of  the  muscles  Just  mentioned  for  four  inches  upwards  from  the  crista  ilii, 
tkrough  the  skm  and  a  thick  layer  of  fat  down  to  the  external  oblique.    All 
Hbme  tissues   were  perfectly  healthy;    but  on  introducing  a  lancet  an  inch 
deep  into  the  fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  a  little  pure  pus  gushed  out  with 
the  blood,  and  was  soon  followed  bv  a  stream  of  blackish-gray  ichor  of  a  most 
fetid  macerated  -  bone-like  smell,     for  several  days  the  discharge  continued  to 
be  very  profuse,  and  the  patient  became  extremely  weak.    Every  day  there 
ctme  away  with  the  acrid  irritating  ichor  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  partly  from 
the  interstices  of  the  outer  muscles  of  the  back,  and  partly  from  the  fat  and 
cellular  substance  surrounding  the  kidney  and  psoas  muscle.    The  finger  could 
BOW  be  easily  passed  over  the  transverse  processes  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  could  be 
distinctly  felt  quite  cleared  of  cellular  tissue.    Such  examinations  always  ex- 
cited the  severest  cramps  of  the  chest,  and  twitchings  of  the  right  lower  ex- 
tremity.    With  a  long  probe  it  was  found  that  on  the  inner  side  the  whole 
lombar  region  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  peritoneum  from  the  kidney  into  the 
canty  of  the  pelvis,  and  on  the  outer  side  the  interspaces  of  the  dorsal  muscles 
from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  right  scapula  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ilium,  formed  one  cavity,  the  source  of  the  putrid  fluid. 

For  six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  condition  of  the  patient  seemed  hopeless ; 
he  became  weaker  and  more  emaciated,  had  severe  spasms  of  the  pharynx  and 
rectum,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
however,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  the  sloughing  away  of  the  cellular  tissue  gra- 
doilly  ceased,  the  wound  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect,  the  matter  discharged 
became  thicker  and  more  purulent,  acquired  a  stercorous  odour,  and  soon  after 
«u  found  to  contain  small  portions  of  fseces.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
coodition  of  the  patient  improved. 

The  whole  of  the  cavity  above  described  was  filled  twice  a-day  with  dry 
chtrpie  pushed  into  it  as  far  as  possible  with  a  long  and  thick  piece  of  whale- 
hooe.  On  passing  the  latter  as  a  probe  forwards  and  downwards  over  the 
crista  ilii,  one  came  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fifth  lumbar  transverse  pro- 
cess, immediately  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  to  an  aperture 
u  big  as  a  large  quill,  through  which  the  whalebone  passed  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  till  it  was  stopped  by  a  soft  yielding  substance.  There  could  be 
DO  doabt  that  this  hole  led  into  the  caecum ;  and  it  was  found  that  by  closing  it 
accurately  with  charpie,  and  keeping  the  patient  on  his  left  side,  with  a  careful 
diet  and  open  bowels,  the  evacuation  of  fecal  matter  through  the  wound  was 
entirely  prevented.  With  some  unimportant  interruptions,  the  gradual  closure 
of  the  cavity  went  on  steadily  after  the  eighth  week  from  the  operation.  The 
(joaQtity  of  charpie  necessary  to  fill  it  up  (which  had  at  first  been  very  con- 
iiderabie)  decreased  with  the  diminution  of  the  discharge ;  the  thigh  which 
had  been  fixed  in  the  flexed  posture  became  more  and  more  moveable ;  and  all 
the  fooctions  of  the  body  were  gradually  restored  to  their  natural  state.  In 
nther  more  than  ten  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  cavity  was  opened,  the 
exteraal  wound  was  completely  healed  ;  no  relapse  took  place;  the  muscles 
*lucb  had  been  implicated  in  the  disease  gradually  gained  power,  and  in  rather 
^than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  malady,  the  patient  was  re- 
stored to  hit  former  robust  health. 

Von  Amtnons  Monutuchriftfitr  Mediciriy  u,  a.    Juli,  1840. 
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Subcutaneous  Section  of  Fori^'tvoo  Mwcletf  Tendons^  or  Ligaments^  practised  the 
same  day,  on  the  same  person,  to  remedy  a  general  articular  deformity.  By 
M.  Jules  Gubrin. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  31  st  of  August,  1840, 
M.  Gubrin  states  that  on  the  25th  of  that  month  he  performed  the  section  of 
forty-two  tendons,  muscles,  or  ligaments,  to  remedy  a  series  of  articular  defor- 
mities of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  caused  by  the  active  retraction  of  these  muscles 
and  ligaments.    There  were  twenty-eignt  openings  of  the  skin  requirtsd.    The 
following  were  the  parts  divided : 


Trunk 


The  arms 


1 


Pectondis  major         • 
/  On  each  side  biceps  cubiti 
I  „  pronator  teres 

'  extensor  carpi  radialis  . 

flexor  commanis  sublimis 

palmaris  brevis 


» 
ft 


The  forearms 


r  Tendons  of  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  on  each  side 
.  i  „         pahnaris  lonj^os  and  brevis 

V  fi 


Tbe  legs 


.  J 

.       .  8 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.    2 

.       .    4 
.    2 

.       .  2 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.  1 

.       .  2 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.  2 

.       .  2 

.  2 
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The  patient  only  experienced  moderate  pain  or  fatigue,  and  did  not  complain 
during  the  operations,  which  lasted  an  hour.    An  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  s 
sound  sleep.    He  was  very  tranquil  the  following  night  and  day.    No  inflam- 
matory accident  supervened,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  twenty-eight  wounds 
were  completely  cicatrized.    The  sections  were  made  in  the  presence  of  many 
distinguished  French  and  foreign  surgeons.    M  Gudrin  holds  that  he  is  not  opes 
to  the  charge  of  rashness,  as  he  first  established  the  absolute  innocuousness  of 
subcutaneous  wounds  by  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  and  then  verified 
the  same  principle  in  man  by  a  series  of  operations  from  the  section  of  one 
muscle  to  that  of  a  great  number.    He  purposes  to  lay  an  account  of  his  method 
of  operating  with  its  definite  results  betore  the  Academy  in  a  future  memoir. 

Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,    Septembre  5, 1840i 


The  feet 


abductor  pollicis 


fThe  sartorius  on  each  side 
I  Tbe  biceps  cruris 
I  Tbe  semi-membranosuB     . 
.  {  Tbe  semi-tendinosiu 

The  rectus  femoris 

Fascia  lata  • 

External  lateral  ligaments  of  knee 


The  tendo  A  chillis  on  each  side 
The  tibialis  anticus 
The  extensor  communis 
The  extensor  proprius  pollicis 
The  peronei  antici     . 


On  a  New  Species  of  Torticollis.     By  M .  Bouyibr. 

This  species  of  torticollis  differs  altogether  ftom  the  acute  or  chronic  mus- 
cular form,  and  from  the  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  three 
states  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  articulations  of 
the  first  cervical  vertebrae,  and  may  perhaps  be  designated  by  the  term  articu- 
lar torticollis.  The  lateral  articulations,  right  or  left,  of  the  first  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, and  especially  of  the  atlas  with  the  axis,  are,  so  to  speak,  the  fbcus  of 
articular  torticollis,  which  consists  in  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammatioii  of  tbe 
synovial  capsule  and  filirous  tissues  of  these  articulations.  The  essential  cha- 
racters are :     1.  A  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  similar  to  that  produced  by 
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eoDtractioB  of  one  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  namely,  lateral  flexion 
to  tke  right  or  left,  and  rotation  of  the  face  to  the  opposite  side.  2.  A  pain  felt 
towards  the  top  and  sides  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  sometimes  on  the  lateral  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  cranium  ;  arising  spontaneously,  or  in  the  movements  of 
the  neck.  3.  Complete  relaxation  of  the  sterno-cleiio-mastoid  of  the  affected 
tide,  and  an  equal  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  both  left  and  right. 
4.  Stiffness  and  pain  in  all  or  any  of  its  movements,  notwithstanding  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  articular  connexions  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  muscles.  5.  Absence  of  swellinpf,  and  of  sensibility  on  pressure.  6.  Atro- 
phy, or  arrest  of  development  of  the  side  of  the  face,  which  answers  to  the  incli- 
Bstion  of  the  head,  when  this  has  lasted  a  certain  time. 

This  disease  presents  two  successive  states  or  periods,  the  acute  and  chronic. 
It  is  often  produced  by  cold,  sometimes  by  sudden  distension  of  the  ligaments. 
M.Boovier  thinks  it  very  important  to  detect  this  disease,  as  the  section  of  the 
nasde  would  be  useless  and  rash,  but  reserves  to  another  occasion  the  proceed- 
ings which  he  has  found  useful. 

V Experience,     \^  Septembre,  1840. 


Wound  cfthe  Urinary  Bladder.    By  Dr.  ScnilTTE,  of  MuUheim. 

A  healthy  man,  thirty-seven  years  old,  fell  perpendicularly  from  a  height 
of  about  eight  feet,  on  an  upright  wooden  stake  several  feet  long  and  fully  an 
indi  thick.  Its  end  passed  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  thigh,  about  tnree 
inches  from  the  rectum,  and  ran  into  the  lower  part  of  the  urinary  bladder 
ibore  the  sphincter  vesicae.  The  urine  flowed  continually  and  insensibly  through 
the  wound ;  but  neither  blood  nor  urine  passed  through  the  urethra.  A  catheter 
WM  placed  in  the  urethra,  and  several  leeches  and  lotions  of  cold  water  were 
ipplied  externally  ;  and  when  the  danger  of  severe  inflammation  had  passed  by, 
bread  and  water  poultices  were  put  over  the  wound.  The  patient  was  allowed 
sdIj  mild  food,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  wound  had  healed  without  any  ill 
coMeqoences. 

MedkinUche  Zeitung.  October  7,  1840. 

On  tke  Treatment  of  Fissures  of  the  Anus  by  Rhatany,    By  M.  Trousskad 

A  mode  of  treatment  successful  in  these  troublesome  cases  without  the  ne- 
ttinty  of  the  knife  or  cauterization  has  long  been  desired.  We  therefore  pub- 
Bih  the  results  M.  Trousseau  has  obtained  by  the  employment  of  rhatany. 
M.Bretonneau  first  introduced  this  treatment,  and  the  numerous  cures  effected 
by  him  induced  M.  Trousseau  to  employ  it,  with  the  effect  of  saving  the  patient 
mnn  a  very  painful  If  not  dangerous  operation.  This  means  is  one  which  ap- 
pem  scarcely  rational,  as  it  is  well  known  that  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the 
sphincter  play  an  important  part  in  this  disease,  and  rhatany  injected  into  the 
Rctam  is  a  priori  one  of  the  most  likely  means  to  augment  this  constriction. 
To  this  M.  Irousseau  replies,  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  remedy  be  irra- 
^al  or  not,  provided  it  cure  the  patient.  During  the  month  of  January,  1839, 
five  patients  were  thus  treated,  of  whom  four  were  cured.  MM.  Maijolin, 
Bmd,  and  Desoutbses,  have  also  each  cured  a  patient  by  the  rhatany*  Some 
of  the  cases  are  given  at  length,  but  we  do  not  thiuK  it  necessary  to  detail  them. 

With  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy,  M.  Trousseau  enquires, 
Do  die  tannin  and  gdlic  acid,  so  abundant  in  extract  of  rhatany,  the  action  of 
vtichis  so  powerrally  astringent,  force  away  the  blood  which  accumulates  to- 
virds  Uie  irritated  part,  and  by  thus  dissipating  the  inflammatory  congestion 
&rov  rapid  dcatrization  ?  Or  does  the  additional  tonicity  imparted  by  this 
BttBone  to  the  sphincter  muscles,  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  submucous 
ccBolar  tissiie,  enable  the  tissues  more  effectually  to  resist  the  distension  caused 
^  thepastice  of  the  mass  of  excrement ;  so  that  the  wound,  no  longer  enlarged 

^<lay»  will  naturally  tend  to  cicatrize?    However  this  be,  M.  Trousseau 
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thinks  that  there  is  some  special  property  in  rhatany  which  cures  fissures  of  the 
anus  as  quinine  cures  fever,  and  mercury  and  iodine  syphilis.  He  believes  that  all 
vegetable  substances  approaching  rhatany  in  their  chemical  compositioD  would 
have  the  same  therapeutic  effects,  and  this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  success 
jMM.  Payer  and  Manec  have  obtained  by  the  topical  application  of  **  monesia,*' 
a  remedy  recently  imported  into  France,  which  among  other  ingredients  contaios 
a  remarkable  quantity  of  tannin. 

The  mode  of  employing  the  rhatany  appears  very  simple,  and  the  following  is 
the  method  recommended  by  M.  Trousseau,  with  slight  alterations  to  suit  indi- 
vidual cases.   He  gives  the  patient  an  enema,  either  of  olive  or  almond  oil,or  of 
mucilage,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  another  containing  five  ounces  of  water, 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  extract  of  rhatany,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
alcohol.    The  patient  must  retain  this,  and  have  a  similar  one  at  night.    Wbea 
the  acute  pain  is  allayed  he  is  only  to  have  one  lavement  a  day,  and  when  the 
cure  appears  to  be  completed  one  every  two  days  for  a  fortnight.    He  has  tried 
without  advantage  suppositories  composed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cocoa-nut 
oil,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  grains  of  rhatany ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
"ni^ches"  covered  with  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  rhatany  and  six 
or  eight  of  lard  or  cerate,  are  useful  in  some  cases. 

Bulletin  Gin^ral  de  Th6rapeutique.     15  et  30  AoAt,  1840. 


On  the  Use  of  Boiling  Water  in  the  Treatment  qfCallout  Fistula, 

By  Dr.  Rufpius,  of  Freiburg. 

The  author  was  induced  to  adopt  this  method  of  treatment  from  what  he  had 
seen  it  effect  in  the  hands  of  Rust  of  Vienna,  and  from  the  observation  that  the 
granulations  which  gruw  from  scalded  parts  of  the  skin  are  peculiarly  florid, 
and  prone  to  unite  firmly  ;  a  consideration  which,  we  may  add,  long  ago  induced 
French  surgeons  to  adopt  the  actual  cautenr  for  the  same  means,  and  is  tlie 
foundation  of  the  very  skilful  operations  of  M.  Lallemand  for  vaginal  fistole. 
Two  cases  are  related,  one  of  recto-vaginal  fistula  from  abscess  after  a  severe 
labour ;  the  other,  of  an  incomplete  fistula  in  ano,  extending  four  inches  up  the 
side  of  the  rectum.  The  treatment  consists  in  introducing  the  pipe  of  a  syrin^ 
filled  with  boiling  hot  water  down  to  the  further  end  of  the  fistula,  (which,  if 
necessary,  must  be  closed  there  with  a  finger  of  the  other  hand,)  and  slowly  in- 
jecting a  part  of  the  contents.  At  the  first  operation  only  so  much  of  the  water 
should  be  forced  in  as  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  end  of  the  fistula,  so  that  it 
may  commence  healing  at  its  deepest  part,  and,  after  the  repeated  injectioMt 
may  make  gradual  progress  in  healing  towards  the  surface.  In  both  the  caiei 
that  are  related  this  procedure  was  strikingly  successful. 

Fricke  and  Oppenheim's  Zeitschrifl.     Juli,  1840. 


On  a  New  Method  of  Operating/or  the  radical  Cure  of  Hernia. 

By  M.  Vblpeau. 

The  author  of  this  memoir,  after  examining  at  length  the  various  ineaoi 
hitherto  employed  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  states  that  he  finds  none  of  them  it 
all  efficacious;  he  therefore  determined  to  try  another  method.  Convinced  from 
repeated  experiments  that  injections  with  tincture  of  iodine  produced  in  the 
serous  membranes  an  adhesive  inflammation,  slight  and  scarcely  dangerous,  he 
attempted  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  these  injections.  Three  patients  were 
operated  on  by  him  in  the  years  1836  and  1837>  but  the  difficulties  of  a  fifit 
operation,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  results,  still  left  him  in  doubt,  and  he 
afterwards  employed  a  method  in  two  cases  consisting  of  three  distinct  stepi: 
subcutaneous  puncture,  scarification  of  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  compressioa* 
He  took  the  idea  of  scarifications  from  the  ancients,  or  rather  from  what  be  hid 
himself  advanced  in  the  year  1832.  Twice  that  year  he  had  placed  great  cob* 
fidence  in  them,  and  only  discontinued  their  employment  when  he  perceived 
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wu  likely  to  ensue  to  the  patient  from  opening  the  sac  These 
ned  no  lonfi^er  likely,  when  M.  Ou^rin  gave  the  hint  of  the  possi- 
letrating  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  by  a  simple  puncture  of  the 
,  and  expressed  in  his  memoir  his  desire  of  applymg  his  subcuta- 
>ns  to  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  M.  Velpeau  has  performed  the 
arifications  in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  compression,  he 
t  only  to  the  external  abdominal  ring,  but  over  the  internal  ring, 
uinal  canal  itself.    He  employs  the  celebrated  bandages  of  Al. 

Lempdes,  which  he  states  have  more  than  once  sufficed  for  the 
of  hernia. 

&n  successfully  operated  on  a  patient  in  the  following  manner: 
iduced  the  index-finger  for  some  lines  in  depth  into  the  external 
ing,  he  pushed  the  integuments  before  it,  and  passed  a  sort  of 
he  nail  of  this  finger,  pushing  it  obliquely  as  far  as  the  iliac  fossa; 
wing  his  finger  from  the  ring,  he  brought  the  edge  of  the  instrument 
liac  walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  he  supported  with  the  other  hand, 
rified  them  in  various  directions,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  the 
ssels.    The  lancet  was  then  withdrawn  at  the  exact  spot  where  it 

and  the  operation  was  complete,  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  having 
lie  patient  was  taken  to  bed,  no  accident  occurred,  the  small  wound 
'  the  next  day,  the  bandage  of  Foumier  was  applied  on  the  third  day, 
I  has  since  walked  and  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  never  been 

k1  by  this  result,  the  patient  demanded  a  similar  operation  on 
lia.  It  was  performed,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  conva- 
i  has  since  continued  quite  well,  and  has  remained  as  a  cook  in  the 
low  the  radical  cure  to  the  profession. 

Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique.     15  et  30  Aodt,  1840. 

Um  and  Absorption  of  Provisional  CaUus  during  Typhus  Fever. 

By  Dr.  Schilling. 

ryman  received  a  fracture  of  the  left  femur  on  the  1st  of  September, 
ul  management  the  ends  of  the  bone  were  so  firmly  united  in  the 
ovember,  that  he  could  bear  some  weight  on  the  foot.  Symptoms 
dominalis,  however,  then  set  in,  and  ten  days  afterwards  callus  could 
felt,  and  the  bones  moved  as  freely  and  as  easily  upon  one  another 
it  examination  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  In  six  days  more 
died.  The  examination  exhibited  no  trace  ot  callus;  the  broken 
c  bloody,  like  those  in  a  recent  fracture,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
ibrane,  which  contained  some  black  bloody  fluid. 

Medicinische  Zeitung,    September  16,  1840. 


MIDWIFERY. 

of  Fracture  of  the  Skull  occurring  during  difficult  Parturition, 
By  Dr.  Scuultzbn,  of  Insterbnrg. 

,  healthy,  and  corpulent  woman,  about  forty  years  old,  had  already 
dren.  All  of  them  had  been  large,  and  all  the  births  difficult,  thougn 
d  without  artificial  assistance  ;  two  of  the  children  were  bom  dead, 
legnancy  was  passed  through  well,  and  parturition  came  on  at  the 
The  pains  were  severe,  and  the  membranes  ruptured,  but  the 
not  make  progress.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  author  found  the 
%  and  that  much  water  had  passed  away,  but  that  no  blood  had 
The  Qtems  felt  hard,  and  was  contracted  strongly  round  the  child. 
Ad  a  transverse  position ;  the  head  lay  above  at  the  left  tide  of  tlM 
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atenis,  the  feet  below  and  to  the  right,  the  right  hip  presenting.  The  chDd  wu 
alive.    The  os  uteri  was  completely  open,  the  vagina  very  much  dilated,  ind 
the  turning  of  the  feet  was  easily  accomplished.    The  pelvis  was,  during  this 
operation,  ascertained  to  be  of  normal  dimensions.  After  the  turning,  the  body 
of  the  child  was  <]^uickly  forced  down  to  the  aperture  of  the  pelvis  by  the  con* 
tinned  strong  pains,  but  here  the  head  stopped  with  both  amas  lying  dose 
beside  it,  and  with  the  face  directed  backwards  and  to  the  right,  till  at  last  with 
a  further  increase  of  the  pains,  and  with  the  assistance  of  traction  of  the  feet 
and  shoulders,  the  child  was  quicklv  expelled.     It  gave  no  signs  of  life,  and 
notwithstanding  long-continued  enaeavours  were  made,  it  could  not  be  revired. 
It  exhibited  nothing  whatever  abnormal  externally,  except  a  sugillation  oothe 
right  parietal  bone  as  large  as  a  half-florin.     It  weighed  a  pound  and  tlirw- 
quarters ;  its  length  was  twenty-two  inches  and  a  haff,  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  head  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  the  long  diameter  four  inches  sad 
three  quarters,  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  five  inches.    The  bones  of  thehesd 
moved  with  great  difficulty  upon  each  other,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  wu 
proportionally  very  small. 
On  examining  the  head,  after  its  external  coverings  were  removed,  there  w^ 

E eared  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  right  pariettQ  bone,  amounting  tosboot 
alf  a  drachm.  Directly  below  this  the  parietal  bone  was  pressed  in  at  its  mid- 
dle, and  fractured  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  indentation  was  of  a  round  fora, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  lines  deep,  and  completely  retained  its  shtoe 
when  the  bones  were  separated  from  one  another.  When  held  against  the  lifbt 
the  bones  seemed  very  vascular,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fracture  extended 
through  both  the  tables.  On  the  dura  mater  there  lay  a  coagulum  of  blood  of 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  below  it  one  rather  larger.  Another  of  the  samesixe 
was  found  below  the  cerebellum,  and  the  whole  of  the  brain  and  its  membruMS 
were  unusuallv  vascular. 

There  coula  be  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  the  consequence  of 
this  injury  of  the  head  ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  injury  was  the  result 
of  the  difficult  parturition,  though  no  instrumental  means  were  employed. 

Casper'i  Wochemchrjft.    October  10, 1840. 

CHEMISTRY,    PHARMACY,   &c. 

Preparation  of  Mercurial  Ointment  in  Six  Hourt,    By  M.  Fauchbr. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  proposed  to  facilitate  the  eztinctionof 
mercury  in  fat,  the  author  proposes  the  following  ;  by  which,  in  the  space  of 
six  hours,  the  globules  are  rendered  invisible,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or^with 
the  assistance  of  a  lens.    It  consists  of  taking 

Pork-lard  .....  6  ounces 

While  wax,  or  (which  is  better)  spermaceti  2       „ 

They  are  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  liquid  mass  is  poured  intoacait- 
iron  mortar  over  two  ponnds  of  pure  mercury ;  they  are  agitated  with  a  woodeo 
pestle  till  the  globules  of  mercury  disappear,  and  then  the  mortar  is  placed  oo 
the  hot  ashes,  or  over  an  oil-lamp,  to  keep  the  mixture  of  the  consistence  of 
molasses.  In  this  condition  it  is  to  be  constantly  stirred  for  the  number  of  heart 
mentioned. 

Giomale  delle  Scienze  Med,  di  Torino.    1839. 


Cholestearine  in  Morbid  Fluids.    By  Professor  Nassb,  of  Marfoarg. 

In  three  cases  that  have  lately  occurred  to  him,  the  author  has  fonnd  platci 
of  cholestearine  in  the  fluid  products  of  disease. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  with  a  large  bronchocelef  of  thirty  yenv' 
standing,  which  baring  produced  considerable  dyspnoea  was  ponctored.  A 
large  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated,  and  in  a  portion  of  it  sent  to  the  aathor^ 
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SseoTered  at  once  fine  particles  of  cholestearine.  Under  the  microscope 
r  were  found  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  Tery  thin  qaadrilateral  tablets 
ui  aTerage  of  one  fiftieth  of  a  line  in  length,  and  with  well-defined  nearly 
It  angles.  Besides  the  cholestearine  the  fluid  contained  dark,  granular,  irre- 
iily«rouDded  globules,  which  probably  consisted  of  stearine,  some  oil-glo- 
s,  asd  lymph  and  blood-globules. 

lie  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  fifty  years  old,  with  a  very  large 
rian  dropsy.  The  fluid  that  was  removed  by  tapping  was  brownish,  and,  in 
ition  to  the  usual  salts,  contained  a  great  deal  of  albumen.  With  the  roicro-i 
le,  there  were  found  in  it  a  number  of  globules  of  oil,  blood  and  lymph,  and 
leroua  tablets  of  cholestearine,  which  measured  for  the  most  part  one 
elh  of  a  line  in  length.  There  was  no  fibrine  present  in  the  fluid  of  either 
or  the  preceding  case.  Half  a  year  afterwards  fluid  having  again  accumu- 
d  was  again  drawn  o£f.  It  now  contained  fibrine,  irregularly-formed  pus- 
Mies,  and  scattered  fat-globules,  but  no  cholestearine,  nor  were  any  traces  of 
latter  found  in  the  fluid  removed  by  a  still  later  operation, 
a  the  third  case,  the  fluid  was  taken  from  an  abscess  that  had  formed  in  con« 
aence  of  the  irritation  of  an  anchylosed  shoulder-joint.  It  was  found  to  con- 
I  imperfectly-formed  pus- globules,  globules  of  coagulable  lymph,  minute 
pe  of  oil,  flocculi  of  fibrine,  and  large  tablets  of  cholestearine  exactly  like 
se  already  described.  Ten  days  after  none  such  could  be  found  in  the  fluid 
t  continued  to  be  sparingly  discharged  from  the  wound. 

MuUer's  Archiv,  1840.  Heft  iii.,  p.  267. 
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"Mgulatian  of  the  Blood  fifteen  hours  after  Death.    By  R.  Dunglison,  m.d., 

Philadelphia. 

From  a  late  number  of  the  Balletin  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American 
lilosophical  Society,"  (No.  12,  for  May,  June,  and  July,  l8mo,  pp.  216,)  we 
tnct  the  following  notice : 

"Dr.  Dunglison  gave  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  blood  that  flowed, 
dissection,  from  the  artenes  of  the  brain,  coagulated  fifteen  hours  after  the 
ith  of  the  individual. 

"The  patient  died  after  a  severe  agony,  and  after  an  illness  of  some  duration, 
r  which  mercury  had  been  administered  so  as  to  afiect  the  system  freely. 
I  opening  the  head  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were  found  turgid  with  blood, 
d  on  removing  the  brain  the  blood  flowed  from  them  and  coagulated. 
"Dr.  Dunglison  made  some  remarks  on  the  singularity  of  this  phenomenon, 
d  its  relations  to  physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  stated  that  it 
npletely  overthrew  the  views  of  those  who  believe  that  the  blood  is  either 
Netsed  of  a  vital  influence  or  receives  some  influence  from  the  living  vessels 
It  contain  it,  which  maintains  its  fluidity,  and  that  so  soon  as  it  is  removed 
to  these  influences  it  coagulates  or  dies.  In  this  case  the  blood  remained 
id,  and  coagulation  took  place  fifteen  hours  after  the  total  cessation  of  re- 
irition  and  circulation,  ana  after  the  blood  had  become  cold ;  circumstances 
swing  that  the  phenomena  is  wholly  physical  in  its  nature.** 
Of  this  case  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  until  after  death ; 
irwis  an  accurate  history  of  it  attainable.  The  patient  had  been  delivered 
Mmt  a  month  previously,  and  had  suffered  under  symptoms,  as  it  was  believed, 
^^tonitis,  for  which  she  was  bled  generally  and  locally,  and  had  taken  sniall 
>wsef  calomel,  which  produced  severe  salivation  with  considerable  ulceration 
{ the  gams.    Two  or  three  days  before  her  dissolution  she  was  affected  with 
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diarrhoea,  with  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  quick  and  feeble  poise,  and  consi 
rable  stupor,  passing  her  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily.  Under  these  syi 
toros  she  irradually  sank. 

Althoui^h  the  fact  that  blood  may  remain  fluid  in  the  Tessels  for  a  consi 
rable  time  after  death,  and  coagulate  when  removed  from  them,  has  been 
ticed  before,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  any  physiological  dedacti 
of  moment,  yet  it  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  physiological  enquirer. 

It  is  interesling  to  remark,  that  in  all  these  cases,  we  believe,  as  well  ai 
the  one  which  we  observed,  mercury  had  been  largely  administered,  and  it  i 
be  a  topic  for  farther  investigation,  whether  this  peculiarity  be  in  any  man 
connected  with  the  free  use  of  that  or  other  agents. 

American  Med,  Library  and  Intelligencer.    August  1,  18 


5 The  two  following  papers,  extracted  from  our  most  excellent  contempor 
hiladelphia,  are  very  valuable,  and  deserve  the  notice  of  surgeons.     ] 
wish  we  possessed  similar  records  from  our  own  great  hospitals.    We  are  soi 
to  be  unoer  the  necessity  of  omitting  the  tabular  views  of  the  whole  series 
cases,  having  room  for  the  results  only.] 

I.  Statistical  Account  of  tfie  Cases  of  Amputation  performed  at  the  Pennsyhes 
Hospital  from  January  1,  1838,  to  January  1, 1840.  By  G.  W,  Norris,  hJ) 
one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Institution. 

All  those  amputations  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  within  twent; 
four  hours  after  admission,  are  included  under  the  head  of  immediate,  tt 
patient  in  such  cases  having  been  brought  to  the  house  soon  after  the  receipt  i 
nis  injury.  With  one  exception,  the  common  circular  operation  was  pei 
formed,  and  the  stumps  were  all  dressed  so  as  to  procure  union  by  the  fir 
intention.  The  ordinary  mode  of  dressing  is  first  to  bring  the  flaps  togecki 
by  means  of  three  or  four  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  after  coverii 
the  lips  of  the  wound  with  lint  spread  with  cerate,  to  apply  a  small  cushion  ( 
charpie  over  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  and  to  secure  the  whole  with  a  baadii 
moderately  tight.  The  first  dressing  was  generally  made  on  the  third  or  foarl 
day,  and  repeated  daily  afterwards  till  cicatrization  was  complete. 

Of  eighty  amputations  on  seventy-nine  patients,  performed  during  a  term  ( 
ten  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  thirty-five  were  primary,  of  which  tweat) 
four  were  cured  and  eleven  died,  four  of  the  deaths  occurring  within  the  tweot; 
four  hours  immediately  following  it. 

Twenty  were  secondary,  of  which  thirteen  were  cured  and  seven  died. 

Twenty-five  were  for  tne  cure  of  chronic  affections,  of  which  twenty  wei 
cured  and  four  died. 

Thirty- two  of  the  amputations  were  of  the  upper  extremity,  of  which  twent] 
seven  were  cured  and  five  died. 

Forty-seven  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  of  which  thirty-one  were  cured  tf 
sixteen  died. 

Seven  were  amputations  at  the  joints,  of  which  four  were  cured  and  threediet 

13  of  the  79  operated  on,  were  under  20  yeard  of  age,  of  whom  12  were  cared  and  1  dia 
26  between  20  and  30,  10  T 

22  between  30  and  40,  15  7 

16  between  40  and  50,  0  T 

S  upwards  of  50,  2  were  cored, 

79  57  SS 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  two  tables  which  I  bt^ 
now  published  are, 

1.  That  amputation  with  us  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  operaUon  attendi 
with  much  danger  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  mortality  after  It  bcla 
lin3A. 
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2.  Thftt  the  cbancet  of  snccess  after  it  are  much  greater  in  persons  who  hare 
been  for  itome  time  suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  than  in  those  who  have  it 
done  while  enjojring  robust  healthy  the  mortality  in  the  former  class  of  cases 
being  1  in  6i,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  1  in  Sfr* 

3.  That  immediate  amputations  after  injuries  are  less  fatal  than  secondary 
operations,  the  mortality  after  the  former  being  1  in  3^,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  1  io  2f . 

4.  Tliat  amputation  of  the  lower  extremity  is  much  more  fatal  than  that  of 
the  superior  member,  the  mortality  after  the  former  being  1  in  2^,  while  in  the 
list-mentioned  class  of  cases  it  is  only  ]  in  6}. 

5.  That  the  danger  increases  with  the  age  of  the  individual  operated  on. 

II.  Statistics  of  the  Amputations  of  Large  Limbt  that  have  been  performed  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  with  Remarks.  By  Gbo.  Hatward,  m.d., 
one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Hospital. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  following  cases,  the  amputation  was  done  by  the 
circular  incision ;  the  flap  operation  was  adopted  occasionally,  whenever  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a  better  stump  could  be  made  by  it  than  by  the  other 
method.  The  dressings  were  always  of  a  light  and  simple  kind,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  small  compress  and  roller ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  surgeons  of  the  present  da^,  who  would  perhaps  regard  these  as 
nore  cumbersome  than  was  necessary.  If  the  bleeding  was  slight,  the  dressings 
were  applied  before  the  patient  left  the  operating  room  ;  but  if  there  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  oozing  from  the  veins,  it  was  deferred  till  a  few  hours  after. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  was  not  frequent,  though  it  sometimes  occurred ;  pressure 
WIS  generally  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  but  occasionally  it  was  found  necessary  to 
open  the  stump,  and  tie  one  or  more  vessels.  In  one  case  where  hemorrhage 
occured  twelve  days  after  the  operation,  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  posterior 
tSital  artery,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied.  No  one  who  had  secondary  hemor- 
ihage  died,  and  though  it  sometimes  debilitated  the  patient,  in  no  case  was  there 
my  permanently  injurious  effect  from  it.  In  all  the  cases  it  was  attempted  to 
heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  was  completely 
SBCcessful,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  it  was  only  partially  so.  It  has 
not  been  the  usual  practice  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  to  administer  an 
opbte  before  an  operation,  though  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  done.  In  one 
CISC  where  amputation  was  performed  on  a  patient  with  delirium  tremens, 
twelve  grvns  of  opium  were  given  shortly  before  the  operation;  he  became 
<irow8y  soon  after  and  recovered. 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  there  were  seventv  operations  on  sixty-seven 
pttients,  three  patients  having  two  limbs  removed.  In  one  of  these  three 
cisei,  one  operation  was  above  and  the  other  below  the  knee,  and  in  the  other 
two,  both  operations  were  below;  the  first  patient  died,  and  the  other  two 
'uu  well. 

Of  the  whole  number  operated  on,  fifteen  died  and  the  remainder  recovered, 
It  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  though  it  is  probable  that  in 
t<HQe  instances  the  disease  may  have  returned. 

There  were  thirty-four  patients  who  had  the  thigh  amputated,  and  one  of  these 
^tbe  other  leg  taken  off  at  the  same  time  below  the  knee ;  of  this  number, 
^  died.  Of  twenty-three  patients  whose  legs  were  amputated  below  the  knee, 
twohsring  both  legs  removed,  five  died ;  and  of  the  ten  who  had  an  arm  ampu- 
^M,  six  below  and  four  above  the  elbow,  one  died. 

This  goes  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opiniop  among  surgeons,  that  amputation^ 
<^  the  lower  extremities  is  more  often  tollowed  by  fatal  consequences  than  that 
<^the  upper,  and  that  death  takes  place  more  frequeutly  after  amputation  of  the 
tUgh,  than  after  that  of  the  leg.     More  than  a  quarter  of  those  whose  thighs 
"^^^  UDpatated  died,  while  there  was  but  little  more  than  one  death  in  five 

^^  SU  «0.  XXI.  VT 
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amon^  those  whose  le^s  were  removed  below  the  knee,  and  only  one  of  the  ten 
whose  arms  were  amputated.  This  patient  too  died  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
operation  to  be  sure  did  not  arrest  the  disease,  but  apparently  contribute 
iiothinj(  to  the  fatal  result. 

This  table  tends  also  to  support  the  opinion,  that  patients  who  undergo  ampo- 
tation  for  chronic  diseases  are  much  more  likely  to  recover  than  those  in  whoa 
it  is  performed  in  consequence  of  recent  accidents.  Of  the  first  class,  then 
were  forty-five  patients  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  and  of  this  number  al 
recovered  but  six ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-two,  whose  limbs  were  re 
moved  on  account  of  recent  injuries,  no  less  than  ten  died,  being  nearly  half  o 
the  latter  and  less  than  one  in  seven  in  the  former. 

Tliis  fact  certainly  gives  support  to  the  opinion,  that  a  state  of  high  healtl 
is  not  favorable  to  surgical  operations ;  and  it  also  tends  to  show  that  deaC 
after  amputation  is  not  by  any  means  attributable  in  all  cases  to  the  operati<a 
alone ;  for  if  it  were,  the  proportion  of  deaths  should  be  as  large  among  o^ 
class  of  patients  as  among  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  t% 
result  is  influenced  very  much,  not  only  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  l^ 

Eatient,  and  the  disease  or  injury  for  which  the  operation  is  performed,  but  al^ 
y  the  period  at  which  it  is  done.     I  have  before  said  that  I  thought  that  ampo 
tation  was  "often  performed  when  it  might  have  been  avoided.**    But  this  re- 
mark applies  principally  to  cases  of  recent  injury.     In  those  of  chronic  diseases 
of  tlie  limbs,  the  error  is  more  apt  to  be  of  the  opposite  character ;  the  operation 
is  either  not  performed,  or  if  done  at  all,  frequently  not  till  it  is  too  late.    It 
cannot  be  denied,  1  think,  that  there  is  a  disposition  at  the  present  day  to  defer 
amputation  too  long  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs;  there  is  an  unwillingness  Co 
admit  that  the  morbid  affection  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  the 
operation  is  too  often  postponed  till  other  parts  become  affected,  or  the  systeia 
Is  worn  down  by  continued  irritation.    At  length  the  limb  is  removed ;  but  the 
patient,  already  exhausted  by  disease  and  long  suffering,  is  hurried  to  hisesd 
Dy  the  very  means  that  might  have  saved  him,  if  they  had  been  earlier  employed. 
If  amputation  is  frequently  too  long  delayed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  limbs* 
it  is,  I  fear,  very  often  resorted  to  in  recent  injuries  earlier  than  it  should  be. 
Many  limbs  that  have  been  removed,  might  probably  have  been  saved ;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  rare  that  much  inconvenience  would  follow  from  i 
little  delay. 

In  most  cases  of  accident  sufficiently  severe  to  justify  amputation,  the  whole 
system  has  suffered  a  great  shock,  and  an  operation  at  this  time,  before  reactiot 
is  fairly  established,  is  very  likely  to  cut  off  what  little  chance  the  patient  might 
otherwise  have  of  recovery.  While  the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  aclioo  of 
the  heart  is  feeble,  the  local  injury  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  perceived,  and  iddt 
nothing  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  An  operation  cannot  be  required  then;  tod 
yet  how  often  it  is  done  at  that  period,  the  better  judgment  of  the  sQn[icd 
attendant  sometimes  being  overruled  by  the  importunate  interference  of  tho 
bystanders. 

If  the  injury  be  not  so  serious  as  to  cause  almost  immediate  death,  reictioe 

usually  comes  on  with  proper  management  in  a  few  hours,  and  then,  if  i> 

operation  be  necessary,  it  can  be  done  with  a  much  greater  prospect  of  socceffi 

With  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  on,  it  appears  that  there  were 

Under  20  }-ears  of  age  13,  of  this  numbei  1  died. 

Over  SO  and  not  exceeding  30        „         31,  „  8    „ 

f»     30  ,,  40        ,,  0,  ,,  3     „ 

».     "JO  „  50         „  10,  „  2     „ 

»>     50  „  60         ,,  3,  „  I     „ 

OrerTO        „  1,  „  0    „ 

Whole  number,  67,  No.  of  deaths,  IS, 
American  Jtntmal  of  Medical  Sriewret.     Afi^,  1840. 
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On  the  Bffecii  nf  7  en^tenmce  Societies  in  diminishing  Sickness  and  Mortality  among 
the  Troops  in  India.    By  Wm.  Bell,  Surgeon  of  the  C&roeroDiaDS,  Calcutta. 

Thb  Temperance  Society  of  the  Cameronians  was  established  about  two 
yean  af  o,  and  though  the  numbers  have  fluctuated  considerably,  yet  upon  the 
vrbote  it  has  been  well  supported,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  influence 
liai  been  most  farorable  both  on  the  health  and  on  the  morals  of  the  regiment. 
In  December,  1837*  the  averaga  monthly  strength  had  been  121 ;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1828,  it  remained  159,  having  fluctuated  in  the  mean  time  from  208  to 
106.  These  alterations  are  to  be  accounted  for,  in  some  degree,  by  the  arrival 
<rf  detachments  of  invalids  and  recruits,  which  generally  interrupt  for  a  time  the 
steadiness  of  the  corps  The  effect  in  health  during  1837>  was  that  of  the 
society  the  per  centage  of  sick  amounted  to  3  j,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
Co  101}.  During  1838,  the  average  daily  sick  of  the  sodety  has  been  6)  per 
cent,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  9  per  cent. 

These  results,  however  gratifying,  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
tKBefits  of  the  society;  for  a  number  of  men  whose  constitutions  had  been 
raiaed  by  dissipation  became  members,  and  several  such  remained  in  hospital 
aeariv  the  whole  year,  until  the^  were  invalided.    The  admissions  of  the  last 

rar  have  been  of  the  society  1  in  25,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
iall. 

This  is  the  first  instance  I  believe  of  any  regiment  stationed  in  Fort  William, 

laving  established  a  regular  Temperance  Society,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a 

daty  to  point  out  such  favorable  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  corps,  as  may 

&iny  be  attributed,  more  or  less,  to  its  influence,  in  order  that  others  may  be 

ladaced  to  seek  for  the  same  results  by  the  adoption  of  similar  institutions. 

lit  The  deaths  in  the  regimental  hospital  have  been  in  1837,  26,  and  in 
183B,  22,  whereas  the  average  mortality  in  Fort  William,  for  a  period  of  four- 
to  years  previously,  had  been  seventy-two  nearly. 

2d.  Tht  spirits  drunk  in  the  canteen  have  been  for  1837»  9673  gallons  less, 
ttdfor  1838,  8242  gallons  less  than  the  regiment  was  entitled  to  draw. 

dd.  Daring  the  above  two  years,  the  beer  sold  in  the  canteen  amounts  to  156 
^fiheads,  46i  gallons,  and  the  wine  to  326  dozen. 

This  consnmption  of  beer  and  wine  is  not  quoted  as  very  creditable  or  praise- 
worthy, but  as  a  proof  that  the  use  of  spirits,  in  a  great  degree,  was  abandoned, 
«*ea  by  those  who  did  not  choose  to  be  particularly  abstemious  with  regard  to 
their  beverage. 

4tk.  The  remittances  by  the  men  to  their  friends  at  home,  and  to  the  Edin- 
bojrii  Sarings'  Bank,  were  for  1837,  £587  18«.  9d.,  and  for  1838,  £763  As,  6d. 

Ibis  is  not  quoted  as  a  remarkably  large  sum,  being  smaller  than  those  of 
prefions  years,  but  as  a  proof  that  even  on  half  batta  stations,  and  where  the 
Captations  to  spend  money  are  numerous,  the  soldier  who  can  avoid  dissipation 
^  both  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  provide,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the 
^vttre  confort  of  himself  or  his  friends. 

5th.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  India,  it  appears  that  the  consump- 
^  of  spirits  has  diminished  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  10,000,  12,000, 
^14,000  gallons  to  2516. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  change  ? 

It  may  depend  on  more  causes  than  one  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
^f  is  the  establishment  of  a  Temperance  Society,  and  its  principles. 

6th.  There  are  other  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  such  as 
^decrease  of  liver  complaints  from  111,  140,  and  135,  as  in  the  years  1832-33 
"^»  to  82,  and  to  50,  as  during  the  last  year ;  but  this  may  be  partly  owing 
pother  causes,  besides  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  as  to  change  of  climate, 
^  the  upper  to  the  lower  provinces,  &c. ;  yet  a  comparison  of  the  tables  will 
^  the  great  superiority  in  regard  to  health  in  the  Cameronian  over  any  other 
^^  that  hu  e^er  been  stationed  in  Fort  William. 
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7th.  At  Tempernnce  Sodeties  hsTe  been  formed  in  moat  of  theQaeen'*  com 
■crvini;  in  Benffal.the  rollowingabBtrtctUbereadded,  thowin^  theretiilt  of  rbe 
whole  from  the  Ist  January  to  30tb  Juoe,  1838,  M  drftwn  up  by  <he  lospectotr^ 
GeDeral. 
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[The  preceding  paper  compriaea  only  a  ema]]  part  of  the  evidence  comiDDiii- 
caled  lo  the  pulilic  on  thia  rilul  subject,  and  all  Ijavio);  the  snine  bearioj^.  iF 
tolal  abstinence  from  i n to xicaiin^ drinks  generally  eiiould  be  substituted  in  Jnilit 
for  the  abstinence  from  apintuuua  limiors  only,  we  bave  no  doubt  but  tbe  reiulu 
wotild  be  greatly  mure  striking  Etill.J 
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(FOR   TUB   QUAHTRH    EKDING    NOVBMBBS  30,    1840.} 

CaK  of  dangeroui  Utr.rine  Haiiorr/iage  in  whic/i  Tran^usion  wM  Succeufulln  f' 
ploi/ed,  with  tome  obs'rvationi  tm  the  more  Jreqiitnl  cspaliency  of  thai  operate- 
By  KicHABD  Oliver,  m.d..  Carlisle. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1S37,  I  was  called  to  attend  tbe  wife  of  John  Cook,  i 
weaver,  living  at  Eden  PInoe,  about  a  mile  from  my  house.  :!>he  had  been  at- 
tended by  a  midwife,  and  hud  a'l^en  birth  to  a  child  at  its  full  time  in  tbe  coniK 
of  the  previous  night.  The  patient  wag  about  forty-two  years  of  iLge,  and  ibii 
waa  her  seventh  child.  I  found  her  at  six  a.h.  in  an  exceedingly  cxbuittd 
condition.  Blanched  by  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  which  no  adequate  roeaas  hid 
been  employed  to  aapprcss.  but  ivhich  had  no>v  ceaaed,  she  was  lying  nn  her 
back  in  a  Ktate  of  imperfect  consciotisnehs,  with  the  pulse  at  the  wriei  barrly 

Eerceptlhle,  riuw  and  then  moaning  lowly,  and  casting  about  her  arms.  Ahuat 
alf  a  glaaa  of  ruin  with  a  little  water  was  immediately  given  to  her,  and  ikw, 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  beef  tea,  was  repealed  two  or  three  times  at  iiiicnah 
of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  After  each  dose  she  appeared  to  bet 
little  refreshed,  but  upon  the  whole  the  symptoms  of  collapse  was  gaiBiof 
ground.  About  half-past  seven  o'clock  brandy  was  aubtliluted  for  tbe  nua, 
and  the  dose  was  increased  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  with  the  addition  of  a  dncba 
of  ariimatlL-  spirit  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  to  cmf 
aecond  or  third  portion.    The  same  deceitful  promises  of  reaction  were  idc* 
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Cfedfd  by  the  same  progressive  indications  of  sinkiDg,  until  at  length,  about 
one  P.M.,  she  became  quite  unable  to  swallow.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  in 
the  carotids  had  not  been  perceptible  for  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  coma  was  now  complete.  Under  these  very  unpropitious  circumstances  I 
determined  upon  transfusion,  with  little  hope  of  success,  and  with  no  small 
compunction  for  having  thus  afforded  the  operation  so  little  fair  play.  At  half- 
ptst  one  P.M.  I  was  provided  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  performing  it ; 
ud  having  obtained  a  willing  supply  of  blood  from  three  of  the  patient's  kind- 
hearted  neighbours,  1  opened  a  vem  at  the  bend  of  her  arm,  and  with  the  assist- 
uce  of  two  of  my  professional  friends,  Mr.  Bowman,  surgeon  of  this  place, 
■ad  Dr.  Henry  Lonsdale,  now  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  Queen's  College, 
Edinburgh,  I  proceeded  cautiously  and  steadily  to  introduce  it. 

I  had  first  taken  care  to  see  that  the  instrument  was  in  proper  order,  and 
puticttlarly  that  I  should  have  the  syringe  and  its  tubes  free  from  air.    After 
one  or  two  gentle  strokes  with  the  piston,  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this 
point,  I  found  that  the  cup  attached  to  the  apparatus  was  so  small  that  it  could 
not  be  safely  used.     Unless  the  piston  was  elevated  very  slowly,  and  the  blood 
wu  supplied  very  steadily  to  the  cup,  there  was  great  risk  of  introducing  air 
iato  the  cylinder.    But  finding  that,  by  taking  a  common  basin  to  receive  the 
Uood,  and  by  drawing  it  up  thence  through  the  bottom  of  the  syringe,  I  could 
obfiate  this  danger,  I  laid  the  cup  aside  altogether.  With  this  simpler  arrange- 
ment I  passed  syringeful  after  syringeful  into  her  exhausted  veins,  pausmg 
from  time  to  time  to  mark  the  effects,  and  anxiously  watching  fur  some  glim- 
mering promise  of  the  return  of  energy  to  her  heart.    On  a  moderate  compu- 
tation we  had  already  transfused  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  she  still  lay  pulse- 
len  and  perfectly  insensible.    The  respiration,  however,  although  faint  and 
km,  was  distinct  and  regular ;  so  that,  however  small  the  amount  of  blood  in 
her  system  might  be,  there  was  still  some  undergoing  aeration  in  the  lungs  ; 
aadin  gradually  augmenting  its  quantity,  wemi^bt  possibly  contribute  to  raise 
her  ?ital  powers,  by  enabling  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  reach  the  nervous  centres. 
We  could  not  discern  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  we  might  be  quite  certain  that 
it  did  beat,  and  that  the  general  circulation,  although  thus  imperceptible,  was 
still  actually  carried  on.     We  had  yet  obtained  no  assurance  of  improvement, 
bot  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  by  proceeding  cautiously,  we  neither  had  done 
Bor  could  do  any  harm.     Without  this  expedient  the  poor  woman's  death  was 
ioeritable,  and  but  too  probable  we  then  thought  even  with  it ;  so,  disregard- 
in^^  the  cautions  given  upon  this  point,  we  determined  to  go  on.     Steadily  and 
^wly  the  blood  was  introduced  as  before,  until  at  length  we  imagined  that  the 
poke  became  faintly  perceptible  in  the  arm  ;  and  slight  as  it  was,  this  intima- 
tion of  the  heart's  increased  power  gave  us  no  small  encouragement.  After  per- 
>erering  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  we  had  the  very  perfect  gratification  of  wit- 
Muing  not  onlv  the  complete  restoration  of  the  circulating  power,  but  the 
vetom  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  ability  to  speak.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  the  subsequent  details  of  the  treatment  ana  of  the  recovery,  farther  than  to 
■mtion  that  she  went  on  very  favorably,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  moving 
>lH»at  in  her  family  as  usual.     She  remained  for  some  time  longer  rather  weak 
M  delicate,  but  beyond  an  occasional  slight  headacb,  and  a  tendency  to  cun- 
■tipation  and  flatulence,  she  suffered  from  none  of  the  more  prominent  and 
^itressing  symptoms  which  ordinarily  ensue  after  serious  losses  of  blood,  and 
1^  has  long  been,  and  still  remains,  in  very  good  health.    With  respect  to  the 
iltttity  of  blood  introduced  in  this  case,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  absolute 
Mcnrai^ ;  but  1  feel  quite  certain  that  I  am  below  the  mark  in  mentioning 
tventy-two  ounces.  From  each  of  the  three  individuals  who  supplied  the  blood, 
^  took  at  the  least  an  average  of  twelve  ounces  ;  and  although  we  did  not 
tttempt  to  measure  the  amount  of  it,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  at  all  events, 
Wmorethao  one- third  of  the  whole  was  lost  by  coagulation,  and  by  being 
^Wva  upon  the  ground  in  adjusting  and  preparing  the  instrument. 
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Obiervatiom  on  the  Diagnosit  and  Pathology  of  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Femur,    By  Robert  William  Smith,  a.m.,  m.r.la. 

[This  is  a  very  valuable  Memoir,  well  deserving  attentive  perusal.  We  i 
gret  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  tabular  view  of  the  cases  (each  of  whi 
IS  detailed  in  the  paper  and  illustrated  by  a  woodcut),  and  the  conclusions  c 
duced  therefrom  by  the  author.] 


Intracapsular  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur, 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
T 
8 
0 

10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
J9 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 


Name. 


Laurence  Magnire 
William  CoUinn    . 
Thomas  Maguire 
Dorah  Campbell 
Mary  GiU  . 
Esther  ChrisUe  . 
Mary  Lamb 
Margaret  Bonrke 
Margaret  Mylar    . 
A  Female    . 
Patrick  Doolan 
Michael  Curry 
Matthew  Reilly 
A  Female 
Sarah  Ashton   . 
Elizabeth  Casey 
Robert  Robinson 
EUen  Walker    . 
Laurence  Reilly 
Joseph  Seaton 
A  Female 
Thomas  Connolly 
Bridget  Misset 


Age. 


40 
36 
84 
75 
80 
60 
80 
90 
78 
65 
60 
40 
46 
65 
65 
50 
50 
70 
56 
90 
65 
50 
72 


Shortening. 


I  inch 

1 
h 

i 

i 

i 

1 

2 

U 

i 
1 

■t 

2 

I 
2 

li 

f 

1 


»> 

9* 
tt 
ft 
»> 
>» 
» 
It 
ft 
t» 
tt 
9t 
tt 
>• 
»t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Position  of  the 
Foot. 


Eversion 


tt 
It 
t» 
t» 
tt 
It 
ti 
tt 
tt 

19 
9t 
»» 
» 


Inversion 
Eversion 


ti 
ti 
tt 
ti 


Period  of  Survive 
after  the  Receij»i 
of  the  lojuiy. 


14  days 

2  months. 
Not  known. 

1  year. 
14  days. 

2  months. 
Not  known. 

7  years. 

1  month. 

4  montfai. 
Not  known. 

0  yean. 

Not  known. 

Several  yean. 

7  days. 
Several  yean. 

7  years. 
Several  yesn. 
10  days. 
10  weeks. 


Extracapsular  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur, 


Patrick  Murphy   . 
Alicia  Harris    . 
James  Stanford 
A.*B.  aman 
Maiy  Kelly 
EUen  Bryan 
Patrick  Grant  . 
Margaret  Connolly 
Thomas  Murphy 


80 

70 

67 

50 

56 

65 

70 

89 

41 

inch 


2 

H 

2 
2 

U 

n  >» 

Not  known 


» 
tt 

tt 

9» 
>t 


Inversion 
Eversion 


It 
tt 
*> 

9* 
99 


14  days. 
8  days. 

11         M 

5  weeks. 
5  days. 

18    ,. 
A  fewwedci. 


Impacted  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur,  external  to  the  Capsule, 


John  Summers 
Mary  M'Kenna 
Catherine  Egan 
Sarah  Denny    . 
Alicia  Sherlock 
James  Power 
A.  B.  a  female 
Not  known 
Bryan  Dunn     . 


74 

52 

60 

70 

64 

54 

80 

... 

60 

1|  inch 
« 

1 

i 

•i 

Not  known 


»t 

» 
tt 

tt 


9» 


Eversion 

19 

Inversion 
Eversion 


It 


2  months. 

4  days. 

1  month. 

1      tt 
15  weeks. 

5  months. 
Not  known. 

.*•    ... 
13  days. 


In^foeted  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur,  internal  to  the  Cepeule. 
42  I  Owen  Cnrran    .        »  |  "^O  |         ^  inch      [      Erersion.    |    lyeargclOmo. 
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lat  has  been  stated  io  the  preceding  pages,  and  from  the  evidence 
r  the  post-mortem  examination  of  fifty  specimens  of  fractures  of  the 
B  femur,  forty-two  of  which  ha?e  been  detailed,  I  think  I  am  justified 
^  the  following  conclusions : 

^ht  degree  of  shortening,  removable  by  the  extension  of  the  limb,  in- 
racture  within  the  capsular  ligament.  2.  The  degree  of  shortening, 
fracture  is  within  the  capsular  ligament,  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
B  inch,  or  one  inch  and  a  half.  3.  The  degree  of  shortening,  when 
re  is  within  the  capsule,  varies  chiefly  according  to  the  extent  of  la- 
'  the  fibro-synovial  folds  which  invest  the  neck  of  the  femur.  4.  In 
I  of  intracapsular  fracture  the  injury  is  not  immediately  followed  by 
of  the  limb.  5.  This  absence  of  shortening  is  generally  owing  to 
ty  of  the  fibro-synovial  folds.  6.  In  such  cases  the  retraction  of  the 
M:cur  suddenly,  many  weeks  afrer  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  7*  This 
Taction  of  the  limb,  which  indicates  a  fracture  within  the  capsule,  is, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental  laceration  of  the  fibro-synovial  folds, 
gree  of  shortening,  when  the  fracture  is  external  to  the  capsule  and 
«d,  varies  from  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half,  to  two  inches  or  two 
a  half.  9.  When  a  great  degree  of  shortening  occurs  immediately 
eceipt  of  the  injury,  we  usually  find  a  comminuted  fracture  external 
isule.  10.  The  extracapsular  facture  is  generally  accompanied 
e  with  displacement  of  one  or  both  trochanters.  IK  The  extra- 
Impacted  fracture  is  generally  accompanied  by  fracture  without 
tnt  of  one  or  both  trochanters.  12.  In  such  cases  the  fracture  of 
ises  unites  more  readily  than  that  of  the  cervix.  13.  The  de- 
»rtening,  when  the  fracture  is  impacted,  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
I  inch  and  a  half.  14.  The  exuberant  growths  of  bone  met  with  in 
have  been  by  many  erroneously  considered  to  be  merely  for  the  pur- 
pporting  the  acetabulum  and  the  neck  of  the  femur.  15.  The  diffi- 
certaining  crepitus,  and  of  restoring  the  limb  to  its  natural  length 
ief  diagnostic  signs  of  the  impacted  fracture.  16.  The  position  of 
as  much  influenced  by  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and  the  relative 
the  fragments,  as  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  17*  Inversion  of 
ay  occur  in  the  intracapsular,  extracapsular,  or  impacted  fracture  of 
f  the  femur.  18.  When  in  the  intracapsular  fracture  the  lower  frag- 
iced  in  front  of  the  upper,  the  foot  is  usually  inverted.  19.  When 
acapsular  fracture  with  impaction,  the  superior  is  driven  into  the 
gment,  so  as  to  leave  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  in  front  of  the 
e  foot  is  generally  inverted.  20.  In  cases  of  comminuted  extracap- 
ire  without  impaction,  but  with  separation  and  displacement  of  the 
i,  the  foot  may  be  turned  either  inwards  or  outwards,  and  will  gene 
in  in  whatever  position  it  has  been  accidentally  placed.  21.  The 
on  by  bone  of  the  intracapsular  fracture  is  most  likely  to  occur, 
fracture  is  also  impacted.  22.  Severe  contusion  of  the  hip-joint^ 
ralysis  of  the  muscles  which  surround  the  articulation,  is  liable  to  be 
i  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  23.  The  presence  of 
sumatic  arthritis  may  not  only  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  tracture  ex- 
ae  bone  is  entire,  but  also  when  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
V  may  render  diagnosis  difficult  as  to  the  seat  of  the  injury  with  re* 
I  capsule.  24.  Severe  contusion  of  the  hip-joint,  previously  the  seat 
rheumatic  arthritis,  and  the  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
I  the  two  cases  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other, 
tarticular  symptom  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  separately 
must  be  looked  upon  as  equivocal :  the  union  of  all  can  alone  lead 

liagnosis. 
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On  Nervous  or  Spasmodic  Asthma.    By  Robbrt  J.  Graves,  m.d.,  of  Dublin. 

[Thb  following'  is  only  a  part  of  the  very  interesting  section  on  Asthma, 
the  article  "On  the  Treatment  of  various  Diseases/*  m  the  last  number  of  ti 
Dublin  Journal,  by  this  eminent  physician.] 

It  is  evident,  that  to  account  for  the  spasmodic  symptoms  of  asthma,  i 
need  not  have  recourse,  with  Doctor  Clutterbuck,  to  the  diaphragm  or  inic 
costal  muscles,  but  to  the  muscles  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  tbemselve 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  those  who  have  returned  to  tl 
opinions  professed  by  our  predecessors,  are  not  so  much  mistaken  as  their  o 
ponents  pretend.  Even  when  the  paroxysm  is  intense  in  degree  and  duratio 
where  the  patient  is  obliged  to  sit  up  half  the  night ;  where  any  attempt  to  1 
down  produces  symptoms  of  asphyxia;  where  hours  are  spent  in  extreme  di 
tress  with  lividity  or  face  and  lips,  gasping,  loud  wheexing,  and  great  fulness  < 
the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck ;  even  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  attac 
may  be  nothing  but  a  fit  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma.  A  person  thus  affecU 
may  spend  a  whole  night  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  yet,  towards  mor 
ing,  he  may  sleep  a  few  hours,  and  awake  refreshed  and  comparatively  free  fro 
dyspnoea,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  may  be  able  to  go  up  stairs  quickly,  m; 
ride,  even  hunt  without  difficulty.  I  have  in  my  recollection,  the  cases  < 
several  young  men  subject  to  severe  paroxysms  of  asthma  for  five  or  six  nigh 
in  succession,  and  who,  immediately  after  the  paroxysm  disappeared,  could  n 
any  active  exercise  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  and  healthj  of  their  companion 

These  facts  establish  the  existence  of  a  disease  deservmg  the  name  of  spa 
modic  asthma,  and  show  that  very  violent  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  mi 
occur  in  persons  free  from  organic  affection  of  tne  heart  or  lung.  When,  hoi 
ever,  any  permanent  change  in  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatin 
apparatus  exists,  then  such  changes  become  the  exciting  causes  of  paroxysn 
of  dyspnoea,  often  closely  resembling  true  spasmodic  asthma,  but  readilv  di 
tinguishable  from  it,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  history  of  the  patient 
sufferings  and  his  state  between  the  fits.  I  have  now  met  with  so  many  cases  « 
young  persons  in  whom  no  trace  of  any  organic  complication  existed,  that 
seems  to  me  more  than  probable,  that  spasmodic  asthma  is  not  so  rare  a  diseai 
as  is  imagined.  In  a  little  boy,  some  particulars  of  whose  case  I  formerly  pal 
lished,  the  attacks  were  frequent,  violent,  and  to  all  appearance,  purely  spa 
modic ;  he  got  a  very  severe  paroxysm  of  gout  (hereditary  from  both  his  hih 
and  mother^  in  his  foot,  and  has  never  since  had  asthma,  though  four  years  ha^ 
now  elapsed,  and  he  has  been  subject  to  all  the  excitement  and  violent  exereis( 
of  a  public  school.  Mr.  Fleming,  now  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Sir  Phil' 
Crampton,  attended  with  me  a  young  gentleman,  aged  about  twelve,  who  wi 
subject  to  violent  dyspnoea,  increased  by  even  the  most  gentle  exercise ;  inde< 
for  many  months  he  could  not  walk  even  quietly  in  his  room,  without  incurrii 
the  risk  of  suffocation  for  want  of  breath,  attended  with  palpitation,  wheexiuj 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  asphyxia;  every  remedy  we  could  devi 
was  tried  most  perseveringly  for  a  year,  without  the  slightest  benefit,  when  1 
got  typhus  fever,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped,  but  since  his  recovery,  1 
has  never  had  even  the  least  vestige  of  his  former  complaint.  These  two  cas< 
exemplify,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  influence  which  the  general  state  of  tl 
constitution  often  exerts  on  local  affections. 

Asthma,  like  all  other  nervous  diseases,  is  subject  to  the  most  unaccountab 
variations,  and  is  most  uncertain  as  to  the  effects  which  our  remedies,  or  tl 
influence  of  physical  agencies,  produce.  The  following  is  an  example.  1 
December,  1839,  1  attended  two  gentlemen  residing  in  the  same  street,  ai 
each  about  forty-five  years  old ;  neither  was  liable  to  any  other  disease,  and  the 
were  both  short  and  stout ;  on  a  very  cold  morning  I  found  one  of  them  very  i 
indeed ;  he  had  not  slept  at  all  during  the  night,  and  had  every  moment  been  n 
the  point  of  smothering  from  asthmatic  dyspnoea.  The  extreme  violence  i 
Che  paroxysm  he  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  his  bed-room  chimney  had  smoke 
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occMionally  daring  the  night,  and  the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
open  the  window  to  let  out  the  smoke,  i  ordered  him  to  change  his  room,  and 
1  then  proceeded  to  fisit  his  neighbour,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a  room  full  of 
iiDoke ;  he  apologized  to  me  for  introdncinc^  me  into  so  disagreeable  an  atmos- 
phere, and  explained,  that  when  the  fit  of  asthma  became  very  bad,  the  only 
sore  means  of  obtaining  relief,  which  be  knew  of,  was  to  get  a  good  coal  fire 
lighted  in  the  grate,  which  being  done,  he  made  his  servant  occasionalljr  obstruct 
t^  progress  of  the  smoke  up  the  chimney,  and  thus  maintain  a  certain  density 
ofimoke  in  the  room  ;  this  never  failed,  he  assured  me,  to  bring  relief.  This 
geotleman  was  of  very  active  habits,  was  agent  to  several  large  properties,  and 
coDseqaently  obliged  to  travel  much  about  the  country ;  experience  had  proved 
to  him,  that  he  could  derive  no  benefit  from  turf  smoke,  andjtherefore  he  never 
stopped  at  any  inn  where  they  had  no  other  fuel  but  turf,  as  he  felt  himself  in- 
Kcure  unless  he  could  procure  coal  smoke  in  case  of  an  asthmatic  attack.  Such 
i&^crafies  will  ever  baffle  the  researches  of  the  mere  morbid  anatomists,  but 
tffoftl  a  useful  lesson  to  the  practical  physician. 

The  phenomena  of  this  disease  are  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  na- 
tore  of  what  has  been  termed  wheezing.  A  person  subject  to  asthma,  who  has 
been  breathing  tranquilly  the  whole  evening,  may  be  attacked  towards  midnight 
with  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  a  wheezing  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  on  the 
stiirs;  this  will  continue  for  several  hours,  and  then  terminate,  in  some  with  a 
copioos  discharge  of  sputa,  in  others  without  any  expectoration  whatever.  When 
we  apply  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  of  a  person  so  affected,  we  hear  a  great 
Bomber  of  bronchitic  rales,  showing  that  the  larger  and  smaller  tubes  are  both 
engorged ;  this  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of  dry  asthma,  where 
tbere  is  no  expectoration,  and  where  the  fit  terminates  in  a  few  hours,  without 
leivingbehina  the  slightest  trace  of  pulmonary  derangement.  Hence  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  sounds  of  various  characters  and  remarkable  intensity 
Biy  be  produced  without  any  inflammation  whatever,  and  in  fact  without  any 
remarksLble  alteration  in  the  secreting  functions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
bnoe,  and  that  these  sounds  may  wholly  disappear  where  there  has  been  no  ex- 
pectoration, and  consequently  where  the  bronchial  tubes  have  not  been  cleared 
OBt.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  held  in  memorv.  Stethoscopists,  when  they 
heir  bronchial  rales,  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  tne  existence  of  bronchial  in- 
fluDmation ;  but  here,  with  distinct  proofs  of  the  absence  of  inflammation,  you 
my  have  a  maximum  of  bronchial  rales,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  you 
may  not  have  a  single  sound  at  the  very  points  where  so  many  were  audible  be- 
fore. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  received  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bronchial  rales,  are  still  open  to  discussion.  The  practical  inference, 
bwever,  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  we  should  study  such  rales  with  great 
ittention,  and  in  connexion  with  other  signs  and  symptoms,  lest  we  be  induced 
|o  treat  antipblogistically  a  case  in  which  depletion  might  be  uncalled  for  or  in- 
jvioas,  an  error  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  those  who  rely  too  exclusively 
«  physical  signs. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is 
^DcrUly  known,  except  that  it  is  often  serviceable  to  stupe  the  whole  chest 
wiriiig  the  fit  with  flannel  wruug  out  of  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne ;  and  that, 
iosoioe,  much  advantage  is  derived  from  small  but  very  frequently  repeated 
^otes  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  good  tincture  of 

tutor. 

Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,     Nov,  1840. 


On  the  Use  of  Tincture  of  the  Muriate  of  Iron  in  Diabetes  Mellitus, 
By  Charles  Clay,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Manchester. 

Thb  following  three  cases  yielded  so  decidedly  to  the  use  of  the  tinct.  fc.  r. 
■AV'P.L.,  i^r  many  other  remedies  had  been  tried,  that  I  trust  that  placing 
^hefore  the  pablic  will  be  the  means  of  testing  its  merits  still  further.    It 
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18  qaite  necessary,  in  order  to  succeed,  to  give  it  in  large  doses,  as  I  ha?e  re- 
peatedly tried  the  same  remedy  io  small  doses  without  anv  effect.  The  cases  ] 
am  about  to  give  were  of  sufiBcient  standing  as  to  time  and  obstinacv  (and  coold 
only  be  considered  bad  cases),  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  trial  of  any  ne^ 
remedy  was  perfectly  justifiable. 

Cask  i.  James  Newton,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Februaij,  1836,  aged  /£ 
years,  bad  been  for  two  years  suffering  from  diabetic  flows  of  urine,  %vbich  foi 
nine  months  had  considerably  increased ;  he  bad  been  under  the  care  of  diffe* 
rent  persons,  and  a  variety  or  remedies  were  tried,  but  no  abatement  of  the 
svmptoms  was  observable.  When  he  applied  to  me  the  quantity  of  urine  dis* 
cnarged  was  nine  pounds  and  a  half  by  weight  in  twenty-four  hours,  fuUj 
charged  with  saccharine  matter ;  his  appearance  was  emaciated,  anxious  coun- 
tenance, and  a  dry,  furred  tongue.  After  trying  various  plans,  without  anj 
apparent  benefit  (with  the  exception  of  temporary  relief,  for  a  few  days,  by  the 
exhibition  of  nitrous  acid),  at  last,  without  any  particular  hope  of  benefit,  1 
ordered  the  following  mixture : 

Tincture  of  opium,  3js8 ; 

Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  3ij ; 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  grs.  viij ; 

Distilled  water,  J  vj.    An  ounce  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

After  continuing  this  formula  for  three  davs,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  i 
sensible  abatement  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  but  still  as  fully  charged  with  sac- 
charine matter;  in  five  days  more  (that  is,  eight  from  the  commencement),  the 
abatement  continued;  the  countenance  less  anxious,  tongue  clean,  and  evi. 
dently  improving  in  constitution.  On  the  eighteenth  day  barely  four  pounds  of 
urine  were  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  little  saccharine  matter 
could  be  detected.  In  four  weeks,  with  a  continuation  of  the  medicine,  he  ap- 
peared in  perfect  health,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  ceased  taking  medidna 
entirely,  and  since  has  had  no  return  of  the  complaint. 

Case  ii.  W.  Grundy,  aged  30,  of  Hurst,  came  under  my  care  in  April,  1838. 
after  being  treated  by  different  persons  without  any  apparent  benefit.  From  the 
decided  success  of  the  tinct.  fer.  mur.  in  the  case  of  Newton,  I  began  imme- 
diately with  the  same  dose,  as  above  stated.  The  quantity  of  urine  was,  at  the 
commencement,  eight  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  full  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter. For  five  days  no  improvement  in  either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  dis- 
charge was  observable ;  after  that  time,  however,  the  abatement  began  to  show 
itself  but  without  any  diminution  of  the  saccharine  principle.  On  the  four- 
teenth day,  the  diminution  of  the  discharge  was  remarkable,  not  more  thar 
three  pounds  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  character  of  the  urine 
much  less  sweet.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  discharge  was  natural  in  qua- 
lity as  well  as  quantity,  and  before  the  expiration  of  five  weeks  he  left  off  taking 
medicine. 

Case  hi.  Mary  Wild,  aged  56,  of  Ashton,  had  been  subject  to  a  diabetic  dis- 
charge for  eight  months ;  her  general  health  had  for  some  time  been  very  pre- 
carious, from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge :  about  seven  pounds 
and  a  half  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  case  the  saccharine  maUd 
was  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  former  cases.  1  gave  the  tinct.  fer.  mur.  mixt. 
for  six  days,  when  a  slight  abatement  was  observable  ;  but  on  the  twelfth  da| 
the  quantity  was  more  than  at  the  commencement  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  abate- 
ment again  showed  itself :  and,  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  four  weeks,  kepi 
continually  decreasing.  At  this  time  pleuritic  symptoms  called  for  a  cessatioc 
of  these  remedies  and  the  substitution  of  others,  during  which  time  a  slight  in- 
crease of  urine  came  on ;  but  on  going  on  with  the  old  medicine  the  improve 
ment  returned.  She  finally  ceased  takmg  medicine  at  the  end  of  eight  vftAm 
feeling  her  health  ouite  restored,  and  has  had  no  return  since.  The  date  o* 
this  case  was  March,  1840. 

Lancet.     Oct.  10«  1840. 
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DR.    CARSWELL. 

iguisbed  pathologist  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  honorable 
office  of  physician  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  We  ba?e  much  plea- 
a  place  in  our  pages  to  the  following  highly  complimentary  ad- 
d  to  him  on  resigning  his  chair  in  Uni?ersity  College.  We  entirely 
sentiments  contained  in  it,  as  we  believe  that  the  profession  does 
more  honest  or  more  successful  cultivator  of  pathological  science, 
orable  roan,  than  Dr.  Carswell. 


'arswbll,  M.D.,  Profeuor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Univeruty 
London,  and  Physician  to  University  ColUge  Hospital,  4rc.  /^c* 

Indents  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  University  College  bafc 
iich  regret  that  they  are  about  to  lose  the  advantages  which  they 
ved  from  your  services  as  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and 
clinical  instructors.  The  painful  feeling  witn  which  they  con- 
r  separation  from  them  is,  however,  accompanied  with  all  the 
admits  of,  by  their  being  enabled  to  indulge  the  hope  and  the  be- 
bauge  you  are  about  to  make  is  calculated  to  prove  advantageous 
tore  especially  in  the  prospect  it  affords  to  vou  of  a  degree  of 
hey  have  observed  with  sorrow  to  be  apparently  inconsistent  with 
of  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  with  which  you  have  been 

it  now  permit  you  to  depart  without  offering  you  their  most 
ince  how  highly  they  appreciate  the  honour  of  having  had  for 
>ne  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  scienti6c 
ley  look  back  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  the  valuable  infor- 
ive  derived  from  your  labours,  and  to  the  rare  and  high  example 
ted  love  for  science  and  devotion  to  its  interests,  which  your  con- 
ied  them.  Of  your  private  virtues  they  forbear  to  say  much ; 
le  sentiments  and  conduct,  your  unsullied  integrity,  the  urbanity 
ler,  and  your  eminently  disinterested  kindness  are  familiar  to  all 

the  least  acquaintance  with  you  ;  and  they  desire  to  assure  vou, 
unostentatious  and  unobtrusive  have  been  the  acts  by  which  these 

been  manifested,  they  have  nevertheless  not  passed  unobserved, 
e  unremembered. 

i  offer  you  their  warm  congratulations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
ippointment,  that  your  merits  have  been  appreciated  by  a  sove- 
i  distinguished  by  his  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  as  bv  bis 
ances  and  high  station ;  and  they  now  take  leave  of  you,  with  the 

their  sincere  desire  that  the  change  you  are  about  to  make  may 

of  all  the  advantages  you  expect  from  it,  and,  especially,  that  ic 
he  perfect  restoration  of  your  health,  and  the  enjoymenu  i&ie^^ 
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rable  from  health,  which  they  know  you  have  sacrificed  in  their  lenrice.   Wher- 
e?er  you  are,  be  assured  you  will  be  attended  by  their  f^ratefiil  remembrances, 
and  by  their  deeply-felt  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 
October  20, 1840.  John  Taylor,  Chairman. 

(replt.) 

To  the  Students  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  University  College, 

Gentlemen, — ft  gives  me  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure  to  receire  from  yon 
such  a  public  testimony  of  your  kindness  and  esteem ;  and  to  have  it  thus  made 
known  to  me,  that  I  part  from  you  with  the  assurance  that  I  carry  with  me  yoar 
sincere  wishes  for  mv  health,  my  future  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

The  honour,  gentlemen,  has  been  mine — that  of  havinfp  oeen  your  teacher ; 
and,  if  you  look  back  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  the  valuable  information 
you  say  you  have  received  from  my  labours,  and  which,  in  your  opinion,  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  medicine,  the  more  do  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  and  to  avow  that  your  appro- 
bation of  my  humble  merits  is,  indeed,  no  small  reward  for  whatever  sacrifice  1 
may  have  made  to  the  attainment  of  such  gratifying  and  important  results. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  your  opinion  of  my  character  in  my  sodal  rela< 
tions  and  intercourse  with  you,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  more  pleasing 
me  that  it  marks  a  prominent  feature  in  your  own  character,  by  which  yon  m 
distinguished  among  all  others  of  the  same  class  as  yourselves,  and  to  which  I  f 
justified  in  attributing  much  of  the  success  and  distinctions  yon  have  acquiri 
by  your  professional  industry  and  talent. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  expression  of  the  same  feelings  and  sentiments  foi 
your  prosperity  and  happiness,  which  you  have  so  warmly  manifested  for  mine 
and  be  assured  that  I  shall  always  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  your  welfare  as  i 
the  success  and  advancement  of  that  institution  under  whose  liberal  and 
lightened  influence  you  have  commenced  your  useful  and  honorable  career,  an- 
in  which  I  have  had  the  proud  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  its  professors. 

Robert  Caeswbll. 

the  claims  of  italy  to  the  invention  of  lithotritt  vindicated. 

by  bambelli. 

Is  lithotrity  or  lithotripsy  a  modern  invention,  belonging  entirely  to  France   ^ 
Lefus  examine  history.    In  1533  Alessandro  Benedetti  da  Legnano  describe^ 
certain  methods  for  the  trituration  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.    In  1550  Alfon^' 
Ferri,  a  Neapolitan,  invented  an  instrument,  which  he  called  after  himsel-^ 
Alfonsino,  for  the  extraction  of  bullets  from  gun-shot  wounds,  and  which  gav^ 
the  idea  of  that  which  was  in  the  sequel  invented  to  extract  and  break  the  ston^  - 
In  1614  Baronio  da  Cremona  first  adopts  the  injection  into  the  bladder  cw^ 
liquids  to  dissolve  calculi,  such  as  lemon-juice,  &c.,  and  thus  far  precede^^ 
Hales,  Langrish,  Eater,  Rutherford,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  others.     lu  IG^^' 
Santorio  invented  a  canula,  which  contained  within  it  an  instrument  with  thre«^ 
branches,  which  opened  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder  or  tb-^ 
urethra  ;  and  within  this  instrument  he  passed  a  stiletto  for  the  purpose  of  per'^^ 
forating   the  calculus  when  he  could  not  extract  it  entire,    in  1679  Anto^^ 
Filippo  Ciucci,  a  surgeon  of  Arezzo,  published  his  Promptuarium  ekirurgiewm^ 
from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  preceded  all  others  in  the  invenuon  c^*^ 
lithotripsy. 

Ciucci  flourished  in  1670,  and  practised  surgery  in  Macerato  with  rqitB-"^ 
tation,  after  having  passed  two  years  of  practice  at  Rome  under  Dr.  Giovaju^^ 
Trullo.    Besides  the  Promptuarium,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  circalaiion  e^ 
the  blood,  with  an  appendix  on  the  plague,  and  dedicated  it  to  Franciacc 
In  the  second  part  of  his  Promptuarium,  he  asserts  that  among  the  many 

dies  invented  for  urinary  calculi,  there  is  not  any  to  compare  with  the  fi 

tricy^is ;  which  instrument,  he  says,  is  not  altogether  difiierent  ^^a  pedegrypha 
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IB  floo  mole  ab  otero  edacuDtur/'  bat  is  unlike  it,  *'  quia  istud  noo  babet 
tuDina  macronata,  sed  retusa."  He  subjoins  tbat  "  debet  cbirurgus  et  tena- 
tla  frustnla  diligenter  qussrere ;"  and  tbat  for  the  renoaining  heat  and  pain 
possnmus  injicere  modicum  lactis  • . . .  et  sic  absque  incisione  ad  pristinam 
nitatem  lan^entem  conducemus  . . . .  cito,  tuto,  et  Jucunde."  Ciucci  bad 
cb  con6dence  in  his  method,  that  be  himself  submitted  to  it  three  times.  He 
res  a  representation  of  his  tenacula,  which,  as  already  said,  is  fery  similar  to 
e  ball- extractor  of  Ferri. 

Lastly,  Santarelli,  a  surgeon  of  Rome,  in  his  researches  to  facilitate  catbe- 
•um  (Vienna,  1795),  proposes  the  straight  catheter.  Professor  Cittadini,  of 
leixo,  compares  the  mstrument  of  Ciucci,  invented  in  16/9,  with  that  of 
viale  io  1823 ;  he  recognizes  a  perfect  similarity  between  the  two,  except 
It  that  of  Ciucci  is  solid  and  full,  and  that  of  Civiale  is  hollowed  for  the  pas- 
re  of  the  lithotritor,  which  acts  by  boring  and  destroying  the  calculus. 
From  these  circumstances  it  may  be  concluded  tbat  this  most  important  in- 
otton  does  not  belong  either  to  Civiale  or  Gruithuisen  (1813),  or  Egerton 
)19),  or  Leroy  d*Etiolles  (1821),  or  Amussat  (1822).  All  of  these  dispute  the 
moor  of  having  preceded  Civiale  in  the  invention  and  description  of  the  ope* 
tion  of  litbotrity  ;  an  operation  which,  it  is  evident,  was  imagined  and«xe- 
ted  by  two  illustrious  Italians,  Santorio  and  Ciucci. 

II  Filiatre-Sebezio.    Marzo,  \S40,    (From  the  A nnali  Medico^Chirurgki.) 

THS  QUEEN   ADELAIDE  FUND   OF   THE   HANWELL  LUNATIC  A8TLUM. 

This  is  a  charity  attached  to  the  ^at  Middlesex  County  Asylum,  and  was  in- 
itnted  for  the  relief  of  destitute  patients  at  the  time  of  their  recovery.  Its  nature 
id  object,  and  the  great  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to  the  unhappy  subjects 
'it,  are  set  forth  so  admirably  in  the  following  letter,  that  we  are  gratified  in 
fmg  able  to  give  it  extensive  circulation  in  our  pages;  and  are  not  without  hopes 
tit  some  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  by  its  perusal  to  contribute  to  the  charity 
'  to  induce  others  to  do  so.  We  the  more  readuy  republish  the  letter  that  it  con- 
ins  some  striking  though  brief  illustrations  of  the  causes  and  miserable  conse- 
lenoes  of  insanity  among  the  poorer  classes: 

<<  Dear  Sir,  Hanwell;  February  3,  1840. 

**  In  the  Report  which  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  visiting  magis. 
■tes  of  the  asylum,  it  was  observed  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  some  of  the  pa- 
eots,  and  the  certainty  tbat  on  being  discharged  from  the  asylum  they  would  re- 
m  to  a  miserable  home,  and  be  exposed  to  many  causes  most  likely  to  produce 
leiapK,  sometimes  occasioned  hesitation  respecting  the  propriety  of  sending  them 
My,  after  they  were  sufficiently  restored  to  reason  to  make  their  restoration  to 
le  ordinary  bsibits  of  life  desirable.  It  was  added,  that  the  benefit  arising,  in 
lany  instances,  from  the  Adelaide  fund  was  so  great  and  so  evident  as  to  niake 
^bmiied  extent  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

**  Havinr  almost  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  the  good  done  by  this  exceUent 
and,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  of  seeing  cases  to  which  its  limited  assistance  cannot 
<  eitcnded,  and  in  which  such  charitable  help  is  greatly  required,  I  trust  you  will 
emit  me  to  lay  before  you  a  few  particulars  iUustrative  of  tnese  circumstances. 

"It  very  ottai  happens  that  insanity  makes  its  first  advances  slowly ;  manifest- 
Qgitidf  by  eccentric  and  irregular  conduct,  fits  of  illness,  of  dissipation,  or  of 
dtrsvaganoe  long  before  it  is  clearly  recognized.  These  first  s^ptoms  of  the 
Bnrder,  inconvenient  in  every  rank  of  life,  are  ruinous  to  a  family  dependent  on 
lie  daily  labour  of  a  husband  and  a  Either. 

"By  dieir  frequent  recurrence  or  by  their  long  continuance,  every  comfort  is 

VMeessively  sacnfieed,  and  every  article  of  furniture  and  dress  that  can  possibly  be 

■pnd  becomes  pledged  for  a  httle  money  to  meet  the  daily  necessities  of  the  pa- 

^M,of  the  helpless  children,  and  of  his  almost  broken-hearted  wife ;  who  is  long 

^■iUa  to  aoooimt  for  the  demoralization  which  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the  whole 

^■dy .    At  length  the  malady  becomes  too  pbiin  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  poor 
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lunatic,  after  being  delayed  a  short  time  in  the  workhouse,  and  a  lon^r  time  in 
some  cheap  private  lunatic  house,  is  brought  to  the  asylum ;  and  his  wife  and 
children  are  taken  care  of  by  the  parish.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps,  the  poor  man 
recovers.  He  then  begins  daily  to  represent  to  us  the  deserted  state  of  his  familv 
and  his  anxiety  to  help  them ;  and  becoming  at  length  ouite  well  he  is  discharged. 
When  he  takes  off  the  asylum  dress,  he  clothes  himseli  in  the  rageed  worn  out 
fi;arments  which  have  been  kept  for  him  at  the  workhouse ;  often  nncying  that 
his  best  clothes  have  been  stolen,  forgetting  how  he  parted  from  them ;  and  going 
away  in  some  degree  of  irritation  on  this  account.  He  then  either  goes  to  the 
workhouse  or  into  the  poorest  lodging  in  the  lowest  retreats  of  destitution.  He 
finds  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  than  he  expected.  His  having  been  insane 
operates  against  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  be  employed ;  he  is  pressed  with  daily 
wants  which  were  not  felt  or  thought  of  in  the  asylum ;  and  in  snort,  exposed,  im- 
mediately after  his  recovery,  to  every  probable  cause  of  relapse. 

*'  In  many  instances  the  patient's  malady  has  been  of  longer  duration.  When  be 
leaves  the  asylum  he  finds  that  his  friends  are  dead  or  have  almost  forgotten  him ; 
and  he  learns  all  at  once  the  troubles  with  which  those  for  whom  he  feels  afiection 
have  long  been  stru&^gling.  Many  of  these  patients  first  become  insane  after  long 
contention  with  all  these  evils;  and  were  worn  and  harassed  by  various  wretdi^ 
ness  until  they  lost  their  reason.  When  we  turn  any  of  these  unfortunate  penonn 
out  of  the  gate  pennyless,  we  at  once  expose  them  to  a  repetition  of  the  causes  of 
their  first  attack  of  madness  or  of  melancholy. 

"  The  instances  are  numerous  in  which  poor  widows  are  admitted,  distracted  bjr 
the  failure  of  some  humble  business,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  they  were  unequtl 
after  their  husband's  death.  Affliction  and  sorrow  in  these  cases  commonly  pro- 
duce the  most  marked  examples  of  a  profound  and  speechless  melancholy,  from 
which  the  recovery  is  slowly  effected  if  effected  at  all.  No  means  of  assisting  or 
of  confirming  recovery  are  so  likely  to  be  efficacious  as  being  able  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  a  little  aid  toward  the  re-establishment  of  some  business  by  which  these 
patients,  when  restored  to  some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  may  look  forward  to  being 
enabled  to  live  honestly.  I  believe  the  benevolent  persons  who  have  superin- 
tended the  formation  and  distribution  of  the  Adelaide  Fund  have  witnessed  not  a 
few  most  affecting  cases  of  this  kind ;  in  which,  also,  the  aid  derived  from  the  fond 
became  the  blessed  instrument  of  regained  prosperity. 

**  Of  244  female  patients,  of  whom  the  station  or  occupation  are  mentioned  in  i 
table  appended  to  tue  Michaelmas  Report  of  the  Asylum,  125  were  domestic  ser- 
vants. These  poor  women,  when  recovered,  are  of  course  seldom  able  at  once  to 
find  places.  Their  affliction  has  seldom  been  concealed  from  those  who  know  them 
or  with  whom  they  formerly  lived.  Unless  they  can  go  to  their  parents  the  work- 
house is  their  only  resource.  It  often  happens  that  their  parents  are  extremelj 
poor,  and  iU  able  to  support  any  additional  burthen.  A  small  donation  in  these 
cases  gives  the  destitute  girl  a  kind  of  welcome  to  her  home,  and  enables  her 
to  ^o  to  it  with  confidence  and  cheerfulness,  and  she  exerts  herself  and  does  well. 
Without  such  help  and  her  mind  still  weak,  her  condition  wodd  often  have  be- 
come very  lamentable. 

"  We  have  also,  at  all  times,  among  our  patients,  some  in  whom,  after  tbes^ 
verer  symptoms  of  their  malady  have  disappeared,  a  slight  disorder  or  impainnent 
of  the  mind  remains,  or  a  certain  eccentncitv  of  manner,  or  a  disposition  to  er 
citement  when  contradicted  or  not  judiciously  managed.  These  patients  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  various  officers  and  servants  of  the  asylum  who  are  frmilitf 
with  their  character,  are  most  industrious  labourers,  or  at  least  most  servioeibfe 
assistants,  and,  whilst  pleased  and  engaged  in  different  employments  of  more  or 
less  consequence,  are  placed  in  circumstances  extremely  favorable  to  permanent 
cure.  But  these  patients,  conscious  that  they  are  useful,  and  sometimes  even  over- 
rating their  services,  would  often  become  discontented  and  refuse  to  leave  their 
wards,  or  to  be  in  any  way  active  without  the  encouraging  hope  of  assistance  when 
discharged.  In  these  cases,  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  aid,  although  they  know  it 
can  only  be  trifling,  becomes  auxiliary  to  the  perfect  cure  of  the  patient,  proootes 
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imakites  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  oootributes  to  restore  the 
V  and  of  mind. 

ten  placed  in  a  peculiarly  painful  situation  as  respects  country  pa- 
;ve  no  parish  to  return  to.    The  miserable  hte  that  inevitably  awaits 

causes  us,  indeed,  occasionally  to  keep  them  week  after  week  be- 
r  that  they  have,  whilst  with  us,  needful  food  and  clothing  and  shelter, 
ible  when  they  leave  us  to  furnish  them  either  with  clothes  or  with 
[mot  bear  to  see  them  turned  out  of  the  asylum  in  rags,  and  without 
without  a  friend.  In  these  circumstances  we  cannot  always  refrain 
;  a  little  help  to  them,  for  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  fuller 
3iority.  A  suit  of  clothes,  costing  about  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings, 
noney  not  exceeding  one  or  two  sovereigns,  when  the  recovered  pa* 
g  journey  before  him,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  their  being 
agrants  or  even  perishine  on  the  road.    I  am  convinced,  both  by 

communicated  to  me  and  oy  my  own  observation,  that  assistance  to 
I,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  many,  saved  a  poor  man  or  woman  from 
nent  and  despair,  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  their 
s,  and  of  securing  their  subsequent  well-doing.  / 

r  occupied  in  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  maladies,  the  history  of 
BO  much  physical  and  moral  weakness,  and  circumstances  of  such 
id  terrible  distress,  we  feel  that  we  have  done  but  a  part  of  our  duty 
merely  contributed  to  restore  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  and  anxiously 
>mpletion  of  our  efforts  to  any  possible  means  of  restoring  the  victim 
L  position  in  society,  promising  some  tranquillity  of  heart  and  a  con- 
}f  moderate  prosperity.  Except  the  opportunities  afforded  to  us  by 
^und,  to  the  benevolent  founders  of  wnich  we  can  never  feel  suffi- 
1,  we  have  no  means  of  effecting  these  most  desirable  ends.  The 
ients  in  the  asylum  when  that  fund  was  established  did  not  exceed 
lounts  to  834,  and  preparation  has  lately  been  made  for  the  recep- 
re.  If,  therefore,  the  fund  could  be  so  brought  before  the  attention 
of  Middlesex,  and  of  benevolent  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
w  them  how  important  its  benefits  are  to  the  largest  lunatic  esta- 
te kingdom,  built  solely  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  it  might  possibly 
i  as  to  enable  the  magistrates  and  the  officers  of  the  asylum  to  ex- 
ible  succour  to  many  for  whom,  at  present,  there  is  unfortunately  no 
ly  kind,  no  hope,  and  no  resource. 

•*  I  remain,  very  sincerely,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
.  A.  Tulk,  Esq  ,  Chairman  of  the  "  J.  CJonolly. 

pstrates  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum." 

B8TATI0N   OF   COWS.       BT   THB   RIGHT   HON.  EARL   SPBNCBR. 

ring  observations  are  hi^hlv  valuable,  and  deserving  the  attention 
mst  and  statistician,  t^heir  important  analogical  bearing  on  the 
f  human  gestation  is  obvious  ;  as  they  supply  an  element,  on  a 
'hich  can  rarely  be  obtained  in  the  other  case,  viz.,  the  exact 
egnation.] 

>ole  partly  of  curiosity  and  partly  because  I  thought  the  notions 
ipectmg  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation  of  cows  incorrect,!  several 
^  to  take  notes,  whenever  a  cow  calved,  of  the  length  of  time 
iregnant;  and,  having  now  the  periods  of  gestation  of  764  cows 
ray,  I  think  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  has  been  collected  to 
draw  general  conclusions  from  the  observations  which  I  have 

by  inserting  a  Table  which  will  show  how  many  cows  producing 
e  gone  each  of  the  different  periods  therein  mentioned.  The  first 
Uie  number  of  days  of  gestation ;  the  second  the  number  of 
ve  gone  each  period;  the  third  and  fourth  columns  show  whether 
zxi.  18 
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tbe  produce  wm  a  cow-ctif  or  «  bnll-cilf ;  the  fifth,  if  it  wu  t«riii  eoir-calT 
the  siith,  if  it  wu  twin  bull-calTet ;  and  tbe  ecTeath,  if  it  wm  tnint  of  differ 
leset.  For  instuice,  if  279  is  talcen,  it  will  appear  that  32  com  weot  279  ds; 
that  IG  of  tliem  produced  cow-calves,  1 1  of  them  produced  bnll-cahei,  3  of  tli 
produced  twin  cow-cBWes,noae  of  them  producea  twiiibuU-ca1*ei,an<12Df  tfa 
produced  twins  of  different  lexes. 
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From  tbe  inspection  of  tbis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shortest  period 
gestation,  when  a  lite  calf  was  prodoced,  was  320  days,  and  the  longest  313di; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  rear  any  calf  produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  S 
days.  Any  calf  produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  260  days  must  be  conudei 
decidedly  premature  j  aad  any  period  of  gestation  exceedins300  days  mutt i 
be  considered  irrejcular  {  but  in  this  latter  case  the  health  oT  the  produce  ii  i 
affected.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  314  cows  calved  before  the  284th  day,  i 
310  cslred  after  the  285th ;  so  that  the  probable  period  of  gestation  ought  ta 
considered  2B4  or  285  days,  and  not  270  ai  staled  in  the  book  upon  Cattle,  p 
lished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Dinusiou  of  llM 
Knowledge.* 

*  Id  snatberworh,  bowerei,  entitled  "British  Hoibtiidr;,''  pnUiahed ante 
sopariDtindence  of  the  Society  for  tlie  XHSusion  of  Useful  KDowl«dg«,  tbe  •xp<ti*i 
of  M.  Teissier,  of  Ptria,  oo  the  geitslioD  of  cows,  are  rsoorded  to  ban  gina 
foUoKingresnlts: 

31  caNed  between  the  t40th  and  370lh  day,  the  mean  term  beinf  S59) 
544  dittu  troth  „  «g9th     „  „  SB* 

10  ditto  S99th  „  Saiit     „  „  303 

"  Id  DBOlt  cues,  therefore,  between  9  and  10  months  may  be  auomad  aa  tfca  • 
period;  Ibongh  witb  a  boll-evlf,  she  has  been  f enerally  obierred  to  g«  about  41  w* 
and  a  few  days  leu  with  a  feaale."    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  43B.)— P.  Buaia, 
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em  alto  that  the  nuinber  of  breeding  females  is  less  considerably  than 
ber  of  males ;  and  to  the  number  of  males  ou^ht  generally  to  be  added, 
Js  that  will  not  breed,  the  females  who  are  twins  with  males.  I  ha^e 
d  believe  that  in  some  cases  a  cow-calf,  twin  with  a  bull,  will  breed ; 
>  instance  in  which  I  have  bred  twins  of  different  sexes  has  the  female 
reeding  heifer.  The  number  of  breeding  heifers  from  these  764  cows 
;  the  number  of  bull-calves  422 ;  and.the  number  of  heifers  twin  with 
aally  called  fremartins,  1 1 . 

Is  a  prevalent  belief  among  farming  men,  and  I  believe  farmers,  that, 
I  time  of  gestation  of  a  cow  is  longer  than  usual,  the  produce  is  gene- 
lale  calf.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  but 
s  shows  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  opinion.  In  order  fairly 
s,  the  cows  which  calved  before  the  260th  day,  and  those  which  calved 
300th,  ought  to  be  omitted  as  being  anomalous  cases,  as  well  as  the 
which  twins  were  produced :  and  it  will  then  appear  that,  from  the  cows 
iriod  of  gestation  did  not  exceed  286  days,  the  number  of  cow-calves 
1  was  233,  and  the  number  of  bull-calves  234 ;  while,  from  those  whose 
Kceeded  286  days,  the  number  of  cow-calves  was  only  90,  while  the 
)f  bull-caives  was  152. 
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f  OR  the  Sources  and  Mode  of  Propagation  of  the  Continued  Fevers 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  Davidson,  m.d..  Senior 
fsician  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
mber  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow^  &c. 

Chap.  I.   On  the  Sources  of  Continued  Fevers. 

f  KROUS  kinds  of  continued  fevers  have  been  described  by  authors ;  but 
of  these  have  been  found,  on  investigation,  only  particular  varieties,  in 
of  being  distinct  species.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  ty- 
the  most  prevalent  kind  of  continued  fever  in  this  country ;  and  it  may 
runted  for,  from  its  numerous  and  diversified  complications  giving 
)  various  and  multiform  symptoms.  The  pathology  of  typhus, 
er,  of  late  years  has  been  considerably  advanced ;  and  it  is  now 
shed,  that  this  disease  may  be  eilher  simple  or  complicated,  with 
c  afiections  of  one  or  all  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  va- 
kinds  of  continued  fever  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
cm ;  but  as  perspicuity  in  arrangement  requires  some  classification, 
ill  adopt  the  following,  reserving  the  illustrations  upon  which  this 
icatioo  is  founded  for  a  future  part  of  the  essay  : 

1.  Typhus. 

2.  Febricula  or  Simple  Fever. 

3.  Gastric  or  Intestinal  Fever. 

se  affections  seem  to  be  distinct  species  of  disease,  differing  in  their 
oins,  causes,  and  laws ;  and  are  generally  treated  in  private  practice 
\  hospitals  as  continued  fevers.  To  this  list  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
litis  which,  although  an  inflammatory  affection,  is  more  frequently 
mded  with  them  than  any  other  disease. 

Sect,  I.     Sources  of  Typhus. 

ppears  to  us  quite  unnecessary  here  to  describe  what  is  understood 
>hQS  fever ;  as  we  assent  to  the  general  correctness  of  our  standard 
vupon  this  subject;  and  as  some  of  their  descriptions  will  be 
d  in  another  part  of  this  essay.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  re- 
id  that  typhus  possesses  an  advantage,  over  the  other  forms  of  con- 
i  fever,  in  having  a  distinctive  characteristic,  viz.,  the  eruption^ 
&  it  present  in  none  of  the  others,  and  which  is  now  almost  univer- 

•  u.  vo.  zxi.  ^ 
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sally  acknowledged  as  decisive  of  its  existence.  It  must,  however,  1 
admitted  that  typhus  can  and  does  occur,  without  its  characteristic  eru 
tion ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  large  majority  of  patients  wl 
have  decidedly  the  general  typhoid  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  spott< 
with  this  efflorescence.  It  is  therefore  the  sources  of  typhus  as  gen 
rally  so  characterized,  which  we  mean  to  trace  in  this  section. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  British  physiciai 
respecting  the  causes  of  continued  fevers ;  but  certainly  the  majority 
authors  have  adopted  the  belief  that  typhus  is  propagated  by  contagia 
The  opinion  of  the  majority  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  ca 
nected  with  the  progression  of  the  disease;  it  shall  therefore  be  our  (^ 
ject  to  establish  this  point.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  enter  in 
any  speculations  respecting  the  primordial  source  of  the  contagion  < 
typhus ;  for  the  sources  from  which  it,  as  well  as  that  of  other  contagion 
fevers,  originated,  is  involved  in  absolute  obscurity ;  and  though  we  cou/e 
trace  them  to  the  most  remote  era  in  antiquity,  the  same  difficulty  would 
be  encountered.  Some  authors,  apparently  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty 
and  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  typhus  where  no  contagion  could 
be  traced,  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  generated  by  common 
causes,  such  as  impure  air,  filth,  &c.,  and  be  afterwards  capable  of  pro- 
pagation by  contagion.*  The  argument  of  analogy  is  directly  opposed 
to  this  belief;  for  if,  in  nature,  there  be  no  exception  to  the  law,  that 
two  causes  are  never  required  to  produce  precisely  the  same  effect,  it 
will  follow,  that  whatever  cause  can  be  best  reconciled  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  typhus,  must  be  considered  the  true  source  of  the  disease.  But, 
in  order  to  apply  this  principle  more  immediately  to  the  subject,  it  majf 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  various  morbid  poisons,  the  laws  of  which 
are  known  and  generally  admitted.  The  first  we  shall  notice  are  those 
which  are  admitted  by  all  writers  to  be  propagated  by  one  cause  only; 
viz.  matter,  whether  ponderable,  as  the  pus  contained  m  a  variolous  pus- 
tule, or  imponderable,  as  the  effluvia  issuing  from  a  patient  labouring 
under  smallpox.  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  are  propagated 
only  by  the  effluvia  which  are  generated  by  the  patient;  and  though  the 
material  body,  by  which  it  is  effected,  cannot  be  collected  into  vessels, 
like  the  various  gases,  still  the  proofs,  upon  which  their  contagious  qua- 
lities are  based,  are  as  unquestionable  as  those  of  smallpox.  Almost  aB 
the  contagious  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  syphilis,  scabies,  the  yaws^ 
sivvens,  &c.,  furnish  examples  of  propagation  by  only  one  cause,  vis* 
contagion.  There  are  no  doubt  authors  who  maintain  that  some  cuta- 
neous diseases  are  generated  by  filth,  &c.,  such  as  some  of  the  infectiois 
species  of  porrigo ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof;  and  in  all  probability 
it  is  equally  unfounded  as  was  a  similar  hypothesis  respecting  the  origia 
of  scabies.  These  diseases  always  retain  the  same  characteristics;  the 
one  is  not  convertible  into  the  other;  and  no  known  combination  of  thea 
can  generate  a  new  contagion  capable  of  perpetuating  a  new  disease. 
A  specious  objection  might  be  brought  forward  against  the  introductioa 
of  an  analogy  from  chronic  contagious  diseases,  which  are  only  piopa* 

*  The  ternif  contagion  and  infection  are  used  synonymouBly,  as  indicating  tbe  pot* 
derable  or  imponderable  matter,  whidi  ia  generated  in  a  dlMased  living  body,  and  wUch 
is  capable  of  prodacing  tbe  same  disease  wben  applied  to  another. 
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^ted  by  contact,  according  to  the  general  belief;  and  besides  are  regu- 
lated in  other  respects  by  different  laws,  whereas  typhus  is  propagated 
only  by  effluvia.     It  is  quite  evident  that  a  class  of  diseases  may  be  re- 
cognized by  one  leading  and  undeviating  law,  while  they  differ  in  many 
of  their  subordinate  characters ;  and  yet  this  peculiar  law  of  similarity 
between  them  may  be  as  certain  and  definite  as  if  they  had  been  united 
into  one  family  by  all  their  habits.     The  effluvium  which  issues  from  a 
smallpox  patient  must  be  as  essentially  matter  as  is  the  fluid  of  a  vario- 
lous pustule;  for  though  the  first  cannot  be  collected  in  a  separate  form, 
it  must  possess  one  or  other  of  the  properties  of  smallpox  matter,  else  it 
could  not  induce  the  disease ;  the  only  difference  between  them  consist- 
ing in  this,  that  the  contagious  matter  is  fluid  in  the  one  case  and  efflu- 
▼ial  in  the  other.    It  is  necessary  that  the  foregoing  observations  respect- 
ing contagious  diseases  be  kept  in  view  ;  for  upon  the  analogy  between 
them  and  typhus  we  mean  to  establish  an  argument,  that  the  latter  dis- 
ease can  only  be  propagated  by  one  cause.     If  it  be  true  then,  that  all 
the  contagious  fevers  known  can  be  propagated  only  by  contagious  mat- 
ter, and  by  no  other  cause,  however  much  their  contagious  qualities, 
their  prevalence,  and  their  fatality  may  be  increased  by  other  causes,  it 
must  follow  from  the  law  of  analogy  that  if  typhus  can  be  proved  to  be 
contagious,  it  must  also  be  propagated  only  by  one  cause,  viz.  contagion. 
We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  prove  this  point;  and,  in  the  outset,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  fatigue  the  reader  by  stories 
about  fomites  and  persons  who  have  carried  the  contagion  about  them 
fer  months  or  years,  nor  to  hunt  out  a  particular  individual  who  has  con- 
veyed it  from  one  town  to  another.     In  place  of  accumulating  evidence 
of  this  kind,  which  although  sometimes  very  conclusive,  is  in  other  cases 
Somewhat  questionable ;  we  shall  select  a  few  facts  from  the  history  of 
Our  British  and  Irish  hospitals,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose ;  for  if  it  can  be  established  jfrom  these  documents  that  the  dis- 
tue  was  contagious  in  all  the  large  hospitals  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  then 
it  must  be  more  or  less  so  in  every  other  place.     In  selecting  the  facts. 
We  shall  adduce  the  most  conclusive  instances,  such  as  where  the  whole 
Or  almost  the  whole  of  the  attendants  of  the  patients  affected  with  typhus 
w&e  infected ;  for  were  the  whole  body  of  evidence  existing  on  this  sub- 
ject accumulated  in  this  essay,  the  argument  would  be  encumbered,  and 
the  proofis  perhaps  rendered  less  convincing.    Those  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  typhous  contagion  may  assert  that  this  is  unfair,  and  that  those 
liospttals  also  should  be  brought  forward,  where  the  medical  and  other 
Utadants  were  rarely  affected.     As  we  shall,  however,  notice  this  and 
other  objections  elsewhere,  it  need  not  be  farther  alluded  to  here.     Drs. 
Barker  and  Cheyne  in  their  admirable  report  of  the  fever  which  prevailed 
b  Ireland  during  the  years  1817-18-19,  state  that  *'  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  hooie  of  Industry  of  Dublin,  no  clinical  clerk  or  apothecary  escaped 
^attack  of  the  disease ;  and  on  the  20th  January,  1819,  it  was  reported 
to  GovemmeDt  that  five  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  house  of  In- 
dustry were  at  that  time  lying  ill  of  the  disease.     In  the  city  of  Cork 
tune  physicians  in  attendance  either  on  dispensaries  or  fever  hospitals 
^>ere  attacked ;  every  medical  attendant  at  the  South  Fever  Asylum  in 
tbt  dty  suffeied.     At  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry,  170  per- 
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sons  were  employed  in  different  offices  of  attendance  on  fever  patient: 
and  from  this  part  of  the  establishment  were  recorded  198  cases  of  feve^ 
In  Dr.  Crampton's  medical  report  of  the  department  of  Steevens'  R^ 
pital  it  is  observed  '*  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  him^^ 
all  those  concerned  in  attendance  on  the  patients  caught  the  dises^^ 
none  of  the  nurses,  none  of  the  porters,  barbers,  or  tJbose  occupiec)  / 
handling,  washing,  or  tending  on  the  sick  escaped,  and  many  of  them 
had  relapses  and  recurrences  of  fever."* 

Dr.  Bracken  in  his  report  of  the  Fever  Hospital  of  Waterford  for  1 S18, 
states  that  "  there  were  twenty-seven  attacks  and  relapses  of  fever  amoo^ 
the  nurses,  servants,  and  porters,  whose  number  fluctuated  according  to 
the  demand  for  them,  but  who,  on  an  average,  may  have  been  aboot 
twenty-two  during  the  year."  He  farther  states  that  *'the  present  year 
1819  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  last,  in  respect  to  the  nurses  and 
servants  being  attacked  with  fever,  eighteen  of  the  former  having  suffered 
under  the  disease;  seven  of  them  once,  three  twice,  and  one  three  times.'' 
The  apothecary,  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  hospital,  caught  fever  and 
relapsed  twice.  During  his  illness,  a  young  man,  who  performed  part 
of  his  duties,  was  attacked  after  a  short  attendance.  A  temporary 
apothecary  was  then  engaged  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  he  had  not  been 
many  days  in  his  new  employment  when  he  also  contracted  a  fever."t 

Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne  remark  that  clergymen  who  visited  typhus 
patients  in  Ireland  during  the  epidemic  were  also  observed  to  suffer  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree ;  and  they  quote  the  following  passage  from  Dr. 
Stokes'  Essay  on  Contagion,  which  was  published  at  a  time  when  the 
fever  had  made  little  progress  in  DubHn  :  *^  The  deaths  from  fever  re- 
corded in  Saunders's  News-letter,  from  August  1st  to  December  12th 
following,  are  sixty-four,  and  of  these  nineteen  are  of  clergymen  of  some 
of  the  different  persuasions,  or  of  medical  men  of  different  descriptionSi 
which  appear  greater  than  the  proportion  which  these  two  classes  bear 
to  the  whole  of  those  whose  deaths  we  may  suppose  were  mentioned  in 
that  manner."!  Dr.  Tweedie  in  his  Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever  for 
1828-29,  observes  that  "the  London  Fever  Hospital  is  placed  in  an  open 
space,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  close  to  the  Smallpox 
Hospital.  Both  these  establishments  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field, 
where  the  production  of  malaria  is  extremely  improbable.  I  can  state 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  that  every  physician  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  it,  with  one  exception  (the  late  Dr.  Bateman),  has  been  at* 
tacked  with  fever  during  his  attendance,  and  that  three  out  of  eight  phy- 
sicians have  died.  The  resident  medical  officers,  matrons,  porteis* 
laundresses,  and  domestic  servants  not  connected  with  the  wards,  and 
every  female  who  has  ever  performed  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  have  one  and 
all  invariably  been  the  subjects  of  fever ;  and  to  show  that  the  disease 
may  be  engendered  by  fomites  in  clothing,  the  laundresses,  whose  doty 
it  is  to  wash  the  patients*  clothes,  are  so  invariably  and  firequently  at* 
tacked  with  fever,  that  few  women  will  undertake  this  loathsome  tn^ 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne's  Report  of  the  FeTer  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
t  Ibid.,  Tol.  i.  p.  138. 
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mtly  disgusting  duty.  Last  summer  a  most  convincing  illustration 
Dtainon  occurred.  The  present  resident  medical  officer  was  at- 
1  with  fever,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  appoint  some 
»  perform  his  duties  during  his  illness.    The  first  person  who  offi- 

for  him  resided  constantly  in  the  house  during  the  day,  but  took 
ecaution  of  sleeping  at  home.  He  was,  of  course,  very  much  ex- 
in  the  wards  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  These,  however, 
ioon  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  fever,  which  confined  him  for  a 
arable  time.  The  duties  were  then  undertaken  by  a  medical  pu- 
10  had  completed  his  education,  and  entered  the  hospital  in  the 
robust  health.     He  had  been  taught,  and  did  implicitly  believe, 

non-contagious  nature  of  fever,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
lal  danger  from  residing  in  the  hospital.  He  performed  the  duty 
ise-surgeon  for  ten  days  only,  when  symptoms  of  a  severe  fever 
red."*  Dr.  Tweedie  also  adduces  some  important  facts  connected 
iie  fever  which   prevailed   in  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1817, 

are  the  following:  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  at 
urgh  in  1817,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  government  to 
;  Queensbury  House  to  be  employed  as  a  fever  hospital:  '*In 
limed iate  neighbourhood  of  this  extensive  building  fever  was 
dly  less  prevalent  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  town.  All 
however,  who  resided  in  the  hospital,  including  the  resident  house- 
n,  clerks,  apothecary,  and  nurses,  were  successively  attacked.*' 
>llowing  is  Professor  Alison's  report  on  this  subject.  "  When 
sbury  House  was  formerly  occupied  by  fever  patients,  every  resi- 
lerk  and  every  nurse  in  the  house  were  successively  afiected  with  the 
s;  and  since  it  was  reopened  in  December  last  (1826),  the  resident 
ian,  two  of  the  clerks  (who  have  not  been  resident,  but  have  been 
1  hours  in  the  day  in  the  house),  the  apothecary,  several  servants, 
1  the  nurses  except  two,  in  all  above  forty  individuals,  who  had 
arily  close  intercourse  with  the  sick  there,  have  had  fever.  If  this 
effect  of  a  malaria,  it  must  be  a  very  virulent  and  effective  one, 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  record  of  similar  visitations  in 
rmer  history  of  the  building  would  be  found.     But  Queensbury 

has  existed  for  about  a  century ;  it  was  long  occupied  as  a  private 
ig-bouse  by  the  noble  family  of  that  name ;  afterwards  it  was  oc- 

by  a  number  of  families,  and  afterwards  as  a  soldiers'  barrack ; 
It  no  record  can  be  found  of  its  having  been,  during  these  changes. 
It  of  an  epidemic  fever.  If  a  malaria  has  existed,  therefore,  in 
3use,  it  must,  on  both  occasions,  have  sprung  up  exclusively  at 
les  when  fever  patients  were  removed  thither  and  lasted  only  du- 
leir  stay.  During  the  present  epidemic  (1 827-28,  as  well  as  that  of 
19),  many  of  the  clerks  and  nurses  employed  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
lave  taken  fever.  Since  November  last,  six  of  the  clerks  employed 
clinical  wards  only,  four  of  those  employed  in  the  ordinary  wards, 
renty-five  nurses  or  servants  have  taken  fever.  All  these  persons 
ecessarily  frequent  and  close  intercourse  with  the  fever  patients  in 
>uie,  having  been  employed  more  or  less  constantly  in  the  fever 

*  Tweedie'tf  Clioical  Illostratioiis  of  Fever,  p.  87, 
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wards,  excepting  only  four  of  the  servants.  Of  these  four,  two  had  be^^ 
employed  in  the  laundry,  where  the  linen  from  the  fever  wards  ^^w-as 
washed.  One  was  a  porter  employed  at  the  gate,  who  would,  of  cou^^^ 
have  communication  with  the  fever  patients  at  their  entrance  and  dlgj 
missal,  as  well  as  with  their  relations  coming  to  visit  them ;  and  ^^qa 
was  a  nurse  employed  in  the  servants'  ward,  but  who  was  in  the  h^^5/^ 
of  visiting  the  fever  wards."  He  adds  further  :  "  No  one  of  the  nur^^s 
whose  duty  has  confined  them  to  the  medical  or  surgical  wards,  yr\^ere 
DO  fever  patients  were  admitted,  has  taken  fever,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  woman  in  the  servants'  ward  above  mentioned  ;  and  of  the  '^. 
numerous  patients  in  these  ordinary  wards,  the  only  one  who  has  takeo  'Is 
fever,  within  my  knowledge,  during  the  present  year,  was  a  patieot  in  'Lm 
the  men's  general  clinical  ward,  who  lay  in  the  bed  next  the  door  that  rx, 
communicates  with  the  clinical  ward."*  Dr.  West,  in  his  account  of  ^s% 
the  cases  of  typhus  exanthematicus  that  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  --a 
Hospital  in  1837-38,  states  that  "since  last  summer,  eleven  gentlemen  r~ 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  hospital  have  been  attacked  by  t  3 
the  fever,  to  which  three  have  fallen  victims ;  sixteen  nurses  and  twenty-  ^-vi 
one  patients  admitted  for  other  affections,  have  likewise  suffered  ;?i 
from  the  disease,  which  terminated  fatally  in  ten  instances,  and  I  do  not  3is 
doubt  but  that  many  similar  cases  occurred  which  did  not  come  under  f^  z 
my  notice."t  Dr.  Roupell,  also,  gives  similar  testimony  in  reference  to  ^  * 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  states  that  '*  amongst  the  nurses,  in  j^: 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  in  that  establishment,  infection  was  almost  f  ^ 
universal."!  In  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  which  is  capable  of  con-  -f^ 
taining  220  patients,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  almost  every  >^ 
clerk  and  nurse  of  that  establishment  have  caught  fever  while  acting  in 
the  wards,  unless  they  had  previously  laboured  under  the  disease.  On 
the  other  baud,  the  nurses  connected  with  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards,  in  the  adjoining  building,  have  almost  uniformly  escaped.  Occa- 
sionally a  case  has  appeared  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards;  but  this 
fact  ought  to  be  coupled  with  the  statement,  that  now  and  then  typhos 
cases  are  sent,  by  mistake,  into  the  medical  wards,  and  cases  of  bed- 
sores, gangrene  of  the  feet,  &c.  are  transmitted  from  the  fever  hospital 
to  the  surgical  wards.  Dr.  Cowan  states  that  "  All  the  gentlemen  who 
have  acted  as  clerks  in  the  fever  hospital  for  many  years  past  have  beeo 
attacked  with  fever,  unless  they  had  it  previously  to  their  election- 
During  last  year,  twenty-seven  of  the  nurses  of  the  establishment  were 
seized  with  fever,  and  five  of  them  died,  several  of  the  students  hare  beef^ 
affected.  One  gentleman  who  acted  as  apothecary  died  in  the  house  » 
and  if  I  have  escaped,  it  must  be  attributed  either  to  being  past  the  pe^ 
nod  of  life  at  which  fever  usually  takes  place,  or  to  my  being  secured  by 
having  had  two  dangerous  attacks  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  career,  wheO 
acting  as  physician's  clerk  in  the  infirmary,  during  the  epidemic  o^ 
1816-17.18."§ 

*  Tweedie's  Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever.    Edinb.  Med.  and  Smg.  Jooma],  ?»^ 
uviii.  p.  238. 

t  Ibid.,  July,  1838,  p.  143. 

I  Roupell  on  Typbus. 

§  Cowan'i  Vital  Statiatics,  p.  26. 
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Mateer  gives  a  table  of  9,588  cases,  which  were  admitted  into 
dfast  Fever  Hospital,  from  1818  to  1835,  showing  the  Dumber  of 
ts  who  had  any  communication  with  affected  persons,  either  by 
Dce  in  the  same  house,  or  by  belonging  to  the  same  family.     He 

the  following  conclusion  from  the  table :  ''  It  thus  appears  that 
imber  of  families  where  contagion  is  traceable  is  1,856,  that  the 
umber  of  persons  belonging  to  them  is  7,246,  making  an  average 
irly  four  individuals  to  each  family ;  and  that  the  single  cases, 
the  disease  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  other  sources,  amount  only 

{ assemblage  of  facts  has  been  drawn  from  the  large  hospitals  in 
id,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  observations  have  been  made 
various  years  and  during  different  epidemics  by  gentlemen  of  the 
t  talents  and  respectability ;  their  authenticity  cannot,  therefore, 
Qoment  be  questioned.  The  simple  relation  of  these  facts  would,  we 
with  the  majority  of  men,  produce  conviction  that  fever  was  at 
ontagious  in  these  hospitals,  provided  the  mind  was  not  preoccu- 
ith  an  opposite  theory ;  but  a  few  observations  will  tend  to  pro- 
proper  estimation  of  this  testimony.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  where 
h  larger  proportion  of  persons  is  affected  with  any  particular  dis- 
a  any  particular  place,  than  occurs  amongst  the  general  commu- 
or  in  any  particular  grade  of  society,  there  must  be  some  local 
for  that  increased  ratio.  This  has,  manifestly,  been  the  result  in 
^er  hospitals  that  have  been  enumerated ;  for  in  all,  a  very  large 
ty  of  the  attendants,  and  in  some  the  whole  of  them,  were  affected 
!ver.  Now,  no  one  will  contend,  that  even  amongst  the  lower 
;  (who  generally  suffer  from  fever  to  the  greatest  amount),  such  a 
tion  has  ever  been  maintained,  even  in  our  most  severe  typhoid 
lies ;  but  if  the  number  of  hospital  clerks  be  taken  and  compared 
le  unaffected  number,  in  the  particular  grade  of  society  to  which 
elong,  such  an  attempt  would  be  ridiculous ;  for  the  united  testi- 
of  the  hospital  physicians  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
I  statements  we  have  already  quoted)  amounts  to  this,  that  almost 
Jerk  of  a  fever  hospital  has  laboured  under  fever  during  some 
of  his  attendance  upon  it.  It  may  be  contended,  in  answer  to 
^ment,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospitals  was  contaminated 
exhalations  arising  from  the  number  of  patients  and  the  want  of 
ventilation ;  but  the  same  process  of  atmospheric  deterioration 
to  take  place,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards,  if  they  be  equally 
which  is  generally  the  case ;  and  in  the  latter  wards  there  are 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  exhalations,  the  effluvia  arising  from 
By  ulcers,  &c.,  yet  typhus  rarely,  and  only  in  sporadic  cases, 
s  up  there. 

opponents  of  contagion,  however,  endeavour  to  explain  the  pre- 

te  of  fever  among  hospital  attendants  by  the  hypothesis,  that  the 

cause  that  produced  it  in  the  filthy,  ill-ventilated  houses  of  the 

classes  is  in  existence  in  these  institutions ;  viz.,  a  peculiar  ma- 

*  Dublin  Jonmal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  x.  p.  35. 
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laria  generated,  chiefly,  in  large  towns.     If  this  hypothesis  were  true,  \\. 
would  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  other  parts  of  %A^ 
building,  being  similarly  situated,  would  be  subjected  to  the  saoie  m^.^^. 
rious  effluvia,  and  hence  its  inmates  would  be  affected  with  the  sa^j^Qe 
kind  of  disease;  but  this  has  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  larg^  t^os, 
pitals  already  alluded  to,  nor  in  any  other,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  wb^^ 
patients  affected  with  typhus  are  kept  exclusively  in  one  place.     Ag^^jQ 
it  may  be  asserted  by  the  non-contagionist,  when  driven  to  the  last    «^/ 
tremity,  that  though  malarious  effluvium  be  not  generated  in  an  hosp?!^ 
it  may  be  carried  there  by  the  clothes  of  the  patients,  and  the  attendaW 
may  be  infected  by  coming  into  contact  with  them.     The  analogy  of 
malarious  diseases  is  in  opposition  to  this  belief;  for  it  is  not  found  that      t 
a  patient  labouring  under  ague  infects  any  person  who  has  not  been  in 
the  malarious  district ;  neither,  according  to  the  general  belief,  does  a      -^ 
patient  labouring  under  yellow  fever,  when  removed  from  the  quarter      i 
where  he  caught  the  disease,  excite  contagion  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new      % 
residence.     But  as  this  supposed  typhoid  malaria  may  be  assumed  to      V 
possess  something  sui  generis^  an  argument  stronger  than  analogy  can       3 
be   adduced,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  any  principle  of  that       } 
kind  into  the  wards.     It  is  the  practice,  in  many  of  the  large  fever 
hospitals,  to  remove  the  clothes  of  the  patients,  to  bathe  them,  share 
their  heads,  and  give  them  clean  linen,  before  they  are  sent  into  the 
wards.    This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  and  the 
following  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Waterford  Hospital. 

Dr.  Bracken  states,  that  **  according  to  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital,  every  patient  has  his  hair  closely  cut  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion ;  he  is  also  well  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  supplied 
with  linen  before  he  enters  the  sick  ward.*'* 


Sect.  II.  On  the  Analogy  of  Typhus  to  Exanthematous  Fevers. 

Having  discussed  the  most  important  and  specious  hypotheses  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  explain  the  general  and  ultra-proportion- 
ate prevalence  of  fever  among  the  attendants  of  the  sick  in  large  hos^ 
pitals,  independent  of  the  operation  of  contagion,  we  shall  take  notice 
of  the  general  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  typhus  fever ; 
and  these  may  be  comprehended  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  notcharac-* 
terized  by  the  laws  of  other  contagious  fevers.     Before  entering  upoa 
this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  remarked,  that  more  importance  is 
generally  attached  to  this  argument  than  it  merits ;  for  though,  in  the 
absence  of  facts,  analogy  is  the  most  conclusive  process  of  reasoning  that 
can  be  employed,  yet,  undoubtedly,  when  facts  are  opposed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  in  any  individual  case,  the  facts  have  the  prepon- 
derance  over  the  analogy.     And,  though  we  were  unable  to  prove  that- 
typhus  was  analogous,  in  its  leading  characteristics,  to  the  contagious 
exanthemata,  yet  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  theory  which  can  ex*- 
plain  satisfactorily  the  facts  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  Im^ 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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pita]  attendants^  except  that  of  contagion,  the  case  would  be  conclu- 
lifeJy  determined^  even  in  opposition  to  the  -analogy,  and  would  be  set 
down  either  as  an  exception,  or  as  one  of  a  new  series  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  law  of  analogy  will 
be  little  violated  by  comparing  typhus  with  the  contagious  fevers,  for  in 
its  leading  characteristics  it  resembles  them  pretty  closely  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  typhus  fever  has  only,  of  late  years, 
been  examined  with  sufficient  care,  as  to  many  points,  connected  with  its 
history,  laws,  and  pathology,  and  that  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  frequently  confounded  with  other  continued  fevers,  to  which,  in 
its  early  features,  it  bears  an  intimate  resemblance ;  so  that  the  same 
certainty  of  analogical  conclusion  cannot  be  expected,  as  exists  among 
the  other  exanthematous  fevers.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  show, 
by  the  facts  which  shall  be  quoted,  that  typhus  comes  distinctly  within 
tbe  range  of  their  analogy,  and  that  though  it  is  not  so  regular  in  its 
progress,  nor  so  certain  in  its  eruption  as  smallpox  or  measles,  yet  that 
H  differs  as  little  from  scarlet  fever,  in  these  respects,  as  the  latter  differs 
from  smallpox. 

The  principal  laws  of  the  contagious  exanthemata  are  the  following: 

1.  The  contagion  can  be  traced  in  families,  hospitals,  schools,  &c., 
and  those  exposed  to  it  are  very    enerally  infected. 

2.  They  only  affect  persons  once  during  their  lives. 

3.  They  are  characterized  by  an  eruption,  which  has  a  rise,  progress, 
and  decline,  and  the  disease  cannot  be  checked  in  limine. 

I.  The  contagion  of  typhus  is  traceable  in  hospitals,  schools ,  families j 
j'c.  In  determining  the  contagious  nature  of  any  disease,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  every  case,  or  even  the  majo* 
nty  of  a  particular  amount  of  cases,  to  a  communication  with  an  infected 
person,  or  to  exposure  to  a  particular  fomites ;  for  this  would  imply 
that  we  could,  like  an  American  Indian,  discover  the  trail  of  a  patient 
and  trace  him  through  all  the  windings  of  a  large  city,  and,  besides, 
ibould  investigate  the  history  of  every  individual  whom  he  has  passed 
or  robbed  shoulders  with  in  every  narrow  and  dirty  alley.  Even 
in  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  any  attempt  of  this  kind  to 
trace  the  contagion  regularly  would  be  fruitless,  and  for  the  very  same 
leason.  Smallpox  was,  at  one  period,  believed  by  some  authors  to 
onginate  in  filth,  because  it  was  found  impossible,  in  numerous  cases, 
to  account  for  its  existence  in  certain  localities  upon  the  principles  of 
contagion.  Dr.  Adams  remarks,  that  *'  many  children  born  in  London 
live  for  several  years  without  receiving  the  smallpox.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  a  person  arrives  from  the  country,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent intercourse  with  an  infected  person  is  attacked  by  the  disease."* 

lodependent  of  the  many  exposures  to  infection,  which  are  perfectly 
nnknown  and  undiscoverable  by  the  patient,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  connected  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  a  patient,  which, 
moaQY  cases,  can  only  be  elicited  by  tedious  cross-examinations;  so 
that  this  method  of  determining  the  point  is  liable  to  many  objections, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  conclusiveness  to  the  evidence  derived  from  the 

*  Adanui  on  Morbid  Poisons. 
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spread  of  a  disease  in  any  large  school  or  hospital;  but,  certainly Jt 
tends  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  typhus  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  it  does  in  smallpox,  &c.,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 
The  whole  of  the  eruptive  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  this  point  was  inves- 
tigated, and  that  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from 
1st  May  to  1st  November,  1839,  are  included  only  in  this  table,  the  males 
and  females  being  classed  together. 


Exposed  to 
Contagion. 

Uncertain. 

Cold. 

Total 
No.  of  Cases. 

Eruptive  typbos  .    .     . 
Febricula   .     .     .     *     . 

Smallpox 

Scarlet  fever  .... 
Measles 

201 

10 

7 

••• 
••• 

169 

28 

19 

4 

2 

63 

22 

1 

••• 
1 

423 
60 
27 

4 
3 

I 


J 

I 


The  number  of  eruptive  cases  of  typhus  admitted  into  the  fever  hos- 
pital, both  in  the  period  included  in  the  above  table  and  also  during  the 
previous  six  months,  who  have  been  exposed  to  contagion,  we  have 
always  found  greater  than  in  those  aflfections  not  characterized  by  the 
exanthema ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  care- 
ful enquiries,  only  7  cases  of  smallpox  could  be  traced  to  contagion  oat 
of  27. 

Dr.  Cowan  states,  that  "  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  fever  hos- 
pital last  year,  472  males  and  589  females,  forming  47  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  either  ascribed  the  origin  of  their  disease  to  contagion,  or  had 
been  exposed  to  its  influence."* 

The  propagation  of  the  typhoid  contagion  is  also  intimately  connected 
with  filth  and  deficient  ventilation ;  and  there  are  few  medical  facts 
better  ascertained  than  the  close  connexion  of  pestilence  with  these  cir- 
cumstances.    Dr.  Hancock  remarks,  that  **  the  connexion  of  plague 
with  filth  and  impure  air,  and  crowded  ill-constructed  cities,  and  with 
certain  seasons  and  climates  and  states  of  the  atmosphere,  calculated  to 
engender  mischief,  though  not  accurately  defined,  has  been  so  repeatedly 
observed  in  different  countries  as  to  stand  on  a  far  more  solid  foao- 
dation.^f     Dr.  Bateman,  in  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  Diseases  of 
London,  states  that  '*  Dr.  Heberden  has  collected  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  connexion  of  the  plague,  and  of  the  malig' 
nant  contagious  fever  which  generally  precedes  and  accompanies  it  (iff 
indeed,  they  be  not  modifications  of  the  same  disease)  with  the  filth  of 
crowded,  ill-ventilated  large  cities,  in  all  ages  and  countries."     He  tbeo 
quotes  Dr.  Heberden's  remarks :  *'  It  has  always  originated  and  main^ 
tained  its  head-quarters  in  the  filthiest  parts  of  those  cities ;  as  in  St*-* 
Giles's,  in  London,  in  1665,  and  in  Whitechapel  in  1626  and  1636 ;  and 
in  those  cities  of  Europe,  which,  from  natural  or  political  causes,  hav^ 
been  backward  in  adopting  the  improvements  of  modern  times :  the  pic — ' 
ture  of  former  manners  is  not  exhibited  in  more  lively  colours  than  tha 


•  Cowan's  Vital  Statistioi  of  Glasgow,  p.  26. 
t  Hancock  on  Pestilence,  p.  224. 
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diseases.  The  plague  visited  Denmark  in  1764,  it  raged  at 
1  1771,  and  at  Cracow  still  later.  The  last-mentioned  town, 
Lall  says,  was  not  wholly  paved  till  within  the  last  two  years, 
tig  can  be  so  execrable  as  the  present  paving,  which  scarcely 
he  name.  There  is  not  a  single  lamp  in  the  place ;  no  precau- 
ised  to  cleanse  the  streets,  which,  of  course,  become  infectious 
r  and  almost  impassable  in  winter."  The  following  is  Erasmus's 
a  of  the  habits  of  the  English,  about  two  centuries  ago:  '*The 
commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  which  are  occasionally 
but  underneath  lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of  beer, 
tgments  of  fish,  spittle,  the  excrement  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
;  that  is  nasty."*  Dr.  Hancock  observes,  that  most  writers  on 
i  have  remarked  the  exemption  of  Persia  from  this  disease,  and 
the  following  passage  from  the  City  Remembrancer:  *'The 
though  their  country  is  every  year  surrounded  by  the  plague, 
iflTer  anything  by  it  themselves ;  they  are  the  most  cleanly 
the  world,  many  of  them  making  it  a  great  part  of  their  reli- 
move  filthiness  and  nuisances  of  every  kind  from  all  places 
r  cities  and  dwellings. "f     Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their 

of  the  circumstances  which  either  preceded  or  attended  the 
Fever  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1816  and  1817,  make  the  fol- 
oarks,  which  may  be  assumed  as  conclusions  drawn  from  the 

physicians  practising  in  tlie  various  provinces,  and  from  the 
n  of  more  than  100,000  cases  in  general  hospitals:  **  When 
nenced  in  a  poor  family,  or  was  introduced  by  a  stranger  or 

generally  extended  to  all  its  members.  The  poor  were  the 
rers,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  cleanHness,  particularly 
ct  to  their  clothing,  and  the  smallness  and  crowded  state  of 
tments  ;  evils,  at  the  time,  much  increased  by  the  extreme 
bich  weighed  them  down.  On  the  other  hand  the  superior 
hose  circumstances  were  different,  their  clothing  more  fre- 
hanged,  their  persons  more  cleanly,  their  apartments  less 
nd  better  ventilated,  and  among  whom  seclusion  from  the  sick 
sed,  in  proportion  to  their  enjoyment  of  these  advantages, 
escaped  the  disease. "| 

:eman,  after  describing  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  pro- 
eanliness  and  sufficient  ventilation,  remarks :  ''  If  these  sim- 
res  be  steadily  pursued,  no  con6nement  or  accumulation  of 
luvia  can  take  place  under  any  state  of  fever;  and  the  air 
rtment  may  be  breathed,  and  the  bed  and  person  of  the  pa- 
sached  and  touched  with  perfect  impunity.  If  this  were  not 
indeed,  physicians  and  nurses,  especially  those  employed  in 
itals,  would  have  little  security  for  their  lives.  During  the 
ears,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  almost  daily  been  in  con- 
persons  labouring  under  contagious  fever,  not  only  myself  but 
rses  have  thus  been  preserved  from  infection,  with  one  excep* 

*  Bateman  on  the  Diseanes  of  London,  p.  18. 
.    t  Hancock  on  Pestilence,  p.  287. 
X  Barker  and  Chejnie  on  Fever,  voL  i.  p.  134. 
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tion,  down  to  the  period  of  the  present  epidemic.*'  He  adds  in  a  note : 
**  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  system  above  described  that  some  of  the 
nurses  and  the  matron  of  the  House  of  Recovery  have  been  infected 
during  the  present  epidemic,  which  has  kept  the  wards  constantly  full. 
The  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  free  ventilation  night  and  day,  duriDg 
the  cold  weather,  their  perpetual  exposure,  in  close  contact,  to  the 
breath  and  discharges  of  the  patients,  while  feeding,  moving,  or  washing 
them,  changing  their  beds  and  linen,  and  even  stripping  off  their  in- 
fected clothes  on  admission,  might  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  solitary 
operation  of  any  general  system,  however  efficacious.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  house  has  been  very  imperfect,  and  even  at 
the  command  of  the  nurses  and  patients ;  and  the  injurious  conseqnences 
of  this  imperfection  have  become  so  manifest,  that  the  subject  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  while  this  work  is  in  th^ 
press."* 

Dr.  Hancock  quotes  the  following  facts,  which  illustrate  very  power- 
fully the  influence  of  ventilation  :     *'  In  the  year  1819, 1  had  occasion  to 
see  a  very  intelligent  physician  connected  with  one  or  two  fever  hos- 
pitals in  Dublin,  during  the  epidemic,  who  assured  me  he  had  seen  do 
proof  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  disease  (typhus)  as  it  appeared 
m  those  institutions  under  his  care,  where  very  great  attention  was  paid 
to  ventilation,  and  where  the  patients  were  not  inconveniently  crowded. 
But  soon  after  this,  I  saw  another  physician  no  less  intelligent,  who  Id- 
formed  me  that  in  the  course  of  about  four  months,  between  200  and 
and  300  persons  were  admitted  into  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital;  and 
they  were  frequently  so  crowded  in  the  wards  as  nearly  to  cover  the  floor 
with  their  beds ;  in  which  case,  although  the  building  is  new,  airy,  and 
well  regulated,  the  matron,  twenty-two  nurses,  and  the  apothecary,  took 
the  disease ;  yet  it  was  so  mild,  that  scarcely  more  than  one  m  fifty 
died.'*t 

Dr.  Prichard  relates  a  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  a  good  as 
well  as  of  a  deficient  ventilation,  which  occurred  in  two  of  the  hospitals 
in  Bristol,  namely,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Bristol  Infirmary;  both  of  these 
institutions  being  under  his  medical  superintendence.     "  In  the  former* 
(St.  Peter's,)  the  medical  wards  are  very  small,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
place  the  beds  very  near  to  each  other,  and  to  put  too  great  a  numbed 
of  patients  in  a  given  space.     Offensive  smells  were  often  perceptible  S 
and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  disease  was  manifestly 
contagious."     In  the  Bristol  Infirmary  the  wards  are  lofty  and  well  ven^ — ' 
tilated.     **  Here,  also,  the  fever  patients  were  dispersed  among  invalid^^ 
of  almost  every  other  description.     But  no  instance  occurred  of  the  pro — ' 
pagation  of  fever  ;  none  of  the  nurses  were  attacked,  nor  were  the  pa 
tients  lying  in  the  adjacent  beds  in  any  instance  infected,  though  case 
of  the  worst  description  of  typhus  gravior  were  placed  promiscuousl 
among  the  other  patients,  scarcely  two  foot  of  space  intervening  between^- 
the  beds."! 

*  Bateman  on  Contagions  Fever,  p.  154. 

t  Hancock  on  Pestilence,  p.  339. 

t  Hancock  on  Pestilence.    Prichurd's  History  of  the  Fever  in  Bristol,  p.  88. 
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Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne  state  that  **  a  remarkable  proof  was  afforded 
in  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital  of  a  ward,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  con- 
itractiony  protecting  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  from  the  effects  of 
contagion.    The  ward  alluded  to  is  the  fever  ward  for  males,  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  breadth  of  the  left  wing  of  tlie  hospital,  being  sixty- 
two  feet  by  thirty-eight.     It  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  subdivided  by 
partitions,  of  the  height  of  nine  feet,  mto  six  apartments,  two  of  which 
are  thirty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  and  the  rest  are  each  nine  feet  square; 
the  latter  contains,  with  great  convenience,  four  beds  each,  and  the  former 
ten ;  but  on  occasions  of  necessity,  the  square  apartments  have  held  five 
and  the  oblong  twelve  beds  without  inconvenience  ;  the  partition  walls 
kave  two  passages,  one  leading  from  the  door  of  the  wards  across  its 
breadth  and  another  passing  in  the  middle  of  its  length ;  it  is  furnished 
with  three  large  fireplaces,  two  of  which  are  in  the  oblong  chambers, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  side  of  the  ward,  and  the 
third  opposite  the  door,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  first  described ;  by 
this  door,  the  fever-ward  opens  on  the  staircase  which  is  walled  and 
communicates  with  the  corridors  of  the  basement  and  underground  sto- 
ries.   The  greater  number  of  the  windows  of  the  ward  are  sixteen  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  in  the  ceiling  are  placed  two   louvres,  one  toward 
either  end,  by  means  of  which  and  the  fire-places  a  brisk  ventilation  is 
kept  up.     During  the  late  epidemic,  when  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital, 
by  agreement  with  government,  contained  100  patients  in  fever,  the  male 
vard  was  crowded,  containing  forty-four  patients,  yet  only  one  nurse 
vas  affected  with  fever ;  at  the  same  period,  the  nurses  in  attendance 
on  the  female  patients,  who  were  certainly  not  so  much  crowded  to- 
gether,  were  continually  taking  the  complaint  and   generally  had  it 
vith  severity."*     In  addition  to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  brought 
forward,  it  may  be  stated,  without  much  chance  of  contradiction,  that  as 
there  is  in  almost  every  large  town  deficient  accommodation  for  fever  pa- 
tients in  an  hospital  during  an  epidemic,  that  over-crowding  is  an  ordinary 
'^eiult*  from  the  anxiety  of  the  directors  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  sick. 
Hie  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  is  calculated  to  contain  220  patients ;  and  for 
nearly  two  years,  namely,  during  1836-7,  it  was  generally  filled  to  its 
iHaximum,  and  frequently  from  ten  to  twenty  additional  were  accom- 
iiiodated.     Now,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  such  a  large  number  of  fever 
patients,  all  contained  in  one  building,  will  exhale  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  typhoid  effluvium,  which  must  be  exceedingly  concentrated;  and  that 
c^n  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  the  greatest  degree  of  ventilation  con- 
sistent with  the  temperature  that  ought  to  be  maintained,  would  scarcely 
he  sufficient  for  its  proper  dilution. 

Dre.  Barker  and  Cheyne  remark,  in  that  portion  of  their  report  which 

Vas  been  already  quoted,  that  typhus  generally  spreads  in  the  families 

of  the  lower  classes  and  very  rarely  in  those  of  the  superior  ranks.     Dr. 

Cowan  states  that  ^'  the  fever  was  chiefly,  nay  almost  wholly,  confined 

to  the  labouring  classes  and  to  the  districts  which  they  inhabited,  while 

among  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  society  it  was  comparatively 

K\dom  met  with,  and  when  it  did  occur,  was  not  spread  by  contagion 

^  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  48S. 
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through  all  the  inmates  of  the  family,  as  was  usually  the  case  aoM 
the  families  of  the  poor,  but  was  confined  to  a  single  individual 
These  results,  as  stated  by  the  above-mentioned  authors,  agree, 
are  convinced,  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  almost  every  ot 
place.  This  remarkable  difference,  in  the  two  classes  of  persons  refer 
to,  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  wide  diversity  of  circumstances  in  wh 
they  are  placed ;  and  approximates  very  closely  to  the  difference  wb 
exists  between  a  crowded  and  consequently  an  ill-ventilated  hospi 
and  one  which  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  patients  with  thoroi 
ventilation.  The  lower  classes  in  large  cities  generally  live  in  dirty 
ventilated  houses,  and  are  often  filthy  in  their  persons ;  while  the  bel 
ranks  live  in  more  airy  situations,  have  larger  houses,  and  are  more 
tentive  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  domestic  habits;  hence 
effluvium  which  issues  from  a  typhus  patient,  in  the  first-mentioi 
situations,  cannot  be  carried  off  so  readily,  or  diluted  to  the  same  ext 
with  atmospheric  air  as  in  the  second.  But  it  may  be  said  by  the  op 
nents  of  typhoid  contagion,  that  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  le 
more  frequently  spread  in  the  families  of  the  better  ranks  than  typhi 
and  why  is  ventilation  and  dilution  not  effectual  in  these  cases? 
answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  stated,  that  these  three  last-mentioi 
diseases  are  not  equally  contagious,  and  that  scarlet  fever,  particula 
when  it  is  not  epidemic,  is  often  confined  to  one  person  in  a  famil 
whereas  smallpox,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  affects  the  greater  nu 
ber  of  unprotected  persons,  adults  as  well  as  children.  M.  Rayer  sta 
that  **  scarlatina  is  contagious,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  measles.  It 
fects  chiefly  children  and  young  persons,  more  rarely  adults.  Every 
dividual  is  not,  to  the  same  degree,  apt  to  be  affected  with  scarlatii 
and  every  condition  is  not  equally  proper  for  its  development.  It  attac 
females  more  readily  than  males ;  and  some  individuals,  after  havi 
been  exposed,  in  vain,  during  many  days  to  the  contagion  of  this  disea 
have  been  seized  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  in  consequence  of  a  sim] 
communication  with  persons  who  had  visited  patients  affected  with  t 
exanthema.*'t 

Dr.  Bateman  states  that  adults  are  not  very  susceptible  of  the  disei 
(scarlet  fever),  and  that  many  medical  practitioners  who  have  attenc 
great  numbers  of  patients  affected  with  it  have  never  experienced 
effects  I 

Dr.  Mason  Good  observes  that  **  nothing  is  more  common  than  fo 
sporadic  case  of  rosalia  (scarlatina)  to  occur  in  a  family  without  comn 
nication  of  itself  to  the  surrounding  children,  although  no  pains  may  lu 
been  taken  to  keep  them  separate ;  while  a  few  months  afterwards 
may  possibly  be  received  from  a  neighbour's  house,  merely  by  an  ac 
dental  visit  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  one  case,  there  was  no  predb| 
sition  in  the  habit  to  receive  the  complaint ;  in  the  other,  the  altei 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has,  perhaps,  produced  such  a  predisposition 
a  very  high  degree,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  disease  to  become 

*  Cowan*0  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow*  p.  34. 
t  Rayer  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
X  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  70. 
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t^ery  general  epidemic.     What  this  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
iias  not  been  very  accurately  ascertained.''*  Now,  although  it  be  granted 
tliat  cleaDliness  and  ventilation  have  somewhat  less  effect  in  preventing 
^e  spread  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  than  in  checking  the 
progress  of  typhus ;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  above  quotations  that  these 
dkeaaes  differ  from  one  another  in  points  equally  material.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  scarlet  fever  is  regulated  by  a  law  similar  to  that  of  ty- 
phus, io  being  little  contagious  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  that 
though  cleanliness  and  ventilation  may  not  prove  an  antidote  equally 
efficacious  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  as  to 
that  of  typhus ;  yet  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the  class  of  contagious 
fevers  from  this  circumstance,  would  involve  also  the  exclusion  of  scar- 
latina for  an  equally  strong  reason.     In  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  it 
does  DOt  seem  difficult  to  conceive  that  one  species  of  effluvium  may  be 
harmless,  if  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  while 
another  may  retain  its  virulency  under  similar  circumstances;  or  that  one 
species  of  effluvium  may  adhere  with  tenacity  to  every  kind  of  clothing, 
irhile  another  is  absorbed  most  readily  by  filthy  garments,  or  by  the  de- 
posits which  are  formed  on  the  skin  of  an  uncleanly  person.     We  are 
in  possession  of  no  experiments  which  tend  to  prove  such  an  opinion ; 
but  there  is  one  analogy  which  will  occur  to  every  medical  practitioner 
in  vaccination.    It  is  well  known  that  if  too  much  blood  be  drawn  during 
the  process  of  vaccination,  the  effect  is  very  frequently  prevented  ;  and 
this  is  always  explained  on  the  principle,  that  the  vaccme  virus  is  diluted 
too  much  with  the  blood,  as  the  same  result  follows  when  it  is  mixed 
with  water.    We  have  many  analogies  among  the  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  &c.,  to  prove  not  only  that  when  diluted  to 
a  certain  extent  with  atmospheric  air  they  may  be  respired  with  safety, 
hut  that  each  gas  has  its  own  peculiar  law  respecting  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  dilution  that  is  required  for  that  purpose. 

The  majority  of  French  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  typhoid  fever  is 

i^ot  contagious,  and  this  belief  was  almost  universal  until  M.  Bretonneau 

published  a  contrary  opinion.    The  following  quotation  from  M.  Chomel 

Will  perhaps  account,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  opinions  of  the  French 

phpicians  on  this  subject :    "  Another  circumstance  contributes  with  us 

to  render  the  transmission  of  a  contagious  malady  difficult,  particularly 

the  typhoid  disease,  that  in  our  hospitals  everything  connected  with 

cleanliness  and  ventilation  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  that  the 

typhoid  patients  are  never  united,  either  in  the  same  establishment  or  in 

the  same  ward,  while  their  number  is  always  very  small,  when  compared 

with  the  number  of  those  affected  with  other  diseases ;  so  that  none  of  the 

Conditions  are  present  which  favour  contagion.     It  is  the  same  with 

■mallpoz,  and  no  one  disputes  its  contagious  character.     In  the  wards 

of  oar  hospitals  there  are  persons  frequently  affected  with  smallpox,  and 

there  are  often  individuals  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  not 

having  undergone  variola  are  susceptible  of  contracting  the  disease ;  yet 

kwmstances  of  its  transmission  are  evident.    It  is  abo  very  rare  that  the 

Xninimission  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever  from  one  subject  to  another,  in 

*  Good's  Study  of  Medicine  by  Cooper,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 
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the  Hipital  des  Enfans  de  PariSf  can  be  verified,  which  even  presents  i 
some  circumstances  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  transmissio 
of  these  diseases."*  At  page  98  some  tables  are  given  which  tend  t 
show  the  connexion  of  filtny  habits  with  typhus  contagion. 

2.  Typhus  generally  attticks  individuals  only  once  during  their  livei 
The  second  law  of  contagious  fevers  is  that  they  only  affect  persons  ono 
during  their  lives. 

We  believe  this  law  to  be  completely  established,  and  though  then 
are  instances  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  affecting  individual! 
more  than  once  in  their  lives,  yet  these  may  fairly  be  considered  onlj 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Before  bringing  forward  the  facts  upon  which  the  claims  of  typhas  to 
be  comprehended  under  this  law  may  be  founded,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  satisfactory  as  it  is  io 
smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  These  three  last-mentioned  dis- 
eases cannot,  in  the  present  day,  be  readily  confounded  with  any  other; 
for  their  diagnostic  marks  are  very  precise  and  definite ;  while  the  several 
kinds  of  continued  fever  have  hitherto  not  been  accurately  ascertained, 
and  have  sometimes  been  considered  merely  as  varieties  of  typhus; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  application  of  this  law  to  anyone 
of  them.  We  hope,  however,  it  will  appear  from  the  quotations  which 
shall  presently  be  adduced,  that  the  approximation  of  typhus  to  this  hw 
is  so  near  as  to  preclude,  in  all  fairness,  its  exclusion.  M.  Chomel, 
after  remarking  upon  the  number  of  persons  that  are  seized  more  thao 
once  with  pneumonia,  states  that  "  In  the  typhoid  fever,  on  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the  patients  had  always  been 
interrogated  on  this  point,  no  one,  among  130  persons  who  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Clinique  affected  with  the  disease,  gave  such  a  statement 
as  could  lead  to  the  presumption  that  he  had  ever  before  laboured  under 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  asserted  that  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  ilL^'f  He  elsewhere  adds  :  **  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  typhoid  fever,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  affects  the  same  individual 
only  once.  This  is  the  result  of  all  the  facts  hitherto  collected.  Since 
we  began  to  make  special  researches  and  conclusions  respecting  this 
disease,  no  authentic  example  to  the  contrary  has  been  observed,  although 
the  number  of  cases  which  are  observed  be  very  considerable,  and  ex* 
amples  of  its  return  ought  to  be  met  with,  if  the  malady  were  susceptible 
of  being  reproduced  many  times  in  the  same  person." 

In  interrogating  our  patients,  we  have  always  taken  care  to  turn  their 
attention  from  this  quarter,  but  they  have  never  answered  in  such  I 
manner  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  had  laboured  under  the  sane 
disease ;  and  after  all,  though  some  contrary  facts  should  be  met  with 
in  so  frequent  a  malady,  these  exceptions  which  are  little  numerous  an 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  do  not  overthrow  tlie  species  of  law  whid 
has  been  announced.  Smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  which  most  ge 
uerally  attack  the  same  individual  only  once,  sometimes  return,  especiaJl 
during  epidemics  of  these  diseases ;  it  will  not  be  more  astonishing  i 

*  Cbomel,  Le^ns  de  Clinique  Medicale,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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» examples  of  a  return  of  the  typhoid  affection  be  met  with.  This 
mstaoce  is,  then,  a  very  important  fact,  for  there  are  only  a  small 
)er  of  diseases  that  attack  the  same  individual  only  once,  and 
gst  these  maladies,  there  is  none  which  is  not  evidently  contagious: 
phoid  fever  will,  then,  be  the  only  exception  to  this  kind  of  law  if 
lot  contagious  like  the  diseases  with  which  it  has  this  important 
of  ag^reement.  In  the  mean  time  we  ought  to  observe  that,  though 
t  diseases  which  attack  the  same  person  only  once  are  contagious, 
I  not  follow  that  all  those  that  are  transmitted  from  one  individual 
ther  attack  only  once,  many  among  them,  as  syphilis  and  the  itch, 
produced  indefinitely."* 

Lombard,  of  Greneva,  when  describing  the  difference  between  the 
ental  and  British  typhus,  states  that  *'in  one  remarkable  point, 
er,  I  believe  they  agree,  I  mean  the  fact  that  no  one  is  known,  or 
It  is  very  rarely  known,  to  have  the  eruptive  typhus  twice.  With 
h  instances  are  scarcely  if  ever  met  with,  and  I  am  informed  that 
on  a  person  once  attacked  with  typhus,  attended  with  the  measles 
uption,  may  safely  calculate  upon  immunity  from  the  disease  for 
ture."t 

Perry,  of  Glasgow,  states  as  one  of  his  conclusions  respecting  ty- 
ever,  that  ^'  contagious  typhus  is  an  exanthematous  disease,  and, 
mallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  during  its  course  produces 
change  on  the  system,  by  which  the  individual  having  once  under- 
ihe  disease  is  (as  a  general  rule)  secured  against  a  second  attack, 
lay  with  impunity  expose  himself  to  the  contagion  of  typhus,  if  he 
loes  to  reside  in  the  same  country  in  which  be  previously  had  the 
e.  In  those  cases  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  the 
e  appears  in  a  mild  and  modified  form,  the  crisis  taking  place  on 
irenth,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day."  The  same  author  states  that  this 
ision  as  well  as  the  others  in  his  paper  are  ''  the  result  of  careful 
ation  in  upwards  of  4000  cases."|  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  who 
le  most  extensive  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  ty- 
seem  to  entertain  opinions  similar  to  those  already  quoted.  They 
that  **  at  the  hospital  in  Cork  street,  only  one  physician  and  the 
ieary  had  an  attack  of  fever ;  but  then  most  of  the  physicians  of 
tablishment  had  laboured  under  that  disease  on  some  former  occa- 
irevious  to  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic."§  Dr.  Cowan,  as 
y  quoted,  states  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  clerks 
Fever  Hospital  for  many  years  past  have  been  attacked  with  fever 
they  had  it  previously  to  their  election. 

lenbrand's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  a  more  modified  kind.  He 
that  *^  the  miasma  of  typhus,  after  having  produced  the  fever, 
ys  almost  always  for  a  certain  time  the  susceptibility  to  a  similar 
gion;  nevertheless,  it  destroys  it  rarely  for  the  whole  of  life,  as 
imallpox,  measles,  &c.  It  has,  however,  under  this  resemblance 
analogy  with  the  virus  of  these  diseases,  whilst  on  the  contrary  it 

*  Chomel,  Lemons  de  Cliniqae  M^dicale,  torn.  i.  p.  333. 
t  Dablin  Joarnal  of  Medical  Science,  toI.  x.  p.  22. 
I  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xIt.  p.  67. 
§  Baiker  and  Cheytie  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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totally  differs  from  the  syphilitic  viras,  which  when  once  introduced  ii 
the  human  body,  always  favours  more  and  more  a  similar  contagion. 
The  following  table  shows  the  answers  to  questions  which  were  cs 
fully  put  to  patients  who  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hosp 
from  November  1st,  1838,  to  November  Ist,  1839.  It  includes 
whole  of  the  patients  affected  with  eruptive  typhus,  from  whom  answ 
were  obtained  relative  to  any  former  affection  with  fever,  as  evidei 
from  decided  cases  only  could  be  made  available  in  the  elucidation 
this  point : 


Not  preTiooily  affectiKl  ... 
Prerioiiiilv  ftflkctdd 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

284 
33 

251 
41 

535 
T4 

009 

This  table  shows  that  out  of  609  eruptive  or  decided  cases  of  typli 
there  were  only  74  persons  who  stated  that  they  had  previously  laboni 
under  fever.  This  part  of  the  evidence  may  be  reckoned  positive;  i 
individuals  of  all  intellectual  capacities  remember  a  remarkable  circui 
stance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  respecting  t 
nature  of  the  former  fever  or  affection  is  the  converse  of  this ;  for  onl? 
a  very  few  cases  can  it  be  correctly  ascertained ;  and  when  we  take  ii 
account  the  various  diseases  which  are  confounded  with  typhus  (as  sk 
be  afterwards  shown),  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  intestu 
affections,  febriculous  or  short  fevers,  and  the  numerous  ailments 
childhood,  this  small  number  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  which  can  be  produced  to  h 
on  this  point,  although  not  very  extensive,  decidedly  supports  theopioi 
that  eruptive  typhus  fever  affects  individuals  as  a  genersd  rule  only  oi 
in  their  lives;  and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  corroborative  oft 
opinion,  that  almost  all  the  clerks  and  nurses  of  the  Glasgow  Fe 
Hospital  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  have  had  typhus  characterized 
the  eruption,  and  not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  lea 
have  ever  had  it  since ;  while  almost  all  of  them  consider  themselves  n 
perfectly  secure  against  a  second  attack,  although  constantly  exposed 
the  effluvia  arising  from  fever  patients. 

3.  Typhus  is  characterized  by  an  exanthematous  eruption.  The  tli 
characteristic  of  the  contagious  exanthemata  is  an  eruption  which  hs 
regular  rise,  progress,  and  decline.  The  exanthematous  eruption  or  r 
which  is  peculiar  to  typhus  fever  has  only  been  accurately  attended 
within  these  few  years  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  It  was,  however, 
ticed  by  Rogers,  in  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  j 
1731,  and  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  is  described  as  '*a  i 
versal  efflorescence  of  petechieaf'f  also  by  Huxham  in  1734-5, 
John  Pringle  in  1750,  &c. 

No  particular  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  authors'  accoun 
it ;  but  when  taken  along  with  their  general  description  of  the  dise 


*  Hildenbrand,  de  Typhiu  contagieux,  par  J.  C.  Gasc*  p.  1 18. 
t  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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pjoion  18  corroborated  that  it  was  the  very  same  affection  that  is  so 
cterized  at  the  present  day.  Hildenbrand  described  it  in  1806  more 
nlarly  than  any  previous  author.  He  states  that  it  makes  its  ap- 
ice  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  on  the  breast,  loins,  back, 
,  and  arms,  as  being  more  warm,  but  sometimes  on  the  face  ;  that  it 
inch  more  abundant  as  the  eyes  are  red.  He  also  remarks  that 
is  may  exist  with  or  without  the  eruption,  are  not  indispensable 
nena,  and  are  only  developed  in  certain  conditions.  He  farther 
es  that  the  exantheme  is  sometimes  not  present  in  those  cases  of 

which  are  irregular  in  their  progress.*  The  typhoid  eruption  was 
very  general  characteristic  of  the  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed 
and  during  the  years  1817-18-19.     Dr.  Bracken  makes  the  fol- 

statement :  ^'  Of  about  250  cases  which  fell  under  my  care  in 
tber  and  December  of  that  year,  the  majority  had  eruptions  of 
if  various  appearance  as  to  size,  shape,  and  colour.  They  were 
lly  of  a  diffused  appearance,  gpradually  shading  off,  and  insensibly 
^ring,  and  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hemp-seed,  but  sometimes 
larger  or  much  smaller.  The  distinct,  well-defined  petechiee  were 
itly  seen  of  a  bright  brown  or  purple  colour.  The  shoulders 
1  to  be  more  frequently  affected  by  these  eruptions,  but  the  whole 
i  of  the  body  was  often  covered  by  them."t  Drs.  Barker  and 
e  give  the  following  account  of  the  eruption,  as  deduced  from 
I  received  from  several  parts  of  Munster :  '*  As  the  disease  ad- 
[  it  was  observed  in  most  or  all  parts  of  the  province  that  erup- 
f  different  kinds,  either  closely  allied  to  or  varieties  of  those  termed 
ial,  very  generally  accompanied  it.  In  some  instances  the  erup- 
ts papular,  or  a  motley  appearance  of  the  skin,  or  a  rash  somewhat 
•ling  measles  showed  itself.     At  Cork,  Dr.  M.  Barry  remarked 

the  species  of  fever  which  he  terms  synochus,  petechiee  seldom 
3d  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  but  his  observation,  if  it 
ot  express  it  directly,  at  least  implies  that  their  occurrence  was 
It.  They  were  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  sometimes  small, 
t  times  large.  He  did  not  consider  them  dangerous,  nor  find  it 
iry  to  abstain  from  those  measures  of  depletion  which  were  useful 
bigh  excitement  prevailed.  In  a  communication  from  Clonmell, 
tzgerald  states  that  petechiee  occurred  in  four  cases  out  of  five, 
jowel,  petechiee  was  so  common  that  Dr.  O'Connell  did  not  see 
es  of  fever  unattended  by  a  petechial  eruption,  which  often  ap- 

early  in  the  disease."  In  the  account  of  Connaught,  the  same 
I  state  that  **  an  early  eruption  of  petechiee,  which  were  often  to  be 
3d  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  or  even  earlier,  and  were  visible  for 

five  days,  was  a  general  symptom  of  the  disease ;  when  petechiee 
ed  thus  early,  they  were  not  indicative  of  any  malignancy."  In 
)ort  for  Ulster,  it  is  stated  that  petechial  eruptions  were  very  com- 
nd  that  they  occurred  early.  For  Leinster,  the  same  reporters 
hat  one  physician  observed  tne  petechiee  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten, 
hougfat  them  more  general  than  they  had  been  on  any  former  occa- 
ind  others  represented  them  as  universal.    They  appeared  on  the 

*  Hildenbrand,  da  Typhiu  contagienx,  par  J.  C.  Gate,  p.  53-4. 
t  Barker  and  Cbejne  on  Fever,  toI.  U.  p.  231. 
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third,  fourth,  or  fifth  days,  continued  visible  for  four  or  five  days,  and^ 
were  often  remarked  in  the  mildest  cases.* 

The  typhoid  eruption,  however,  excited  very  little  attention  among^ 
the  authors  who  wrote  upon  the  epidemic  that  prevailed  in  Britain  abou^ 
the  same  period  as  in  Ireland ;  and  even  up  to  a  much  later  period  it  i^ 
only  noticed  in  a  cursory  manner  in  our  treatises  on  fever,  and  not  as  ^ 
diagnostic  mark  of  great  value.  Dr.  Alison  in  1827  described  it  as  ^ 
very  frequent  symptom  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Edinburgh 
about  that  period,  occurring  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  and  remarked  th^^ 
these  eruptive  fevers  formed  the  connecting  link  between  continued  fev^^^ 
and  the  contagious  exanthemata.f 

M.  Louis,  who  published  his  admirable  work  on  gastro-enteritis  or  t^« 
phoid  fever  in  1829,  states  that  *'  he  has  observed  this  eruption  in  twenty, 
six  out  of  thirty-five  cases,  where  it  has  been  searched  after,  without  saying 
that  it  was  not  present  in  some  others ;  many  of  the  persons  in  whom  it 
was  present  had  come  to  the  hospital  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
disease,  at  a  period  when  the  spots  had  perhaps  disappeared.'*!    ilf. 
Chomel  gives  the  following  excellent  description  of  the  typhoid  eruption: 
^*  Usually  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  day  the  eruption  peculiar  to  ty-     ^ 
phoid  fever  makes  its  appearance,  which  consists  in  minute  rose-red  spots,     - 
disappearing  on  pressure  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a    1 
circular  form,  without  elevation  or  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the    ^ 
skin,  dispersed  over  the  abdomen,  sometimes  on  the  chest,  less  frequently 
ou  the  thighs,  the  arms,  and  forearms.    These  little  spots  are  so  much     ^ 
the  more  distinct  as  the  skin  is  white ;  in  persons  who  have  brown  skins     '\ 
they  are  sometimes  distinguished  with  difficulty.     Their  number  cannot     ! 
be  determined  because  they  are  not  all  equally  apparent ;  but  in  order 
to  furnish  a  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  affection  they  ought  at  least  to 
be  from  fifteen  to  twenty.     When  there  are  only  two  or  three,  no  value 
can  be  attached  to  their  presence.    The  eruption  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance on  all  points  at  once;  often,  after  having  noticed  for  three  or 
four  days  some  rose-coloured  spots  upon  the  abdomen,  but  in  too  small 
number  to  be  considered  as  important,  they  are  found  all  at  once  very 
numerous  upon  the  chest  and  belly,  sometimes  upon  the  thighs,  the  arms, 
the  back,  and  even  the  face,  though  very  rarely.     Its  duration  is  not 
always  the  same  ;  in  some  cases,  after  two  or  three  days,  there  is  no  ves- 
tige of  it ;  at  other  times  it  persists  during  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  but  in  the 
latter  case   it  consists   of  many  successive  eruptions;  for  each  rose- 
coloured  spot  is  usually  visible  for  three  or  four  days  only  and  sometimes 
less ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  disappears  altogether,  after  having 
attained  a  colour  less  vivid.     These  spots  present,  at  most,  a  slight  ele- 
vation on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  they  never  have  a  conical  form  or 
vesicles  at  their  apex.     They  rarely  appear  before  the  eighth  day  after 
the  invasion  of  the  disease.     The  n)llowing  are  the  results  of  observations 
collected  in  our  wards  during  the  years  1 830-1-2.     Among  seventy  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  rose-coloured  lenticular 
spots  was  carefully  established,   in  sixteen  cases,  at  no  period  of  the 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i,  pp.  426,  464,  466,  and  483. 
t  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Joamal,  vol.  xxviii. 
i  Loafs,  de  Gaatro-Enterite,  torn.  ii.  p.  231. 
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disease  could  traces  of  this  eruption  be  found ;  from  which  it  mav  be  in- 
ferred that  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  persons  seized  with  the  typhoid  af- 
kction  this  eruption  is  wanting."* 

Chomel  found  that  among  fifty-four  cases  none  presented  the  eruption 
before  the  sixth  day,  and  in  two  it  appeared  after  the  thirty-sixth.  This, 
lie  states,  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Louis,  which  were  made 

00  a  much  larger  number  of  patients.  He  attaches  great  value  to  the 
eruption,  as  a  diagnostic  mark  of  typhoid  fever,  as  it  is  as  rare  in  other 
BCQte  diseases  as  it  is  common  in  this. 

Dr.  Roupell  states  that  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  the 
eruption  in  typhus  occurs  in  seventy  out  of  every  100  cases.f  Dr.  West,  in 
bis  account  of  the  typhus  exanthematicus  as  observed  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  states  that ''  forty-two  cases  presented  the  peculiar  measle-like 
eruption  described  by  so  many  authors,  which  in  all  those  cases  in  which 

1  have  been  able  accurately  to  note  the  date  of  its  appearance,  first 

showed  itself  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  generally  on  the  former. 

It  appeared  in  one  instance  on  the  fourth  and  another  time  on  the  fifth 

day ;  but  I  never  saw  it  make  its  first  appearance  after  the  eighth  day* 

though  it  was  still  visible  on  several  patients  admitted  on  the  fourteenth, 

and  on  three  who  came  to  the  hospital  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  af- 

fiiction.     Of  the  eighteen  cases  in  which  no  eruption  was  observed,  five 

only  were  admitted  before  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease ;  it  is,  therefore, 

nrj  probable  that  the  eruption  had  existed  in  some  of  these  patients  but 

kad  disappeared  before  their  admission. "|     Dr.  Cowan  has  investigated 

tke  frequency  of  the  eruption  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  on  upwards 

of  2000  cases,  during  the  year  1835-6  ;  and  his  results  are  the  following: 

*'Atthe  close  of  the  year,  in  76-16  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  71*77  of 

the  females,  the  typhoid  eruption  had  occurred,  giving  as  an  average  of 

tbe  whole  cases  73*99  out  of  every  100  admitted."^ 

Dr.  Craigie  found  the  typhoid  eruption  only  in  seventy-nine  among 
169  cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  ;||  while  Dr.  Henderson  dis- 
coTered  it  in  108  cases  out  of  130  in  the  same  insitution  at  a  subsequent 
period.ir 

lo  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  from  May  1st  to  Nov.  Ist,  1839, 
dnriog  which  time  the  presence  or  absence  of  eruption  was  carefully 
Boted,  the  proportion  was  as  follows : 


Casof  with  Emotion  

Maleu. 

Females. 

Total. 

224 
130 

217 
ISO 

441 
260 

691 

Casef  without  Eruption  or  doabtful 

This  table  includes  every  case,with  the  exception  of  smallpox^  measles, 
kopittg-cough,  and  scarlet  fever. 

*  Chomel,  Le^ns  de  CUniqae  M6dicale,  torn.  i.  p.  18. 

t  Roopell  on  Typhus,  p.  35, 183M. 

t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1838,  p.  140. 

§  Cowan's  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  26. 

JEdinboigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  zxvii.  p.  301. 
Ibid.  October,  1839,  p.  437. 
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Dr.  Peebles,  in  1835,  gave  a  very  minute  and  excellent  acconnt  < 
exanthematous  typhus,  and  states,  as  the  result  of  a  minute  enquiry  int 
the  subject  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  that  "he  has  foun 
the  eruption  as  constant  as  any  exanthema  of  other  eruptive  diseases/'^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  eruption  is  present  generally  in  froi 
70  to  75  out  of  every  100  patients  that  are  admitted  into  fevi 
hospitals  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France.  It  must  be  well  knowi 
however,  to  every  hospital  physician,  that  cases  are  frequently  admittt 
as  continued  fever,  that  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  other  disease 
and  which  are  usually  included  in  the  total  enumeration ;  but  this  poii 
shall  be  further  illustrated  in  another  part  of  the  essay. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  many  cases  of  fever  are  admitted  at  a  ver 
late  stage  of  the  disease,  as  may  be  proved  by  statistical  tables  and  abo 
from  the  great  number  of  deaths  that  occur  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
days  after  admission ;  hence  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  eruptioi 
has  disappeared  in  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  have  the  other  de 
cided  symptoms  of  typhus.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  powerfullj 
supports  the  opinion  that  contagious  typhus,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  particularly  in  adults,  is  attended  with  the  eruption,  namely,  tint 
almost  all  the  instances  of  fever  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  n 
or  seven  years  among  the  physicians,  clerks,  nurses,  &c.  of  the  Glasgow 
Fever  Hospital,  have  been  accompanied  with  this  exanthema.  We^fe 
made  careful  enquiries  respecting  this  point,  and  have  only  heard  of  one 
or  two  exceptions  amongst  at  least  100  cases.  We  do  not,  however^ 
mean  to  maintain  that  typhus  fever  cannot  exist  without  the  presence  of 
this  eruption;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  repeatedly  attended  fiunfliei 
where  the  majority  only  of  those  affected  were  so  characterized,  andfe 
have  remarked  this  two  or  three  times,  when  several  of  a  family  were  sent 
into  the  hospital. 

The  want  of  regularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  pe^ 
sistency  in  regard  to  time,  has  been  considered  opposed  in  analogy  to 
that  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever ;  and  certainly,  though  tbeie 
three  diseases  are  more  regular  in  their  characteristic  eruption  than  ty- 
phus, yet  in  scarlatina  anginosa  the  eruption  is  frequently  irregular  or 
altogeUier  absent.  Dr.  Tweedie,  who  must  have  treated  scarlet  fever 
extensively  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  makes  the  following  statement; 
'*  Indeed,  we  are  inclined,  firom  our  own  experience,  to  affirm  diat 
the  scarlatina  simplex,  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  the  scarlatina  or 
angina  maligna,  and  the  sore  throat  without  efflorescence  on  the  akin, 
are  merely  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  disease.'*t  He  also  quotes  the 
results  of  Dr.  Willan's  experience  during  an  epidemic  scarlatina  in  tbe 
year  1786.  **  Of  251  cases,  there  were  152  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  42  of 
sore  throats  without  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  39  of  scarlatina  maligna."! 
Rayer  states  that  **  often  it  does  not  appear  until  the  third  day,  and  is 

not  dispersed  so  constantly  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  body t 

It  is  sometimes  entirely  effaced  on  the  day  of  its  appearance,  and  is  de- 
veloped anew  at  a  period  more  or  less  near The  appearance  oi 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sargical  Joamal,  vol.  xliT.  p.  373. 

t  Cyciopsdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  647.  t  Ihld.,  p.  653. 
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santheme  is  tardy ;  its  tint  is  feeble  and  livid;  it  is  interspersed  with 
zhm,  and  its  duration  is  uncertain.  It  appears  and  disappears 
r  times."*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  scarlet  fever  often  differs  from 
pox  very  materially  in  the  regularity  of  its  eruption;  for  that  of 
atier  disease  is  extremely  regular  and  almost  unvarying  in  its  rise 
ess,  and  decline ;  while  m  the  former  it  is  frequently  absent,  and 
ler  cases  so  evanescent  as  not  to  be  distinctly  recognized.  The 
ion  characteristic  of  typhus  again  differs  from  that  of  scarlet  fever, 
Bg  still  less  r^ular  than  it ;  but  there  is  not  a  greater  difference, 
re  be  not  less,  in  this  respect,  between  scarlet  fever  and  typhus  than 
b  between  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox. 

Typhus  cannot  be  checked  in  limine.  It  has  also  been  stated  by 
rs,  and  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  medical  practitioners,  that 
IS  can  be  checked  in  its  early  stages,  and  that  in  tnis  respect  its  law 
ally  different  from  the  exanthematous  fevers.  If  this  opinion  were 
:t,  the  analogy  between  these  affections  and  typhus  would  be  greatly 
ished,  though  not  completely  undermined ;  for  it  is  not  contrary  to 
ience  to  suppose  that  some  agent  may  be  discovered  that  might  be 
Ae  of  modifying  or  destroying  the  poisonous  principle  that  is 
d  in  the  body.  Those,  however,  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
ing  typhus  in  limine,  have  assumed  a  false  premise,  at  least  one 
I  is  not  admitted,  from  which  they  draw  their  conclusions,  namely, 
3very  febrile  affection  which  resembles  this  disease  in  its  early  symp- 
is  identical  with  it.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  medical  prac- 
er  that  many  of  those  febrile  attacks  which  arise  from  disturbance 
i  digestive  functions  and  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  at- 
d  with  the  same  symptoms  as  typhus  in  its  early  stages ;  and  yet 
nrill  subside  in  a  few  days  under  every  variety  of  treatment,  and  fre- 
:ly  without  any  treatment  at  all,  at  least  such  as  could  produce  any 
on  the  system.  If  typhus  fever,  which  is  frequently  so  prevalent, 
be  checked  in  its  progress  by  the  means  which  are  generally  em- 
d  for  that  purpose,  namely,  bleeding,  purging,  sweating,  &c.,  this 
ine  would  long  ere  now  have  been  established  with  the  same  cer- 
r  as  that  peritonitis  or  pneumonia  can  be  checked  by  a  similar  sys- 
>f  treatment ;  and  yet  the  disease  proceeds  onwards  in  its  course, 
trained  by  the  heroic,  but  occasionally  injudicious  attempts  to 
it.  If,  then,  there  be  febrile  affections  which  subside  in  a  few  days 
every  variety  of  treatment,  and  often  without  any  possessing  a  cura- 
peration,  it  follows  that  those  who  make  the  assertion  that  they  can 
;  typhus  in  limine,  should  prove  that  their  cases  did  not  belong  to 
briculee  we  have  referred  to ;  or  what  would  amount  to  the  same 
,  make  their  experiments  upon  an  unequivocal  example  of  the 
se,  namely,  one  characterized  by  the  eruption,  and  demonstrate  that 
can  stop  its  career. 

istf  of  typhus  is  pretty  regular  in  cases  not  complicated.  A  second 
ition  has  been  brought  forward  against  the  inclusion  of  typhus  among 
thematous  fevers,  namely,  that  it  has  no  regular  crisis  like  these  last- 
Uooed  diseases.     This  objection  does  not  seem  to  have  much  weight 

*  Rayer,  Traits  de  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  torn.  i.  pp.  60-60. 
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attached  to  it;  and  to  give  it  any  degree  of  importance,  it  would  b^ 
necessary  to  prove  that  all  the  other  fevers  of  this  order  are  uniforml^p^ 
characterized  by  a  crisis  on  a  particular  day.  Now,  what  are  the  facta, 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  point  in  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Batemar^ 
states  that  the  rash  in  scarlatina  anginosa  does  not  always  appear  ou  th^ 
second  day,  as  in  scarlatina  simplex,  but  not  unfrequendy  on  the  third  ^ 
nor  does  it  so  constantly  extend  over  the  whole  surface,  but  comes  o^m^x. 
in  scattered  patches,  which  seldom  fail  to  appear  about  the  elbow&. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  vanishes  the  day  after  its  appearance,  and  reappearn 
partially  at  uncertain  times,  but  without  any  corresponding  changes  io 
the   general  disorder;   the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint   is  thus 

lengthened  and  the  desquamation  is  less  regular The  same 

author,  after  describing  the  dangers  which   result  from   hemorrhage, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  in  malignant  scarlatina,  states  that  ''even  those  who 
escape  through  these  dangers  have  often  to  struggle  against  many  dis- 
tressing symptoms  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  such  as  ulcerations 
spreading  from  the  throat  to  the  contiguous  parts,  suppuration  of  the 
glands,  tedious  cough  and  dyspnoea,  excoriations  about  the  nates,  Ac, 
with  hectic  fever."*     When  treating  of  measles,  Rayer  remarks  that  "it 
is  never  the  exantheme  which  compromises  life.    The  gravity  of  the  erO 
depends  upon  the  internal  inflammation  which  accompany  or  succeed  it* 
•^The  appearance  of  the  measles  before  the  third  day,  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance or  the  leaden  redness  of  the  spots,  the  appearance  of  petechite, 
much  difficulty  of  breathing  are  severe  symptoms.    They  are  often  cha- 
racteristics of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  the  existence  of  which  is  easily 

ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  chest Wbeo 

the  symptoms  of  gastro- pulmonary  inflammations,  which  accompany  the 
exantheme  of  measles,  are  little  intense,  and  when  it  travels  over  its  pe- 
riods easily  and  regularly  ^  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  very  simple.^t 
It  is  obvious  from  these  quotations,  and  it  is  well  known  to  every  exi^e- 
rienced  practitioner,  that  the  crisis  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals,  being  pretty  regular  and  early  io 
the  simple  cases,  and  more  or  less  protracted  and  irregular  in  those  tltft 
are  complicated  with  any  organic  afiection.  In  typhus  fever,  uncoD- 
plicated  with  any  serious  organic  disease  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomeO) 
the  crisis  occurs  very  frequently  about  the  same  period  in  persons  of  & 
similar  age;  for  young  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  pass  through  the 
disease  more  quickly  than  those  more  advanced  in  life. 

Chomel  states  that  the  crisis  or  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  in  six^' 
eight  cases,  occurred  in  fifty,  or  in  about  three  out  of  four,  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  day.^  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson  states  that  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  2630  cases  was  twenty-seven  days;  and  this  calculation 
was  made  from  cases  described  and  enumerated  in  the  works  and  papers 
of  Drs.  Bateman,  Welsh,  S.  Smith,  Latham,  and  Craide.^  There  J* 
certainly  considerable  irregularity  as  to  the  period  when  the  crisis  tak^ 

*  Bttteman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  pp.  73  and  86. 

t  Rayer,  Traits  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  p.  24. 

I  Chomel,  Le9ons  de  Clinique  M^icale,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

§  Edinbuigb  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1838,  p.  100. 
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typhus  in  different  individuals ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  re- 
that  a  majority  of  patients  begin  to  ameliorate  within  a  certain 
lod  the  reports  from  the  various  authors  already  quoted  in  regard 
oint  do  not  differ  very  materially  as  to  the  mean  duration  of 
lowing,  even  with  imperfect  statistics,  a  near  approximation  to 
V  by  which  it  is  regulated.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
evidence  obtained  from  public  hospitals  is  still  very  uncertain  ; 
»  very  careful  and  repeated  enquiries  be  made  to  the  patient, 
actory  or  accurate  answer  can  be  obtained,  as  to  the  period  when 
ase  commenced ;  for  he  is  often  partially  incoherent,  and  in 
.11  cases,  more  or  less  confused  in  his  ideas ;  and  even  though 
an  opportunity  of  questioning  his  friends,  more  or  less  of  cross- 
tion  is  generally  required  to  elicit  a  correct  answer, 
gree  of  uncertainty  also  arises  from  not  calculating  the  crisis 
Lt  the  same  period.  Some,  as  Chomel,  Mills,  Stoker,  &c.,  cal- 
the  termination  of  the  disease  from  the  commencement  of  the 
icent  stage ;  while  others  have  included  the  whole  period  of  the 
I  residence  in  the  hospital  in  its  duration.  It  is  obvious  that 
»crepancy  must  arise  from  such  a  different  method  of  calculation ; 
tient  is  often  a  week  and  sometimes  two  weeks  in  an  hospital 
i  period  of  convalescence  commences.  Another  uncertainty  on 
It  has  arisen  from  not  classifying  patients  according  to  their  dif- 
^,  such  as  is  employed  in  calculating  the  mortality  of  typhus  at 
rent  periods  of  life ;  for  if  the  disease  be  shorter  in  its  duration, 
tainly  is,  in  young  persons  than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life, 
possible  to  expect  uniformity  by  arranging  the  whole  together. 
1  also  contribute  to  elucidate  this  point,  were  the  duration  of  the 
;ed  cases,  namely,  those  characterized  by  the  eruption,  classified 
ly ;  as  by  this  means,  the  duration  of  typhus  would  not  be  con- 
with  that  of  other  continued  fevers,  and  this  method  might  also 
*  available  as  one  of  the  means  of  diagnosis. 
ery  frequent  complications  of  typhus  with  organic  affections  in 
rent  cavities  of  the  body  is  another  reason  amply  sufficient  to 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  irregularity  as  to  termination ; 
hese  complications  occur  more  frequently  in  this  disease  than  in 
K,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  it  follows  that  allowance  should  be 
r  its  greater  irregularity  on  these  accounts ;  as  it  has  already  been 
•y  quotations  from  authors  that  some  of  the  exanthematous  fevers 
rendered  irregular  and  protracted  by  organic  complications. 
Arthur  Thomson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  complications  of 
mpiled  from  cases  related  by  Drs.  Smith,  Tweedie,  Alison,  and 
,  and  it  shows  that  the  complicated  varieties  are  much  more  nu- 
than  the  simple  or  uncomplicated. 

Simple  fever 374 

Ferer  with  cerebral  complicationif    .        .  375 

thoracic         do.              .        .  204 

abdominal      do.              .        .  180 

mixed             do.              •        •  30S 

1501 
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5.  Relapses  in  typhus  do  not  occur  after  complete  convalescence,  tm/e 
some  local  disease  be  present.  The  occurrence  of  relapses  in  fever  is  al: 
brought  forward  as  an  important  difiference  between  it  and  the  contagioi 
exanthemata ;  and  almost  every  author  who  has  written  on  this  subje< 
mentions  them  as  more  or  less  frequent  at  different  periods  and  durioj 
different  epidemics.  They  do  not  seem  to  occur  frequently  in  the  typhoic 
fever,  for  Chomel  does  not  make  any  particular  reference  to  this  point; 
and  he  merely  states  that  the  convalescence  is  sometimes  prolonged,  and 
that  troublesome  results  are  sometimes  the  consequence  of  satisfying 
hunger. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that 
relapses,  according  to  most  authors,  do  not  mean  a  return  of  the  fever 
after  complete  convalescence,  but  a  return  of  the  symptoms  with  their 
former  intensity,  after  a  partial  recovery,  or  what  in  the  majority  of  cms 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  remission  of  the  disease ;  for  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  if  the  febrile  symptoms  had  only  been  meliorated, 
but  not  removed,  that  the  disease  was  still  present  in  the  system. 

That  relapses  do  occur,  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  continued  feven 
of  tliis  country,  after  complete  convalescence,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  but  certainly  this  occurrence  is  rare  in  typhus,  without  the  co- 
existence of  some  organic  lesion  sufficient  to  account  for  the  return  of 
the  febrile  symptoms.  A  considerable  number  of  what  are  generally 
called  relapses,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  coo* 
sist  of  cases  which  have  been  admitted  with  fevers  not  of  a  typhoid  kind, 
such  as  febricula,  bronchitis,  and  those  arising  from  gastric  or  intestinal 
derangement ;  and  have  caught  the  contagion  of  typhus  during  theb 
residence  in  Uie  hospital.  That  this  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the 
fever  hospital  of  this  country  we  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  to  prove; 
but  that  It  has  very  fi'equently  occurred  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  during  the  late  epidemic  it  was  considered 
very  dangerous  to  retain  a  patient  long  in  the  house  after  his  conva- 
lescence from  a  febriculous  affection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  relapses  or  secondary  affec- 
tions that  occurred  after  complete  convalescence  among  686  cases,  a<l- 
roitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  May  1st  to  November  1st, 
1839,  erysipelas  being  excepted  : 
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(Females.)    Secondary  Appbctions. 
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Total  of  Males  and  Females  =:  20. 


Ts  from  these  tables  that  among  the  cases  of  typhus  there  was 
B  relapse  into  the  same  febrile  state,  characterized  by  a  new 
id  the  other  distinctive  marks  of  this  disease;  but  on  the  con- 
all  the  secondary  affections  were  well  marked  local  diseases, 
tiown  that  two  cases  of  febricula  and  one  of  intestinal  fever 
ed  with  typhus  during  their  residence  in  the  hospital ;  and  it 
:  that  more  of  such  cases  would  have  been  infected  had  not 
tion  been  adopted  of  dismissing  them  as  early  as  possible, 
uding  our  remarks  upon  relapses,  we  shall  make  the  following 
Tom  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne's  work,  in  order  to  show  that 
most  powerful  facts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  relapses  may 
id  by  the  theory  we  have  adopted.  These  authors  state  that  **  as 
ic  advanced  and  particularly  in  its  latter  stages,  relapses  became 
on,  insomuch  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  had 
ked  suffered  a  relapse,  and  with  many  this  happened  several 

.  .  .  It  was  remarked  at  Roscrea  that  the  more  early  the 
rred  the  greater  was  the  probability  of  relapse.  This  obser- 
apply  to  every  part  of  this  province,  for  as  the  epidemic  fever 
1  to  a  close,  a  fever  of  short  duration,  continuing  for  about 
extremely  mild  and  rarely  proving  mortal,  became  very  fre- 

at  this  time  the  tendency  to  relapse  was  most  observable.  On 
7,  after  fever  of  long  continuance,  it  rarely  happened  that  re- 
place."* ....  The  same  authors  in  their  medical  ac- 
ever  in  Connaught,  state  that  **  relapses  were  so  rare  at  the 
tnent  of  the  epidemic  that  Dr.  Veitch,  Physician  to  the  County 
in  Gal  way,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  September,  1817,  says  that 
t  observed  one  case  of  relapse  out  of  some  hundred  cases  of 
a  describing  the  disease  as  it  occurred  among  the  upper  ranks 
',  they  state  that  **  petechiee  were  universal,  insomuch  that 
case  occurred  without  them."t 

srences  which  may  be  deduced  from  these  quotations  are, 
hese  short  or  five-day  fevers  were  either  not  typhus  or  their 
ice  was  only  a  remission  of  the  disease ;  for  we  are  not  aware 
Ler  on  this  subject  who  describes  it  as  terminating  so  early. 


Barker  and  Cbeyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  455. 
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2d.  Very  few  of  those  which  were  protracted,  or  which  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  week,  relapsed,  which  is  about  the  average 
period  for  the  duration  of  typhus,  dd.  That  in  Galway,  where  petechia^ 
or  the  typhoid  eruption  were  almost  universal,  showing  the  disease  to  b^ 
typhus,  not  a  single  case  of  relapse  occurred  out  of  some  hundred  case^ 


Chap.  III.  Sources  of  Continued  Fevers,  not  Typhoid. 

Pneumonia,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  bronchitis,  and  modifications  of  these 
afiections  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  continued  fever,  being 
admitted  to  fever  hospitals  as  such ;  and  thus  the  numerical  amount  of 
non-eruptive  cases  of  typhus  is  often  considerably  increased  by  the  in- 
clusion  of  these  diseases  in  the  list;    indepenaent  altogether  of  the 
two  other  affections  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  continued  fevers,  although  different  from  typhus  in  their 
prominent  features  and  laws.     The  first  and  most  prevalent  of  these  two 
affections  has  been  called  febricula,  on  account  of  its  mildness  and  short 
duration,  when  compared  with  typhus.    The  second  is  prominently  ac* 
companied  with  derangement  of  tne  digestive  organs,  either  in  the  form 
of  constipation  or  diarrhoea.    Chomel  makes  the  following  observatioosi 
when  treating  of  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever :  *'  In  effect,  various  diseases 
may  present,  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  typhoid  affection.      Among  the  diverse  morbid  states  which  may 
at  •  this  period  present  analogous  phenomena,  we  shall  find  the  early 
symptoms  of  many  eruptive  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles ;   also  some  catarrhal  affections  of  little  intensity :  protracted 
ephemeral  fever  may  be  taken   for  the  typhoid   inflammatory  fever, 
bilious  derangement  for  bilious  fever,  exhaustion  for  the  commencement 
of  an  adynamic  fever,  and  especially  a  latent  phlegmasia  either  visceral 

or  venous One  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the 

typhoid  affection  is  the  duration  of  the  febrile  state.  As  often  as  the 
febrile  phenomena  which  can  be  attached  to  any  appreciable  lesion  are 
prolonged  beyond  a  certain  limit,  eight  or  ten  days  for  example,  there 
will  be  already  serious  grounds  for  presuming  an  alteration  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer ;  and  when  a  disease  terminates  at  the  end  of  some  days,  we 
can  always  be  assured,  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  as  to  its  nature, 
that  it  was  different  from  the  typhoid  affection  ;  and  thus  all  the  mor- 
bid states,  the  duration  of  which  does  not  extend  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day,  are  distinguished."* 

I.  Sources  of  Febricula.  This  affection  generally  commences,  like 
typhus  and  several  other  febrile  affections,  with  a  rigor,  attended  by  bead- 
ach,  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  thirst,  moist  tongue, 
generally  more  or  less  coated  with  a  whitish  fur,  and  red  at  point  and 
edges,  more  or  less  constipation  of  bowels,  and  in  the  great  majority  d 
cases  uncombined  with  any  determinate  local  affection.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  this  fever  from  typhus  for  the  first  four  or  five  days;  butaftef 
that  the  diagnosis  may  in  most  cases  be  made  with  tolerable  accuracy* 

If  the  typhoid  eruption  be  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  o' 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  for  in  Britain  this  peculiar  efflorescence  occuf* 
in  no  other  febrile  affection  that  could  be  confounded  with  typhus ;  bi^^ 

*  Cbomel,  Le^om  de  CVitvl^xie  Medicate,  tona.  i.  p.  400. 
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certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  present  in  the  latter  disease.  In 
of  typhus  destitute  of  the  eruption,  there  are  frequently,  however, 
symptoms  present,  even  by  the  sixth  day,  which  are  rarely  if  at  all 
red  in  febricula ;  such  as  suffused  eyes,  delirium,  or  partial  stupor, 
ind  brown  tongue,  a  dark  or  dusky  hue  of  the  skin.  The  frequency 
pulse  is  also  a  very  important  symptom  in  the  diagnosis ;  for  in 
tia  it  is  rarely  above  100,  and  it  generally  continues  full  or  of 
ate  strength  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  whereas 
ly  cases  of  typhus,  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  soft,  small,  or  very 
essible,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  in  most  cases  is  more 
above  100  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Sometimes  this  fever 
ates  in  one  or  two  days,  being  described  by  some  authors  under 
ime  of  ephemera ;  but  more  generally  symptoms  of  amendment 
'  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  and  complete  convalescence  is 
shed,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day. 
ess  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  both  of  which  are  frequent 
teristics  of  typhus,  are  generally  absent  in  this  affection.  Again, 
et^  convalescence  from  typhus  rarely  occurs  in  adults  before  the 
th  day,  and  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  much  later.  In  children, 
er,  the  crisis  of  typhus  generally  appears  earlier  than  in  adults ; 
e  febriculous  affections  to  which  they  are  liable  are  proportionally 
often  only  one  or  two  days  in  duration.  The  statistical  facts  con- 
I  with  the  minimum  and  maximum  duration  of  typhus  have  not 
'ery  conclusively  determined ;  for,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  one 
>f  authors  terminate  the  disease  when  the  stage  of  convalescence 
i,  while  another  class  do  not  consider  it  terminated  until  the  pa- 
I  discharged  from  the  hospital ;  and  this  discrepancy  is  still  further 
Bed  by  not  carefully  classifying  the  different  febrile  affections  that 
mitted  into  fever  institutions  and  their  corresponding  duration. 
Chomel,  who  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  careful  in  drawing 
delusions  only  from  decided  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  gives  the  fol- 
^  statistical  account  of  the  duration  of  the  disease,  from  its  com- 
ment to  the  beginning  of  convalescence  : 

In  ]  patient  on  the     8th  day  after  attack. 


1 

» 

» 

0th 

4 

99 

f» 

12th 

3 

>» 

between 

12th  and  14tb 

day  inclusive. 

10 

t9 

ft 

15th  and  16th 

» 

15 

f> 

99 

17th  and  20th 

99 

14 

99 

99 

2l9t  and  25th 

9» 

11 

» 

9f 

26tb  and  30th 

» 

8 

» 

9» 

Slst  and  40th 

99 

1 

•• 

on 

the  45th. 

,  however,"  he  adds,  **  we  throw  aside  the  cases  in  which  improve- 
nas  appeared  before  the  fifteenth  day,  and  those  in  which  it  has 
red  after  the  thirtieth,  which  constitute  a  small  number  of  excep- 
tbere  remains  fifty  cases  out  of  sixty -eight,  that  is  nearly  three 
IS,  in  which  this  improvement  took  place,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
ith  day."*  It  appears  from  this  table  that  there  were  only  two  out 
Lty*eignt  cases  that  presented  symptoms  of  convalescence  at  the 

*  Chomel,  Lemons  de  Cliniqae  MMicale,  torn.  i.  p.  44. 
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eighth  and  ninth  day,  and  if  we  add  five  or  six  days  for  its  comp 
establishment,  the  disease,  even  in  this  fractional  proportion  of  cf 
could  not  be  considered  as  terminated  before  the  thirteenth  or  i 
teenth  day. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  duration  of  fever,  adopted  by  Cho 
and  many  other  authors,  is  greatly  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  marl 
the  patient  convalescent  when  he  is  actually  free  of  the  febrile  symptc 
namely,  when  his  pulse  is  natural,  his  tongue  pretty  clean,  his  si 
tolerably  sound,  and  his  appetite  moderately  good,  but  still  weak 
consequently  unable  to  leave  the  hospital  for  some  days  at  least.  I 
quite  obvious  that  the  positive  character  of  these  four  symptoms  rem 
them  more  fixed,  more  easily  ascertained,  and  not  so  likely  to  be  mis 

{)rehended  as  their  relative  improvement  during  the  first  stage  of  con 
escence;  and  therefore  that  it  is  preferable  in  the  determination  of  t 
question. 

It  appears  necessary,  before  presenting  our  table  constructed  on  t 
principle,  to  give  one  which  will  show  the  whole  diseases  that  have  hi 
admitted  within  a  certain  period  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospil 
namely,  from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  1839;  as  some  of  our  deducts 
depend  upon  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  these  cases,  and  as  1 
various  statistical  points  referred  to  in  this  section  were  noted  with  ca 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

iSCTyphns 

5  5  -v  Febricula    .               .               .        . 

P  h  C.  Gastric  or  Intestinal  Fever 

^         Bronchitis 

270 

276 

546 

Si 

31 

63 

8 

7 

15 

14 

8 

22 

Pneumonia 

15 

7 

22 

Smallpox    .                               .        . 

16 

11 

27 

Measles 

3 

1 

4 

Scarlet  Fever 

4 

4 

Hooping-cough  . 

1 

1 

2 

Hydrocephalus 

1 

1 

Ei^sipelas 

3 

3 

Roseola      .               .               .        • 

2 

2 

Erythema 

1 

1 

Hepatitis     .               .               .        . 

1 

1 

Apoplexy 

1 

1 

2 

Determination  of  blood  to  head 

1 

1 

Intermittent  Fever 

1 

1 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris 

1 

1 

2 

Syphilis 

1 

1 

2 

Delirium  Tremens     • 

1 

1 

Suppuration  of  Kidneys      . 

1 

* 

] 

Phthisis      .               .               .        . 

2 

2 

Dysentery 

2 

2 

Mania 

1 

1 

368 

360 

728 

As  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  in  the  above  table  were 
continued  fevers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  one  or  two  po; 
respecting  the  admissions  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospiul.     Thefi 
lities  of  admission  have  of  late  been  very  great,  in  consequence  of  tl 
he'iDg  much  more  accommodation  than  was  required;  and  every  a 
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ere  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  fever,  seems  to  have  been  sent 
\iM  institutioo,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  its  vicinity,  to  the  ex- 
t  of  many  miles. 

t  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  large  number  classified  as  bronchitis 
pneumonia ;  but  it  requires  to  be  stated  that  in  all  the  cases  of  the 
-mentioned  disease,  there  were  no  typhoid  symptoms  present,  and 
only  two  or  three  were  arranged  under  this  division,  whose  conva- 
mce  extended  beyond  the  tenth  day,  while  the  greater  number  of  the 
unonic  patients  were  bled  from  the  arm,  and  the  blood  found  deci- 
y  boffy. 

le  case  marked  suppuration  of  the  kidneys  was  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
patient  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  about  a  fortnignt  before  her  ad- 
don,  and  was  at  this  latter  period  found  quite  comatose,  but  there 
i  none  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  typhus  present.  The  inspection, 
ever,  cleared  up  any  doubt  that  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
,  for  both  kidneys  contained  numerous  small  abscesses  throughout 
r  whole  texture,  there  was  pus  in  both  pelves,  in  the  ureters,  and  blad- 
(,  but  no  urine  in  the  latter  organ. 

^e  shall  next  present  a  table,  showing  the  maximum  of  the  pulse  and 
period  of  complete  convalescence  in  181  cases  of  eruptive  typhus  and 
thirty  cases  of  febricula,  that  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
ispital  from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  1839,  and  it  includes  the  whole 
)3l  were  admitted  within  that  period,  except  two  or  three,  whose  conva- 
icence  and  pulse  were  not  noted,  and  those  that  were  omitted  for  reasons 
•  be  presently  stated. 

Tabu  of  the  Maximum  Frequency  of  the  Pulse  tn  181  Cases  of 

Eruptive  Typhus. 


Males. 

Maiimam  fre- 
quency of  PuLie. 


8tf 
06 
100 
104 
106 
108 
110 
112 
116 

lis 

120 
1S4 
128 
130 


No.  of  Cases. 


6 

20 

8 

4 

3 

15 

1 

4 

4 

1 

18 

6 

1 

1 

90 


Females. 

Maximtiin  fre- 
quency of  Pulse. 


06 
98 
100 
104 
108 
110 
112 
116 
120 
124 
130 
134 
140 


No.  of  Cases. 


12 
1 
3 
6 

23 
1 
3 
3 

17 
T 

10 
2 
4 


91=181 


Average  mazimum  of  pulse  in  Males  =  107*5. 

Females  =  114*1. 
Males  aud  Females  ^110*8. 


»> 


» 


$9 


it 


^  five  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  marked  86  were  admitted  on  the 
Kventb,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  day  a  of  thtd\aeuii^^ 
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80  that  it  18  probable  that  partial  convalesceace  had  commenced 
time  the  pulse  was  noted. 

Table  thowing  the  Day  of  the  Disease  on  which  complete  ConvaU 
was  established  in  181  cases  of  Eruptive  Typhus, 


Males. 

FsMAun. 

Day  of  Disease. 

No.  of  Cases. 

Day  of  Disease. 

No.  of  Can 

12th 

1 

13th 

13 

4 

14 

14 

2 

15 

11 

15 

9 

16 

16 

9 

IT 

17 

9 

18 

10 

18 

6 

19 

6 

19 

T 

20 

10 

20 

3 

21 

3 

21 

10 

22 

5 

22 

8 

23 

2 

23 

2 

24 

3 

24 

6 

25 

1 

26 

2 

27 

4 

26 

4 

28 

1 

2T 

4 

29 

3 

28 

1 

30 

2 

29 

3 

32 

1 

34 

4 

36 

1 

44 

1 

54 

2 

90 

91=18 

Average  Convalescence 

1  in  Males     =:  19*7  days.* 

»               >* 

Females  =  2 1  -3  days. 

>t              » 

days  in  Males  and  Females  =  2< 

Every  case  below  twenty  years  of  age  has  been  excluded,  becai: 
maximum  of  the  pulse  varies  more  from  childhood  to  adolescence 
during  any  other  similar  period  of  life ;  and  those  who  died  have  al8< 
excluded,  as  the  compansou  between  the  pulse  and  the  recovery 
not  be  uniform  in  the  two  diseases,  and  as  the  average  maximum 
pulse  of  those  cases  which  terminated  fatally  was  greater  than  t 
those  who  recovered. 

We  have  taken  the  eruptive  cases  of  typhus  only  by  which  to  illu 
the  law  of  convalescence  and  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  in  order  to  pi 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fever  from  which  the  conclus 
drawn,  and  because  they  constitute  the  large  majority  of  fever  pat 
But  it  may  be  said  that  though  the  non-eruptive  cases  constitute  a 
or  perhaps  only  an  exceptional  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  the; 
not  follow  the  same  law  as  the  majority,  but  may  be  milder,  and  th 
severity  of  the  cases  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eruption. 

*  Dr.  Henderson  states  that  be  has  seen  Instances  of  convalescence  on  the  i 
and  eighth  days,  in  which  the  eruption  had  existed ;  bat  it  is  not  mentioned  i 
stage  of  convalescence  the  calculation  was  made,  and  what  were  the  agw  of  the  pi 
Edin.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Journal,  Oct.  1839,  p.  430. 
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hodereon  supports  this  opinion,  which  is  founded  on  the  examination 
f about  200  cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  We  can  so  far  support 
le  author  of  this  paper  in  regard  to  the  general  severity  of  the  cases 
tended  with  a  copious  eruption ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  uniform  pro- 
(rtion  between  the  two,  for  we  have  frequently  met  with  mild  cases  of 
phus  in  which  there  existed  a  copious  eruption,  and  occasionally  with 
me  which  terminated  fatally  when  there  were  only  a  small  number  of 
ots.  Indeed,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  scarlet  fever,  to  which  typhus  has 
m  resemblance  in  the  irregularity  of  its  eruption,  we  should  be  led  to 
ler  that  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  would  not  probably  correspond 
iformly  with  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption  ;  for  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
ve  often  been  found  very  malignant  during  some  epidemics,  although 
»t  characterized  by  any  exanthematous  eruption,  or  by  one  which  was 
i!y  extremely  indistinct  or  evanescent. 

There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  no  valid  reason  why  the  law  of  typhus 
tpecting  complete  convalescence  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  should 
H  be  deduced  from  the  eruptive  cases,  as  they  constitute,  at  least,  about 
iree  fourths  of  the  whole  number,  and  as  there  is  no  uniform  proportion 
etween  the  amount  of  the  eruption  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

^ohk  of  the  Maximum  Frequency  of  the  Pulse  in  30  Cases  of  Febricula. 


Males. 

Females. 

Maximnm  fre- 

Maximum fre- 

quency of  Pulse. 

No.  of  Cases. 

quency  of  Pulse. 

No.  of  Cases. 

tf8 

2 

72 

I 

72 

74 

1 

76 

76 

1 

82 

84 

3 

84 

'88 

1 

86 

00 

2 

92 

02 

2 

06 

1 

100 

3 

104 

I 

14 

16=30  tot. 

Average  maximam  of  pulse  =:  82*8  in  Males  and  Females. 

TabUf  showing  the  Day  of  Disease  on  which  complete  convalescence 
was  established  in  30  Cases  of  Febricula, 


Males. 

Females. 

Day  of  Disease,  i     No.  of  Ca^es. 

Day  of  Disease. 

No.  of  Cases. 

4th 

1 

3d 

1 

7 

3 

4 

1 

8 

3 

6 

1 

9 

8 

6 

1 

10 

5 

7   . 

8 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

4 

14 

16=30toU 

A 

26=8  days  in  Male 

«  and  FemaLev*       \ 

*•"*««.*».  jrx/. 
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These  tables  show  that,  in  181  cases  of  eruptive  typhus  occurring 
adults,  the  maximum  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  not  below  96,  except 
five  cases ;  that  in  about  three  fourths  it  was  108  and  upwards,  a 
that  the  average  maximum  of  the  whole  was  1 10'8*  They  also  show  tl 
only  one  case  of  typhus  was  convalescent  on  the  12thy  and  six  od  t 
13th  day  of  the  disease  out  of  this  number;  and  that  the  avera 
convalescence  of  the  whole  was  20*5  days.  Contrast  this  with  febrieu! 
in  which  out  of  30  cases  the  pulse  did  not  exceed  1 00,  except  in  one  f 
tient,  in  whom  it  was  104  ;  and  the  average  maximum  of  the  pulse  for  t 
whole  was  only  82*8.  The  convalescence  in  any  of  these  cases  of  1 
bricula  did  not  exceed  the  10th  day,  and  their  average  convalescen 
was  8  days.  Are  there,  then,  reasons  for  maintaining  the  opini 
that  these  short  and  mild  fevers  are  specifically  different  from  typhus, 
opposition  to  that  of  Bateman  and  many  eminent  authors  ?  We  thii 
there  are ;  for  if  diseases  are  to  be  discriminated  by  a  difference  of  la*^ 
and  phenomena,  there  is  certainly  in  these  two  affections  a  wide  d 
tinction  in  their  symptoms,  and  also  a  distinct  line  of  separation  betwe 
them  as  regards  the  period  of  their  duration  and  the  frequency  of  t 
pulse. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  febriculous  patients  have  bee 
frequently  affected  with  typhus  during  their  convalescence  in  the  Glasgo 
Fever  Hospital,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  otiic 
principle  than  that  these  two  affections  are  different  in  their  natore 
The  causes  which  are  generally  assigned  for  febricula  also  tend  to  sap 
port  its  disjunction  from  typhus;  for  although  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently investigated,  yet  there  is  an  approximation  to  something  like  t 
proof,  that  exposure  to  cold  is  more  frequently  an  antecedent  to  this  af* 
fection  than  it  is  to  typhus.  The  following  table  shows  the  causes  that 
were  assigned  for  the  following  cases  of  febricula  : 

Cold.  Uncertain.  Contagion.  Total. 

22  28  10  s  60 

This  result  tends  to  support  the  popular  belief  and  that  of  man] 
medical  practitioners,  that  there  is  a  short  fever  which  has  sometimei 
been  called  *'  a  cold  fever,"  although  not  necessarily  attended  by  acougb 
or  other  pectoral  complaint. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  affection  is  contagious,  for  though  more 
than  one  in  a  family  sometimes  become  affected,  this  is  not  generally  the 
case,  as  in  typhus  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  it  is  rare  that  more  thai 
one  person  from  the  same  house  has  been  admitted  for  this  disease  int( 
the  Fever  Hospital.  Besides,  the  fact  formerly  stated  respecting  tbf 
almost  uniformly  typhoid  and  exanthematous  character  of  the  disease  ii 
the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  when  nurses  and  hospital  attendants  becaotf 
affected,  has  a  tendency  to  support  this  belief;  for  cases  of  febricula  an 
always  found  associated  with  typhus  in  every  institution  of  this  kind 
when  there  is  no  particular  restriction  respecting  admission ;  and  if  il 
were  contagious,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  attendants  would  haf< 
been  affected  with  it.  And  though  these  short  and  mild  fevers  are  do* 
generally  described  and  classified  separately  as  to  their  phenomena  aiKJ 
laws,  there  is  abundant  evidence  existing  in  the  writings  of  our  Bntid 

~  Irish  authors  to  prove  that  they  constitute  a  greater  or  less  proportioB 
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ofthefever  cases  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  confined,  like  typhus  when  not  epidemic,  to  particular  localities,  such 
as  large  towns,  &c.,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  the  most  common  sporadic 
fe?er  met  with  in  many  country  districts.  It  seems  also  to  be  capable 
of  attacking  the  same  individual  more  than  once  during  his  life ;  and  we 
iuve  in  a  number  of  instances  attended  the  same  individual  within  a  few 
years  under  two  different  attacks,  both  having  the  same  characteristics 
of  miklness  and  shortness.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  it  may  account  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  statements  that  typhus  fever  has  often  been  known 
to  a^t  a  person  more  than  once  during  his  life ;  the  one  fever  being 
coofounded  with  the  other. 

We  have  no  facts  sufficiently  conclusive  to  bring  forward  respecting 
its  mortality ;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  very  small,  unless  complicated  with 
a  particular  local  affection  :  and  when  a  disease  which  originally  has  all 
the  characters  of  febricula  becomes  protracted,  the  diagnosis  becomes  so 
obicure  that  any  deductions  drawn  from  it  are  very  questionable. 

If  the  analysis  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
daring  the  six  months  already  specified  be  granted,  it  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  those  without  eruption  very  considerably.  It  is  stated  at 
page  21  that  there  were  250  cases  without  eruption,  and  441  in  whom 
this  exantheme  was  observed.  Now  among  these  250  cases  there  were 
146  other  affections  than  typhus,  which,  being  deducted  from  250,  leave 
as  those  really  non-eruptive  105,  being  above  80  per  cent,  of  eruptive  cases. 
But  the  number  of  those  cases  without  eruption  might  be  still  farther  re- 
doced ;  for  a  portion  of  them  were  admitted  after  the  tenth  day  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  presumable  that  the  exantheme  might  have  disappeared, 
and  some  of  them  were  verging  on  convalescence ;  so  that  even  during 
tbe  Don-epidemic  prevalence  of  typhus,  when  other  febrile  affections  bear 
to  it  a  larger  proportion  than  when  it  is  extensively  diffused,  the  number 
without  eruption  is  not  very  great ;  and  this  fact  may  account  for  the 
opinion  which  is  held  by  some  authors  and  by  many  medical  practitioners 
^  the  exantheme  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  typhus  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic, 

2.  Sources  of  Gastric  or  Intestinal  Fever.  This  febrile  affection  is 
very  often  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  lasting  only  two  or  three  days,  and 
koce  it  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  hospital  practice.  Sometimes  it 
fesalts  from  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  which  have  been  repeated 
lA  rapid  succession ;  occasionally  it  is  caused  by  a  single  indulgence  in 
loiDe  aliment  difficult  of  digestion.  Persons  who  have  feeble  or  dyspep- 
tic digestive  organs,  particularly  if  the  bowels  be  constipated,  are  very 
liable  to  this  affection  if  their  habits  be  irregular.  The  person  attacked 
geoerally  feels  a  kind  of  malaise  for  some  days  previous  to  the  rigor 
^liich  often  ushers  in  the  febrile  symptoms ;  the  pulse  b  sometimes  ex- 
tremely rapid,  the  skin  hot,  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick  white  fur, 
aad  there  is  frequently  nausea  and  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  abdomen, 
^Itich  is  more  or  leas  tumid.  The  bowels  are  always  either  constipated 
^  there  is  diarrhoea,  and  when  the  latter  symptom  is  present,  even  when 
tke  stools  are  feculent,  there  is  very  generally  reason  to  suspect,  at  least 
>t  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  existence  of  solid  excremen- 
titioos  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  colon.  This  affection  is  sometimes  sud- 
^ly  terminated  by  a  copious  perspiration;  but  more  generally ^  Tiot 
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Cvria^  tSMt  prcc^saft  c/  due  kSscDcA,  ics  fOitn  Anoia  ii  c&e  rreat  b^ 
rtv  rji  cues!  3l  ^-k  a^ueiMfurl^  c^fcntrxaM.  r:  kol  ct^«&.     la 

prckic^*^  i'X  %  v»«iK.  ir  tvc.  ftad  KObsciiKS  i:r  rvo  cr  t^rce  mekaL  li 
KXEift  of  izMtskt  cues  ii>e:;«  if  &  u»i<siC7  l:^  perxcoJtsfw  n£>  m  crtben 
ti^rt  i»  nesfc«rr&  to  f.«4p&:t  vxbi^  e^lirzcmeac  x*  cLcerUM  d  the  fiaadi 
r>f  Lu:  i&tevtin^s.     W«  ^«  qi^he  kv vc  t^i  iack  cues,  v^idi  are  noC  of 
fru^mtat  (Mxafre&cc:,  mkzix  xx  caijed  trpc^i  jever  visaovt  eimioon ;  ud 
10  thtt  preieDt  Male  of  our  diieiKasic  BscaBf  i^  qsesbo*  caonot  be 
uAttA  in  a  Mtes/^ctc^rr  macDer:  bQt  ve  ikope  tint  fataie  mvesdgaton 
«ul  t^  abU  to  dtbne  a  !ir.-«  by  which  they  sat  be  diitiiizvtsfaed.    That 
int^itirtil  inters.  e«e&  thoK  of  a  protracted  OAture,  are  specsficaUf  dtf- 
fereot  from  tjphat  m sit  be  deuced  from  the  net  tkit  repeated  instaoces 
ha«e  occurred  of  iuch  patients  being  ^ected  with  emptiTe  typhus doriog 
tlieir  conTal«:fceDce  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  a  case  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned in  the  table  of  secondary  diseases  at  pa^ets  26-7,     Dr.  Lombardt 
of  f#ene«a«  in  a  recent  pub.ication,  maintains  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
(lilious  fever  wbicb  is  qaite  distinct  from  the  typhoid  fever ;  bat  at  the 
tame  time  ark  now  ledges  the  eitreme  difficolty  of  the  diagnosis.   He 
states  that ''  the  facts  collected  justify  the  inference  that  there  are  ioseo- 
ftible  degrees  between  a  simple  '  embarras  gastriqae*  and  the  most  serere 
typhoid  fev^r ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  are  no  true  bilioas 
diseases  and  no  true  grastric  deran^ments,  because  we  have  cited  cases 
of  this  kind  which  have  terminated  by  death  wttliout  presenting  any  of 
the  lesions  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  ;  only  it  appears  very  difficolt 
lo  distinguish  if  a  mild  case  of  gastric  derangement  arises  from  a  simple 
derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  if,  as  in  a  case  related  of  * 
suicide,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  the  glands  of  Peyer* 
Perhaps  in  the  lenticular  eruption  may  be  found  the  distinctive  sign  of 
the  intestinal  eruption  and  of  the  bilious  disease.     But  farther  obser- 
vations  are  necessary  to  determine  this  in  at  all  a  satisfactory  manner.'^ 

Various  other  forms  of  fever  than  those  we  have  described  have  been 
mentioned  by  authors ;  but  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe,  either  froiP 
the  account  given  of  them  or  from  our  own  experience,  that  there  aie 
any  other  species. 

The  typhoid  eruption  has  been  found  in  almost  the  whole  of  those 
that  were  formerly  considered  distinct  fevers ;  and  has  identified  into 
the  same  species,  synochus,  typhus  mitior  and  gravior,  adynamic,  ataxic* 
putrid,  spotted,  and  jail  fevers;  while  synocha  or  inflammatory  fever  is 
admitted  to  have  scarcely  an  existence  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  conceive  how  inflammation  could  exist  without  the  presence 
of  some  local  inflammatory  action. 

3.  Bronchitis.     Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  complication  of  typhus  fever; 

*  Clinical  Remarkj  on  Bilioas  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  p.  16. 
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bat  this  inflammatory  aflection  is  also  confounded  with  it  and  other  con- 
tinued fevers  when  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  solely  dependent  upon  the  bronchial  inflammation. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  typhus  by  the  affection  of  the  bronchi 
being  almost  uniformly  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  indicated  by 
lioaraeness,  cough,  dyspnoea;  whereas  the  bronchitic  symptoms  in  fever 
are  rarely  present  to  any  extent  at  the  very  commencement.  The  febrile 
symptoms  in  bronchitis  are  almost  always  proportionate  to  the  greater  or 
less  severity  of  the  bronchitic  inflammation,  increase  as  it  increases,  and 
decline  when  it  is  diminishing,  which  latter  result  is  often  well  indicated 
by  the  expectoration  of  yellowish  opaque  mucus.  The  duration  of  bron- 
chitis is  also  generally  shorter  than  that  of  typhus,  unless  it  be  compli- 
cated with  some  pneumonic  inflammation ;  and  when  this  occurs  there 
may  be  some  difiBculty  in  determining  the  case.  If,  however,  there  be 
the  distinct  stethoscopic  signs  of  pneumonia,  if  the  blood  be  decidedly 
bofiy,  and  not  simply  coated  with  a  whitish  or  greenish-white  pellicle, 
if  the  skin  be  of  its  natural  whiteness,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  local  affection,  if  there  be  no  stupor,  delirium,  or  suffusion 
of  the  eyes;  even  although  the  typhoid  eruption  be  not  present,  there 
vill  be  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  disease  is  not  typhus  fever.  The 
effects  of  a  full  bleeding  are  not  to  be  overlooked ;  for  in  pure  pneu- 
monia, its  influence  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  other  symptoms  is  generally  very  decided,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  result  when  typhus  is  associated  with  this  disease. 

I.  Alleged  sources  of  continued  fevers  from  putrid  ejffluvia.  It  is  a  well- 
establish^  fact  that  the  accidental  inoculation  of  the  body  with  decayed 
or  putrid  animal  matter  has  produced  morbid  symptoms,  resembling  in 
some  respects  those  of  typhus  fever,  and  many  medical  men  have  been 
to  affected,  afler  making  necroscopic  inspections.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  extensive  local  disease  of  the  member  inoculated,  or 
a  diffused  cellular  inflammation.  According  to  the  researches  and  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Gaspard,  Majendieand  Leuret,  and  Hamont,  putrid  animal 
matter,  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  healthy  animals,  proves  speedily 
^atal,*  and  putrid  vegetable  matter  acts  similarly,  though  to  a  less  degree ; 
vhile  the  symptoms  induced  have  some  resemblance  to  those  in  typhus  fever. 

The  following  were  the  symptoms  which  were  produced  in  a  dog,  into 
^^  jugular  vein  of  which  M.  Graspard  injected  a  putrid  solution  of  fer- 
mented cabbage,  on  the  1 4th  July,  1821.  Some  hours  after  the  injection 
of  the  liquid,  there  was  great  malaise,  difficult  respiration,  vomiting,  and 
great  weakness.  At  the  end  of  nine  hours  a  very  copious  black  and 
liquid  stool.  On  the  1 5th,  the  weakness  was  more  considerable;  there 
*as  lateral  decubitus,  small  and  feeble  pulse,  ardent  thirst,  natural  and 
ahnndant  urine,  free  respiration,  strong  pulsations  of  the  heart,  as  in 
^eurism  with  hypertrophy  of  that  organ.  On  the  16th,  some  improve- 
ment, less  weakness,  no  pulsations  of  the  heart,  great  thirst,  disinclination 
^food,  fever,  and  occasionally  vomiting  of  drinks.  17th,  the  same 
symptoms.  18th,  symptoms  aggravated,  extreme  feebleness,  staggering 
l<^motion,  excessive  thirst,  red  inflamed  eyes  and  filled  with  mucus, 
tamefied  nostrils  obstructed  with  mucus,  mucous  membrane  of  mouth 

*  Christiaon  on  PoisoiU)  p.  583. 
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red  and  plilogosed,  a  liquid  grayish-white  stool  with  some  clots  of  putn 
blood,  and  death  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  experiment.  On  dii 
section,  the  lungs  were  found  black  and  slightly  inflamed,  but  still  sol 
iiciently  crepitant.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  contained  an  albu 
mino-fibrous  concretion,  which  extended  into  the  superior  cava  and  pul 
monary  artery.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  especially  tha 
of  the  duodenum  and  rectum,  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  wa 
violet-red,  as  if  ecchymosed,  inflamed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  longitudins 
wrinkles  and  by  irregular  plates,  which  variegated  the  exterior  of  th 
intestines  before  their  incision.  The  mucous  glands  of  the  rectum  wei 
swollen  and  very  distinct.  The  mesenteric  glands  appeared  to  be  en 
gorged  with  blood  and  were  completely  inflamed;  the  gall-bladder  wi 
filled  with  black,  thick,  and  ropy  bile.* 

In  several  particulars  the  symptoms  of  a  malignant  case  of  typha 
were  exemplified  in  this  experiment  upon  the  dog ;  the  small  quick  pulse 
the  peculiar  decubitus  indicating  great  weakness,  the  black  stools,  th 
red  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  ii 
jected  eyes,  and  finally  the  staggering  as  indicative  of  delirium.  Hi 
necroscopic  inspection  also  furnishes  some  points  of  resemblance,  nameli 
the  inflammatory  patches  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  tb 
enlarged  glands  in  the  rectum,  the  swollen  and  engorged  mesenteri 
glands,  the  black  ropy  bile ;  all  of  which  are  pathological  appearance 
more  or  less  frequently  met  with  in  typhus.  M.  Majendie  found  thi 
fatal  effects  were  produced  by  confining  dogs  over  vessels  in  which  an 
mal  matters  were  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  but  pigeoni 
rabbits,  and  Indian  hogs  were  not  in  the  least  injured  by  a  residence  i 
the  same  cage  for  nearly  a  month.  He  repeated  many  times  this  exp< 
riment  with  dogs,  and  always  obtained  the  same  result  with  one  excei 
tion ;  but  he  states  that  in  this  case  the  dog  was  acclimated,  for  tc 
injection  of  a  putrid  liquid  into  his  veins  had  little  effect  upon  hb 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  different  from  those  produced  by  the  injei 
tion  of  a  putrid  fluid  into  the  veins ;  for  the  animals  seem  to  die  onl 
from  extenuation  at  the  end  of  about  ten  days ;  and  the  post-mortem  a( 
pearances  are  a  total  absence  of  fat,  of  aliments  in  the  stomach,  and  < 
chyle  in  the  lacteals ;  while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  ii 
flamed,  but  less  so  than  when  putrid  matter  is  injected  into  the  veins.f 
appears,  however,  well  authenticated  tliat  workmen  employed  in  peculii 
manufactories,  and  who  are  constantly  ex|>osed  to  the  efiBiuvia  arisin 
from  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  are  not  subject  to  an 
of  those  morbid  effects  which  result  from  the  injection  of  putrid  matt 
into  the  veins,  or,  according  to  M.  Majendie,  to  those  which  result  fro; 
exposure  to  putrid  efiHuvia ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  some  other  expL 
nation  given  of  the  last-mentioned  author's  experiments,  or  some  unknon 
concurring  circumstances  must  be  required  to  bring  the  poison  into  opi 
ration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  repulsive  manufactories  < 
rather  nuisances  of  this  kind  is  the  Chantiers  d^Ecarrissage  de  la  Ville  c 
Paris.  It  is  an  inclosure  of  many  acres  of  ground,  situated  close  to  tl 
walls  of  Paris,  and  has  existed  for  several  centuries.  Into  this  receptacl 
are  carried  the  contents  of  the  necessaries  of  the  city ;  and  the  carca« 
of  40,000  or  50,000  horses,  dogs  and  cats  are  flayed  and  cut  up  tbei 
*  Joarnal  de  Pbydiologie,  torn.  U.  p.  16.  f  Ibid.,  torn.  iii.  p.  85. 
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annually.  Varioas  parts  of  these  animals  are  separated  and  manufactured 
forsale :  the  intestines  into  gut  for  machinery;  the  fat  is  melted  for  blow- 
pipe lamps;  the  flesh,  blood, &c.  are  collected  for  manure  ;  a  compost  is 
made  to  breed  maggots  for  feeding  poultry,  and  the  bones  are  chiefly 
used  as  fuel.     Hordes  of  rats  live  in  this  bed  of  filth  and  extend  their 
rayages  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  fetor  which  arises  from 
it  is  overpowering,  and  often  spreads  to  a  great  distance.     It  is  re* 
markable,  however,  and  contrary  to  every  preconceived  notion  that  could 
be  formed  respecting  its  salubrity,  that  the  workmen  of  this  establishment 
and  their  families  are  healthy,  the  most  of  them  being  stout  and  long- 
lived.    This  fact  has  been  established  satisfactorily  by  Parent-Duchatelet. 
This  author  states  that  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  most 
Uooming  health,  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  butchers,  and  that 
they  seem  to  attain  longevity  more  frequently  than  other  artisans.     Even 
new  workmen  employed  upon  extra  occasions,  although  not  acclimated, 
do  not  appear  to  be  more  susceptible,  nor  do  they  become  affected  with 
any  disease.     During  the  time  that  cholera  prevailed  in  France,  not  an 
ecarrisseur  was  affected  with  the  disease,  and  not  one  was  sick ;  and  the 
mortality  of  the  village  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Montfaucon  was  very 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  Paris.     He  also  quotes  the  innocuous 
infloence  of  the  human  bodies  which  are  exhumed  to  the  extent  of  200 
annually  from  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  the  exhumations  from  the  cemetery  des 
Innocents,  amounting  to  about  20,000  bodies  annually,  which  occupied 
three  years  in  the  execution,  and  which  was  also  carried  on  during  the 
greatest  heats  of  summer.*     Dissecting  rooms  are  also  situations  where 
putrid  e£Buvia  are  constantly  present ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  those 
^ho  are  much  confined  to  these  places  do  not  enjoy  good  health,  and  are 
•abject  to  fevers.     MM.  D'Arcet  and  Parent-Duchatelet  state  that  the 
xnoftt  frequent  indisposition  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  dissections 
is  dyspepsia  and  diarrhcea,    but  that  this  latter  affection  is  frequent 
lunong  the  strangers  who  arrive  at  Paris.   These  authors  cite  an  immense 
Qamber  of  authorities  of  the   highest  respectability,  namety,  fioyer, 
Dapuytren,  Lallemand,  Roux,  Jadelot,  Breschet,  &c.  to  prove  that  dis- 
secting rooms  are  not  insalubrious  and  are  not  productive  of  fevers. 
M.  Andral  states  that  gastro-enterite,  meningitis,  and  typhoid  fever  are 
Common  among  the  young  el^ves  of  medicine  during  the  first  year  of  their 
i^idence  at  Paris;  but  so  little  does  this  depend  upon  their  sojourn  in 
the  dissecting  amphitheatre,  that  among  those  who  are  aflected,  there 
is  at  least  as  many  seized  before  they  commence  their  dissections  as  after 
this  period.     He  adds  that  the  health  of  the  men  employed  in  handling 
tbe  debris  of  dead  bodies  is  similar  to  that  of  other  individuals.f    The 
Workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  strings  for  musical  instruments 
areexposed  constantly  to  the  putrid  efiHuvia  of  animal  substances,  arising 
from  their  long  maceration,  and  they  are  not  more  subject  to  fevers  than 
otber  tradesmen. 

Batchers,  who  are  believed  by  some  authors  to  be  almost  exempt  from 
^*Kvers,  are  exposed  in  the  slaughter-house  to  the  emanations  arising  from 
^putrid  blood  and  other  animal  fluids,  which  are  frequently  allowed 
^stagaate,  and  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fetid  and  insup* 

*  Annalei  d'Hygi^ne  Publique,  torn.  viii.  p.  130.  f  Ibid.,  torn.,  v.  p.  301. 
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portable  odour  which  issues  from  these  places  during  hot  weather.  Tlkn 
atmosphere  of  whale  vessels  roust  be  constantly  impregnated  or  ratheij 
saturated  with  the  effluvium  that  issues  from  large  and  numerous  fishes ; 
yet  fevers  are  not  prevalent  among  the  seamen.  Majendie  states  that 
the  roost  deleterious  aniroal  poison  is  the  putrid  water  of  fishes :  wheso 
some  drops  of  this  water  are  injected  into  the  veins,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  existing  in  typhus  and  yellow  (efer 
are  produced,  and  the  animal  dies  in  about  twenty-four  hours.*  It  ap- 
pears from  these  facts  that  persons  may  live  constantly  amidst  the  moit 
concentrated  putrid  animal  emanations  and  yet  not  contract  fever  of 
any  type ;  may  enjoy  health  of  the  most  perfect  kind  ;  attain  longevity 
in  many  instances,  and  be  less  subject  to  ^some  epidemic  diseases  than 
the  inhabitants  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  asked  how  are  the 
experiments  of  M.  Majendie  and  others  to  be  explained  upon  this  view? 
It  does  not  appear  from  M.  Majendie's  experiments  that  the  same  symp- 
toms or  pathological  appearances  were  produced  by  exposing  dogs  to 
putrid  animal  emanations,  as  by  injection  of  a  putrid  fluid  into  the  veins; 
indeed,  he  admits  this  himself;  but  adheres  to  the  belief  that  the  effla- 
vium  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  dogs  subjected  to  experiment,  although 
no  injurious  effects  were  produced  on  several  other  animals.  'Many ani- 
mal poisons,  however,  operate  differently  on  different  organs  and  tissues; 
and  this  is  well  exemplified  in  an  experiment  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christisoo, 
namely,  that  **  a  pupil  of  Professor  Mangili  swallowed  at  once  the  whole 
poison  of  four  vipers  without  suffering  inconvenience  ;"t  but  if  a  small 
quantity  of  this  be  inserted  into  a  wound,  poisonous  effects  are  always 
produced.  From  a  consideration  of  the  whole  evidence  that  might  be 
adduced  respecting  this  point,  it  may  be  drawn  as  a  conclusion  that 
although  putrid  matters,  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals,  canse 
death  under  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  typhus  fever,  yet  that  the 
effluvia  arising  from  similar  matters  do  not  under  ordinary  circumstances 
produce  any  deleterious  effects  on  man.  That  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  law  we  doubt  not,  such  as  Olivier  being  affected  with  diar- 
rhoea after  visiting  a  cellar  filled  with  old  bones,  and  Chevallier  being 
seized  with  the  same  disease  after  exposure  to  the  emanations  from  dead 
bodies ;  but  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  animal  substances  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction  constitute  any  regular  source  of  continued  fevers,  we  think 
there  are  no  grounds  for  believing. 

II.  Alleged  sources  of  continued  fevers  from  the  exhalations  ofthi 
human  body.  Another  modification  of  putrid  miasmata  has  been  noticed 
by  almost  all  authors  as  a  cause  of  fever,  namely,  the  concentrated  exhar 
lations  from  the  human  body.  Sir  John  Pringle  and  other  army  as  well 
as  navy  physicians  have  remarked  that  fever  was  often  produced  in 
crowded  hospitals,  especially  during  hot  weather,  and  also  in  crowded 
barracks  and  in  transport  ships,  when  filled  beyond  a  due  number.  Dr* 
Tweedie  makes  the  following  statement :  *'  The  late  Mr.  John  Peanoa 
told  me  that  when  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  he  unifonnl) 
observed  when  more  than  a  certain  number  of  patients  were  placed  i^ 
any  of  the  wards,  fever  became  prevalent  in  the  establishment ;  and  tbA^ 

Journal  de  Pbysiologie,  torn.  iii.  p.  83.  f  Cbristidon  on  Poiaons,  3d  Ed.,  p.  d7l< 
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fitmi  repeated  observation  of  this  fact,  be  was  induced  to  restrict  the 
oamber  of  beds  in  each  ward,  and  never  afterwards  witnessed^the  recur- 
reoce  of  fever  in  the  house."*  Dr.  Bateman  remarks  that  *'  if  it  had 
not  been  already  demonstrated  on  the  most  copious  evidence,  that  the 
nere  accumulation  of  animal  matter  in  a  putrescent  state  is  incapable  of 
ipenerating  fever ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  closeness  of  the  habitations  of  the 
MX>r,  the  uncleanliness  of  their  persons,  furniture,  and  apparel,  and  the 
kccuroulating  filth  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  which  they  occupy  remain  un- 
Jianged  in  all  seasons,  while  epidemic  fever  appears  but  rarely  and  with 
ong  intervals  of  absence,  is  decisive  against  the  supposition  that  the 
atter  is  engendered  from  such  sources."t  It  is  singular  that  a  writer  of 
mch  distinguished  accuracy,  after  having  drawn  so  fair  a  conclusion  from 
iie  fieu:ts  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  fever,  should  apparently  con- 
tradict this ;  for  he  states  in  a  note  that  **  the  morbid  and  even  natural 
efflavia  of  the  living  body,  when  allowed  to  accumulate  by  want  of  clean- 
liness and  air,  are  unquestionably  common  sources  of  fever,  and  con- 
tribate  mainly  to  its  propagations  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  preceding 
iiote."t  The  inhabitants  of  some  countries,  such  as  the  natives  of 
Kamstchatka,  are  remarkable  for  their  filth  and  for  living  amidst  the 
HKMt  foul  and  putrid  effluvia ;  and  yet  fever  is  not  known  among  them. 
The  places  they  live  in  are  called  yourts,  which  *'  are  sunk  seven  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a  thatched 
roof  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  open  at  the  top ;  they  consist  of 
one  small  apartment,  which  usually  contains  six  families,  with  their 
vteosils  and  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  the  chief  part  of  which  is 

dried  fish  almost  putrefied Here  they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 

crowded  promiscuously  together,  and  satisfy  all  the  calls  of  nature  with- 
out modesty  or  restraint,  and  never  complain  of  the  noxious  odour  that 
prerails  in  these  habitations/'t 

The  same  mode  of  living  is  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
oTQonalaska,  by  the  Samoiedes,  by  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux; 
tod  there  are  no  continued  fevers  among  them,  although  scurvy  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  many  parts  of  Russia  the  same  system  of 
living  in  filthy  and  unventilated  houses,  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  human  effluvia,  is  practised ;  yet  no  febrile  disease  is  the  result. 
Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  the  slave-ships  as  examples,  where  an  atmosphere  is 
BBore  offensively  impregnated  with  human  exhalations,  excretions,  &c. 
tluin  could  probably  be  found  in  any  other  place  of  confinement,  and 
n>akes  the  following  statement :  "  1  am  fully  convinced  that  fever  of 
tDj  kind  rarely  occurs  on  board  these  vessels,  and  contagious  fever  never; 
though  great  mortality  has  frequently  happened  from  other  diseases,  and 

l&ore  especially  from  dysentery There  certainly  is  nothing 

in  the  constitutions  of  the  negroes  which  exempts  them  from  typhus  or 
^tagious  fever ;  on  the  contrary  they  have  been  found  as  susceptible 
of  it  as  whites,  and  considerable  numbers  of  them  who  were  sent  from 
this  country  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  new  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 

died  of  it  on  their  passage  thither,  as  will  be  more  fully  related  in  another 

place,"S 

*  Tweedie'i  Clinical  lUcutratioiifl  of  Fever,  p.  83. 

t  Bateman  on  Fever,  pp.  5,  6,  and  7. 

t  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  <&c.  p.  121.  §  Ibid.  y.  ViQ. 
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Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  crowding  in  the 
Decade  frigate  during  the  revolution  in  France ;  where  193  persons  wen 
crowded  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  negroes  are  in  slave-ships,  yet  not 
one  of  them  died  during  a  period  of  ninety-six  days. 

III.  Alleged  sources  of  jail  fever  from  Jilth  and  em  impure  air.  The 
breaking  out  of  fever  in  jails  has  often  been  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease  from  filth  and  an  impure  atmosphere,  being  after- 
wards propagated  by  contagion ;  and  Sir  John  Pringle's  aphorism  is  fre- 
quently quoted  or  alluded  to  by  writers  on  fever,  namely,  that  **  the 
cause  seems  plainly  to  arise  from  a  corruption  of  the  air  pent  up  and 
deprived  of  its  elastic  parts  by  the  respiration  of  a  multitude,  or  more 
particularly  vitiated  with  the  perspirable  matter,  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
volatile  part  of  the  humours,  is  also  the  most  putrescent." 

Dr.  Bancroft  makes  the  following  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  this 
point :     '*  That  this  fever  often  exists  in  them  (jails)  cannot  be  denied; 
but  this  circumstance  can  afford  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  generated 
therein  any  more  than  the  multiplication  of  vermin  in  such  places  could 
demonstrate  the  spontaneous  generation  of  these  and  other  insects  by 
the  nastiuess  which  favours  the  deposition  and  hatching  of  their  eggs.* 
.     .     .     .     Indeed,  if  it  were  true  that  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters    : 
while  decomposing  or  putrefying  could,  denovo,  generate  contagion  pro-    i 
perly  so  called,  the  species  or  varieties  of  contagion  ought  necessarily  to    j 
have  become  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  matters  so  decomposing,    | 
and  also  as  various  as  their  relative  proportions ;  every  dunghill,  every 
collection  of  rubbish  and  filth,  ought  to  be  capable  of  generating  the 
cause  of  a  new  disease,  and  that  disease  ought  to  be  capable  of  repro^ 
ducing  itself  in  other  persons."t     In  estimating  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony that  is  generally  brought  forward  to  prove  the  spontaneous  origio 
of  fever  in  jails,  and  the  great  improbability  of  the  first  person  attacked, 
who  may  have  been  resident  there  for  several  months,  being  infected 
previously  to  his  imprisonment,  the  remarks  which  we  formerly  made 
respecting  the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  contagion  in  similar  situations, 
even  of  diseases  universally  admitted  to  arise  from  that  cause  alone,  will 
also  apply  here.     And  although  jails  may  apparently  be  the  most  secure 
places  against  the  inroads  of  contagion,  from  the  number  of  their  barr 
and  gates ;  yet  their  inmates,  from  the  nature  of  their  offences  and  tbeii 
dependent  situation,  must  have  a  more  frequent  communication  with  tbei 
friends,  either  personally  or  through  the  medium  of  clothes,  than  is  ge 
nerally  supposed,  and  that  too  frequently  with  the  most  filthy  and  de 
based  of  the  human  race.  The  question  relative  to  the  spontaneous  origl 
of  fever  in  jails  seems  to  be  almost  solved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  cause 
existing  in  a  variety  of  other  situations  produce  no  disease  like  con tinuei 
fever ;  and  it  can  be  proved  from  the  history  of  other  prisons,  namely 
those  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  &c.,  and  similarly  circumstanced  ai 
to  filth,  want  of  ventilation,  &c.,  that  no  such  diseases  were  known  there 
Mr.  Howard,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  in  his  work  on  prisons 
states :  'Mf  it  were  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  the  jail  fever,  it  would, 

*  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  dsc.  p.  149. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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0  gieneral,  be  readily  replied,  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness ;  but 
s  I  have  found  in  some  prisons  abroad,  cells  and  dungeons  as  offensive 
nd  dirty  as  any  I  have  observed  in  this  country,  where,  however,  this 
rstemper  was  unknown,  I  am  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  additional 
lose  for  its  production."* 

The  following  foct  is  worthy  of  being  quoted,  as  illustrative  of  the  effi- 
cj  of  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  suspected  clothes,  &c.  in  pre- 
nting  tlie  introduction  of  fever  into  jails,  which  were  formerly  so  much 
fected  by  this  disease :  ''  In  the  jail  at  Cork,  the  prisoners  remained 
«  from  fever  when  it  had  spread  in  every  direction  among  the  inhabi- 
Bts  of  the  city.  To  prevent  its  introduction,  means  were  employed 
lich  deserve  record :  jail  dresses  were  provided  for  the  prisoners,  whose 
othes  on  their  admission  were  removed  and  heated  in  a  stove,  and  their 
nons  washed  and  cleaned ;  the  bedding  was  occasionallv  steeped  in 
Lymnriatic  acid  water  and  then  stoved ;  patients  in  whom  fever  snowed 
mt  were  immediately  removed  to  an  hospital ;  this  system  was  continued 
Diing  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the  course  of  which  time  two  prisoners  died 
r  dysentery  but  none  of  fever  ;  when  the  medical  inspector  for  Munster 
mae  his  visit  to  the  jail,  the  system  had  for  some  time  been  discontinued 

1  consequence  of  the  expense  attending  the  jail  dresses,  and  then  fever 
egan  to  show  itself  among  the  prisoners,  and  a  few  cases  were  found 
I  the  jail  at  that  time."t 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  facts  connected  with  filth  and  deficient 
eotilation,  it  appears  that  both  in  the  countries  where  continued  fevers 
levail  and  in  those  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  inhabitants  may  live 
ODstantly  amidst  this  impurity  and  yet  be  entirely  exempt  from  any  fe- 
vile  disease  of  this  kind ;  and  that  if  filth  and  an  impure  air  were  a 
ommon  source  of  fever  in  jails,  hospitals,  &c.,  without  the  influence  of 
ontagion,  they  would  produce  the  same  effects  in  all  other  countries  and 
oealities  similarly  situated  and  circumstanced.  The  opinion,  there- 
ore,  which  is  so  generally  admitted  and  propagated  by  many  of  our  first 
vthorities,  that  fever  may  arise  from  common  causes,  such  as  putrid  mi- 
amata,  contaminated  air,  &c.,  and  yet  afterwards  be  propagated  by  con- 
igion,  receives  no  support  from  this  presumed  source;  for  though  we 
re  not  prepared  to  assert  that  febrile  affections  may  not,  under  peculiar 
ircamstances,  arise  from  these  causes ;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  deducible 
rom  the  evidence  that  they  are  not  ordinary  or  even  limited  though 
egvlar  sources  of  the  disease  in  any  form. 

IV.  Alleged  sources  of  continued  fevers  from  river  malaria.  Before 
^onclading  this  part  of  the  essay,  we  shall  notice  an  hypothesis  which 
Htt  lately  been  somewhat  confidently  brought  forward  to  account  for 
he  prevalence  of  typhus  in  some  large  cities,  namely,  that  a  peculiar 
laalaria  is  generated  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  filth  which  accumulates 
akmg  the  sides  of  rivers  running  through  large  towns,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants who  live  in  their  immediate  vicinity  become  thereby  subject 
\D  fever.    We  are  quite  aware  that  very  disagreeable  and  sometimes  fetid 

tAwta  occasionally  arise  from  such  situations,  particularly  during  hot 

*  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  i&c.  p.  149. 
t  Barker  and  Cbeyne  on  Fever,  voL  i.  p.  07. 
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weather;  but  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  continued  fever  has  not  eve 
been  rendered  probable  by  any  satisfactory  evidence. 

We  presume  that  this  point  may  be  determined  by  the  locality 
Glasgow;  for  the  Clyde  runs  through  the  town,  and  has  a  numeroi 
population  inhabiting  houses  close  to  its  banks.  This  river  is  also  < 
considerable  magnitude ;  and  certainly  there  is  abundance  of  filth  dc 
posited  in  its  bed  by  the  numerous  common  sewers  and  public  works  ii 
Glasgow.  We  have  kept  a  record  of  the  places  of  habitation  of  934  per 
sons  who  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  January  li 
to  November  Ist,  1839»  and  have  classified  the  cases  in  the  manner  sbowi 
in  the  following  table.  The  town  has  been  divided  into  seven  districts; 
1,  includes  all  the  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and  close  to  its  banks  on 
both  sides ;  2,  all  the  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  run  at  riglit 
angles  to  it  and  which  open  into  it — these  first  two  divisions  are  (A 
course  excluded  from  the  others ;  3,  east  district  of  the  town,  from  tbe 
cross  eastward ;  4,  west  district,  from  Buchanan  street  westward,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sauchie-hall  road ;  5,  north  side,  northward 
of  Sauchie-hall  road  and  Rotten  row ;  6,  south  side  of  the  river,  with 
the  exception  of  those  streets  close  to  its  banks  or  which  open  into  it; 
7,  centre  of  the  town,  from  the  Cross  to  Buchanan  street,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rotten  row. 


Streets  close  and  parallel  to  river 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

14 

10 

24 

Streets  at  right  angles  to  and  opening  into 

river 

56 

61 

107 

Elast  district  of  town 

140 

136 

276 

West  district  of  town        .... 

44 

54 

98 

North  side  of  town 

44 

41 

85 

South  side  of  town           .... 

41 

22 

63 

Centre  of  town     ...... 

92 

106 

198 

From  the  country,  2  to  14  miles 

46 

37 

83 

934 

It  IS  shown  by  this  table  that  among  934  cases  admitted  as  laboanDg 
under  continued  fever,  there  were  only  24  who  inhabited  houses  close 
to  the  river;  and  when  we  take  into  calculation  the  large  population  that 
live  upon  its  banks,  this  proportion  is  very  small.  Again,  in  those  streets 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  which  open  into  it,  the  nam' 
ber  is  greater;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  streets  an 
long,  and  that  it  is  only  those  inhabitants  who  live  at  their  river  tenni* 
nation  that  are  at  all  exposed  to  the  effluvia.  If  this  be  taken  into  tb 
account,  a  fractional  proportion  only  of  these  107  cases  ought  to  becal 
culated.  The  east  district  of  the  town,  a  situation  very  remote  from  tin 
river,  furnished  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  cases,  and  it  and  the  centn 
of  the  town  together  more  than  the  half.  These  facts  clearly  show  tlia 
river  malaria  has  no  influence  in  the  production  of  continued  fevers  h 
Glasgow,  and  that  it  is  proportionally  as  prevalent,  if  not  more  sOt  is 
other  and  more  central  parts  of  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CaUffTAMCES   FAVORING   THE    DIFFUSION  OF  CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

OEMic  diseases  have  prevailed  from  the  most  remote  era  of  the  world, 
ive,  with  one  exception,  hitherto  bid  comparative  defiance  to  the  phi- 
j  of  medicine,  in  its  attempts  to  check  their  progress  or  diminish 
lortality.  Almost  every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  pestilence,  that 
i  rapidly  away  its  redundant  population  at  periodical  seasons ;  and 
8  fatal  operations  ceases,  partly  from  the  subjects  it  can  attack 
reduced  in  number,  and  partly  because  its  laws  rendered  it  pro- 
e  from  one  city  or  country  to  another,  or  because  the  element  that 
ed  its  operation  had  been  changed  or  modified  in  its  constitution, 
diseases,  the  contagious  as  well  as  the  non-contagious,  possess  the 
ty  of  becoming  epidemic ;  and  smallpox,  which  is  perhaps  the 
nfectious  of  all  febrile  affections,  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  being 
f  diffusible  during  some  particular  seasons,  while  in  others  it  re- 
comparatively  inactive.  The  same  periodical  prevalence  of  scarlet 
and  measles  is  observed  during  particular  seasons,  as  of  yellow 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  non-contagious  disease,  and  to 
!  its  origin  from  vegetable  malaria  generated  in  a  hot  climate, 
ere  are  four  prominent  circumstances  which  favour  the  diffusion  of 
rious  continued  fever : 
.  A  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Poverty,  famine,  or  food  of  bad  quality. 

An  accumulation  of  persons  not  previously  affected. 
I.  Filth  and  deficient  ventilation. 

ido  not  mean,  however,  to  assert  that  these  are  the  only  circum- 
» that  operate  in  the  diffusion  of  contagious  fever ;  for  certainly 
Dowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  its  me- 
logical  and  miasmatic  qualities,  warrants  no  such  conclusion.  But 
:an  be  shown  that  these  circumstances  generally  precede  or  accom- 
an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever ;  although  they  may  not  account  for  all 
benomena  connected  with  its  extension,  yet  may  so  far  elucidate  the 
ct  as  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  observations  or  experiments. 
Humidity  of  the  atmosphere y  scarcity  of  provisions,  filthy  and  deft- 
ventilation  tend  to  diffuse  continued  fevers.  Almost  all  authors  who 
irritten  on  epidemic  diseases  have  noticed  what  is  called  an  epidemic 
itution  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  this  has  in  general  been  so  indefi- 

stated,  far  less  defined,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their 
iptions  as  to  the  peculiar  alterations  of  which  it  consists.  We  shall, 
bre,  confine  our  evidence  solely  to  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
ler  cognizable  by  our  senses  or  by  instruments,  as  it  is  impossible 
!  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  advance  anything  but  vague  hy- 
sis,  upon  what  authors  designate  by  the  term  referred  to.  Typhus 
is  a  disease  peculiar  to  cold  or  temperate  regions,  and  it  does  not 
ir  that  it  is  capable  of  propagation  to  any  extent  in  a  hot  climate  ; 
owerful  heat  of  the  sun  in  such  regions  appearing  to  dissipate  or 
oy  its  contagious  properties.  Dr.  Bancroft  observes  that  'Mn 
ges  to  the  East  Indies,  ships  remain  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time 
een  the  tropics,  and  being  also  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  the 
ir  of  heat  in  destroying  typhus  fever  is  in  them  more  decUUel^  to^- 
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nifested,  an  entire  cessation  of  the  disease  (however  prevalent)  commonly 
taking  place  before  they  can  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  has  in- 
deed never  been  known,  as  I  am  informed,  that  a  single  case  of  this  fever 
had  occurred  on  either  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula."*    The  existence 
of  typhus  fever,  at  least  its  diffusion,  seems  therefore  incompatible  widi 
a  powerful  or  tropical  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  that  respect  it  differs  venf 
essentially  from  yellow  fever ;  but  the  ordinary  heat  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate does  not  extinguish  it  or  even  materially  check  its  progress ;  for  it 
has  often  prevailed  epidemically  during  summer  as  well  as  winter ;  though 
it  has  been  generally  observea  that  the  seasons  during  its  prevalence 
were  attended  with  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  rain.    In  adduciog 
evidence  to  prove  this  point,  we  shall  also  include  that  which  establisbei 
the  coexistence  of  scarcity  of  provisions  with  its  consequences,  namely, 
61th  and  deficient  ventilation,  as  the  descriptions  of  authors  generally 
comprehend  these  concomitant  circumstances.     Drs.  Barker  and  Cbeyne 
state,  on  the  authority  of  Rogers,  that  **  afler  the  year  1721,  there  wis 
again  an  interval  of  good  health  in  Ireland  so  complete,  that  scarcely  a 
case  of  fever  was  to  be  met  with ;  this  continued  till  the  year  1728,  when, 
as  we  learn  from  Boulter's  Letters,  there  had  been  three  bad  harvests  in 
succession.     Oatmeal,  the  chief  food  of  the  poor  in  the  north,  rose  to  aa 
extravagant  price ;  in  the  south,  the  scarcity  was  so  severely  felt,  that 
on  the  26th  of  February  there  was  a  great  rising  of  the  populace  of  Cork, 
who  threatened  to  pull  down  the  Mayor's  house.     .     .     .      From  1728    j 
fever  gained  ground,  and  continued  to  be  epidemical  until  1732.    •  *  *    j 
In  the  winter  of  1739-40  an  intense  frost  attended  with  a  high  wind  at    : 
8.  E.  and  E.  intolerably  piercing,  set  in  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  con-    | 
tinued  with  little  interruption  till  the  middle  of  February."    The  follow- 
ing season  was  one  of  great  scarcity,  and  in  ^*-  the  autumn  of  1740,  which 
was  unusually  frosty,  with  a  continued  prevalence  of  k.  and  e.  winds,    j 
fever  which  had  been  frequent  became  epidemical ;  it  did  not  cease  in 
the  winter,  and  increased  most  alarmingly  in  the  spring  and  summer  of    \ 
1741."     O'Connell  estimated  the  mortality  of  that  epidemic  at  80,000    ; 
persons.     "  The  year  1800  was  nearly  as  unfavorable  to  the  fruits  of  the    : 
earth  as  1 799.     The  summer  of  that  year  was  unusually  dry ;  then  fbl*    ' 
lowed  a  short  period  of  uncommon  heat ;  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  the 
thermometer,  when  at  its  greatest  height  during  the  day,  seldom  fell  be- 
low 70  degrees ;  cold  and  wet  weather  set  in  about  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  Thus  a  short  period  of  uncommon  heat  degene- 
rated into  an  ungenial  autumn,  yielding  in  some  soils  an  imperfect  produce, 
whilst  in  others,  the  failure  of  the  crops  was  little  less  complete  than  in 
the  preceding  season ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  bounties  were  granted  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  giain 
prohibited,  yet  the  price  of  bread  and  potatoes,  both  of  bad  quality,  to- 
gether with  that  of  every  other  necessary  of  life,  was  raised  beyond  all 
precedent.     In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1800,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom  universally  suffered  from  a  contagious  fever,  in  which  the  troop* 

still  continued  to  participate In  August,  ISOlythegaJ^ 

rison  of  Dublin  suffered  greatly  from  petechial  fever,  which  very  gene 
rally  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  The 
epidemic  which  had  now  reached  its  height  shortly  after  began  to  decline, 

*  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  Ac.  p.  510. 
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!iefore  the  good  effects  of  an  unusually  abundant  harvest,  in  again 
g  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate,  had 
t.  The  winter  of  1813-14  had  been  uncommonly  severe,  that 
16  did  not  fall  short  in  severity;  but  particularly  so  in  the  early 
816,  when  the  cold  was  very  great  in  these  countries.     In  the 

*  February,  1 816,the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  in  many  parts 
od  fell  below  0^.  Thus  at  Northampton,  on  the  9th  of  February^ 
fell  to  4**,  and  on  the  tenth  to  2*75**.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 

it  fell  to  5**  below  0**,  and  during  four  days  of  that  month  it  never 

he  freezing  point From  a  registrv  of  the  weather 

Oublin,  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  of 
mmmer,  and  autumn,  commencing  with  February  and  ending 
tober  of  that  year,  was  nearly  three  degrees  and  a  half  below 
he  similar  preceding  period ;  thus  the  medium  temperature  in 
IS  54*32'*,  and  during  the  same  time  in  1816  it  was  only  50*9**, 
"ence  amounting  to  3*42*.  In  neighbouring  countries  similar  ob- 
is were  made.  According  to  those  of  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  neigh- 
1  of  London  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  months  in  1815 
^y  and  in  1816  only  49*9"*,  the  difference  amounting  to  four  de- 

•  •  .  .  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  summer 
limn  of  1816  was  also  very  great.     During  the  months  com- 

with  July  and  ending  with  October  in  that  year,  being  the 
f  harvest,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  almost  incessant : 
ng  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  these  months.  ... 
cts  occasioned  by  unusual  cold  and  humidity  and  absence  of 
:  on  the  productions  of  the  soil  were  peculiarly  injurious.  The 
of  grain  was  uncommonly  late  both  in  this  country  and  in 
.  Com  remained  uncut  during  the  latter  parts  of  October  and 
er,  and  much  of  it  was  altogether  lost.  The  same  injurious 
n  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  were  produced  as  upon  the  grain, 
te  roots  constitute  *'  tne  principal  or  only  food  of  the  poor*'  in 
rts  of  Ireland.  ''The  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  period  did 
end  on  diminution  of  vegetable  food  only;  in  many  or  most 
Ireland,  the  straw  used  for  bedding  was  oflen  half  decayed,  and 
in  usually  disposed  to  imbibe  and  retain  humidity  ;  perhaps  from 

ry  of  the  woody  fibres Turf  or  peat  is  the  chief  fuel 

x>r  in  this  country,  and  during  such  wet  seasons  it  could  not  be 

dried  for  use.  So  g^eat  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  that  the 
which  in  ordinary  times  are  respected  as  the  boundaries  of 
',  were  destroyed,  and  the  trees  in  many  places  were  denuded 
branches  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  practice  at  which 
proprietors  often  connived,  sensible  that  it  had  arisen  from 
J  the  most  urgent.  Hence  dampness  of  clothes  and  bedding, 
1  cooking  of  food  and  ventilation  of  apartments,  deficient  clean- 
I  persons  and  dwellings,  all  depending  on  the  want  of  fuel, 
ted  to  heighten  and  extend  tne  calamities  of  the  poor  of 
at  this  eventful  period.  The  preceding  statement  refers  to 
cts  of  the  cold  and  wet  of  1816  chiefly,  but  the  following  year 
le  inferior  in  severity.  The  summer  and  autumn  were  humid, 
id  ungenial,  and  agricultural  produce,  with  the  exception  of 
^  which  were  more  abundant  than  in  the    former   ^eai,  ^^sk 
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almost  as  scarce  as  in  1816.  .  .  .  The  year  1818  was  remarka 
for  a  state  of  weather  the  reverse  of  that  Id  the  years  immediati 
preceding.  The  spring  was  moist,  but  the  summer  set  in  with  unuwii 
warmth,  and  proved  the  hottest  which  has  occurred  in  this  couoti 
during  many  years  past.''  To  these  causes  of  distress  were  added  a  vei 
low  price  for  labour,  and  extensive  failures  in  trade  and  manufacture 
Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne  also  mention  the  prevalence  of  fever  on  tl 
continent  of  Europe  during  a  series  of  previous  years,  and  remark  vei 
justly  that  ''  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  portion  ( 
the  continent  at  this  time,  arising  from  the  distress  occasioned  by  it 
being  the  seat  of  war,  must  have  strongly  resembled  those  of  the  peopl 
of  Ireland  during  the  late  scarcity  of  provisions.  At  a  later  period^  it 
1817,  after  a  failure  of  the  crops,  epidemic  fever  existed  in  the  southen 

parts  of  Italy From  the  same  authority  (Dr.  Pockles)  « 

learned  that  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  scarcity  of  food  was  so  great  ii 
Germany  that  many  died  of  hunger ;  but  no  epidemic  fever  existed  then 
at  that  time.  It  had  prevailed  in  that  country  three  years  previoailj 
and  did  not  then  originate  in  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  was  traced  tt 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  French  army  which  entered  that  couDti] 
after  its  overthrow  in  Russia.  From  the  facts  here  adduced,  it  follow) 
incontrovertibly  that  during  the  times  of  its  increase  in  Ireland  fever  wu 
very  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  and  that  the  circumstanoe 
which  caused  it  to  spread  epidemically  were  not  peculiar  to  this  island 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  have  reodeid 

the  disease  more  than  usually  frequent  during  the  last  nine  or  ten  yean, 
no  distinct  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  its  introduction  from  thecoih 
tinent;  and  an  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  (vol.  i.  p.  49)  pointi 
out  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  depended  on  general  cauiei, 
operating  on  most  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  For  we  find 
that  it  commenced  in  places  situated  most  distant  from  each  other  ii 
difierent  parts  of  Munster  and  Ulster,  at  the  end  of  1816  or  beginning 
of  1817;  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  dete^ 
mining  when  fever  became  epidemical  in  places,  which  are  always  in- 
fested by  the  disease,  we  must  admit  that  the  periods  of  its  maoilot 
increase  were  nearly  coincident.  In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  com- 
bined with  want  of  employment,  whatsoever  their  mode  of  operating  maj 
have  been,  appears  as  the  main  cause  of  the  spreading  of  fever  epi- 
demically through  this  country  ;  although  it  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  the  simultaneous  increase  of  this  disease  in  Ireland  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, leads  to  the  inference  that  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  an 
epidemic  constitution  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  a  se- 
ries of  past  years With  respect  to  tne  time  of  its  greatest  pf^ 

valence  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Id 
Munster,  it  appears  to  have  been  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
and  in  Connaught  about  the  same  time,  whilst  the  other  provinces,  wbeis 
its  commencement  was  latest,  the  time  of  its  greatest  prevalence  wu  re- 
ferred in  Leinster  generally  to  the  autumn  of  1817,  and  in  Ulster  to  tbi 
winter  of  that  year.  In  the  principal  cities,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerioli 
it  was  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1818.''* 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  pp.  25-107. 
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We  have  thus  made  very  copious  extracts  from  Drs.  Barker  and 
Cheyne's  valuable  record  of  the  epidemic  fever  in  Ireland ;  as  it  contains 
I  greater  amount  of  facts  and  observations  respecting  this  disease  than 
my  work  that  we  have  consulted.  Indeed »  when  we  consider  that  about 
toe  fourth,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were 
Acted  with  fever,  during  the  two  years  that  it  prevailed,  and  that  ac- 
onite communications  were  received  from  respectable  physicians  residing 
1  all  the  provinces,  and  that  these  have  been  admirably  concentrated 
nd  illustrated  by  the  authors,  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
ortant  as  well  as  interesting  descriptions  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  de- 
lioe  of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Adams  states  that  **  during  the  winter  of  scarcity  in  1799  and  1800, 
nrer  from  infectious  atmosphere  was  so  general  as  to  excite  us  to  imitate 
ae  example  of  those  manufacturing  towns  which  are  never  free  from  the 
iietse,  and  a  fever-house  was  established  in  London."*  Dr.  Batemaa 
emarks  that  *^  deficiency  of  nutriment  is  the  priofipal  source  of  epidemic 
Bver,  and  that  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to  (improvement  in  all  the 
rti  of  life),  operate  only  as  accessories  in  fostering  and  multiplying  it 

riU  scarcely  admit  of  dispute The  last  epidemic  which 

ocnrred  in  London  followed  a  scarcity  of  two  successive  years  (1799 
ad  1800);  and  it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fever  that  the  ne- 
enity  for  establishing  a  House  of  Recovery  became  manifest.  .  •  • 
Riether  the  epidemic  of  1817  has  been  really  much  more  extensive  than 

ke  former,  I  am  unable  to  determine It  might  have  been 

xpected,  indeed,  that  the  present  epidemic  would  exceed  the  last  in  the 
Hmt  of  its  course,  since  it  occurred  at  a  period  of  unparalleled  distress 
BODg  the  labouring  poor ;  when  the  loss  of  employment,  occasioned  by 
^termination  of  the  war  and  the  general  suspension  of  the  manufac- 
uei,  concurred  with  the  failing  harvest  of  1816  to  increase  the  diffi- 
alties  of  procuring  subsistence.''t  Dr.  Tweedie  observes  that  "  it  is  an 
odeniable  fact  founded  on  the  experience  of  many  epidemics,  that  there 
R  certain  circumstances  which  render  the  system  peculiarly  predisposed 
>  die  action  of  febrific  causes ;  and  the  connexion  of  scarcity  and  pri- 
ition  with  the  occurrence  of  fever  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  com«- 
nmity,  has  been  so  often  verified  by  the  experience  of  epidemics,  as 
Mr  to  be  received  as  a  general  axiom.^t  The  same  author  also  makes 
le  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  temperature  and 
oirture  of  the  atmosphere :  '*  Though  fever  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
kve  prevailed  extensively,  or  to  adopt  the  common  phrase,  to  have  been 
ademic  in  London  since  1820,  yet  the  diminution  of  autumnal  fevers, 
rthe  last  two  seasons,  proves  decidedly  how  much  some  unknown 
ladition  of  the  atmosphere  influences  its  prevalence.  This  condition  is 
tiBBately  connected  with  the  combined  effects  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
nice  cold  and  wet  summers  are  always  remarked  to  be  comparatively 
nhby,  while  disorders  of  the  bowels  in  such  seasons  are  seldom  ofak* 
erred.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Fever  Hospital  in  the 
Atnmn  months  of  the  last  three  years  establish  this  principle.  In 
^H^^  September,  and  October,  1827,  there  were  admitted  205;  io 

*  Adam'f  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  p.  30. 
f  Bateman  on  Conta^oim  Fever,  pp.  4  to  11. 
t  Tweedie'tf  Clinical  lUqstratioiif  of  Fev«c,  p.  1\^ 

^^  <I.  XO.  XXII.  Ik 
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the  same  months  of  1828,  the  numbers  were  170;  in  the  autui 
1829,  only  94  were  received.  The  caase  of  this  progressive  dimii 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  cold  wet  summers  of  the  las 
seasons."*  An  opinion,  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Tweedie,  is 
by  Dr.  Armstrong.  He  states  that  "  in  England  typhus  is  evic 
favoured  by  a  low  temperature,  being  most  prevalent  m  the  cold  m 
of  winter  and  spring,  generally  abating  or  disappearing  as  the  h< 
summer  advances,  and  often  prevailing  to  a  considerable  degree  ii 
wet  autumns."t  Dr.  Alison  makes  the  following  statement  resp< 
the  cause  of  the  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  durin 
years  1826-7  :  "The  chief  cause  of  the  unusually  great  and  rapi 
tension  of  fever  during  last  winter  was  no  doubt  the  very  distressed 
dition  of  a  great  part  of  the  lower  order  of  inhabitants,  in  conseq 
of  the  diminished  expenditure  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  particula 
the  failure  of  many  speculations  in  building,  which  had  given  em 
ment  to  great  numbers  of  masons,  joiners,  plasterers,  and  laboore 
.  .  .  A  very  great  number  of  the  patients  received  into  the  hoi 
in  fever  belonged  to  families  of  which  the  working  members  had 
out  of  employment  for  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  mo 
and  Edinburgh  has  furnished  but  too  many  opportunities,  both  rec 
and  formerly,  for  observing  that  it  is  among  such  distressed  iamiliei 
fever  spreads  most  rapidly  and  extensively.''^ 

Dr.  Cowan  attributes  the  increase  of  fever  in  Glasgow,  whici 
steadily  been  going  on  since  1816,  principally  'Ho  the  total  wa 
cleanliness  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  to  the  absei 
ventilation  in  the  more  densely  peopled  districts,  and  to  the  accumo 
for  weeks  or  months  together  of  filth  of  every  description  in  our  ] 
and  private  dunghills ;  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  lodging-1 
resorted  to  by  the  lowest  classes ;  and  to  many  other  circumstanc< 
necessary  to  mention. "§  The  same  author,  in  another  part  of  hi 
tistics,  illustrates  the  causes  which  tend  to  render  fever  epidemic 
he  makes  the  following  observations :  '*  From  the  close  of  1836 
of  those  periodical  depressions  in  trade,  arising  from  the  state  ( 
monetary  system,  has  visited  this  city,  and  deprived  a  large  prop 
of  the  population  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  From  the  existei 
secret  combinations  among  the  working  classes  in  various  depart 
of  trade,  but  especially  among  the  cotton  spinners,  and  the  'i 
which  resulted  from  these  combinations,  a  very  large  proportion 
inhabitants,  in  addition  to  those  already  suffering  from  the  state 
money  market,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  employment,  and  conseq 
of  the  means  of  procuring  food.  The  high  price  of  coal  was  the 
of  diminishing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  amoi 
wages,  in  numerous  factories,  and  placed  fuel  beyond  the  reach 
lower  classes  for  domestic  purposes.  And  in  addition  to  these  » 
of  misery,  the  average  prices  of  grain  were  much  higher  durins 
than  they  had  been  for  some  years  previously. ||  .  •  .  A  rev 
to  the  tables  of  the  state  of  the  weather  given  in  the  preceding  p 

*  Tweedie'f  Clinical  lUof  trations  of  Ferer,  p.  SO. 

t  Annatrong  on  Typbus  Fever,  p.  8. 

i  Edinburgh  Aledical  and  Suigical  Joamol,  rol.  xxviii.  p.  S36. 

$  Cowan's  VitaHMatistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  13.  1|  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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thiM  paper,  will  show  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  monthly,  during  the 
leriod  of  my  attendance  on  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  the  average  tempera- 
ore  indicated  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  From  these  it  appears 
bat  the  quantity  of  rain  was  much  above  the  average,  while  the  tempe- 
itaie  of  almost  every  month  was  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year ; 
id  while  the  mean  heat  of  Glasgow  is  47*  75,  tlie  mean  heat  of  1835 
tt46*68,  and  that  of  1836  only  44'' 52.*     .... 

"Tbe  number  of  fever  patienti  treated  in  Hospital  in  1837,  wfts    .  .    5387 

„  „  1836  „  ...    312.5 


Being  an  increase  in  1837  of      .        .  2263 

Tbe  Damber  of  fever  patients  treated  by  the  district  surgeons  in  their 

own  bouses  in  1837,  was  ......    2320 

Ditto  Ditto,  in  J  836,  was      .        .        .716 

Being  an  increase  of  .  .  .  1604'* 

llie  above  table  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  comparative  fre- 
aency  of  fever  in  1836  and  1837.  During  1836,  till  the  month  of 
tomber,  every  applicant  for  admission  was  received  into  the  hospital : 
tile  in  1837,  seldom  a  day  passed  without  numerous  applicants  being 
iosed  admission  for  want  of  room ;  and  many  were  deterred  from  ap- 
Ipng  for  admission  from  a  knowledge  of  the  over-crowded  state  of  the 
^v^.f  Dr.  Cowan  calculates  the  number  of  fever  cases  in  Glasgow, 
wing  the  years  referred  to,  as  follows : 

"In  1835     ....    6180 

1836 10*092 

1837     ....   21*800 


38-072  J" 

After  having  given  a  table  of  the  deaths  from  fever  during  each  month 
f  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  same  author  makes  the  following  de- 
Ktions  from  it.  '*  Many  interesting  observations  may  be  drawn  from 
Bi  table.  It  shows  the  slow  progress  of  an  epidemic  disease  when 
ide  b  prosperous,  compared  with  what  occurs  in  seasons  of  distress, 
pto  November,  1836,  the  period  at  which  the  commercial  embarrass- 
eoti  were  felt,  the  mortality  from  fever  had  not  been  rapidly  increasing. 
1  November  it  was  just  about  double  what  it  had  been  in  January  pre- 
idmg,  the  number  of  deaths  being  45  in  January,  and  89  in  November. 
ke  moment,  however,  the  effects  of  the  stagnation  in  trade  extended  to 
e  working  classes,  the  mortality  increased  with  fearful  rapidity,  aided, 
>doabt,  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  high  price  of  grain,  and  the 

aidty  or  high  price  of  fuel The  table  also  marks  the  period 

vhidi  the  epidemic  reached  its  maximum  amount  of  mortality,  namely, 
1  the  second  quarter  of  1837,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  quarter, 
sag  the  month  succeeding  that  in  which  the  strike  of  the  cotton  spin- 
as took  place,  by  which  8000  individuals  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ieDt.^1  The  total  quantity  of  rain,  according  to  Dr.  Cowan,  which 
A  during  1837,  as  ascertained  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
^629  inches ;  and  the  mean  temperature  for  that  year  was  46"  31.  || 

*  Cowan's  Vital  StatisUcs  of  Glasgow,  p.  16.  f  lb.  p.  37.  |  lb.  p.  3S. 

Uk.p.39.         11  lb.  p.  36. 
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I 


We  have  constructed  the  following  tables  from  the  registers  of 
weather  and  the  table  of  deaths  from  fever  in  Glasgow,  as  given  in 
Cowan's  work,  in  order  to  show,  that  though  the  increased  quantil 
rain  during  the  years  1836  and  1837  was  influential  in  the  diffusio 
fever,  yet  that  it  had  less  effect  in  spreading  the  epidemic  than  o 
causes;  for  during  the  year  1837, at  which  time  it  had  reached  its  ni 
mum,  the  total  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  less  than  during  11 
while  the  average  temperature  of  these  two  years  did  not  materially  d 
from  each  other. 


1836. 

Deaths  from  Fever. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Quantity  of  Ra 

January    .... 

45 

37°84 

3-868 

February.     .    •    . 

27 

35  39 

0-732 

March 

57 

38  60 

2-375 

April 

64 

42  05 

1-098 

May 

67 

51  04 

0-173 

June 

71 

65  19 

1-812 

July 

61 

54  38 

4-536 

AugUBt     .... 

82 

53  17 

5-317 

September     •    .    . 

56 

47  37 

2-134 

October       .    .     . 

89 

42  89 

4-988 

November      .    .    . 

89 

38  11 

2-004 

December    •    .    . 
1837. 

13:^ 
•841  Total. 

38  27 
1 44*52  Average 

2-673 

t  31-710  Tel 

January    .... 

SOI 

3tf°13 

1*956 

February     •    .     . 

138 

40  55 

2-674 

March 

224 

34  39 

1-500 

April 

202 

38  28 

1-646 

May 

'233 

48  21 

1-857 

June 

199 

56  89 

2-241 

July     .     .    .    •    . 

194 

60  80 

3-322 

August  .... 

172 

56  90 

2-610 

September     .     .    . 

126 

5i  99 

1-570 

October  .    •    •    . 

149 

48  92 

2-997 

November      .    .     . 

147 

39  68 

2-293 

December    .    .    . 

195 
§  2180  ToUl. 

41  95 

1-963 

n  46-31  Average 

II  26  629  Toi 

The  number  of  deaths  from  fever  in  a  given  period  is  not  an  ex 
criterion  of  the  number  ofpersons  affected ;  for  the  intensity  of  this  dise 
varies  considerably  at  dinerent  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  as  the  naml 
of  deaths  which  occurred  in  each  month  of  1836  and  1837  respective 
are  g^ven,  the  relative  mortality  will  give  a  pretty  near  approximation 
the  relative  number  affected. 

Dr.  Arthur  Thomson » in  his  Statistics  of  Fever,  has  given  two  tabl 
which  show  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  prevalence  of  fever;  a 
as  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  cases,  tbey  i 
well  adapted  for  iilustratiug  this  part  of  the  subject. 


*  Cowan's  Statittlcf  of  Glasgow,  p.  38.    f  lb.  p.  5.    I  lb.  p.  4.    §  lb.  p.  38.    ||  lb.  ^• 
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*^  Tabli  XII.  Showing  the  maximum^  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  in  Great 
Britain  during  each  month^from  the  observatiom  of  about  thirty  years,  together 
with  the  average  monthly  quantity  of  rain  in  inches  from  thirty  four  yean^  obser~ 
^twn  {from  1797  to  1830.)  • 


Months. 


Mean 
temperature. 


January  . 
February 
March  • 
April .  . 
May  .  . 
June .  . 
July  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


36® 

38 

43  9 

49  9 

54 

58  7 

61 

61 

57 

48 

42 

39 


Average 

quantity  of  rain 

in  inches. 


1*90 
1*49 
]*39 
1-84 
200 
1-94 
2-55 
2-15 
2*29 
2-41 
2-79 
2-58  "  t 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  July  and  August  are  the  months  during 
which  the  average  temperature  is  greatest,  and  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
^iog  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is  considerably  more  abun- 
dant than  during  the  first  six.  The  following  table  this  author  has 
**  compiled  from  materials  selected  indiscriminately  from  all  the  reports 
which  he  could  obtain,  showing  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into 
the  various  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
bdebted  to  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne's  account  of  the  epidemic  fever 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  1817-18-19." 

"  Table  XIII.  Showing  that  of  51 ,944  aises  of  fever  admitted  into  different  hoS' 
jniait  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number  and  relative  ratio  of  admissions 
in  each  month  were  as  follow : 


Months. 

No.  of  Cases 
admitted. 

Relatife  ratio  of  ad- 
missions  per  cent. 

January     .    . 
February  .    • 
March       .     . 

2895 
2825 
3152 

5-6 
5-4 
61 

April     .     .     . 
May      .     .     . 
June    .    .     . 

.3374 
3990 
4365 

6-5 
7-6 
8*3 

July      .     .    . 
August      .    . 
September 
October     .    . 

4999 
5261 
5046 
5624 

9*6 
10*1 

9-7 
10-8 

November 

5054 

9-7 

December .    . 

5359 

10*6 

Total  51,944 

100-0 

*'  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  number  of  fever  cases 
*^  admitted  into  the  different  hospitals,  during  the  last  six  months  of 
^  year,  or  from  July  to  December.    And  the  number  of  cases  admitted 

*  The  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  is  omitted, 
t  Howaid  on  Climate  of  London,  2d  £dit.    VoL  1.  p.  136^ 
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from  January  to  June  are  few,  compared  with  the  admissions  fi 
to  Decemher."  * 

In  order  to  compare  the  number  of  admissions  in  each  men 
its  mean  temperature  and  average  quantity  of  rain,  we  shall  c 
a  table  out  of  the  two  that  have  just  now  been  quoted ;  which  i 
the  number  of  admissions,  the  mean  temperature,  and  the  averaj 
tity  of  rain  for  each  month. 


Average 

Months. 

No.  of  Caaet  ad- 

Mean 

quantity  of 

mitted. 

Temperature 

in  inches 

January 

2895 

360 

1-90 

Febroary   .    . 

2825 

38 

1-49 

March   . 

3152 

43  9 

1-39 

April   .     •    . 

3374 

49  9 

1-84 

May 

3990 

54 

2-00 

Jane   .      .    • 

4305 

58  7 

1-94 

July 

4999 

01 

2-55 

August      .    . 

5261 

01 

215 

Septeml>er 

504A 

57 

2-29 

October     .    . 

5624 

48 

2-41 

November 

5054 

42 

2-79 

December 

5359 
51  944 

39 

2-58 

This  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  fever  cases  were  ; 
into  the  various  hospitals  from  July  to  December,  or  during  the 
months  of  the  year ;  and  that  during  this  period  the  average  qu 
rain  which  falls  is  much  greater  than  during  the  first  six  montl 
year.  If  we  compare  any  one  month  of  the  last  six  with  any  on 
of  the  first,  there  will  be  found  a  similar  difference.  The  sai 
also  shows  that  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  during  ] 
prevalence  of  fever,  and  that  nearly  the  same  temperature  ma; 
with  a  great  variation  in  the  number  of  cases.  Thus,  in  Au 
number  of  cases  is  5261,  and  in  December  the  number  of  cases 
being  a  difference  only  of  98  ;  but  the  mean  temperature  of  t 
mentioned  month  is  61**;  while  that  of  December  is  only  2 
quantity  of  rain,  however,  in  both  of  these  months  is  above  the 
In  March  the  mean  temperature  is  43^  9,  and  the  number  of  case 
while  in  November  the  mean  temperature  is  42*",  and  the  nc 
cases  5054;  but  the  quantity  of  rain  in  March  is  l*"  39,  while  in 
ber  it  is  2**79,  being  double  the  amount  of  that  which  falls  in  1 
mentioned  month.  In  February  the  mean  temperature  is  38®, 
number  of  cases  2825;  while  in  December  the  mean  temperatur 
aud  the  number  of  cases  5359;  but  the  quantity  of  rain  in  th< 
these  months  is  1*49  inches,  while  in  December  it  is  2*58  inches 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  table,  are,  th 
the  months  in  which  the  quantity  of  rain  is  above  the  average,  fc 
vaib  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those  months  in  which  it  is  be 
point.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  it  that  the  average 
temperature  of  this  climate  has  much  influence  on  the  prevai 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    July,  1838.    p.  100. 
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fever;  for  if  moisture  be  present,  it  may  prevail  to  about  the  same  extent, 
-when  the  average  temperature  is  6^,  as  in  August,  or  when  it  is  39**,  as 
10  December. 

The  diffusion  of  fever  is  thus  generally  connected  with  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  yet  certainly  there  are  other  causes  of  a  more  influ- 
ential kind  that  are  also  in  operation.  This  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  two  tables  (page  52),  whicn  show  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  the 
corresponding  weather  in  Glasgow  during  the  years  1836  and  1837. 
Thus,  although  in  both  of  these  years  the  quantity  of  rain  was  greater 
than  the  average,  and  in  the  first  of  them  greater  than  in  the  second, 
jet  the  number  affected  with  fever  during  1836  amounted  only  to  about 
the  half  of  those  that  were  seized  during  1837.  The  increased  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic  during  1837,  must,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
lave  depended  upon  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  want  of  fuel,  &c.,  and 
their  concomitants,  filth,  &c.,  which  followed  the  commercial  embarrass- 
ments  of  that  year. 

An  accumulation  of  persons  not  previously  affected  tends  to  diffuse 
typhus.  There  is  also  another  important  point  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  eruptive  typhus,  which  has  seldom  been  taken  into  calculation 
in  attempting  to  account  for  its  diffusion,  namely,  that  it  does  not  often 
attack  the  same  person  more  than  once  during  his  life.  Now  if  this  be 
tdmitted, — and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  at  page  16,  the  analogy 
between  typhus  and  other  exanthematous  fevers  in  this  particular,  but 
even  though  M.  Hildenbrand's  modified  view  only  be  granted,  namely, 
tbt  it  secures  the  person  who  has  been  affected  only  for  some  years — it 
follows : 

1st  That  after  an  epidemic  fever  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  it 
must  cease  after  the  lapse  of  a  particular  period,  from  deficiency  of  ma- 
terial to  act  upon  ;  and  the  history  of  almost  every  pestilence  of  this 
land,  shows  that  it  rarely  exceeds  two  years  in  duration,  even  in  a  large 
city. 

2d.  That,  though  fever  may  constantly  exist  in  a  large  town,  in  a 
ttbimum  proportion,  varying  in  numbers  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  those  who  have  never  laboured  under  the  disease  are  gradually 
Cumulating;  and  that  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  humi- 
%,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  with  their  consequents,  filth  and 
|leficient  ventilation,  are  concurrent  with  this  accumulation  of  susceptible 
individuals,  that  fever  has  rarely  failed  to  spread  among  the  community. 
And  if  the  population  of  any  large  city  be  increasing  very  rapidly,  such 
Xthat  of  Glasgow,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  persons  annually,  the 
Dumber  of  susceptible  individuals  will  be  accumulated  in  a  few  years  to 
^  amount,  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  an  extensive  epidemic. 

3d.  That  a  severe  epidemic  fever  of  one  or  two  years'  duration  is 
never  succeeded  by  another  until  several  years  have  elapsed. 

A  very  important  enquiry  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  state- 
■ittits.  Can  the  very  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  ac- 
count, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  its  being  visited  for  a  series  of  past 
3f«Ms  with  more  frequently  recurring  epidemics  of  fever  than  any  other 
^  of  Great  Britain,  similar  in  size  and  population  ?  Can  the  influx  of 
^mi  thousands  of  unprotected  individuals  from  the  country  every  year 
afford  any  explanation  of  the  occurrence ;  just  as  there  is  always  a  great 
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mortality  from  smallpox  in  Glasgow,  from  the  influx  of  unvaccinat^ 

Highlanders,  while  in  many  other  cities  of  the  kingdom  this  diseas 
comparatively  rare  ?    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influx  of  so  m 
strangers  to  this  city  must  have  a  powerful  eflect  in  increasing  the  nik 
ber  of  fever  patients ;  but  certainly  the  fllthy  and  irregular  habits  of 
working  population  are  equally  operative  as  predisponents  to  contagi 
Is  there  then  any  prophylactic  measure  which  may  either  ward  ofl^    ( 
diminish  the  extent  of  an  epidemic  diffusion  of  fever  in  a  large  city  ;    q 
is  tliis  beyond  the  control  of  human  means  and  calculations  ?  We  tl^inl 
not ;  although  we  do  not  entertain  the  notion  that  fever  will  ever  be  coio. 
pletely  extinguished  in  any  large   manufacturing  town ;    or  that    the 
spread  of  it,  epidemically,  can  be  checked  in  limine ,  when  the  concurrent 
circumstances  are  favorable  for  its  propagation  ;    but  certainly  mucb 
might  be  done  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  evil.     It  has  already  beeo 
shown  that  filth  and  deficient  ventilation  tend  much  to  spread  the  con- 
tagion of  typhus,  being  almost  constant  concomitants ;  and  that  while  it 
generally  affects  the  whole  members,  or  the  large  proportion  of  a  family, 
among  the  lower  orders,  it  rarely  spreads  in  this  manner  among  the 
better  classes  of  society,  who  attend  more  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  amelioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  in  these  particulars,  would,  in  proportion  as  this  was 
effected,  diminish  their  chances  of  catching  the  contagion ;  which  would 
not  only  operate  in  lessening  directly  its  diffusion,  but,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  its  sources,  must  tend  to  lessen  the  actual  quantity  of  this 
principle  that  might  be  generated  in  a  given  time. 

But  can  this  amelioration  be  effected  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  or  if 
effected,  could  it  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time?  We  fear  that 
little  permanent  amelioration  could  be  effected  without  a  legislative  enact* 
ment ;  for  though  our  philanthropists  are  very  active  in  their  charities 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  it  no  sooner  subsides  than  they 
relapse  into  a  comparative  quiescence,  and  our  working  population  into 
their  former  habits  of  filth  and  intemperance.  And  the  evil  will  continue 
to  assail  us  so  long  as  our  cities  contain  so  many  narrow  and  filthy 
lanes,  so  long  as  the  houses  situated  there  are  little  better  than  dens 
or  hovels,  so  long  as  dunghills  and  other  nuisances  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  their  vicinity,  so  long  as  these  hovels  are  crowded  with  in- 
mates, and  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  poverty  and  destitution.  Why» 
then,  should  we  not  have  a  legislative  enactment  that  would  level  these 
hovels  to  the  ground,  that  would  regulate  the  width  of  every  street,  that 
would  regulate  the  ventilation  of  every  dwelling-house,  that  would  pre- 
vent the  lodging-houses  of  the  poor  from  being  crowded  with  human 
beings,  and  that  would  provide  for  their  destitution  ?  It  may  be  said, 
that  this  would  interfere  too  much  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  tnd 
no  doubt  it  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by  many  interested  persons. 
In  place,  however,  of  being  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
it  might  rather  be  designated  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  improper  liber- 
ties of  the  subject;  for  what  right,  moral  or  constitutional,  has  any  mso 
to  form  streets,  construct  houses,  and  crowd  them  with  human  beings» 
so  as  to  deteriorate  health  and  shorten  life  because  he  finds  it  profitable 
to  do  so  ?  As  well  ought  the  law  to  tolerate  the  sale  of  unwholesome  foodt 
because  it  might  be  profitable  to  the  retailer  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ITAHCES  WHICH  TEND  TO  RENDER  TEVERS  COMMUNICABLE  FROM 

ONE  PERSON  TO  ANOTHER. 

quite  obvious,  if  the  doctrine  of  contagion  be  admitted ,  that  all 
ircumstances  which  favour  the  diffusion  of  fevers  tend  also  to 
liem  communicable  from  one  person  to  anotlier ;  it  is  therefore 
ry  to  include  them  in  the  following  arrangement,  although  it 
nly  necessary  to  illustrate  one  of  them  a  little  farther,  namely, 
aence  of  filth  and  deficient  ventilation, 
imstances  which  tend  to  render  fevers  communicable  : 

1.  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  &c. 

3.  No  previous  affection  with  typhus. 

4.  Filth  and  deficient  ventilation. 

5.  Age. 

6.  Acclimatization. 

7.  Idiosyncrasy  of  constitution. 

ed  circumstances  which  tend  to  render  fevers  communicable : 

1.  Weakness  of  constitution. 

2.  Greater  susceptibility  of  females. 

3.  Depressing  passions. 

4.  Intemperance. 
ed  exemptions  from  fever : 

1.  From  trade  or  occupation. 

2.  From  chronic  diseases. 

I  different  points  shall  be  considered  in  the  following  part  of  the 
bough  not  exactly  in  the  order  enumerated,  as  this  might  derange 
eral  connexion  of  the  observations. 

ence  of  filth  and  deficient  ventilation.  In  a  previous  part  of  the 
'e  entered  into  the  consideration  of  filth  and  deficient  ventilation 
ng  very  powerfully  to  spread  the  contagion  of  typhus;  and  showed 
tere  it  was  concentrated,  as  in  crowded  hospitals,  or  in  the  small  and 
lated  houses  of  the  lower  classes,  it  rarely  failed  to  be  communi- 

0  the  unprotected  attendants  or  inmates  of  a  family.  Filthiness 
mal  habits,  however,  although  it  tends  to  render  it  more  commu* 
,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  from  the  statistics  of  the  Glasgow 
Lospital,  does  not  seem  to  act  so  powerfully  in  this  respect  as  defi* 
mtilation,  which  by  concentrating  the  contagion  may  render  its 
m  on  the  system  more  certain.  In  proof  of  which  we  may  quote 
ous  attendants  of  our  fever  hospitals,  who  are  generally  very  atten- 
cleanliness  in  their  persons,  and  yet,  if  unprotected,  are  almost 
ily  affected  with  fever  during  some  period  of  their  attendance^  if 
ds  be  in  a  crowded  state.     This  fact,  and  the  more  frequent  ez- 

1  of  the  attendants  when  the  wards  are  moderately  filled  and  well 
ed,  seem  to  prove  that  contact  with  the  patient  is  not  so  essential 
communication  of  the  disease,  as  being  surrounded  by  an  at- 
re  highly  impregnated  with  the  contagious  miasmata.  And  there 
ay  instances  where  students  have  been  affected  with  fevet  «.(<At 
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visiting  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  without  having  come  into  contact  with 
the  patients  or  their  bed-clothes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
simple  contact  of  a  typhus  patient,  or  of  clothes  that  have  been  attached 
to  him  in  any  shape,  may  communicate  the  disease  without  the  aid  of 
even  a  partial  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with  contagious  effluvia, 
and  where  the  most  perfect  ventilation  has  been  maintained. 

We  are  at  present  unacquainted  with  the  channel  by  which  the 
contagion  of  typhus  most  generally  enters  the  body ;  and  though  the 
opinion  be  generally  entertained  that  the  lungs  are  the  organs  through 
which  it  passes  into  the  system,  yet  it  is  equally  probable  and  consistent 
with  analogy  and  facts  to  believe,  that  the  skin  is,  at  least,  as  important 
as  a  medium  of  communication.  There  are  many  animal  poisons  that 
operate  on  the  system  through  the  skin  very  powerfully,  and  yet  have 
little  effect  when  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines ;  now  though,  in  the  one  case,  the  poison  operated  with  be  pon- 
derable and  be  applied  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
while,  in  the  other  case,  the  contagion  of  typhus  is  imponderable,  and  is 
applied  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  yet,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  experiment,  this  analogy  is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

The  following  tables  will  tend  to  show  that  filthiness  in  personal  habits 
is  very  frequently  connected  with  the  production  of  typhus,  and  it  in- 
cludes all  the  cases  of  fever  that  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital  from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  1839,  in  whom  their  state  as 
to  cleanliness  or  filthiness  was  ascertained  :* 


Scotch 

Irish 

English    

West  Indies  and  North  ) 
America  y 


Total  filthy 


FILTHY. 

Males.  Females. 


92 

88 
4 


187 
..34U  cases. 


81 

70 

2 


153 


CLEAN. 


Males. 


64 

60 

3 


12T 


Females. 


93 

47 

3 


144 


Total  clean. ..271  cases. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  that  were  filthy  and 
those  that  were  clean  in  typhus  characterized  by  the  eruption,  and 
also  the  proportions,  regarding  this  point,  which  were  ascertained  io 
febricula : 


Eruptive  typhus 
Febricula 


FILTHY. 


Males. 


133 
6 


Females. 


112 

8 


Total  no.  of  cases  of  febricula,  Hi  thy 14 

—  of  typhus,       —    245 


CLEAN. 


Males. 


73 
19 


Females. 


77 
15 


Total  no.  of  cases  of  febricuU,cleao...34} 
—         of  t}-pbu8,    —  ...1^: 


*  The  reports,  reapectiDg  the  clean  or  filthy  state  of  the  patients  admitted,  were  tal^ 
by  the  barber  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  afterwards  transferred  by  (be  aatbor,  atoog  viv 
other  statistical  facts,  into  his  own  journal. 
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These  two  tables  show  that  amoDg  611  cases  admitted  as  continued 
feier,  there  were  340  filthy  and  271  clean,  or  about  55  per  cent. 
ilthy;  that  among  395  cases  of  eruptive  typhus,  there  were  245  filthy 
asd  150  clean,  or  about  62  per  cent,  filthy  ;  and  that,  among  48  cases 
of  febricttla,  there  were  14  filthy  and  34  clean,  or  about  29  per  cent. 
ilthy.  The  following  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  these  &cts. 
I.  "niat  the  proportion  of  filthy  persons  is  greater  than  that  of  the  clean 
UKong  the  whole  number  of  cases  admitted,  and  including  not  only 
tjfikus,  but  bronchitis,  febricula,  pneumonia,  and  several  other  afiections 
which  are  specified  in  a  table  already  given.  2.  That  among  the  eruptive 
or  decided  cases  of  typhus,  the  proportion  of  the  filthy  to  the  clean 
it  ilill  greater  than  what  exists  among  the  whole  number  of  cases. 
3.  That  among  the  cases  of  febricula,  the  proportion  of  filthy  persons  is 
oily  29  per  cent.,  while  in  eruptive  typhus  it  is  62  per  cent.  4.  That, 
IS  the  proportion  of  filthy  persons  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  is  less 
thin  in  those  affected  with  eruptive  typhus,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  is 
owing  to  an  admixture,  with  the  latter,  of  febriculous,  bronchitic  cases, 
&e.,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  filthiness  is  much  less  frequently  a  con- 
comitant of  febricula,  &c.,  than  it  is  of  eniptive  typhus. 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those  substances  which 
absorb  the  typhus  contagion  with  most  facility  ;  but,  as  filth  is  very  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  its  ready  communicability,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  either  the  clothes  or  the  deposits  on  the  skin  of  filthy  persons  have 
a  tendency  to  absorb  the  contagion  and  to  retain  it  until  the  system 
become  affected.  We  know  that  certain  gases,  and  even  odours  and 
fetid  effluvia,  are  absorbed  more  readily  by  some  substances  than  by 
others;  and  though  we  are  only  warranted  to  assume  from  this  analogy, 
that  typhus  contagion  is  very  probably  regulated  by  a  similar  law,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  want  of  cleanliness  facilitate  the  operation  of  con- 
tagion on  the  system,  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  this  effect  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  pulmonary  inhalation,  while  the  theory  of  cutaneous  absorption 
>  not  opposed  by  any  fact  or  analogy.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  it  will 
ohriously  lead  to  a  prophylactic  measure  of  considerable  importance, 
aamelv,  the  daily  and  thorough  ablution  of  the  skin,  and  the  frequent 
changmg  of  the  wearing  apparel,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  contagion 
vili  be  absorbed  immediately  after  its  application  to  the  clothes  or  skin 
of  the  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  it ;  and  by  the  daily  ablution  of 
As  whole  body,  it  may  be  removed  before  this  can  occur. 

Influence  of  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution.  The  contagion  of  typhus  is 
^t  communicable  to  all  persons  with  the  same  facility.  Some  indi- 
^aals  are  infected  after  the  first  exposure,  while  others  may  be  exposed 
fcr  weeks,  or  even  many  months,  almost  constantly,  before  they  are 
attacked.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  this  last  case  the  contagion 
^  remained  for  a  longer  time  latent  than  in  the  former.  There  is  no 
VQy  precise  evidence  existing  as  to  this  point,  and  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  many  authors  are  often  conjectural.  Dr.  Bancroft  states  as 
Ulovs:  **  It  results,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  among  the 
^ety-nine  orderlies  and  nurses  who  had  probably  not  been  exposed  to 
^contagion  before  their  attendance  on  the  sick  commenced,  the  earliest 
attack  was  on  the  13th  day,  and  the  latest  on  the  68th;  but  these 
^tums  were  made  up  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  it  appe^x%  \.V\^\.  ^v>w\^ 
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who  had  escaped  till  that  time  were  afterwards  attacked ;  and  therefore, 
though  there  may  be  reason  to  conclude  that  febrile  contagion  does  not 
remain  inactive  so  long  after  being  received  into  the  body  as  marsh 
miasmata,  I  see  none  for  believing  that  an  interval  of  five  or  six  montb 
may  not  sometimes  elapse  before  the  actual  production  of  fever  by  it."* 
Dr.  Perry  is  of  opinion,  that  '^  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease  making 
its  appearance  after  exposure  to  contagion  is  eight  days,  more  frequently 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  so  long  as  two  months."t  What  the  circam* 
stances  are  which  render  some  persons,  who  enjoy  good  health,  are  well 
fed  and  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits,  more  susceptible  of  contagion 
at  one  period  than  at  another  are  totally  unknown ;  but  we  are  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  reason  why  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  may  be 
caught  at  one  period  and  not  at  another,  and  why  vaccination  frequently 
succeeds  at  last  after  tive  or  six  unsuccessful  trials.  Again,  a  certain 
proportion  of  persons  appear  not  to  be  susceptible  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Perry  is  the  only  author  that  we  are  acquaintetd  with  that  enumerates 
the  proportions  of  susceptible  and.non>susceptible  individuals.  His  10th 
proposition  is  the  following :  ''  That  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifty, 
sixteen  out  of  twenty  are  susceptible  of  being  affected  with  contagions 
typhus,  if  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  not  protected  by  having  pre- 
viously had  the  disease.''^ 

That  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals  who  are  not  susceptible 
of  typhus  contagion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  there  are  many  medical 
practitioners  and  nurses  of  fever-hospitals  who  have  never  laboured  under 
the  disease,  although  they  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence  for  many 
years^  but  there  is  no  proof  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  fever  statistics 
we  can  define  the  proportion  of  unsusceptible  persons.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  constant  exposure  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  fever;  bat 
this,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
probable  hypothesis. 

Influence  of  sex,  Hildenbrand  is  of  opinion  that  delicate  men,  who 
have  a  fine  skin  and  feeble  bodies,  are  most  subject  to  contagion ;  while^ 
on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  robust,  plethoric,  vigorous,  and  well  non* 
rished,  more  seldom  contract  it.  These  opinions  are  entertained  by 
several  writers  on  fever  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  sometimes  con* 
eluded  that  females  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  males.  It  ii 
natural  for  an  author,  who  advocates  the  absorption  of  contagion  by  the 
skin,  such  as  Hildenbrand,  to  infer  that  a  fine  skin,  like  that  ot  the 
female,  will  absorb  more  readily  than  one  which  is  coarse ;  and,  although 
this  theory  be  supported  by  the  statistics  of  some  hospitals,  it  is  opposed 
by  those  of  others.  The  number  of  admissions  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital  during  the  year  1836  were  1 1 16  males  and  1 141  females,||  which 
is  only  a  small  excess  of  females  ;  but  if  the  excess  of  the  female  over  the 
male  population  of  Glasgow  be  taken  into  the  account  as  about  one  sixth* 
the  proportion  of  males  that  have  been  affected  with  fever  will  be  pin* 
instead  of  minus.  In  the  same  institution  were  admitted,  from  May  1*^ 
to  November  1st,  1839, 270  males  and  276  females,  classified  undertypha** 

•  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  <fec.  p.  516. 

t  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlv.  p.  69. 

X  Ibid.  p.  67. 

II  Cowan's  Vital  StaUstics,  p.  19. 
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loto  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin,  from  5th  January,  1817, 
loSOth  April,  1818,  there  were  admitted  2883  males  and  2849  females, 
vhich  is  a  small  excess  of  males.*  Again,  in  other  hospitals,  there  has 
occurred  an  excess  of  females.  There  were  admitted  into  the  Waterford 
Hospital  1277  males  and  1452  females,!  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
1229  males  and  1308  females,|  into  the  Limerick  Fever  Hospital  1332 
males  and  1895  females,  being  a  large  excess  of  females,^  and  into  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  962  males  and  1075  females.||  The  facts 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  regarding  the  susceptibility  of  the 
different  sexes  to  fever  are  not  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  warrant  us 
drawing  any  certain  conclusion  from  them ;  but  certainly  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  established  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  one  sex  is  more 
hble  to  the  disease  than  the  other;  and,  where  this  does  occur  in 
any  particular  place,  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  excess 
of  female  population  in  large  cities,  or  by  other  circumstances  connected 
with  their  history.  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne  remark,  that  *'  in  Dublin, 
vben  the  epidemic  had  completely  established  itself,  the  males  admitted 
to  hospital  were  most  numerous,  but  in  its  progress  the  admissions  of 
females  exceeded  those  of  males. ...  As  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
fever  in  the  male  and  female  sex  in  the  country  at  large,  we  can  form  no 
decisive  opinion,  the  answers  to  our  enquiries  on  that  head  not  having 
been  perfectly  satisfactory.''^ 

Although  the  comparative  frequency  of  fever  among  the  sexes  has  not 
been  accurately  determined,  it  has  been  proved  satisfactorily  by  the 
ttatistics  of  almost  every  large  hospital,  that  a  larger  per  cent,  of  males 
thao  of  female  patients  die  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the 
Glasgow  Mortality  Bills,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  population  of  that  city  are  carried  off  by  it.  Thus,  in 
Glasgow^  during  the  year  1836,  465  males  and  376  females  died  of 
ferer;  during  1837,  1187  males  and  993  females;  and  during  1838, 
439  males  and  377  females.**  If  the  average  mortality  of  each  sex  could 
he  accurately  ascertained,  this  large  amount  of  deaths  might  be  made 
available  for  determining  the  liability  of  the  different  sexes  to  fever,  by 
the  same  method  of  approximation  which  Dr.  Cowan  has  adopted  in 
cilculating  the  amount  of  fever  in  Glasgow  during  the  years  1836  and 
1837  ;f  t  but  as  the  proportionate  mortality  of  the  different  sexes  is  not 
the  same  during  every  season,  and  as  it  may  not  be  the  same  among 
those  treated  at  home  as  in  those  treated  in  hospitals,  this  method, 
^though  well  adapted  for  giving  a  general  approximation,  is  not  well 
Cilculated  for  determining  a  nice  question  of  this  kind. 

Influence  of  delicacy ,  or  weakness  of  constitution.  We  have  already 
i^arked,  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  medical  men,  that  per- 
lOQs  naturally  weak  and  delicate  are  more  liable  to  fever  than  those 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  91 .  f  lb.  p. )  93. 

X  Dr.  S.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever,  p.  432. 

S  Dr.  Geary's  Report,  Dublin  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xii.  p.  10. 

II  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  1839,  p.  448. 

t  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  pp.  89-90. 

**  Gla^w  Bills  of  Mortality  for  1836,  1837,  and  1838. 

tt  Dr.  Cowan  estimated  the  proportion  of  the  whole  mortality  in  1837  as  1  in  every 
^  pttients ;  and  to  determine  the  amoont  of  cases,  multiplied  the  whole  number  of  deathn, 
^«cii  vore  8180  by  10=21*800. 
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who  are  healthy  and  rigorous.  This  opioion  seems  to  be  as  little  e 
ble  of  proof  as  the  precediDg  one  regarding  the  greater  liabilit; 
females  to  the  disease.  We  are  not,  however,  in  possession  of  a 
evidence,  and  none  statistical,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  regarding  thisp 
beyond  the  loose  and  general  observations  of  authors. 

We  have  kept  a  record  of  the  physical  habit  of  the  patients  admil 
into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  May  Ist  to  November  1st,  18 
and  the  following  were  the  divisions  adopted  : 

1.  Moderate,  by  which  is  meant  a  person  having  an  ordinary  quul 
of  muscle  and  cellular  substance. 

2.  Full  or  plethoric,  having  an  extra  quantity  of  adipose  textnre 
of  blood. 

3.  Muscular. 

4.  Spare. 

5.  Emaciated  or  unhealthy  in  appearance. 


Moderate 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

lltf 
44 

93 
7.S 

... 

41 

8 

.  209 

101 

44 

65 

10 

Full  or  plethoric 

Muscular 

Spare 

i             24 

Unhealthy  or  emaciated... 

2 

429 

The  whole  of  these  429  cases  were  characterized  by  the  typhoid  er 
tion,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  as  decided  cases  of  typhus, 
appears  from  this  table,  that  there  were  only  10  cases  in  an  emada 
or  unhealthy  condition ;  and  almost  all  of  them,  as  far  as  could  be  asi 
tained,  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations  at  the  time  of  tl 
seizure.  The  spare  and  unhealthy,  when  added  together,  only  fi 
about  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Influence  of  chronic  disecues.  The  evidence,  such  as  we  have 
lected  from  the  previous  history  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Glasj 
Fever  Hospital ;  and  from  post-mortem  examinations,  seems  to  p 
that  persons  affected  with  any  particular  chronic  disease  of  the  ches 
belly,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  typhus  fever.  Hildenbrand  st 
that  phthisical  persons  are  very  rarely  affected  with  typhus  fever ; 
that,  out  of  many  hundred  cases  of  this  disease  that  he  has  treated, 
one  instance  of  a  phthisical  person  has  occurred.  We  have  heafd 
same  opinion  expressed  by  several  physicians  of  extensive  hospital  e] 
rience,  and  that  they  have  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  case  of  inberdc 
a  person  who  has  died  of  eruptive  typhus. 

This  opinion  we  can  nearly  confirm  from  our  own  experience,  for 
of  more  than  100  post-mortem  inspections  we  have  met  with  only  tl 
cases ;  and  the  number  of  tubercles  in  each  did  not  exceed  three,  ivi 
were  small  and  only  partially  softened. 

Influence  of  fear  and  the  depressing  pensions.  The  influence  of 
and  the  depressing  passions  has  also  been  considered  as  very  pow< 
in  predisposing  persons  to  be  affected  with  typhus  contagion.  H 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fear  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  temporary 
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pretsion  of  the  physical  powers ;  but^  as  has  been  already  shown,  there 
is  00  proof  that  persons  of  a  naturally  spare  or  weak  habit  of  body,  who 
are  generally  very  sensitive,  are  more  liable  to  fever  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  constitution,  this  opinion  must  also  be  considered  hypothetical. 
Indeed,  the  facts,  as  far  as  our  enquiries  have  enabled  us  to  judge,  seem 
to  prove  that  tlie  apprehension  of  fever,  more  particularly  when  it  is  not 
epidemic,  is  very  rarely  felt  until  the  person  is  actually  seized  with 
toe  disease ;  for  some  cannot  recollect  of  a  single  circumstance  by  which 
they  could  be  exposed  to  contagion  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  unaoubtedly  been  exposed  to  it,  were  only  made  aware  of 
the  hci  when  it  had  been  elicited  by  cross-examination.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  cases  may  be  brought  forward,  of  sensitive  individuals  who 
We  been  seized  with  fever  soon  after  visiting  a  person  labouring  under 
the  disease ;  but  as  this  fact  can  be  opposed  with  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  persons  who  were  destitute  of  fear,  and  yet  caught  it  after  an 
exposure  to  contagion,  no  conclusion  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
It  most  be  observed,  however,  that  though  there  is  no  proof  that  persons 
who  are  naturally  weak  in  body  or  of  a  sensitive  disposition  are  more 
susceptible  of  fever  than  those  who  are  naturally  vigorous  and  robust, 
yet  that,  during  famine  or  commercial  distress,  poverty  by  depressing 
the  mind  and  lowering  the  physical  status  from  insufficient  aliment,  does 
powerfully  predispose  a  community  to  become  affected  with  fever.  This 
has  been  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of  the  essay ;  and  has  been 
^n  alluded  to,  in  order  that  the  distinction  might  be  made  between 
ao  individual  of  naturally  weak  mental  and  physical  stamina,  and  one 
who  has  been  reduced  to  that  state  by  deficient  nutriment. 

Influence  of  intemperance.  It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  whether  intemperance  predisposes  those  who 
indulge  in  it  to  be  affected  with  fever.  A  solution  of  this  point  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  cannot,  we  are  afraid,  be  made  from  our  present  data ; 
fcr  no  statistics  regarding  it  have  been  published.  Indeed,  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult,  even  after  the  most  careful  enquiries,  to  find  out  the 
habits  of"^  patients  who  are  sent  to  an  hospital ;  for  most  of  them  are 
^duuned  to  acknowledge  intemperance  when  it  does  exist,  and  those  who 
^mit  that  they  indulge  a  little  are  sometimes  more  abstemious,  in  point 
<if  quantity,  than  those  who  deny  any  indulgence  whatever.  The  ascer- 
tnioiog  of  such  habits,  accurately,  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  and  the 
eridence  must  be  viewed  principally  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
At  the  same  time,  this  approximation  may  be  often  rendered  very  con- 
^cing,  by  sifting  the  answers  of  the  patients,  by  an  attentive  examination 
<>f  their  appearance,  and  by  the  evidence  of  friends ;  and  occasionally 
^Qclasions  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  formed  may  be  drawn  from  their 
^eor  occupation ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  some  occupations  the 
^jority  of  the  workmen  are  addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  The  fre- 
<lttent  combination  of  drunkenness  with  filthiness  of  personal  habits  is 
^ther  circumstance  which  complicates  this  question  very  materially, 
and  lenders  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
^Ity.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  temperate  and  in- 
l^perate  individuals,  that  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
Hoipital  from  November  1st,  1838,  to  November  1st,  1839,  whose  habiu 
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could  be  ascertained  with  more  or  less  certainty  ;  and  the  eruptive  casei 
are  only  included. 

Temperate.        A  littte  Intemperate.  Intemperate. 

E.  Typhus  (Males)  125  51  73 

£.  Typhus  (Females)  76  8  30 

In  this  table  the  proportion  of  intemperate  males  is  much  greater  thao 
that  of  the  females.  Can  this  circumstance  account,  to  a  greater  or  Ie» 
extent,  for  the  greater  mortality  of  the  former  in  almost  all  hospitals? 
It  would  be  natural  for  a  person,  who  wished  a  certain  theory  sup- 
ported, to  conclude  that  as  such  a  large  number  of  those  affected  with 
fever  were  reported  to  be  more  or  less  intemperate,  this  could  not  be  aa 
accidental  and  uninfluential  concatenation ;  but  that  the  two  circum- 
stances must  stand  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
It  would  be  necessary,  however,  before  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  intemperate  to  the 
sober  was  greater  in  the  cases  of  fever  than  what  existed  among  the 
community  from  whom  they  were  sent.  We  fear  that  this  question  can- 
not be  determined  ;  for  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  among  the  work- 
ing population  of  large  cities  has  been  calculated  principally  from  the 
amount  of  drunkards  that  appear  on  our  streets,  from  the  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  our  spirit  shops,  and  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  consumed  in  a  year.  And  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  drunk- 
enness has  increased  among  the  lower  classes  to  a  lamentable  extent,  its 
numerical  amount  has  never  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  never  can  be 
accurately  ascertained ;  but  certainly  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  proportion  enumerated  as  intemperate,  in  the  table  which  has  been 
given,  is  not  greater  than  what  really  exists  among  the  inferior  grades  of 
our  working  population.  A  similar  opinion  is  entertained  by  Cbomel, 
who  states  that  alcoholic  excesses  appear  to  exert  no  influence  on  the 
production  of  the  typhoid  fever.  Intemperance,  however,  tends  indi- 
rectly to  predispose  the  system  to  contagion,  by  the  production  of  filthj 
habits.  It  also  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  in  increasing  the  mor- 
tality from  fever.  In  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  there  occurred  eighty- 
one  deaths  from  eruptiv^  typhus  in  individuals  whose  habits  were  ascer- 
tained, and  thirty-four  of  these  were  reported  as  intemperate,  nineteen 
a  little  intemperate,  and  twenty-eight  temperate.  In  Dr.  Craigie's  table 
of  the  deaths  in  thirty-one  fever  cases  that  occurred  in  the  EdiDborgh 
Royal  Infirmary,  there  are  fifteen  stated  to  be  irregular  or  dissipated* 
only  two  regular,  the  habits  of  the  remainder  are  not  stated.* 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  writen* 
that  fever  is  more  fatal  among  the  higher  than  among  the  lower  clanei. 
Dr.  Braken  states,  in  reference  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Waterfbrd 
during  the  years  1817-18-19,  that  ''  it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  mortality  in  the  upper  classes,  but  it  seems  probable  that  one 
fourth  or  perhaps  one  third  of  all  those  persons  who  were  attacked  witb 
fever  fell  victims  to  its  power. '*f 

Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  historical  account  of  the  Irish  epi' 

*  Edinboigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcramal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  S96. 
t  Barker  and  Cheyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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lemic,  state  that  **  in  every  part  of  the  country  fever  was  reported  to 

lave  been  much  naore  fatal  amongst  the  upper  than  the  lower  classes.*'* 

To  what  is  this  difference  of  mortality,  so  generally  remarked  by  expe- 

nenced  hospital   physicians,   to  be  attributed?  and  which  in  Ireland 

seemed  to  be  very  remarkable,  namely,  in  the  lower  classes  about  one  in 

twenty-three  cases,  and  among  the  upper  classes  one  in  three  or  four 

poerally,  but  in  other  places  about  one  in  seven.     Can  the  difference 

m  the  mode  of  living  account  for  this  anomaly  ?  as  the  first  live  very 

Buch  on  potatoes,  while  the  other  use  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of 

uimal  food ;  and  the  lower  classes  almost  everywhere  in  this  country 

OK  less  animal  food  and  stimulating  dishes  than  those  who  are  more 

vetlthy  and  in  a  higher  sphere  of  society. 

This  subject  is  highly  worthy  of  farther  investigation  ;  for  the  difference 
of  mortality  which  exists  among  these  different  classes  most  probably 
depends  more  upon  some  cause  connected  with  their  habits  and  kind  of 
aliment  than  upon  their  morale. 

Influence  of  age.  Almost  all  modern  authors  who  have  written  on 
ferer  statistically  state  that  the  susceptibility  to  this  disease  is  greater 
•  among  young  persons  than  among  the  old ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence brought  forward  to  establish  this ;  but  certainly  the  conclusions 
viuch  have  been  drawn  respecting  the  greater  liability  of  one  period  of 
jOQth  when  compared  with  another  have  not  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

From  an  examination  of  the  ages  of  117  patients,  and  by  comparing 
b  table  with  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Louis  and  some  other  observers, 
M.  Cbomel  thinks  it  may  be  established  that  the  most  common  period 
of  life  for  attacks  of  typhoid  fever  is  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
jear;  that  it  is  rarely  observed  beyond  forty  years;  and  that  perhaps 
ao  case  has  yet  been  observed  where  the  patient  was  beyond  nfly-five 
J«trs.t 

Dr.  Cowan  states  that,  *'  from  an  examination  of  these  (his)  tables,  it 
appears  that  the  period  of  life  at  which  fever  is  most  liable  to  occur  is 
mND  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  for  the  males,  when  the  pro- 
portion is  21*23  per  cent.,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  for  fe- 
laales,  when  the  proportion  is  23'8d  per  cent.'*t  Dr.  Geary,  in  his 
^ti  of  the  Limerick  Fever  Hospital  states,  "  that  children  are  much 
Aoie  liable  to  fever  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  to  the  little  appre- 
Itensiveness  of  disease  being  transmitted  by  them  may  be  attributed  the 
spread  of  disease  through  families  in  many  instances.  It  will  be  seen 
andemeath  that  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  admissions  for  1836  were  under 
tea  years  of  age,  a  fact  which  bears  out  what  we  have  stated,  and  is  also  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  increasing  confidence  which  public  hospitals  are 

acquiring  from  the  community Of  the  entire  treated  for 

fcyear,  full  two  thirds  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.§  We  have  se- 
kcted  the  statistics  of  these  two  last-mentioned  authors  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  cases  from  which  their  conclusions  have 
W  drawn — ^the  first  having  treated  2257,  and  the  second  3227 — in 

order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  by  which  the  susceptibilities 

*  Barker  and  Cbeyne  on  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

t  Cbomel,  Cliniqae  MMicale,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

t  Cowao'«  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  20. 

§  DuMin  Joamal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xii.  pp.  98-9. 

'•^  *I.  no.  XXII.  ^ 
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of  persons  to  fever  at  the  various  periods  of  life  are  estimated.  1 
obvious  that  the  proportionate  number  of  cases  at  the  various  £ 
given  by  the  above  authors  is  only  that  which  exists  in  an  hospital ;  , 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  ratio  will  be  maintained  among  ( 
general  community. 

Before  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn,  evidence  must  be  brougi 
forward  to  prove  that  the  admissions  of  cases  into  hospitals  were  in  d 
same  proportion  as  to  ages  as  that  which  existed  among  the  populatio 
from  whom  they  were  sent ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  children  io  man 
towns  are  not  so  frequently  sent  to  hospitals  as  adults.  And  thiscircun 
stance  may  perhaps  account  for  the  discrepancy  which  exists  betwee 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  those  of  Dr.  Geary.  This  metlKX 
however,  even  though  it  were  ascertained  that  the  same  proportional 
number  of  cases  affected  with  fever  was  admitted  into  hospitals  at  tli 
various  ages,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  has  been  pointed  out  bv  D\ 
Arthur  Thomson  ;  for  it  does  not  show  the  number  of  persons  living  i 
each  period  of  life,  so  that  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  proportio 
which  the  number  living  at  each  term  of  life  bears  to  those  who  hat 
been  attacked.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  author  we  bai 
already  quoted  gives  the  following  table: 

''Table  IV.  showing  the  ettimated  number  in  the  inhabitants  at  Glasgow  at  » 
age  during  theytur  1836 ;  the  number  attacked  by  fever,  together  with  ihent 
attacked  out  <tf  every  thousand  at  each  decennial  period  of  life. 


A^es. 

No.  of  inhabitants 

No.  attacked  by 

Ratio  per  1000  at- 

at each  ajy^e. 

fever. 

tacked  by  fefer. 

Under  10 

67-469 

3811 

M 

10  to  2(1 

50-000 

1539 

30 

SU  to  ."to 

46-275 

1611 

34 

30  to  40 

32-044 

911 

28 

40  to  dO 

2  J -758 

392 

17 

/>0  lotto 

14090 

294 

20 

'*  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  susceptibility  to  fever o 
curred  under  ten  years  of  age,  after  which  fever  occurs  most  frequent 
among  persons  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  The  number  i 
tacked  after  the  age  of  thirty  decreases  gradually  as  life  advances.'*^ 

This  method  of  calculating  the  susceptibilities  to  fever  is  certainly  « 
perior  to  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  admissions  into  hospitals ;  bvt 
is  attended  with  the  following  objections,  which  must  tend  to  lessen  t 
accuracy  of  the  conclusions : 

1st.  The  number  of  fever  cases  stated  in  the  table  is  not  the  reiolt 
actual  observation,  but  is  calculated  from  the  rate  of  mortality  which  o 
curred  at  the  various  terms  of  life  in  a  fever  hospital,  on  the  samepri 
ciple  that  Dr.  Cowan  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fever 
Glasgow,  and  which  is  explained  at  page  62 ;  consequently,  the  deda 
tion  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

2d.  The  diseases  of  which  persons  die  in  Glasgow  are  reported  by  tb 
friends  and  not  by  their  medical  attendants ;  and  though  we  acknowM 
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ralae  and  utility  of  the  mortality  bills,  even  upon  this  imperfect 
ainly  errors  respecting  diseases  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
jish  from  others  must  frequently  take  place.  This  is  par- 
he  case  with  fever  in  childhood  ;  which  is  not  so  easily  recog- 
nallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  which  is  frequently 
d  with  hydrocephalus,  teething,  derangements  of  the  chylo- 
sera,  bronchitis,  &c. 
t  be  admitted  that  typhus  does  not  frequently  attack  individuals 

once  in  their  lives,  or  even  upon  the  principle  of  its  protect- 
only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  follows  that  there  must 
sr  number  secured  by  a  previous  attack  among  those  at  the 
need  periods  of  life  than  among  those  who  are  young.  This 
not  been  prominently  alluded  to,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
us  account  of  the  disease;  but  in  calculating  the  suscepti- 

persons  to  fever,  those  who  have  previously  undergone  the 
*  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
tpulation.*  This  subject  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  not 
f  investigated ;  and  perhaps  will  remain  so  until  there  be  some 
enactment  compelling  medical  practitioners  to  make  a  return 
diseases  which  have  been  treated  by  them  throughout  the  year, 
ervations  of  the  Britisli  and  Irish  physicians  do  not  agree  with 
[.  Chomel,  as  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  period  of  life, 
lich  persons  are  not  susceptible  of  typhus  or  the  typhoid  fever, 
lentioned  author  thinks  it  very  rarely  occurs  below  ten  years 
d  that  perhaps  no  case  has  occurred  where  the  patient  was  be- 
five  years.  Into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  there  were  ad- 
ring  the  year  1836,  2257  cases  of  fever;  and  out  of  this  num- 
vere  41  under  five  years  of  age,  and  3  between  seventy  and 
e  years. t  Into  the  Limerick  Fever  Hospital,  during  the  year 
'e  were  admitted  3227  cases  of  fever,  and  there  were  8 1  below 
of  age  and  10  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  years.t  Dr. 
eated  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  7  cases  of  fever  be- 
y  and  seventy  years,  among  343  admissions.§ 
e  met  with,  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  5  cases  of  eruptive 
children  reported  to  be  three  years  of  age,  from  the  Ist  May  to 
iber,  1839. 

itization.  M.  Chomel  and  some  other  French  authors  state 
uphold  fever  attacks  most  readily  those  who  have  been  only  a 
I  in  Paris,  while  those  who  are  natives  of  that  city  are  more 

exempted.  He  mentions  that  among  92  individuals,  64,  that 
nore  than  two  thirds,  had  lived  in  Paris,  less  than  two  years, 
ily  were  natives  and  residents.   The  small  number  of  those  who 

and  resided  in  Paris  is  certainly  remarkable ;  at  the  same  time 
I  kept  in  mind  that  no  patient  was  admitted  into  his  wards  be- 
i  years  of  age. 
e  constructed  the  following  table  in  order  to  illustrate  this  part 

iTBD  calculates  that  about  38,000  persons  were  affected  with  fevers  in  Glasgow 

•ears  1835,  1836,  1837. 

s  Vital  Siatistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  20. 

Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xii.  p.  99. 

igfa  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  xlvl.  p.  35,  and  vol,  xViVi.  v*^"^* 
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of  the  subject;  and  it  comprehends  568  eruptive  cases,  which  wen 
into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  November  1st,  1838, to! 
Ist,  1839.  It  shows  the  number  of  patients  bom  in  Glasgow, 
ber  of  strangers,  and  the  duration  of  their  residence  in  Glasgow 


Nathres  of  GlBfgow    . 

Males. 

Fematei. 

TT 

99 

Strangen  resident  from  1  to  14  dayi 

12 

4 

8  week!  to  1  month 

T 

6 

1  to  8  months    •        .        .    • 

10 

14 

8  to  3  months 

10 

8 

3  to  4  months    • 

6 

6 

4  to  6  months         •        •        • 

6 

3 

6  to  6  months     •                .    • 

0 

12 

6  months  to  1  year 

89 

26 

1  to8  years 

84 

17 

8  to  3  years    .... 

13 

10 

3  to4  years                         .    • 

6 

11 

4  to5  years    •        .        .        • 

18 

4 

5  to  10  years      .... 

89 

38 

10  to  80  years  and  upwards 

36 

33 

■ 

884 

284 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  among  568  eruptive  cases  of  i 
whom  this  point  was  ascertained,  176  were  natives  of  Glas^w 
were  strangers :  206  of  these  strangers  had  resided  in  Glai 
from  one  day  to  two  years,  and  1 86  from  two  to  twenty  year 
wards.  The  strangers  amount  to  about  69  per  cent,  of  the  wl 
ber  of  cases;  and  those  who  were  affected  within  two  year 
residence  in  Glasgow  to  about  52  per  cent  of  the  whole  i 
strangers. 

The  following  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts : 
strangers  are  more  liable  to  become  infected  with  typhus  fever 
tive  residents.  2.  That  the  majority  of  strangers  are  infectec 
comparatively  short  period  of  their  residence  in  Glasgow, 
minor  proportion  of  the  strangers,  like  the  natives  of  Glas} 
escape  infection  for  many  years,  and  yet  be  afterwards  attacked 
results  support  the  views  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  of  th 
typhus. 

Most  of  the  strangers  come  from  country  districts,  in  whi 
be  fairly  presumed  that  typhus  does  not  constantly  exist,  as 
large  towns ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  majority  of  thei 
protected  by  any  previous  attack ;  for  if  typhus  attack  an 
many  times  during  his  life,  why  should  the  natives  of  a  town  c 
263,000  inhabitants,  who  are  constantly  within  the  sphere  of  c 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  strangers. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  propagation  of  smallpox  in  Gl 
of  a  very  similar  kind  ;  for  the  majoritv  of  the  un  vaccinated  pe 
are  sent  to  the  Fever  Hospital  are  Highlanders,  who  have  com< 
cently  from  a  district  where  this  disease  is  not  in  operation, 
consequently  have  not  previously  been  exposed  to  cootag^on. 
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hfluence  of  trade  or  occupation.  Little  is  known  accurately  as  to 
lie  operation  of  the  different  trades,  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
iQiceptibility  to  fever.  In  manufacturing  towns  there  are  a  greater 
ramber  of  persons  connected  with  cotton  manufactures  affected  with 
'ever  than  other  operatives ;  but  this  may  be  expected ;  because  they 
(eoerally  in  such  places  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  among  the 
peoeral  population.  Again,  in  other  towns*  labourers  are  the  most  nu- 
nrous  class  who  are  affected  with  fever.  Dr.  Geary,  Physician  to  the 
Jmerick  Hospital,  states  that  *'  we  have  a  tabular  view  before  us,  which 
liows  the  number  in  families  of  each  class  of  2416  persons  admitted  from 
he  city  parishes,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other;  though 
be  exact  relation  to  the  general  population  cannot  be  determined. 
It  there  is  considerable  difiBculty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  each 
nde.  However,  as  may  be  expected,  the  labouring  class  being  the 
Doit  numerous,  constitute  the  largest  number,  averagingonehalf  of  the 
entire ;  and  including  all,  we  find  that  more  than  one  half  of  those  treated 
or  the  year  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  trade,  namely,  females  and 
Widren/'* 

It  is  an  ancient  opinion  that  tallow-chandlers,  butchers,  tanners,  and 
nter-carriers  are  rarely  affected  with  plague  or  fever.  Dr.  Hancock 
[notes  the  following  evidence  in  reference  to  the  trades  that  were  ex- 
apted  from  the  plague.  *'  Volney  tells  us  that  at  Cairo  it  is  observed 
bt  water-carriers,  continually  wet  with  the  fresh  water  they  carry  in 
kins  upon  their  backs,  are  never  subject  to  the  plague.  This  fact  coin- 
ides  with  the  observations  in  London.  George  Baldwin,  consul-general 
I  Egypt,  says  that  among  upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  carried  off 
f  the  plague  in  Upper  and  Lower  £gypt,  during  four  years,  he  could 
ot  learn  that  a  single  oilman  or  dealer  in  oil  had  suffered.  Jackson, 
I  hn  reflections  on  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  likewise  informs 
I,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  tliere  never  was  known  an  instance  of 
BY  of  the  coolies  or  porters  who  work  in  the  oil  stores  being  in  the  least 
lected  by  the  disorder ;  their  bodies  being  always  well  smeared  with 
1,  as  well  as  their  clothes  being  imbued  with  it.  We  are  told  by 
onseca,  that  all  the  tanners  at  Rome  escaped  the  plague ;  and 
lindererafl  and  Schenck  make  a  similar  observation.  Dr.  Maclean  re- 
n  to  the  exemption  of  tanners  at  Cairo.'*t  Dr.  Tweedie  notices  the 
wmption  of  butchers  from  fever,  and  states  that  though  almost  every 
iieription  of  mechanics  was  admitted  during  the  year  into  the  London 
nrer  Hospital,  he  did  not  recollect  of  a  single  instance  of  a  butcher.; 
iker  physicians,  however,  have  met  with  patients  who  followed  this  oc- 
ipation.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  table  of  the  occupations  of  679 
itients  affected  with  fever,  enumerates  three  butchers,  two  curriers,  and 
voskinners.§     Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  table  of  181  cases  of  fever  treated  in 

*  DaUin  Jonmal  of  Medical  Science,  toI.  xii.  p.  103. 
t  Hancock  on  Pestilence,  p.  184. 
t  Tweedie's  Clinical  lUiutrations  of  Fever,  p.  79. 
\  Southwood  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever,  p.  431. 
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the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  mentions  three  butchers  among  tl 
number.* 

The  following  tables  show  the  various  trades,  occupations,  &c.  of  6 
patients  admitted  into  the  Glasow  Fever  Hospital  from  November  I 
1838,  to  November  1st,  1839.    They  include  all  the  eruptive  cases 
typhus  in  which  the  occupation,  &c.  were  ascertained. 

Males. 


Bricklayer 

.     1 

Fisherman 

.    ) 

Plasterer    . 

.    .     1 

Bniflh  maker 

.    .    1 

French-polisher  . 

.     1 

Pensioner 

.     1 

Brickmakers    . 

.    2 

Glass-cutters   . 

.    3 

Printers      . 

.    .    2 

Blacksmiths 

.    .    0 

Glass-blowers  . 

.    3 

Quill-dresser    . 

.    1 

Bakers    . 

.     4 

Gasmaker    . 

.     1 

Quarriers    . 

.    2 

Currier 

.     .     1 

Gardener         • 

.     1 

Ropemaker     . 

.     1 

CoQfectioDer  . 

.     1 

Ham-curer  • 

.     I 

Schoolmaster 

►    .    1 

Collier 

.    .     1 

Hawkers 

.     5 

Lawyer  • 

.    1 

Cooper    • 

.     1 

Joiners 

.     6 

Showman    . 

.    .     1 

Cabinet-maker 

s  .     .    3 

Labourers 

.  76 

Shoemakers     . 

.  11 

Carters   • 

.     4 

Last-maker  . 

.     1 

Sailors 

.    .     6 

Carpenters  . 

.     .    3 

Malsters     . 

.     3 

Factory-workers 

.  22 

Candle-maker 

.       .     1 

Masons  . 

.     6 

Servants  . 

.    4 

Clerks    . 

.     2 

Milk-dealer 

.     1 

Slaters 

.     3 

Coffee-roaster 

.     .     1 

Optician  . 

.     1 

Tailors    . 

.     7 

Dyers 

.     3 

Nailers 

.     4 

Tinsmith    . 

.     .     1 

Engineers   . 

.     .     7 

Policeman 

.     1 

Turner    . 

.     1 

Engineman 

.     1 

Porters 

.    4 

Tobacconist 

.     .     1 

Firemen 

.     .     3 

Painters  . 

.     3 

Wireworkers  . 

.    2 

Founders  . 

.     4 

Potters 

.     3 

Weavers     . 

.     .  63 

Watchman 

.     1 

Warehouseman 

,     1 

53 

+ 

126 

+ 

133: 

Females. 

Weavers  . 

.  U 

Servants  . 

.  38 

Hawkers 

.    6 

Factory-worke 

rs       .  77 

Fruit-dealers 

.    2 

Bark-peeler 

.     .     1 

Sewers        . 

.     .  25 

Washerwomen 

.    2 

Stocking-knitter 

.     1 

Beggar    . 

.     1 

Winders  of  Yarn 

.    3 

Straw  bat-maker 

.     I 

Shearers     . 

.     .     3 

Calico-printers  . 

.     2 

Married  . 

.  97 

Nurses  in  F.  Hosp.      4 

214 


51  -f-  9  =  27< 

Total  of  Males  and  Females  =:5S( 


Influence  of  Pregnancy.  Among  172  females jad mi tted  from  May 
to  November  1st,  1839,  there  were  fourteen  pregnant,  being  about  8 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  fully  three  fourths  of  this  number  had  abort 
or  premature  labour  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  appears  a  c 
siderable  number;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respect 
this  point,  we  are  only  entitled  to  conclude  from  it  that  pregnane; 
not  an  operative  circumstance  in  preventing  the  communication 
typhus,  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Uie  general  experience 
practitioners.  Unless  there  existed  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  nti 
ber  of  individuals  belonging  to  each  occupation  in  Glasgow,  no  pai 

*  £dinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  286. 
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eolar  dedactioa  could  be  drawn  from  these  tables;  but  certainly  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  there  should  be  no  butcher,*  no  tanner,  only  one 
oarrier,  only  six  masons,  and  one  bricklayer,  who  together  area  very  nu- 
merous class  of  operatives  in  Glasgow,  while  there  are  seventy-six  labour- 
en.  The  latter  class  of  operatives  are  generally  fillhy  in  their  habits 
iiid  live  in  small  ill- ventilated  houses,  while  masons  are  comparatively 
cleanly  and  comfortable  in  their  circumstances. 

The  evidence  which  exists  on  this  point,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
itill  very  imperfect  and  inconclusive;  but  certainly  butchers  and  tallow- 
ehandlers  or  candle-makers  appear  to  be  more  rarely  inmates  of  a  fever- 
bospital  than  persons  belonging  to  other  trades  and  occupations  who  are 
as  numerous  in  the  general  population.  But  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  admissions  into  hospitals,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
1st.  Those  operatives  who  are  in  better  circumstances  than  the  average 
class  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  servants,  are  more  rarely  sent  to  an 
bospital.  2d.  There  may  exist  prejudices  in  a  particular  class  of  ope- 
ratives against  hospitals.  Whether  any  of  these  objections  may  apply 
to  the  butcher  or  the  candle-maker  we  are  unable  with  certainty  to  de- 
termine, but  undoubtedly  the  persons  who  followed  these  two  occupa- 
tions are  not  below  the  average  in  point  of  comfort  in  their  circumstances. 

M.  Parent-Duchatelet  has  made  some  very  curious  and  important 
experiments  respecting  the  absorption  of  putrid  emanations  by  various 
substances,  which  may,  by  analogy,  be  made  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 
He  found  that  distilled  water  and  soups  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
property  of  impregnation  with  putrid  efiBuvia;  but  that  greasy  bodies 
corering  the  surface  of  the  liquid  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
tiiese  emanations.  The  following  is  his  eighteenth  experiment:  'Mt 
might  be  useful  to  know  if  there  were  any  means  capable  of  preventing 
liquids  from  being  impregnated  with  putrid  emanations ;  this  means  chance 
furnished  me  with.  Having  set  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  bouillon  as 
aD  experiment,  I  found  it  next  day  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  grease,  and 
below  this  grease  it  was  in  a  most  natural  state;  inferring  from  this 
aperiment  I  poured  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  into  each  of  the  experi- 
tnental  dishes  filled  with  bouillon,  as  well  as  into  the  others  filled  with 
water,  and  after  they  had  remained  twenty-four  hours  among  the  putrid 
emanations  1  remarked  that  none  of  these  liquids  had  contracted  odour, 
bat  the  surface  of  oil  gave  out  in  all  the  cases  a  very  powerful  odour."t 
Solid  substances  were  also  infected  with  the  odour  of  putrid  emana- 
tions, such  as  beef  and  wood,|  and  water,  completely  inclosed  in  a  piece 
of  intestine,  bladder,  or  strong  parchment,  was  even  tainted  with  it.§  He 
ttcertained  also  that  camphor,  valerian,  and  mineral  tar  communicated 
tbeir  odour  to  water  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  efHuvia  arising  from  these 
tnbstances.ll 

Although  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  experimentally,  it  seems 
Vighly  probable  that  contagious  efHuvia,  like  fetid  emanations,  are  soluble 

*  One  patient  bad  been  a  butcber,  but  bad  worked  as  a  labourer  for  six  roontbs  before 
bewttaiRscted. 
^  Aanaletf  d'Hygiene  Publique.  torn.  v.  p.  39. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  44.        §  Ibid.,  p.  39.         ||  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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in  water,  from  the  fact  that  thorough  ablution  of  the  clothes  of  persouf 
who  have  laboured  under  fever  disinfects  them  completely.  Hence  the  ad 
vantage,  as  a  prophylactic,  of  frequently  sponging  the  skin  of  atypbu 
patient  with  water,  more  especially  as  tepid  sponging  is  useful  in  th< 
treatment  of  the  disease.  It  appears,  also,  that  contagious  effluvia  an 
volatile,  like  the  emanations  from  putrid  bodies,  and  may  be  separate! 
from  substances  to  which  they  adhere  bv  means  of  heat.  The  lati 
Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester  found  that  clothes  impregnated  with  th< 
miasmata  of  scarlatina  and  typhus  were  disinfected  by  exposing  thei 
to  a  temperature  of  204**  F.  for  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  and  thai 
they  did  not  induce  any  of  these  diseases  when  ailerwards  worn  \q 
healthy  individuals.* 

Are  we  then  entitled  to  believe  that  butchers,  candle-makers,  &c  arc 
more  rarely  affected  with  fever  than  other  operatives?  Dr.  Tweedie  snp« 
poses  the  exemption  of  butchers  to  depend  on  their  good  living;  bati( 
appears  to  us  that  the  common  theory  respecting  the  operation  of  oiIt 
or  greasy  bodies  in  preventing  fever  will  also  explain  the  matter,  and 
will  apply  to  the  butcher  as  well  as  to  tlie  tallow-chandler.  It  Im 
already  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Parent-Duchatelet,  tint 
greasy  bodies  attract  powerfully  putrid  emanations;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  unite  very  readily  with  odoriferous  bodies  of  almost  every  kind; 
is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  contagious  effluvia  are  regulated  by  a 
similar  attraction,  more  especially  when  this  hypothesis  is  coupled  m 
the  commonly  received  opinion  in  eastern  countries,  that  oil  is  a  pro- 
phylactic to  contagion.  If  this  be  granted,  how  then  does  an  oily  or 
greasy  body  protect  the  butcher  or  the  candle-maker?  In  the  exerdie 
of  their  various  manipulations,  the  persons  belonging  to  these  two  occupA- 
tions  have  their  clothes  and  the  uncovered  parts  of  their  bodies  more  or 
less  imbued  with  grease,  an  accompaniment  which  they  almost  con- 
stantly carry  about  with  them.  The  contagious  effluvia  may,  therefore, 
in  place  of  being  absorbed  by  the  skin,  combine  permanently  with  tlie 
fatty  body,  and  in  this  be  fixed  and  rendered  harmless. 

We  only  bring  forward  this  as  an  hypothesis  capable  of  accountiiig 
for  the  generally  received  opinion  respecting  the  protecting  property  « 
oil ;  but  certainly  if  there  be  prophylactic  powers  in  it  or  in  any  other 
substance,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  investigated  experimentally. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  No?.  1831. 
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On  the  Identity  of  Typhus  and  the  Typhoid  Fever. 

As  we  have  made  several  quotations  from  M.  Chomel,  as  well  as  from 
M.  Louisy  who  seem  to  think  that  the  typhoid  fever  of  France  is  a  dif- 
liereDt  disease  from  the  ordinary  British  typhus,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
show,  although  it  may  appear  foreign  to  this  essay,  upon  what  grounds 
we  consider  them  identical.  The  evidence  by  which  the  identity  of 
typhus  and  the  typhoid  fever  may  be  established,  consists  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  morbid  appearances  afler 
death;  and  in  order  that  the  subject  may  not  be  entrammelled  with  un- 
necessary detail,  those  symptoms  and  lesions  only  which  in  the  aggregate 
are  reckoned  diagnostic  of  the  disease  shall  be  described.  M.  Chomel 
describes  the  disease  under  three  septennary  periods,  each  being  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  symptoms.  First  period  is  characterized  by  feebleness, 
ttopor,  sleeplessness,  mutterings,  meteorismus,  diarrhcea,  sensibility  of  the 
abdomeD,  and  a  sense  of  fluid  gurgling  in  the  lower  half  of  the  belly, 

SLxis,  the  typhoid  eruption,  and  frequent  pulse.     Second  period  is 
cterized  by  the  eruption  which  M.  Chomel  admits  to  be  similar  to 
tbat  described  by  Hildenbrand,  as  observed  in  the  typhus  castrensis, 
ndamina,  ulcerations  and  sloughs  on  various  parts,  chops  and  ulcers  in 
the  tongue,  increased  stupor,  unconsciousness,  dorsal  decubitus,  diffi- 
^     cutty  of  deglutition,  involuntary  evacuations,  retention  of  urine,  subsultus 
tendinum,  picking  of  the  bedclothes,  general  and  permanent  rigidity  of 
tbe  members,  deafness,  coma,  small  weak  tremulous  pulse,  or  throbbing 
and  intermittent,  and  varying  in  frequency  from  80  or  90  beats  to  120 
in  a  minute,  but  which  sometimes  sinks  to  40  or  50,  a  fuliginous  coating 
of  the  tongue,  teeth,  gums  and  lips,  diarrhoea,  intestinal  hemorrhages, 
increased  meteorismus,  respiration  more  constrained,  fetid  exhalations 
from  the  skin  and  breath.    Third  period.    It  is  generally  during  this  stage 
tltat  the  febrile  disorder  subsides,  whether  the  patient  recovers  or  dies. 
When  the  termination  is  going  to  be  favorable  the  patient  becomes  more 
iensible,  is  more  disposed  to  sleep,  the  mouth  and  tongue  become  more 
n^oist,  the  fecal  discharges  more  natural,  and  the  pulse  becomes  less 
hqaent.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  termination  is  going  to  be  un- 
Wrable,  the  stupor  increases,  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  features,  ster- 
torous breathing,  feebleness  of  pulse,  a  drier  skin,  or  cold  and  covered 
with  clammy  sweat,  general  emaciation,  hollow  eyes,  tremulous  speech, 
ii^distinct  and  murmuring  answers  to  questions,  extreme  feebleness,  coma, 
^Qd  death.    Sometimes  death  is  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  tetanic 
^f  epileptic  paroxysms,  and  intestinal  perforations  and  erysipelas  are 
'Mentioned  as  occurring  during  convalescence.     Any  practitioner  who  has 
1^  close  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  British  typhus  will  readily  discover 
^eir  identity  with  those  so  well  described  by  M.  Chomel,  as  indicating  the 
typhoid  fever.  There  are,  however,  too  or  three  symptoms  which  he  places 
^re  dependence  upon  as  characteristics  of  the  disease  than  what  is 
generally  done  in  Britain,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  more  particu- 
!^y.     He  represents  diarrhoea  as  a  very  common  symptom  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  there  being  from  (bur  to  eight  alvine  evdcu^lvoii^  d%\V) . 
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Now  this  symptom  by  no  means  occurs  frequently  in  Britain,  but  this 
discrepancy  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  explained,  for  the  French  physi- 
cians seldom  exhibit  purgatives  in  case  of  aggravating  the  gastrth-enterile; 
hence  the  solid  excrementitious  matter  which  naturally  accumulates  i 
the  torpid  bowels  of  a  typhoid  patient  will  produce  a  morbid  secretio; 
from  their  excited  surfaces,  and  being  tinged  with  feculent  matter  ma 
represent  a  fecal  diarrhcea.     This  view  is  supported  by  the  admission  o 
M.  Chomel  himself.     He  states  that  *'  in  some  cases,  at  the  time  whe 
the  first  improvement  in  the  symptoms  occurs,  the  alvine  evacuation 
consist  of  firm,  figured  motions,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  at 
dants,  who  with  difficulty   understand  how  such  a  change  could 
efiected  in  so  short  a  time.     It  is  probable  that    these  matters  had 
mained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  disease  in  some  of  the  cells  of  tb^^ 
colon,  and  had  not  prevented  the  passage  of  liquid  motions.     There  a.  j>^ 
discharged  sometimes  in  these  cases  prodigious  quantities  of  black  dwy     / 
matters."*     From  M.  Chomel's  account  it  would  appear  that  meteori^m     £ 
or  tympanitic  swelling  of  the  belly  is  more  frequent  in  France  than  In      *.  '- 
Britain,  for  it  has  never  been  considered  in  this  country  as  peculiarlj     {^  ^ 
characteristic  of  typhus.    This  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled,      J  ^^^ 
for  according  to  this  author  the  meteorism  is  only  to  be  discovered  in 
the  early  stages  by  percussion,  while  in  the  latter  stages  it  is  discoverable 
from  the  convex  form  of  the  belly.     British  practitioners  apply  the  term       ?  -  .^ 
tympanitis  only  to  prominent  distention  of  the  belly  by  flatus,  while      jb.x^ 
those  in  France  apply  it  not  only  to  this  but  to  minor  enlargements  not 
discoverable  by  the  eye.    Epistaxis  is  another  symptom  which  M.  Cbomel 
considers  frequent,  and  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  of  typhus,  espe-      Y^  ^ 
cially  if  it  occur  during  the  first  days  of  the  disease.     These  hemorrhages      ]  -r^ 
are  not  profuse,  but  are  most  generally  only  a  few  drops,  either  froa 
the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavities  or  from  the  posterior  by  the  throaty 
in  the  form  of  mucous  masses,  streaked  and  mixed  with  blood.    BleediDg 
from  the  nose  or  mouth  is  certainly  not  so  frequent  in  Britain  as  to  con- 
stitute a  diagnostic  symptom  of  typhus,  although  it  does  occasionally 
occur;  but  it  is  generally  hemorrhage  to  a  considerable  extent  which  has      l^^-r 
been  noticed  by  authors  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
smaller  discharges  of  blood  or  bloody  mucosities  have  occasionally  been 
overlooked  or  not  attended  to  as  unimportant.     M.  Chomel,  although       t:i :. 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  prefectly  convinced  that  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  are  the  same  disease,  is  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
similarity  of  their  symptoms.     He  says  that  ''another  pomt  which  isitiU 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  contagion  is  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  typhoid  affection  and  typhus  of  camps,  the  contagious  character  of  .  zz 

which  is  contested  by  no  person.  If  we  compare  these  two  diseases,  and  <-3 
from  our  recollections  and  from  the  description  which  has  been  given  by 
Hildenbrand,  and  which  it  was  in  our  power  during  1814  to  verify  the 
accuracy,  we  shall  find  the  same  symptoms  in  the  two  affections,  both  of 
them  commence  by  headach,  with  most  subjects  prostration  and  stupor 
appear  at  the  beginning,  and  not  solely,  as  in  other  affections,  after  the 
malady  has  endured  a  long  time,  and  has  very  greatly  debilitated  the 
organism.     The  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  meteorism,  the  diarrhea,      §':t^ 

"  Chomel,  Le9uiih  de  Clinique  Medicale,  torn.  i.  p.  42. 
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lie  weakness  of  the  senses,  the  tendency  to  ulcerations  and 
ges  are  common  to  the  two  diseases.  The  progress  is  the  same 
0  diseases,  inflammatory  symptoms  predominate  at  first  and  are 
Is  followed  by  nervous  or  adynamic  phenomena.  One  of  the  few 
28  which  we  have  observed  between  these  two  affections  con- 
le  duration,  which  is  more  prolonged  in  the  typhoid  affection 
typhus.     This  last  ceases  generally  about  the  fourteenth  day, 

is  rare  that  the  first  terminates  before  the  twentieth  day. 
difference  consists  in  the  frequency  with  which  true  petechiee 
t  spots  are  observed  in  typhus,  which  are  comparatively  rare  in 
)ia  malady.  With  regard  to  the  cutaneous  exan theme  or 
eruption,  it  presents  the  same  characters  in  the  two  affections; 
differences  are  in  the  number  of  spots  and  in  the  period  of  their 
ice.  In  place  of  being  confined,  as  they  are  most  frequently  in 
lid  fever,  to  the  belly  and  chest,  the  lenticular  spots  in  typhus 
d  in  greater  numbers  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
ist  the  eruption  is  developed  generally  about  the  fourth  day  of 
ise;  in  the  typhoid  fever  it  appears  only  about  the  eighth  day, 

letimes  much   later The  only   difference   which 

-and  and  Pringle  admit  between  typhus  and  the  most  of  other 
lich  we  have  referred  to  the  typhoid  malady  is  that  the  severity 
sease  is  greater  in  typhus,  its  progress  more  rapid,  the  adynamic 
na  more  decided,  and  the  eruption  more  general;  but  these  dif- 
are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  reject  the  identity  of  the  malady, 

may  depend  upon  circumstances  more  or  less  troublesome, 
'hich  it  is  propagated.  These  differences  may  rather  indicate 
of  intensity  than  that  they  are  maladies  entirely  distinct/'* 

distinctions  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  as  stated  by 
nel,  must  appear  to  every  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
f  Britain  as  very  unimportant,  for  in  young  persons  the  eruption 
ntly  observed  upon  the  extremities  as  well  as  upon  the  breast 
y,  and  even  in  the  same  family,  when  the  disease  ought  to  be  ac- 
ged  as  identical,  the  number  of  spots  observed  on  each  member 
en  varies  exceedingly.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  com- 
nvalescence  from  typhus  fever  rarely  takes  place  on  the  four- 
ay  except  in  young  persons;  while  among  those  more  advanced 
>r  a  greater  number  of  days  may  elapse  before  this  occurs, 
ler  to  show  still  further  the  identity  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus 

typhoid  fever,  we  shall  quote  the  observations  of  a  very  accurate 
terienced  physician.  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva.  He  states  that 
his  experience  and  having  witnessed  numerous  dissections  of 

dead  of  typhus  fever,  and  having  found  in  every  one  of  them 

and  at  Geneva  the  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal  canal  which 
ich  pathologists  consider  as  essential;  under  these  circumstances, 
irrived  in  Great  Britain  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ses  here,  and  when  I  found  that  they  presented  a  very  great 
y,  if  not  an  identity,  of  symptoms  with  those  I  had  been  for 

the  habit  of  observing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say,  that  I 
lave  expected  to  find  exactly  the  same  post-mortem  appearances. 

*  Chomel,  Le9ont  de  Clinique  M«dicale«  torn.  i.  p.  336, 
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I  mentioned  this  subject  to  my  friends  at  Glasgow,  and  they  allowe 
me  to  dissect  the  body  of  a  person  in  whom  I  said  no  doubt  could  exk 
as  to  the  presence  of  follicular  disease;  judge  then,  how  great  was  m 
astonishment  at  not  being  able  to  detect  a  single  trace  of  this  morbi 
change  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  finding  no  marks  < 
disease  save  some  redness  and  softness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  th 
stomach,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  inflammation,  but  mor 
probably  was  owing  to  muscular  congestion,  occurring  during  the  lai 
stage  of  the  disease,  or  even  during  the  agony  that  precedes  death."* 

Dr.  Lombard,  however,  was  not  convinced  by  this  inspection ;  and  a 
his  arrival  at  Dublin  he  examined  the  bodies  of  two  patients  who  hat 
died  of  typhus  at  different  hospitals,  and  with  the  same  results.  It  tha 
appears  that  the  symptoms  of  typhus  and  the  typhoid  fever  are  neari; 
the  same,  and  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  » 
that  upon  this  ground  their  separation  cannot  be  maintained.  But  thorn 
who  support  the  difference  of  the  two  affections  rest  their  proof  chiefii 
upon  the  pathological  lesions  which  are  found  in  the  intestines. 

M.  Louis  characterizes  the  typhoid  fever  under  the  following  descrip' 
tion :  *' An  acute  malady  accompanied  with  a  febrile  movement  more  oi 
less  intense,  variable  in  its  duration,  proper  to  young  persons,  chiefly  tc 
those  who  are  placed  within  a  short  time  in  circumstances  new  to  theni, 
the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  commencing  by  a  violent  shivering,  ano- 
rexia, thirst,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  colics  and  diarrhoMU 
very  soon  accompanied  by  feebleness  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
other  symptoms,  then  more  or  less  quickly  somnolence,  stupor,  delirium 
meteorbmus,  sudamina,  lenticular  rose-coloured  spots,  ulcers  on  thi 
sacrum,  ulcerations  more  or  less  deep  of  the  skin,  in  the  parts  occupiec 
by  blisters,  deafness,  various  spasmodic  movements,  or  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  limbs ;  symptoms  some  of  which  disappear  after  a  certair 
time,  others  increase  for  the  most  part  in  a  progressive  manner,  wbes 
the  patients  die,  or  diminish  more  or  less  rapidly,  at  length  to  disappear 
altogether  if  the  affection  has  a  happy  termination  ;  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  which  consists  in  a  special  alteration  of  the  elliptic  plates  of  thtf 
ilium.f  ....  Of  all  these  lesions  one  only  is  constant 
being  found  in  all  the  subjects:  I  speak  of  the  alteration  of  the  elliptic 
plates  of  the  small  intestines,  to  which  may  be  added  the  alteration  o ' 
the  mesenteric  glands ;  I  have  regarded  it  as  inseparable  from  the  ex- 
istence  of  the  affection  under  review  in  forming  the  anatomical  character 
And  as  it  was  more  or  less  great  with  some  subjects  who  died  on  tbtf 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  as  with  the  greatest  number  the  first  symp- 
toms indicated  a  lesion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  the  alterations  of  the 
small  intestines  was  greater  than  those  of  the  colon,  which  was  sound  ir 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases,  I  am  warranted  to  conclude  that  thtf 
alteration  of  the  elliptical  plates  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  tb^ 
disease."!  M.  Chomel,  although  he  appears  strongly  inclined  to  sup- 
port  the  doctrines  of  M.  Louis  and  the  otner  French  pathologists,  make^ 
the  following  candid  avowal  of  his  opinion  deduced  from  a  rigid  exaoir  - 
nation  of  all  the  pathological  facts  connected  with  the  typhoid  fever  ' 
'*If,  to  this  consideration  furnished  by  analogy,  we  join  these  two  othe^ 

*  Dablin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  x.  p.  IS. 
f  Louis  de  Gaiitro-Cnt^rite,  torn.  ii.  p.  317. 
I  Ibid.,  torn.  \.  p.  44V). 
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circamstances  already  established :  Ist,  that  there  is  no  constant  pro- 
portion between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  that  of  the  lesions  of 
the  follicles;  2dy  that  the  lesion  has  been  completely  absent  in  subjects 
^rbo  had  offered  during  life  all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  afiection — it  will 
Ixcome  still  more  evident  that  the  typhoid  malady  does  not  consist 
e^ssentially  of  inflammation  of  the  follicles ;  that  this  inflammation  is  only 
>me  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  that  it  belongs,  like  most  of  the 
isseminated  inflammations,  to  secondary  inflammations;  that  it  may  be 
>mpared  as  to  its  pathogenic  power  not  even  to  the  pustules  in  variola, 
>r  in  this  there  is  always  a  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  pus- 
'^■jles  and  the  severity  of  the  malady,  but  rather  to  the  bubo  in  the  pes* 
silence  of  tlie  East."* 

M.  de  Claubry,  in  his  prize  essay  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 

&ledicine,  has  adduced  very  copious  evidence  to  prove  the  identity  of 

^^phus  and  the  typhoid  fever.    He  controverts  the  opinions  of  M.  Louis 

v>espect]Dg  the  ages  that  are  exempt  from  the  typhoid  fever,  and  states 

^^at  '*  it  is  not  rare  to  see  the  disease  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  at  the 

sage  of  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  years;  and  that  M.  Andral  has  witnessed 

ic   after  seventy  year8."t      He  adduces   Fauvages,   Reveille,   Parise, 

Thruvenel,  Ducastaing,  and  Pellerin  to  prove  that  ulcerations  having 

elevated  borders  and  exposing  the  peritoneal  coat  were  found  near  the 

extremity  of  the  small  intestine  in  typhus.^    The  same  author  also  shows 

tliat  the  typhoid  fever  spreads  by  contagion  in  the  same  way  and  under 

^e  same  circumstances  as  typhus.§     Dr.  Lombard,  who  contends  for 

the  distinction  of  the  two  diseases,  adduces  similar  evidence  to  prove  that 

typhoid  fever  is  possessed  of  contagious  qualities.!} 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove  that  the  folli- 
cular disease  of  the  intestines  is  greatly  less  frequent  in  British  typhus 
than  in  the  continental  typhoid  fever;  for  the  pathological  investigations 
^^hich  have  been  made  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  regarding  this 
point  are  now  numerous  and  well  known.     Indeed  in  this  country,  in 
place  of  finding  in  almost  every  subject  who  died  of  typhus  fever  disease 
iQ  the  agroinated  or  solitary  glands,  the  minority  has  been  the  propor- 
tion  found  in  many  hospitals,   and  the  affection   of  the  spleen  and 
brain  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  intestines.     If  then  there  be  no 
specific  diflference  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever;  why  are  the  patho- 
logical lesions  of  the  intestines  so  much  more  common  and  intense  in 
Prance  than  in  Britain?    It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
itnswer  to  this  question,  unless  a  difference  of  climate,  diet,  habits,  &c. 
be  allowed  a  certain  influence.     Dr.  Lombard,  in  his  first  letter  to  Dr. 
Graves,  seemed  to  have  formed  a  very  correct  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  typhus,  although  he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  change  his 
views.     In  his  first  letter  he  says  that  **  all  these  considerations,  my 
L        dear  friend,  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  typhus  fever 
I       is  more  a   general  disease    affecting  the  whole   constitution   than   a 
t       Qslsdy  depending  on   a  local  inflammation  or  any  local  change    of 
ft       Btractare.     May  we  not  infer,  also,  that  various  causes  serve  to  impress 

^  *  Cbomel,  Lemons  de  Clinique  Mtiicale,  torn.  i.  p.  536. 

V  t  M4moln§  de  I'Acad^mie  de  M6decine,  vol.  vii.  p.  190. 

■  I  Ibid.,  p.  SO.  §  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

■  11  Lombsrd's  Clinical  Remailcs  on  Bilioua  and  Typhoid  Feven,  p.  17. 
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upon  this  general  disease  a  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  and  produce 
various  local  ailments;  among  these  causes,  the  most  influential  proba- 
bly are,  climate,  seasons,  the  race  of  mankind,  diet,  and  various  circum- 
stances which  act  powerfully  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  and  which 
when  concentrated  at  any  one  point  of  time  have  given  rise  to  those 
various  epidemics  of  typhus  that  have  so  frequently  devastated  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.***  The  same  author^  however,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Dr.  Graves,  assumes  his  old  hypothesis  that  the  two  fevers  are 
different,  and  goes  even  a  step  further,  for  he  maintains  that  both  kindi 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  British  and  Irish  hospitals.  His  views  seem 
to  be  included  in  the  following  quotation  from  his  letter:  '<  But  the 
Irish  contagious  fever  is  not  the  only  source  of  typhoid  diseases  in  Great 
Britain  ;  the  sporadic  continued  fever,  observed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  difierent  towns  of  the  British  empire.  This 
fever,  characterized  by  the  follicular  intestinal  eruption  and  by  conse- 
quent ulcerations,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  different  places  above  mentioned ; 
in  Glasgow  it  forms  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  cases  ;t  in  Dublin 
the  proportion  is  much  less ;  in  London  it  is  one  fourth,  and  varies  in  the 
different  seasons,  because  the  continued  sporadic  fever  is  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  temperature,  being  more  frequent  in  autumn  than  in 
spring  and  winter ;  a  proof  that  the  proportion  of  this  sporadic  fever  is 
the  cause  of  the  greater  proportion  of  ulceration  cases  found  at  times  in 
the  British  hospitals,  as  already  mentioned.  Having  stated  my  opinion  on 
your  British  continued  fever,  I  resume  it  in  the  following  theoretical  view: 
You  have  two  different  fevers,  one  highly  contagious,  which  I  may  call  the 
Irish  typhus,  and  in  which  the  cephalic  symptoms  predominate  to  the 
exclusion  of  abdominal  alterations;  the  other  which  is  sporadic  and 
most  likely  not  so  infectious,  and  in  which  the  abdominal  symptoms  are 
more  predominant,  so  much  so  that  the  follicular  disease  and  consequent 
ulcerations  are  always  to  be  found. **|  Dr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  another  author  who  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a  specific  dif- 
ference between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  and  that  both  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Philadelphia.  He  makes  the  following  observations  respect- 
ing the  post-mortem  appearances  which  were  observed  in  the  American 
typhus :  **  In  this  large  number  of  autopsies,  amounting  to  about  fifty* 
there  was  but  in  one  case,  and  that  doubtful  in  its  diagnosis,  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  natural  appearance  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  In  the 
case  alluded  to,  in  which  there  had  been  some  diarrhoea,  the  agglome- 
rated glands  of  the  small  intestines  were  reddened  and  a  little  thickened, 
but  there  was  no  ulceration  and  no  thickening  or  deposit  of  yellow  puri- 
form  matter  in  the  submucous  tissues.  The  disease  of  the  glands  re- 
sembled that  sometimes  met  with  in  smallpox,  scarlet-fever,  or  measles^ 
rather  than  the  specific  lesion  of  dothonenteritis.'*§ 

*  Dablin  Joumtil  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  x.  p.  23. 

t  In  8ome  places  in  Scotland  uclenition  of  the  intestines  seems  to  be  very  freqaent.   Dm 
John  Reid  states  that  Dr.  Goodsir,  of  Anstruther,  examined  ten  bodies,  and  in  every  o 
the  elliptical  patches  of  Peyer  and  the  solitary  glands  at  the  lower  part  of  the  iliam  wc 
elevated  and  alcerated,  and  in  four,  perforation  of  the  intestines  bad  taken  place.    Edin' 
Medical  and  Sargical  Joarnal.     Oct.  1839,  p.  459. 

I  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  x.  p.  104. 

§  American  Joarnal  of  Medical  Sciences.    February,  183T. 
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Dr.  Gerhard's  account  of  the  epidemic  typhus  in  Philadelphia  is  written 

with  g;reat  accuracy*  and  his  post-mortem  inspections  seem  to  have  been 

conducted  with  much  care  and  ability;   but  his  results  are  certainly  not 

M'hat  might  be  expected  from  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  as  British 

typhus,  which  he  describes  it  to  be.    For  though  we  by  no  means  believe 

^^at  the  lesion  of  Peyer*s  glands  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  typhus, 

^'e  are  certainly  supported  by  British  observations  when  we  state  that 

5'jcre  never  were  fifty  consecutive  inspections  of  typhus  subjects  made 

'a  this  country  without  finding  one  decided  instance  of  disease  in  the 

intestinal  follicles. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Drs.  Lombard  and  Gerhard  lay  almost  the 
'^liole  weight  of  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  from  the  typhoid  fever,  upon  the 
'esions  of  the  intestinal  follicles  observed  in  the  latter  disease ;  for  the 
almost  identity  of  their  symptoms  during  life  are  admitted;  and  is  there 
^ny  British  practitioner  that  could  distinguish  those  cases  of  eruptive 
typhus  that  had  diseased  follicles  from  those  that  had  not?  Again,  it 
■^^ay  be  asked,  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  diseased  follicles, 
''^liich  constitutes  the  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever?  In 
^objects  dead  of  typhus  fever  which  we  have  examined,  the  follicles  are 
g^Derally  found  with  their  margins  only  distinctly  defined,  but  with  little 
elevation  or  thickening  of  the  subjacent  textures,  but  such  as  to  give  a 
^Comparative  opacity  to  the  patch ;  when  viewed  with  a  magnifier,  their 
Surface  presents  irregular  mammillated  projections,  bounded  by  corres- 
ponding depressions ;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  patch,  more  frequently 
^^0  or  three,  or  a  large  irregular  coalescence  of  patches  at  the  ileo-ceecal 
'*'al?e ;  deep  ulceration  is  not  very  common  except  in  protracted  cases ; 
^nd  occasionally  there  is  the  appearance  of  superficial  ulceration.  Now,  if 
^be  anatomical  and  distinctive  character  of  the  typhoid  fever  be  a  morbid 
^Iteration  of  Peyer*s  glands,  one  single  diseased  patch,  characterized  by 
>t^  defined  margin,  greater  or  less  elevation  and  opacity,  ought  to  con- 
stitute the  disease  as  definitely  as  if  there  were  twenty ;  just  as  smallpox 
>s  as  essentially  distinguished  by  twenty  or  thirty  pustules  as  by  several 
htiodreds.     If  this  be  denied,  where  lies  the  line  of  separation  ? 

Does  it  consist  in  a  certain  elevation  of  the  follicles  capable  of  ad- 

5^easurement,  in  the  deposition  of  a  yellowish  white  or  puriform  matter 

■o  their  subjacent  textures,  or  in  a  certain  amount  of  ulceration  ?     But 

it.  may  be  argued  that  there  are  two  species  of  fever  in  Britain,  the  one 

oliaracterized  by  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  intestinal  follicles,   and  the 

<>ther  unaccompanied  by  any  such  lesion ;  and  that  some  slight  disease, 

^liaracterized  by  a  slight  elevation  and  configuration  of  the  patches,  does 

Sometimes  take  place  in  the  latter,  such  as  occurs  in  scarlet  fever,  small- 

FK)x,  &c.  :  but  that  this  lesion  is  totally  difierent  from  that  described  by 

l-4)ui8  and  Chomel  as  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  fever.     Now,  we  are 

^«ady  to  admit,  at  least  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  that  the  elevation 

^*)d  texture  of  the  follicles  are  not  in  many  cases  precisely  similar  to  those 

^*'hich  are  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  fever  ;  but  certainly 

tliey  are  even  in  this  state  morbidly  afiected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lesions  that  appeared  on  the  inspection 
of  63  eruptive  cases,  that  were  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
k        from  1st  May  to  1st  November,  1839,  and  it  includes  both  male  and 
L        f'^male  patients  in  nearly  equal  proportions : 

1 
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Abnormal  seniin  in  brain  .                .3-1 

Bronchia  red          .               .  .                .                .        .         25 

Spleen  rather  large  and  soft  .                .                .                .14 

Spleen  large  and  pulpy            .  .                .                .        •        30 

Peyer't*  glands  enlarged  1  to  3  .                .                .                .12 

Peyer's  glands  enlarged  3  to  6  .                .                .        .        14 

Peyer's  glands  enlarged  6  and  upwards  .                .                .22 

Solitary  glands  enlarged          .  .                .                .        .        14 

No  intestinal  glands  enlarged  •                *                .                .12 

Ulceration  of  intestines           .  •                .                .        .        13 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  almost  uniformly  enlarged  when  ulceratio'^ 
of  the  intestines  was  present,  but  very  rarely  in  other  cases. 

Now  it  may  be  contended  that  this  simple  enlargement  or  figurati(^ 
of  the  intestinal  follicles  is  a  different  affection  from  that  which  occurs  mm 
the  continental  typhoid  fever,  and  hence  ought  to  have  a  different  c\2km- 
sification.  Such  an  assumption  would  lead  to  an  endless  and  very  u  d- 
philosophical  division,  and  obviously  to  the  formation  of  three  species  of 
typhus,  out  of  the  various  complications  or  appearances  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  intestines;  namely,  1st,  typhus  without  any  intestinal  af- 
fection whatever ;  2d,  typhus  with  simple  enlargement  of  Peyer's  glands; 
3d,  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  the  follicular  affection  described  by 
M.  Louis;  for  if  one  author  distinguish  a  species  by  a  peculiar  morbid 
appearance  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  another  has  the  same  right  to  fonn 
a  second,  if  the  affection  of  these  glands,  in  a  certain  number  of  other 
cases,  be  denied  a  pathological  similarity  to  the  6r8t ;  whilst  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.  might  all  be  brought 
forward  to  increase  the  subdivision  still  farther.  The  strength  of  ou 
argument,  however,  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  the  same  diseases 
modified  by  place,  season,  epidemic  influence,  and  perhaps  by  circum- 
stances not  yet  ascertained,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  admitted 
that  cases  of  the  latter  disease,  although  rare,  have  occurred  without  any 
morbid  appearance  being  discovered  in  the  intestinal  follicles;  proving 
that  this  morbid  condition  of  these  glands  is  not  a  necessary  anatomicu 
character  of  the  disease,  such  as  hepatization  or  suppuration  is  of  pneo- 
monia,  or  serum  of  hydrocephalus.  It  has  also  been  admitted  that  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  proportional  to  the  lesions  which  ought 
to  occur  if  the  latter  were  the  cause  of  the  former ;  and  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  experience  to  attribute  the  formidable  symptoms  of  typhus  or 
the  typhoid  fever  to  the  lesion  of  one  or  two  intestinal  follicles,  even 
though  affected  in  the  form  described  by  the  French  writers.  Would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  refining  our  classification  of  diseases  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, to  separate  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  into  two  species,  where  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  symptoms  in  both  are  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
so,  that  they  have  nearly  the  same  laws,  as  far  as  these  have  been  asce^ 
tained ;  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  both  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  lesions  of  the  intestinal  follicles;  and  that  the  other  complications  of 
both  are  similar,  although  various  in  the  same  places  at  different  periods, 
while  the  only  characteristic  in  dispute  has  been  acknowledged  not  a 
constant  and  therefore  not  a  necessary  element  for  the  existence  of  the 
disease. 
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icience  is  under  great  obligations  to  those  who,  during  the  period 
oit  rapid  advancement,  are  not  seduced  by  the  novelties  that 
)wd  upon  their  notice  into  the  paths  of  brilliant  speculation ; 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  bring  together  what  has  been 
in  various  and  distant  quarters  as  ascertained  truth ;  and  who, — 
Bcriminately  heaping  up  the  materials  they  have  collected,  but 
68  carefully  examining  their  several  merits,  deciding  by  newly- 
ividence  between  conflicting  statements,  and  filling  up  by  their 
[uiries  the  numerous  small  gaps  that  are  left  between  the  erec* 
others, — aim  at  presenting  a  systematic  and  harmonious  view 
ositive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  And  in  no  science  is  such  a 
[lore  needed  than  in  physiology.  We  have  often  heretofore  no- 
I  peculiar  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of  experiment,  and 
tation  that  must  always  be  felt  in  drawing  inferences  from  ob- 
ly  in  this  science ;  this  want  of  definiteness  arising,  there  is  good 
0  believe,  not  from  anything  less  certain  in  the  laws  of  vitality 
hose  of  other  departments  of  philosophy,  but  from  the  peculiar 
in  which  those  laws  are  brought  to  bear  upon  one  another,  and 
f  perturbations  which  arise  from  their  mingled  operation.  Phy- 
then,  more  than  any  other  department  of  science,  needs  such  an 
ftl  review ;  and  the  qualifications  for  success,  needed  by  him  who 
dertake  it,  are  scarcely  less, — in  some  respects  much  greater, 
hose  required  for  pursuing  the  path  of  original  research.  What 
(pectively  are,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  intelligent  readers  will 
Tceive.  They  are  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  author 
leatise  before  us.  Already  well  known  as  an  original  discoverer  in 
the  most  intricate  departments  of  his  science,  he  has  a^^\\ftd  Vi>& 
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talents  most  laboriously,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  the  determiDation 
of  our  positive  knowledge  of  neurology;  and  though  his  volume  contains 
no  one  brilliant  discovery,  and  not  many  original  speculations,  there  are 
few  which,  in  our  estimation,  can  rank  above  it  in  real  value.  We  sball, 
therefore,  offer  to  our  readers  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of  its  contents,  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  such  acoa- 
cise  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  those  who  make  physiology  a 
main  object  of  pursuit,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  original. 

This  physiological  treatise  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  tbe 
anatomical  description  of  the  nerves,  published  three  years  previously. 
A  third  part  will  contain  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  periphenl 
portion  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  author  hopes  then  to  be  able  to 
treat  of  the  development  of  the  central  organs  in  the  same  detail. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Lex  BelUana,  tbe 
functions  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are  discussed.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  physiology  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  lo  the  third  book  are 
considered  the  laws  which  govern  the  actions  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 
And  in  the  fourth  is  discussed  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  the  several 
functions,  organic  and  animal.  Throughout  the  whole,  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  evinced ;  and  the  references 
to  the  writings  of  others  are  extremely  copious  and  valuable,  yet  are  lo 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  perusal  of  the  text.  What  is  suffi- 
ciently well  ascertained  to  be  physiological  truth  is  carefully  separated 
from  that  which,  thous:h  probable  in  itself,  requires  confirmation;  tbe 
author's  own  theories  are  stated  quite  distinctly  from  his  experimeotal 
results;  and  the  general  conclusions  may  be  always  readily  apprehended. 
When  discussing  the  special  functions  of  the  nerves,  the  author  iint 
points  out  the  information  to  be  derived  from  anatomical  observatioo  of 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  each.  He  then  describes  the  method  ia 
which  lie  derived  it,  states  the  results  of  his  experiments,  and  compares 
them  with  those  obtained  by  others,  of  which  a  general  review  ia  gives. 
And  lastly,  the  evidence  obtained  from  pathological  phenomena  in  mas 
is  considered. 

Chap.  i.  On  the  Law  of  Bell,  The  general  fact  that  the  posterior 
roots  are  sensory  and  the  anterior  motor  is  considered  by  Valentin  to 
have  been  experimentally  established  beyond  all  question ;  and  he  regaidi 
the  observation  of  pathological  phenomena  to  be  here  quite  subonlinate 
in  value  to  well-conducted  experiments,  since  a  natural  disease  is  not  a 
simple  but  a  composite  and  varied  experiment,  and  its  results  are  liaUt 
to  be  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  disturbing  causes.  Where  patho- 
logical phenomena  coincide  with  the  facts  ascertained  by  physiological 
investigation,  they  may  be  accepted  as  confirmatory  of  these ;  but  iOhef 
should  seem  to  run  counter  to  them,  they  are  not  to  be  set  down  ssap 
together  disproving  them,  since  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  their  ooa* 
ditions  would  probably  enable  us  to  account  for  what  seeoas  auiomalosk 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  say,  for  example,  what  amount  of  in- 
tegrity of  the  nervous  tissue  is  compatible  with  the  performance  of  its 
functions ;  and  a  mere  statement  that  it  is  indurated  or  softened  is  by  so 
means  sufficient  to  establish  its  loss  of  power.  With  these  reBistfki  «• 
pretty  much  agree ;  but,  applying  them  to  the  case  in  question^  we  BBSii 
own  that  we  consider  our  knowledge  of  the  respective  fiindions  of  tk 
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tiro  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  be  much  more  positive  than  that  of  the 
offices  of  the  divisions  of  the  cord  with  which  they  are  connected. 

That  the  transmission  of  impressions  is  always  centripetal  in  the  sen- 
lory  nerves  and  centrifugal  in  the  motor  appears  to  be  an  equally  well- 
established  fact.  Recent  microscopic  examination  has  also  demonstrated 
Jiat  which  was  long  ago  suspected, — that  the  individual  nervous  fibres  run 
irith  perfect  distinctness  from  their  origin  to  their  termination ;  and  that, 
thoogh  an  interchange  of  fibres,  producing  an  anastomosis,  often  takes 

^  among  the  trunks,  there  is  no  such  an  anastomosis  in  the  individual 
.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  every  fibre  maintains  its  peculiar  en- 
dowments through  its  whole  course.  This  doctrine  is  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  modern  system  of  nervous  physiology. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bell  and  others  have  laid  great  stress  on  the 
presence  of  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots,  and  other  points  of  anatomical 
correspondence,  in  their  comparison  of  the  cerebral  with  the  spinal  nerves ; 
Iwt  no  evidence  drawn  from  such  anatomical  examination  can,  in  Valentin's 
0|NDion,  be  fairly  put  in  competition  with  that  derived  from  physiological 
experiments, — although  confirmatory  of  it,  should  it  correspond.  For 
tkii  be  states  his  reasons  in  detail.  Nor  can  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
tk  nerves  be  alone  relied  on.  For  though  in  general  the  nerves  which 
proceed  to  the  skin  or  mucous  surfaces  are  sensory,  and  those  which  are 
leot  to  the  muscles  are  motor,  there  are  many  exceptions;  and  the  ab- 
leoce  of  general  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense  could  not  be 
tkos  predicated.  The  primitive  fibrils  of  the  nerves  appear  to  be  the 
eondactors  of  impressions ;  and  these  are  isolated  from  each  other  by 
deaths,  which  are  thicker  in  the  nervous  trunks  than  in  the  central  or> 
gnis,  as  if  to  provide  for  their  more  complete  segregation  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions.  In  the  opinion  of  Valentin  it  is  in  the  gray  matter 
ilooe  that  motor  changes  originate,  and  that  sensory  impressions  are 
reeeived.  A  few  remarks  on  the  nervous  system  of  invertebrated  animals 
tre  appended  to  this  chapter.  They  contain  some  experiments  on  a 
bbster,  the  general  result  of  which  is  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
views  as  to  the  respective  functions  of  the  cephalic  and  ventral  ganglia. 
Vilentin  considers  that  there  is  no  physiological  evidence  of  the  motor 
Hid  aensory  functions  of  the  two  strands  of  the  cord,  as  attributed  to  them 
hy  Newport,  and,  in  a  diflferent  way,  by  Grant. 

Chap.  ii.  Olfactory  Nerve,  In  this  chapter,  the  account  of  the  in- 
dividoal  nerves  is  commenced  with  the  first  pair.  This,  it  is  stated, 
pMenes  in  itself  no  motor  properties ;  nor  is  it  an  excitor  of  motion 
Ikroagh  the  nervous  centres ;  for  no  contraction  of  muscles  can  be  pro- 
liced  by  irritating  either  end  of  it  when  divided.  It  is  not  a  nerve  of 
eenmon  sensation ;  for  animals  do  not  exhibit  any  sign  of  pain  when  it 
iitnbjected  to  any  kind  of  irritation.  The  division  of  the  nerve,  or  the 
itttniction  of  the  olfactive  ganglia,  does  not  seem  to  inconvenience  them 
■iterially.  They  take  their  food,  move  with  their  accustomed  agility, 
tod  exhibit  the  usual  appetites  of  their  kind.  The  common  sensibility 
^the  parts  contained  in  the  olfactive  organ  is  in  no  degree  impaired,  as 
iiabown  by  the  effect  of  irritating  vapours.  But  the  animals  are  destitute 
^ the  sense  of  smell,  as  is  shown  by  the  mode  in  which  these  vapours 
iftct  them.  At  first  they  appear  indifferent  to  their  presence ;  and  then 
toddenlj  and  vehemently  avoid  them,  as  soon  as  the  Schneideriaxi  nv^m- 
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brane  becomes  irritated.     Moreover,  if  two  dogs  with  the  eyes  bandag;e<l, 
one  having  the  olfactory  nerves  and  ganglia  sound,  and  the  other  having 
had  them  destroyed,  are  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  body 
of  an  animal,  the  former  will  examine  it  by  his  smell;  whilst  the  latter, 
even  if  he  touches  it,  pays  no  attention  to  it.     This  experiment  Valenti'o 
states  that  he  has  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  the  same  re* 
suits.     Further,  observation  shows  that  sensibility  to  irritants — such  as 
snuff,  and  acuteness  of  the  power  of  smell,  bear  no  constant  proportion 
to  one  another;  and  there  is  ample  pathological  evidence  that  the  want 
of  this  sense  is  connected  with  some  morbid  condition  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  or  ganglia. 

Chap.  hi.     Optic  Nerve,     No  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus  of 
this  nerve  produces  direct  muscular  motion ;  but  a  reflected  motion  is 
excited  through  the  third  pair,  as  is  proved  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  when  the  nerve  is  divided,  this  not  taking  place  if  the  central 
organs  be  removed.     The  contracted  state  of  the  pupil  usually  soon  dis- 
appears.   That  common  sensibility  is  retained  when  the  functions  of  the 
optic  nerve  are  completely  destroyed  is  well  known ;  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  division  of  it  puts  an  end  to  the  power  of  vision.     Valentin  states 
that,  although  the  optic  nerve  may,  like  other  nerves,  be  in  appearance 
completely  regenerated,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  evidence 
that  the  power  of  sight  has  been  in  the  least  degree  recovered.     Here- 
marks   that  animals  suddenly  made  blind    exhibit  great   mental  dis- 
turbance, and  perform  many  unaccustomed  movements.     The  complete 
destruction  of  the  sense  of  vision,  by  division  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  easily 
proved  by  experiment.     The  eyelids  are  not  closed  when  a  strong  light 
is  suddenly  directed  on  the  eye,  as  is  the  case  when  the  eye  is  sensibk 
to  it.     Again,  the  state  of  the  pupil  is  not  afiected  when  a  strong  light 
is  made  to  impinge  upon  the  retina,  except,  however,  in  the  following 
cases  :     1 .  Where  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  incomplete,  imitating  a 
partial  amaurosis  in  man.     2.  Where  the  rays  of  light  impinge  on  the 
iris,  in  which  case  they  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  by  reflex  actioa 
through  its  own  afferent  nerves ;  and  Professor  Valentin  remarks  that 
this  irritability  of  the  iris  seems  much  increased  by  section  of  the  optic 
nerve.     3.  Where  the  solar  rays  fall  on  the  eye  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
a  fleet  its  temperature,  so  that  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  may 
serve  as  excitors  to  the  reflex  action.     (This  explanation  of  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  pupil  in  eyes  entirely  amaurotic  has  been  already  suggested 
by  Mr.  Grainger.)     4.  Where  the  pupil  of  the  sound  eye  undergoes  ate- 
ration  in  form,  so  that  one  stimulus  excites  the  motor  nerves  of  both  eyei* 
This  is  often  seen  in  amaurotic  patients.     We  see  no  reason,  howef^t 
to  depart  from  the  view  proposed  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  and  Mr.  Grainger, 
that  the  activity  of  the  pupil  in  some  cases  of  amaurosis  may  be  owing 
to  the  completeness  of  the  nervous  circle  requisite  for  reflex  action,  tke 
disease  which  obstructs  vision  being  higher  up  in  the  encephalon.    On 
this  point  Professor  Valentin's  experiments  do  not  bear,  as  in  all  of  thea 
the  optic  nerve  itself  was  divided.     He  justly  remarks  that  the  contne- 
tion  of  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  the  only  reflex  action  excited  throng 
the  optic  nerve ;  but  that  the  orbicularis  is  thrown  into  action  by  the  in* 
cidence  of  light  upon  the  retina  when  in  an  irritable  state,  as  is  so  pecn- 
i/ariy  seen  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia ;  and  that  the  in^luntarj  movemeat 
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ball  (generally  in  a  horizontal  direction),  which  is  so  often  noticed 
ss  of  imperfect  8ig;ht,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  Mor- 
anges  are  sometimes  observed  to  take  place  in  eyes  whose  optic 
has  been  divided ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  so  constant  or  exten- 
i  when  the  6fth  pair  is  paralyzed ;  and  they  may  not  improbably 
ibuted  to  tlie  injury  occasioned  by  the  operation  itself  to  the  parts 
tlie  orbit.  It  is  well  known  that  eyes  which  have  been  amaurotic 
diy  years  preserve  their  usual  appearance ;  but  where  the  amau- 
I  complete,  the  texture  of  the  retina  is  changed.  It  appears  as  a 
I  membrane,  composed  of  white  cylindrical  threads ;  and  does  not 
L  any  appearance  of  granules,  of  nucleated  globules,  or  of  primitive 
ts  fibrils ;  and  the  yellow  spot  of  Soemmering  becomes  paler,  and 
i8t  undistinguishable.  But  if  a  very  slight  degree  of  sensibility  to 
remain,  these  changes  are  much  less  decided.  It  is  well  known 
hen  the  sight  is  destroyed  by  a  disease  or  injury  which  prevents 
ssage  of  light  through  the  pupil,  the  whole  eye  becomes  more  or 
rophied ;  and  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  found  after  death  (if 
)rbid  condition  have  lasted  sufficiently  long)  to  have  lost  their  cha- 
istic  structure.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  continuance  of 
iinctional  operations  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  maintenance  of 
kormal  organization ;  and  we  can  very  well  understand  that  this 
1  be  the  case,  from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the  system. 
'  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss,  with  considerable  minuteness, 
eoomena  of  subjective  vision,  as  distinguished  from  objective;  the 
being  excited  by  the  impressions  of  external  objects  on  the  retina, 
rmer  by  some  internal  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Subjec- 
sion  may  originate  from  changes  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  as 
rium,  or  in  the  vivid  conceptions  of  the  memory;  or  from  changes 
optic  nerve  or  retina,  as  when  stimuli  directly  a6Fect  these  parts, 
ding  the  causes  of  the  diflferent  images  thus  produced,  we  have 
ttle  knowledge ;  yet  it  may  be  noticed  that  particular  effects  corn- 
succeed  the  application  of  certain  stimuli.  Sometimes  the  interior 
bulb  itself  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  in  this  way,  as  in  the 
ited  experiment  of  Purkinje,  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
vascular  plexus  of  the  retina  may  be  made  the  subject  of  obser- 
.  Professor  Valentin  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  appearances 
I  himself  produce  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  he  considers  as  a  repre- 
km  of  certain  parts  in  its  interior.  As  an  instance  of  subjective 
originating  in  the  central  organs,  he  mentions  that  he  has  fre- 
jf  after  devoting  several  hours  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
illj  when  he  has  been  much  interested  in  the  object  of  his  investi' 
,  perceived  during  sleep  (but  not  he  thinks  while  dreaming)  most 
te  and  beautiful  representations  of  the  objects  which  he  had  been 
iDg.  In  some  cases  it  would  appear  likely  that  visual  impressions 
cited  by  external  causes,  which  are  made  to  assume  a  particular 
ter  in  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  memory  and  fancy.  And  it  is, 
m,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  connexion  of  such  impressions  with 
18  perceptions,  that  persons  born  blind,  and  sometimes  those  who 
Boe  enjoyed  the  power  of  vision,  but  have  long  been  destitute  of 
sot  seem  to  have  any  visual  conceptions  even  when  dreaming. 
respect,  then,  the  case  does  not  resemble  that  of  a  ^et^ou  hiW 
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has  lost  a  limb  by  amputation,  and  is  subject  to  a  perception  of    jts 
pains  and  movements ;  and  the  observation  tends  to  confirm  the  marVei/ 
distinction  between  the  perceptions  acquired  from  common  and  from  the 
special  sensations,  which  has  latterly  been  much  insisted  00,  both  bj 
metaphysical  and  physiological  writers. 

Chap.  IV.  Oculo-motor  Nerve.  The  experiments  hitherto  performed 
on  this  nerve  are  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  \i 
possesses.  From  those  of  Valentin  it  appears  that  pain  is  felt  wheo  the 
nerve  is  divided ;  but  that  this  is  not  so  great  as  that  occasioned  by  sec- 
tion of  the  fifth  pair.  At  the  moment  of  section,  the  pupil  of  the  affected 
eye,  and  frequently  also  that  of  the  other,  is  strongly  contracted.  If  tbe 
animal  lives  long  enough  after  the  operation  (which,  on  account  of  the 
almost  inevitable  division  of  the  carotid  artery,  is  seldom  tbe  case,)  the 
pupil  becomes  again  dilated  and  remains  paralyzed.  No  amount  of 
light  thrown  on  the  retina  or  the  iris  occasions  its  contraction  ;  nordoei 
the  iris  ever  move  by  sympathy  with  that  of  the  other  eye.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  oculo-motor  is  the  chief  source  of  the  movements  of  tbe 
iris ;  but  it  will  be  hereafter  shown  not  to  be  the  only  spring.  The  other 
functions  of  the  nerve  maybe  best  examined  by  removing  the  brain,  tnd 
applying  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  to  the  trunk.  Its  influence  on 
the  pupil  then  becomes  very  evident.  The  eyeball  is  at  the  same  tine 
rapidly  rotated  inwards,  more  rarely  inwards  and  upwards,  and  mofe 
rarely  still  downwards.  Motion  of  the  upper  lid  is  very  seldom  seen; 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  injury  which  the  fibres  of  the  levator 
palpebree  have  sustained  by  the  operation.  The  general  motor  functioDS 
of  this  nerve  are  sufficiently  well  established  by  cases  of  paralysis  in  mtn. 
When  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  is  considered,  in 
connexion  with  the  actions  of  the  different  muscles  it  supplies,  it  mil 
appear  probable  that  they  possess  various  endowments.  The  superior 
branch  derives  additional  sensory  fibres  from  the  naso-ciliary  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  (fifth  pair) ;  and  in  this  manner  the  sensory  endowments 
of  this  division  of  it  are  probably  increased.  The  sensory  endowments 
of  the  seventh  pair  will  be  shown  to  be  entirely  derived  from  anastomosis 
with  the  fifth  and  cervical  nerves ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  simi- 
lar connexion  appears  to  exist  between  the  anteiior  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  (See  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  547.) 
This  superior  branch  of  the  oculo-motor  supplies  the  superior  rectus  and 
levator  palpebrse  ;  the  action  of  which  appears  to  be  of  a  purely  voIud- 
tary  character.  The  inferior  branch  supplies  the  internal  and  infisrior 
recti  and  the  inferior  oblique,  and  also  the  iris.  Now  the  motioDS  of 
the  iris  are  altogether  automatic  or  reflex.  Some  have  r^^rded  then 
as  in  a  degree  voluntary ;  but  the  so-called  voluntary  contraction  of  tbe 
pupil  is  always  connected  with  some  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyebalL 
The  inferior  oblique  appears  to  have  an  almost  solely  involuDtary  action; 
by  it  is  performed  the  rotation  of  the  ball  upwards  and  inwards,  which  is 
observed  to  take  place  during  sleep,  the  internal  rectus  perhaps  assistioff* 
The  pupil  is  at  the  same  time  contracted  ;  and  this  also  happens  if  eiot 
eyeball  be  rotated,  by  an  effort,  towards  the  inner  canthut.  Bat  the 
pupil  is  not  contracted  when  the  eye  is  voluntarily  rotated  apwards;  90 
that  the  action  of  the  iris  is  evidently  dependent  upon  the  inrerior  rttlitf 
than  upon  the  superior  branch  of  the  oculo-motor ;  and  it  is  only  by  iflcfc 
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an  impulse  transmitted  along  the  former,  as  will  also  excite  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ball  which  it  supplies,  that  the  so-called  voluntary  move- 
meot  of  the  pupil  can  be  produced.  It  is  apparently  by  this  branch  only 
that  the  reflex  actions  are  performed,  which  are  excited  by  impressions 
transmitted  through  the  optic  nerve  and  fifth  pair.  This  view  of  the  some- 
what antagonistic  functions  of  the  two  branches  is  supported  by  the  symme- 
trical distribution  of  the  muscles.  The  rectus  externus,  supplied  by  the 
lixth  pair;  the  rectus  superior,  supplied  by  the  superior  branch  of  the 
third;  and  the  obliquus  superior,  supplied  by  the  fourth  pair, — are  all,  in 
Professor  Valentin's  estimation,  purely  voluntary  muscles.  Whilst  the 
rectus  internus,  rectus  inferior,  and  obliquus  inferior,  supplied  by  the  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  third,  are  more  or  less  automatic  in  their  action,  the 
irii  being  entirely  so.  These  may  be  likened  to  the  flexors,  whilst  the 
three  voluntary  muscles  perform  the  part  of  extensors. 

Chap.  v.  Pathetic  Nerve.  The  course  of  this  nerve  within  the  cranium 
renders  experiment  upon  it  difficult;  and  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  whether  any  pain  is  felt  by  the  animal  when  it  is  divided. 
Of  its  motor  action  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  may  be  most  readily 
demonstrated  by  removing  the  brain  and  irritating  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve.  The  eyeball  is  then  rotated  downwards.  The  character  of  this 
novement  is  discussed  along  with  that  of  the  sixth  pair,  to  which  we 
ihll  next  proceed,  with  the  view  of  bringing  together  all  which  relates 
lo  the  motions  of  the  eyeball. 

Chap.  vii.  Abductor  Nerve.  Experiments  upon  animals  and  ob- 
lervation  of  cases  of  paralysis  in  man  leave  no  doubt  that  the  sixth  pair 
of  nerves  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  motor,  and  that  its  action  is  confined 
to  the  external  rectus.  The  course  of  this  nerve  within  the  cranium 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  determine  by  experiment  whether  or  not 
it  contains  any  sensory  fibres;  but  if  any  exist  in  it,  they  are  probably 
very  few  in  number.  The  muscle  which  this  nerve  supplies  appears  to 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Tlie  following  classification  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  and  the 
Mcceeding  remarks  are,  we  think,  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  being 
fiien  in  full : 

"The  reeular  conjoint  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  rather  harmonic  than 
^mmetrieai.  The  varieties  which  they  present  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
dwei:  I.  One  eye  it  rotated  inwardt,  the  other  outwards.  Here  the  internal 
itetos  of  one  eye  and  the  external  rectus  of  the  other  are  put  in  action.  2.  Both 
qddb  are  etevated  by  the  contraction  of  the  superior  recti.  3.  Both  are  de- 
fnmd.  This  is  at  first  effected  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  inferior  recti 
iloae,  bat  if  the  movement  go  beyond  a  certain  point  the  eyes  are  rotated  in- 
vwds,  showing  that  the  internal  recti  are  also  in  action.  4.  Both  are  drawn 
^tfy  inwards  and  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus,  joined 
citber  with  the  inferior  rectus  or  the  superior  oblique.  5.  One  eye  it  rolled 
^fwerds  and  outwards,  the  other  upwards  and  inwards.  In  this  case  the  rectus 
Rperior  of  both  eyes  acts  with  tne  external  rectus  of  one  and  the  internal 
netas  of  Ike  other.  6.  One  eye  is  drawn  downwards  and  outwards,  the  other 
dpwwawiii  and  inwards;  the  inferior  rectus  acting  in  both  with  the  external 
netas  of  one  and  the  internal  of  the  other.  All  these  movements  may  be 
vokatarily  performed  by  man ;  there  are  two  others  which  he  cannot  directly 
pcribrm  br  ao  act  of  the  will,  the  one  occurring  daring  sleep,  the  other  when 
M  oMcct  IS  broiu^t  very  near  the  eyes.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  7.  Both 
9wi  9r€  rotated  upumds  and  inwards  by  the  action  of  the  inferior  ohUi\VL^, 
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aituted  perhaps  by  the  internal  rectus.  In  the  other,  8.  Each  ^  is  dirtcttd 
inwards  by  the  interior  rectus,  conjointly  with  the  superior  or  inKrior  rectus; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  most  complete. 

"Hence  it  follows:  1.  There  is  one  movement  amongst  all  theae,  wbicb  i 
at  the  same  time  harmonic  and  symmetrical,  the  elevation  of  the  eyeball  by  i 
superior  rectus.    The  depression  of  it  by  the  inferior  rectus  is  ao  in  the  firsi 

instance;  but  when  the  eyes  are  rotated  inwards  the  motion  loses  its  harmony ^ 

though  it  is  still  symmetrical.    2.  All  the  regular  motions  of  tbe  ball  wbicf^ 
are  harmonic,  but  asymmetrical  (as  in  class  1),  are  effected  by  a  contractio 
of  one  of  the  muscles  formerly  specified  as  voluntary,  and  one  which  it  parti 
automatic.    3.  Two  voluntary  muscles  whose  actions  will  produce  want  ^^  ^ 
harmony  between  the  eyes  (such  as  the  superior  rectus  and  superior  oblique^ 
cannot  be  made  to  contract  together.    4.  Two  automatic  muscles  whose  actif^^} 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  eyes  may  be  contracted  together,  as  in  class^.^ 
7  and  8;  in  the  first  case  the  action  cannot  be  voluntarily  produced;  io  tbe 
second  it  may  be,  but  becomes  more  decided  when  the  internal  rectus  is  aasist^c/ 
by  the  inferior  than  when  the  action  of  the  superior  is  conjoined  with  it.    [We 
are  disposed  to  question  whether  this  movement  is  voluntary;  it  seems  to  tig 
to  require  an  object  to  which  the  eyes  may  be  directed.]    5.  Voluntary  squinc- 
ing  (lusciatio)  is  performed  by  those  muscles  onl?  whose  action  is  chiefly  aoto- 
matic ;  as  a  result  of  disease  (when  not  depending  upon  lesion  of  the  iris  or 
retina)  it  is  mostly  caused  by  the  automatic  muscles. 

"  From  these  data,  the  following  account  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  mir 
be  given.  In  each  eye  of  man  and  animals  there  are  two  opposed  problems  to 
be  reconciled.  On  the  one  hand,  symMietrical  muscles  should  exist,  as  in  oikr 
parts  of  the  body.  Go*,  ne  other,  the  movements  should  not  be  symmetriai 
but  harmonic.  Again,  some  of  the  movements  of  tbe  eyeball  must  be  ToloDtarf» 
whilst  others  depend  upon  various  affections  of  the  retina.  To  the  foraer 
objects  the  external  muscular  circle  (consisting  of  the  rectus  superioriod 
extemus  and  the  obl'uiuus  superior)  is  destined;  and  to  tbe  latter  tbeintenial 
muscular  circle  (comprehending  the  rectus  inferior  and  intemus  and  the  ob- 
liquus  inferior).  The  pupil  is  dilated  by  the  voluntary  circle  [we  do  not  m 
the  evidence  of  this];  and  contracted  by  the  automatic.  The  former  com-  ^—'-^ 
sponds  with  the  extensors,  and  the  latter  with  the  flex(»rs,  and  is  hence  dor 
readily  caused  to  contract,  both  in  health  and  disease.  But  the  several  moscb 
belonging  to  one  circle  are  respectively  opposed  by  others  in  the  second  cirde; 
and  harmonic  motion  always  results  from  the  action  of  a  muscle  of  tbe  vdu- 
tary  circle  on  one  side  and  of  the  automatic  on  the  other.  Hence  we  see  why 
this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscles  should  constantly  exist.  Nor  is  tk 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  less  elucidated  by  this  view.  It  is  evident  that  tke 
automatic  muscles  should  derive  their  power  from  the  same  source  as  thit 
which  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  external  rectus  lad 
superior  oblique  should  have  their  own  nerves.  The  supply  of  tbe  superior 
rectus  from  the  third  pair  is  also  accounted  for,  its  action  being  barmoaioo 
with  that  of  the  levator  palpebrae,  and  these  being  the  only  two  muscles  of  tlM 
voluntary  circle  whose  action  is  accompanied  by  a  dilated  state  of  the  pvpii» 
and  which,  therefore,  would  require  to  be  connected  with  tbe  same  systea  s^ 
nerves  as  that  which  governs  the  iris/*  (pp.  30-1.) 

Chap.  vi.  Fifth  Pair.  When  tbe  trunk  of  this  nerve  is  divided  in  tke 
living  animal  (as  Prof.  Valentin  has  seen  very  successfully  accomplished 
by  Magendie)  evident  signs  of  acute  pain  are  given.  After  the  incisioa 
has  been  made  through  the  skin,  the  animal  remains  quiet  until  tU* 
nerve  is  touched,  and  when  it  is  pressed  or  divided  it  utters  doleful  crieif 
which  continue  for  some  time,  showing  the  painful  effect  Of  the  irritated 
state  of  the  cut  extremity.  The  common  sensibility  of  all  the  parti  sop* 
plied  by  this  nerve  is  entirely  destroyed  on  the  affected  aide.    The  j»^ 
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cs  not  hang  loosely,  because  it  is  partly  kept  up  by  the  muscles  of 
i  other  side;  but  it  falls  in  a  slight  degree,  and  its  moveaients  are 
}Q,  when  carefully  observed,  to  be  somewhat  oblique.  If  the  trunk  be 
'ided  on  each  side,  the  whole  head  is  deprived  of  sensibility,  and  the 
imal  caries  it  in  a  curious  vacillating  manner,  as  if  it  where  a  foreign 
dy.  If  the  anterior  branch  only  be  divided,  all  the  parts  supplied  by 
are  found  to  have  lost  their  sensibility,  but  their  motions  are  unim- 
ired.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  second  branch.  But 
the  third  branch  be  divided,  the  jaw  droops,  as  just  stated;  and 
itation  of  the  trunk  will  produce  convulsive  contraction  of  the  masti- 
tor  muscles.  When  the  whole  nerve  or  its  anterior  branch  is  divided 
rabbits,  the  pupil  is  extremely  contracted,  and  remains  immoveable. 
It  in  dogs  and  cats  and  pigeons  it  is  dilated.  The  pupil  of  the  other 
e  18  scarcely  affected,  or  if  its  dimensions  be  changed,  it  soon  returns 
its  natural  state.  The  changes  in  the  eyeball  consequent  upon  sec- 
m  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  have  been  described  by  Magendie,  have  been 
10  observed  by  Valentin.  He  states  that  their  commencement  may 
i  noticed  before  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation. 
U  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  pathological  observations  on  the 
iman  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  ophthalmic  branch,  all  experiments  and  pathological 
)tenrations  concur  in  attributing  to  it  sensory  endowments  only.  The 
ily  apparent  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  naso- ciliary  branch,  since 
lere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  long  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion 
id  the  long  ciliary  nerves  possess  motor  powers-  But  these,  as  will  be 
sreafter  seen,  are  derived  from  another  source, — the  sympathetic  nerve, 
be  same  may  be  said  of  the  superior  maxillary  branch  considered  in 
self;  but  its  connexions  with  other  nerves,  through  the  spheno-palatine 
inglion  and  its  anastomosing  twigs,  introduce  other  kinds  of  primitive 
bret  into  it.  These  connexions  are  minutely  described  by  Valentin. 
The  inferior  maxillary  branch  is  the  only  one  which  possesses  motor 
I  well  as  sensory  endowments  from  its  origin ;  but  its  different  subdi- 
iiions  possess  these  endowments  in  varying  proportions,  as  Valentin 
lumi  io  much  detail.  Sir  C.  BelFs  views  of  the  special  character  of 
le  motor  portion  as  a  nerve  of  mastication,  are  fully  borne  out  by  his 
esearches.  The  function  of  the  lingual  branch  will  be  discussed  with 
lat  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal. 

The  general  analogy  of  the  fifth  pair  with  the  spinal  nerves  is  sufiici- 
Btly  evident.  Yet  there  are  several  important  points  of  difference. .  For 
1  the  spinal  nerves,  after  the  conjunction  of  the  two  roots,  the  branches 
ito  which  the  trunk  divides  have  mixed  endowments,  both  the  anterior 
nd  posterior  spinal  nerves  being  at  the  same  time  motor  and  sensory, 
lot  in  the  fifth  pair,  the  anterior  divisions  (corresponding  with  the 
aterior  spinal  branches)  are  purely  sensory,  and  remain  so  until  they 
cqaire  motor  properties  by  inosculation  with  the  facial.  Moreover  the 
vanches  of  the  third  division,  which  in  the  first  instance  possess  a 
Bixed  function,  often  lose  their  motor  fibres  in  their  course,  and  become 
mtirely  sensory.  The  three  branches  of  the  sensory  division  are  united 
Vv  a  plexus,  as  are  also  the  second  and  third  by  themselves.  This 
fKufenn  arrangement  finds  no  analogy  in  the  spinal  nerves;  the 
jpsction  of  whose  anterior  and  posterior  roots  is  only  represenUd  vck 
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the  fifth  pair  by  the  imperfect  union  of  the  sensory  and  motor  di?isiot^ 
of  the  third  branch  in  the  plexus  of  Santorini  and  Girard.  All  tli 
subdivisions  of  this  branch  are  from  their  commencement,  of  a  miz.%| 
function  ;  and  it  is  here  therefore,  and  not  with  the  whole  of  the  fifei^ 
pair,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  analogy  with  the  spinal  nerves  a« 
existing. 

Chap.  viii.    Facial  Nerve.    That  this  nerve  is  solely  one  of  motion, 
as  maintained  by  Bell,  has  been  more  lately  denied  by  Arnold  and  otben, 
who  have  maintained  that  it  both  possesses  motor  endowments,  aod 
arises  by  a  double  root.     The  latter  assertion  is  quite  fallacious ;  the 
former  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.    Valentin  found  that  the 
only  way  to  divide  the  seventh  pair  within  the  cranium,  without  lo 
much  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  other  nerves  as  to  render  the  experi- 
ment   useless,   was  to   remove  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  bony 
covering.     In  this  way  he  ascertained  that  the  animal  gave  no  sign  of 
pain  when  the  facial  nerve  was  touched  or  divided ;  although  it  uttered 
violent  cries  when  the  roots  of  the  vagus  were  touched.     By  this  it  wai 
demonstrated  that  the  facial  at  its  origin  contains  no  sensory  fibres' 
The  numerous  anastomoses  which  it  undergoes  before  its  exit  from  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen  are  minutely  described  by  Valentin,  who  traces 
microscopically  the  course  of  the  individual  6bres  from  one  nerve  into 
another ;   but  his  details  would  be  out  of  place  here,  though  no  culti- 
vator of  physiological  anatomy  ought  to   neglect   them.      That  the 
facial  nerve,  when  about  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
possesses  some  degree  of  sensibility,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  bj 
Bell,  and  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  subsequent  experimenters; 
and  some  have  attributed  it  to  anastomosis  with  other  sensory  nenres, 
especially  the  fifth.     Eschricht  and  Lund   endeavoured  to  determine 
this  by  laying  bare  the  portio  dura  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo-maitoid 
foramen,  and  then  dividing  the  trigeminus  at  the  base  of  the  skull.   It 
was  then  found  that  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  anterior  to  the  auditory 
foramen  was  entirely  extinguished,  whilst  posteriorly  it  remained.    It 
may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  sensibility  observed  in  the  nortio 
dura  depends  on  anastomosis  with  the  fifth;  that  which  remained  m  the 
back  part  of  the  head  being  derived  from  the  cervical  nerves.     Paoim 
also  proved  that,  if  the  seventh  pair  be  cut  in  a  horse  in  front  of  the 
parotid  gland,  signs  of  pain  are  given ;  but  that  if  the  gland  be  dissected 
from  over  it,  so  that  it  may  be  divided  before  its  anastomosis  with  the 
fifth,  no  indication  of  sensibility  is  then  given.  Several  such  anastomosei 
appear  to  take  place ;  the  degree  of  each  varying  in  different  animalSt  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  propositions  as  to  the  seosi- 
bility  of  the  several  branches  of  the  vagus.     However,  the  fact  that 
whatever  sensibility  it  may  possess  is  derived  by  its  anastomoses  with 
other  nerves  appears  fully  established.     The  account  given  by  Valeotia 
of  its  motor  functions  corresponds  almost  entirely  with  that  of  BeH. 
He  considers  it  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  motor  nerve 
of  the  face,  that  the  expression  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  its 
integrity,  and  that  all  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  mouth  and  nose 
are  performed  through  this  channel ;  those  of  mastication,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  entirely  due  to  the  third  division  of  the  fifUi  pair.    Hi* 
testimony  is  valuable,  being  evidently  the  result  of  a  very  detailed  aid 
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carefal  examination  of  the  question ;  but  there  is  no  such  noYelty  in  the 
evidence  adduced  as  to  render  it  desirable  for  us  to  present  it  more 
Iblly  in  this  place. 

Chap.  ix.     Auditory  Nerve,    The  functions  of  this  nerve  are  easily 
determined  by  anatomical  examination  of  its  distribution,  and  observation 
of  pathological  phenomena.     Atrophy  or  lesion  of  the  trunk  destroys 
the  sense  of  hearing;   whilst  irritation  of  it  produces  subjective  phe- 
nomena, analogous  to  those  of  vision.     From  experiments  made  upon 
this  nerve  before  it  leaves  the  cranial  cavity,  it  appears  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  it  has  no  motor  power  whatever,  and  that  it  is  not  en- 
dowed with  common  sensibility,  the  animals  not  giving  any  sign  of  pain 
when  it  is  irritated  or  divided.     Microscopic  examination  of  this  nerve 
clearly  indicates  its  intermediate  character   between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sensory  nerves  issuing  from  the  cranium,  namely,  the  olfac- 
tive  and  optic,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.     Nucleated  globules  are  not 
found  in  its  origin,  but  they  may  be  traced  in  its  passage  through  the 
neatus  auditorius,  and  in  the  labyrinth.     The  primitive  fibres  are  not  so 
soft  as  those  of  the  olfactive  nerve,  nor  so  slender  as  those  of  the  optic ; 
Imt  they  are  softer  than  those  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.     It  forms  a 
pkxQs  with  the  facial,  to  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  optic  and 
olfactive  nerves,  but  to  which  a  similar  one  exists  in  the  glosso-pha- 
ryogeal. 

Cbap.  X.  Glosso-pharyngeal  Nerve.  The  functions  of  this  nerve, 
ti  ascertained  by  anatomical  research,  by  experiment,  and  pathological 
observation,  are  very  minutely  discussed  ;  and,  although  we  are  on  the 
whole  more  inclined  to  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Reid, 
tid  with  his  inferences  from  them,  than  with  those  of  Valentin  (which 
ooly  differ  however  in  subordinate  particulars),  we  think  it  worth  while 
to  follow  our  author  through  the  heads  of  his  argument.  He  begins  by 
remarking  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  up  to  this  point  observed  in  the 
craniai  nerves  (the  third  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  receives  the  recurrent 
braDch  of  the  superior  maxillary  being  the  only  exception),  the  glosso- 
fbtryngeal  anastomoses  freely  with  the  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and  accessory 
serves,  before  leaving  the  cranial  cavity.  The  cause  of  this  Prof.  Valentin 
considers  to  be,  that  these  nerves  are  not  cerebral,  but  belong  to  the  me- 
^•lla  oblongata,  and  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  formed  by  an  incomplete 
Metamorphosis  of  the  cervical  nerves.  A  cursory  view  of  the  distribution  of 
this  nerve  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  possesses  motor  proper- 
^,  since  several  of  its  branches  may  be  traced  into  muscles.  But  a 
■ore  careful  examination  shows  that  these  only  penetrate  the  muscles, 
isd  really  pass  on  to  be  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane,  forming 
plexuses  with  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and  the  vagus. 
Dr.  Reid'fl  experiments,  which  clearly  prove  that  the  muscular  move- 
•eots,  apparently  produced  by  stimuli  acting  through  this  nerve,  are,  in 
lealityy  of  a  reflex  character,  and  are  immediately  dependent  on  the 
{ibaryDgeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum,  are  next  adverted  to.  But  the 
^boit  certain  information  is  that  to  be  derived  from  examination  of  the 
loots  of  the  nerve.  According  to  Muller,  the  two  roots  have  cor- 
icaponding  endowments  with  those  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  one  pos- 
*(auig  ft  ganglioD  (the  superior  jugular),  and  the  other  having  the  course 
^  iU  ibres  nndistnrbed.    But^  argues  Valentin,  if  this  be  tke  e^a^^  V\i^ 
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motor  branch,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  ganglion,  would  be  th^ 
largest  of  the  two;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  glosso-pharynge^ 
possesses  any  motor  properties,  they  form  a  small  part  of  its  gener^ 
functions.    The  petrosal  ganglion  is  not  properly  accounted  for  on  tk^ 
theory,  Mliller  attributing  it  to  the  anastomosis  of  a  branch  of  the  syttj 
pathetic  with  the  glosso- pharyngeal.      But,  observes  Valentin,  otkke, 
anastomoses  of  equal  importance  take  place  elsewhere,   without  the 
formation  of  a  ganglion.     Stimulation  of  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyn. 
geal  nerve  does  not  produce  those  motions  of  the  pharynx  which  aie 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  themselves,  nor  does  it 
produce  any  muscular  movement;  whence  it  appears,  that  no  motor 
fibres  originally  exist  in  the  nerve.      The  small  amount  of  the  signs  of 
pain  exhibited  by  animals  when  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  is  irritated  or 
divided,  after  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  compared  with  those  which 
stimulation  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminus  produces,  appears  to 
prove  that  this  nerve  is  by  no  means  entirely  one  of  common  sensation, 
though  it  certainly  contains  sensory  fibres.      These  may  be  introduced 
into  it,  however,  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  and  by  the 
branch  of  the  vagus  communicating  with  the  petrosal  ganglion.     But  it 
is  probable  that  some  are  derived  from  its  own  origin.     These  communi- 
cating branches  seem  to  transmit  fibres  of  each  nerve  to  the  other ;  bat, 
on  account  of  their  slenderness  and  their  situation,  minute  examination 
of  them  is  very  difficult. 

The  important  question  next  arises,  whether  the  glosso- pharyngeal  ii 
the  nerve  of  taste.  The  experiments  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  muit 
be  performed  on  the  nerve  after  its  exit  from  the  cranium  ;  tor  even  if 
the  animal  remains  sufficiently  long  alive  after  the  roots  of  the  nerve  bare 
been  exposed,  the  disturbance  produced  by  this  severe  operation  utoo 
great  to  prevent  the  results  of  the  experiments  from  being  worthy  of  re- 
liance. For  dividing  the  nerve  as  near  its  exit  from  the  cranium  as  poi- 
sible,  Valentin  employs  the  method  of  Panizza,  whose  results  he  confims 
in  every  particular.  He  states  that,  when  the  division  of  the  nerve  hai 
been  complete,  the  sense  of  taste  seems  altogether  destroyed.  Dogs  will 
take  decoction  of  colocynth,  and  other  nauseous  ingredients  mixed  in 
their  food,  without  any  appearance  of  dislike,  although  after  a  fast  of 
two  days  an  uninjured  dog  will  reject  with  disgust  that  which  has  but  a 
slight  admixture  of  the  same.  But  if  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the 
nerve  on  either  side  remains  undivided,  enough  sense  of  taste  still  re- 
mains to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  food,  and  the  excitement  of  refiex 
motions  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  From  such 
experiments  it  is  concluded  by  Valentin  that  the  glosso- pharyngeal  is  the 
special  nerve  of  taste  as  well  as  that  which  communicates  nauseating  in* 
pressions,  and  which  stimulates  the  reflex  actions  resulting  from  them. 
In  the  two  latter  particulars,  the  results  of  Dr.  Reid^s  experiments  (which 
he  only  quotes  at  second  hand  from  Tlnstitut)  fully  bear  out  his ;  but  we 
cannot  see  that  he  brings  sufficient  evidence  of  the  former.  Of  one  veij 
important  function  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, — the  conveyance  « 
those  impressions  from  the  fauces  which  excite  the  reflex  movements  of 
deglutition,  and  which  do  not  appear  necessarily  to  involve  sensation, he 
takes  no  notice.  This  has,  we  think,  been  fully  established  by  Dr.  Reid'* 
experiments ;  and  the  small  amount  of  sensibility  evinced  when  the  nff^ 
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irritated,  is  thus  fully  accounted  for,  without  having:  recourse  to  the 
ipposition  that  the  bulk  of  the  nerve  is  a  conductor  of  special  sensory 
ipressions. 

The  question  how  far  this  is  also  a  nerve  of  taste  partly  turns  upon 
e  function  attributed  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which 
dentin  next  discusses  at  much  length.  This  he  regards  as  nothing  more 
an  a  nerve  of  common  sensation ;  and  he  states  that,  afler  complete 
ction  of  it  on  both  sides,  the  sense  of  taste  remains  unaffected ;  whilst, 
1  the  other  hand,  irritation  of  the  trunk  evidently  causes  very  severe 
lin.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  his  experiments  as  by  any  means 
ifficient  thus  to  determine  the  question.  They  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fined  in  ignorance  of  those  of  Dr.  Alcock,  who  arrived  at  very  different 
swlts,  this  gentleman  inferring  from  them  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fth  pair  ministers  to  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue, 
I  which  conclusion  he  is  borne  out  by  Dr.  J.  Reid.  If  these  experiments 
ltd  been  quoted  by  Valentin,  and  any  fallacies  which  they  may  contain 
tad  been  exposed  and  corrected,  we  should  have  had  some  ground  for 
tMning  to  a  decision  upon  their  respective  merits;  but  at  present,  the 
evidence  derived  from  experiment  being,  to  our  minds,  nearly  balanced, 
lie  question  is  rather  to  be  decided  by  pathological  observation,  and 
Mmination  of  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
lerre.  There  is  this  fallacy,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  Valentin's  inference 
vgarding  the  absence  of  the  gustative  sense  in  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
Ifth,  that,  although  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  sense  of  taste 
nuDains  in  some  degree  after  its  division,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
katroyed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  which  other  evidence 
iliows  to  depend  on  it  for  this  endowment.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
lie  results  of  physiological  experiment  are  here  by  no  means  certain,  we 
:annot  ag^ee  with  our  author  that  pathological  phenomena,  where  they 
tppear  to  differ  from  them,  are  to  be  thrown  to  one  side.  Though  the 
Met  in  which  the  gustative  sensibility  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue 
M  been  destroyed,  with  its  tactual  sensibility,  when  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  other  than  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  involved,  are 
bj  DO  means  rare,  he  refers  to  a  few  only,  on  which  he  thinks  that  he  can 
wow  some  doubt ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  what  is  certainly  the  more 
irequent  case,  the  loss  of  common  sensibility  whilst  that  of  taste  still 
remains,  is  a  powerful  argument  that  the  two  do  not  depend  on  the  same 
Berve.  But  this  proves  nothing  more  to  our  minds,  than  that  the  fibres 
vhich  serve  these  two  purposes  are  separate,  and  have  distinct  central 
terminations  ;  for  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  one  of  two  endow- 
Deots  of  a  nerve,  even  when  these  have  a  general  similarity,  as  tactual 
Kosibility  and  sensibility  to  temperature,  or  the  voluntary  and  sympa- 
iketic  motor  powers  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  lost  without  the  other  being 
ife:ted.  In  regard  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal nerve,  Valentin  asserts  that  it  is  not  so  completely  restricted 
to  ue  root  of  the  tongue  as  is  ordinarily  stated ;  but  that  it  sends  a 
bnnch  forward  on  each  side,  somewhat  beneath  the  lateral  margin,  which 
votcnlates  with  the  fifth,  and  supplies  the  edges  and  inferior  surface  of 
tte  tip.  It  it  quite  possible  that  these  may  contribute  to  the  gustative 
letiibility  of  these  parts ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Valentin, 

^t  the  sense  of  taste  is  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  toi^^ue  xVvxa  va^ 
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plied  by  the  glosso-pharyDgeal;  and  we  remaiD,  therefore,  in  our  pre- 
vious conclusion,  that  both  nerves  contribute  to  it,  the  lingual  branch  (v^ 
the  fiflh  having  also  a  high  degree  of  tactual  sensibility,  and  serving  aq 
an  excitor  to  the  movements  of  mastication  (when  these  are  involuotar]^ 
as  in  the  infant,  or  so  habitual  as  scarcely  to  require  the  constant  opc^ 
ration  of  the  will),  whilst  the  glosio- pharyngeal  has  little  common  aeni^ 
bility,  but  has  for  its  chief  function  to  excite,  through  the  nervo^ 
centres,  the  movements  of  the  pharynx  concerned  in  deglutition,  vomi^ 
ing,  &c. 

There  is  one  argument  on  this  subject  that  may  be  drawn  from  com. 
parative  anatomy,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed,— >thai 
of  all  the  senses  commonly  denominated  special^  that  of  taste  appesiy 
most  nearly  connected  with  common  or  ^r^nera/ sensibility ;  and  that  some 
amount  of  it  appears  to  be  possessed  by  animals  which  are  endowed  with 
no  other  special  sense.     Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  nerve  which,  issuing  from  the  cephalic  ganglion  for  the  supply 
of  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body,  corresponds  with  the  fifth  pair 
of  vertebrate  animals.      That  we  may  bring  together  all  that  relates  to 
the  tongue,  we  shall  next  proceed  to 

Chap.  xiii.  Hypoglossal  Nerve.  That  this  nerve  is  principallj 
motor  has  long  been  known  ;  but  there  has  been  less  certainty  as  to  its 
possession  of  sensory  properties.  Indications  of  pain  are  given  when 
its  trunk  is  irritated  after  its  exit  from  the  cranium ;  but  these  may  be 
supposed  to  proceed  from  its  anastomosis  with  the  cervical  nerves,  which 
probably  imparts  sensory  fibres  to  it.  But  in  rabbits,  each  trunk  passes 
out  in  two  bundles  through  separate  orifices,  and  when  the  anterior  of 
these  is  stimulated  (in  a  dead  body  still  irritable)  no  muscular  mof^ 
raents  follow,  whilst  excitement  of  the  posterior  bundle  causes  movement 
of  the  tongue.  Hence  Valentin  concludes  (without,  as  it  seems  to  as, 
that  full  proof  which  he  might  have  obtained)  that  the  anterior  fascicolos 
is  sensory,  and  that  the  hypoglossal  is  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves; 
which  is  further  indicated  by  a  slight  ganglionic  enlargement  oo  the 
posterior  side  of  its  root,  which  is  more  perceptible  in  many  of  the 
mammalia  than  it  is  in  man.  The  lingual  branches  of  this  nerve,  bow- 
ever,  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  large  share  of  sensory  endowment 
Valentin  seems  to  consider  that  all  the  movements  of  the  tongue  are 
dependent  upon  this  nerve ;  but  this  we  consider  by  no  means  esta- 
blished. It  often  happens  in  paralysis  that  the  masticatory  movements 
of  the  tongue  are  but  little  affected,  when  the  power  of  articulatioii 
is  much  injured;  and  although  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fiflh  is  principally  distributed  to  the  surface  of  the 
tongue,  we  do  not  think  that  its  participation  in  its  movements  (which 
might  be  a  priori  expected  from  its  origin  in  the  third  division  of  the 
trigeminus)  has  been  altogether  disproved.  There  is  a  curious  circam- 
stance  attending  paralysis  of  this  nerve  in  cases  of  hemiplegia, — that 
the  hypoglossal  is  not  always  palsied  on  the  same  side  with  the  facial* 
but  sometimes  on  the  other.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  origination  of 
the  roots  of  this  nerve  from  near  the  point  at  which  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  decussate ;  so  that  some  of  its  fibres  come  off  withoat 
crossing,  like  those  of  the  spinal  nerves;  whilst  others  are  transmitted  to 
the  contrary  sidci  like  those  of  the  higher  cerebral. 
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Cbap.  XI.     Par  Vagum.     We  shall  give  a  less  full  analysis  than  we 
ctherwiBe  should  have  done  of  Valentin's  account  of  the  functions  of 
this  nerve,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
]leid*8  very  full,  and  to  our  minds  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  eluci- 
dation of  them.*     His  most  important  original  observations,  however, 
ymih  his  general  conclusions,  we  shall  detail.     The  result  of  his  first  ex- 
periment is  very  unexpected.     He  states  that  at  its  roots  the  par  vagum 
possesses  no  direct  motor  power.     If  these  be  carefully  separated  from 
those  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,and  (which  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty) 
Irom  those  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  be  then  irritated,  no  move- 
ments of  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  stomach,  larynx,  trachea,  or  heart, 
can  be  seen  in  the  irritable  body  of  a  horse,  dog,  or  rabbit.    This  expe- 
riment requires  great  care;  and  various  precautions  are  mentioned,  to 
which  those  who  repeat  it  should  attend.     In  the  living  rabbit,  a  slight 
irriution  of  the  roots  of  this  nerve  appears  to  produce  great  pain,  al- 
thoagh  this  does  not  seem  to  last  so  long  as  when  the  trigeminus  is  di- 
vided.    Such  irritation  produces  muscular  motions,  when  the  part  irri- 
tated is  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres;    but  not  otherwise. 
Whence  it  is  clear  that  these  motions  are  of  a  reflex  character,  and  that 
the  nerve  possesses  tit  itself  no  motor  endowments.     The  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is  principally  or  entirely  of  a  motor 
character ;  so  that  the  idea  of  Arnold  and  Scarpa,  that  the  par  vagum 
and  spinal  accessory  are  together  analogous  to  a  spinal  nerve ;  the  one 
answering  to  the  posterior,  and  the  other  to  the  anterior  roots,  appears 
sufficiently  probable.     When  the  par  vagum  swells  into  the  jugular 
gaagliooy  an  interchange  of  fibres  takes  place  between  it  and  the  spinal 
acoeasory ;  but  many  more  fibres  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
than  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Hence  it  results  that,  of  the  branches 
into  which  the  par  vagum  subsequently  divides,  many  enjoy  a  high  de- 
gree of  motor  power ;  whilst  those  of  the  spinal  accessory  do  not  appear 
to  possess  any  great  share  of  sensibility. 

-  In  regard  to  the  pharyngeal  branch,  Valentines  opinion  coincides 
^ith  Dr.  Reid's,  that  it  is  chiefly  motor,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  the  motor 
iierve  of  the  pharynx.  He  states  that  it  seems  also  in  some  degree  a 
nerve  of  sensation  ;  for,  when  the  glosso-pharyngeals  on  both  sides  had 
been  divided,  tickling  of  the  fauces  produced  vomiting.  Nevertheless, 
he  observed,  as  Dr.  Keid  had  done,  that  the  indications  of  sensibility 
t&rded  on  pinching  the  trunk  of  this  branch,  were  very  feeble.  The 
explanation  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  power  of  conveying 
toch  impreasion  as  shall  excite  reflex  actions,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
ieosibility,  as  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
Valentin  states  that  the  anatomical  derivation  of  the  pharyngeal  branch 
harmonizes  with  his  view  of  its  chiefly-motor  function  ;  Bendz  having 
tsoertained  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  proceeds  from  the  spinal  accea- 
tory.  At  to  the  endowments  of  the  laryngeal  branches,  also,  Valentin's 
general  conclusions  agree  with  Dr.  Reid's.  He  states  that  the  superior 
laryngeal  is  especially  a  sensory  nerve,  though  it  may  have  shght  motor 
power;  but  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  almost  solely 
aacrve  of  motion,  although  perhaps  possessing  a  slight  degree  of  sensi- 
Ulit}.    And  be  seems  to  think  it  probable  that  the  movements  of  the 
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larynx,  excited  by  irritation  of  the  former,  are  in  reality  of  a  refies 
character;  but  this  he  has  not  detenniDed,  as  Dr.  Reid  has  done,  b^ 
direct  experiment.  The  branches  of  the  vagus  which  are  distributed  t^ 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  appear  to  possess  both  motor  aik^ 
sensory  functions.  The  latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  indications  o 
pain  afforded  by  the  animals  experimented  on,  when  these  branches  a«y 
irritated. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  influence  of  this 
nerve  on  the  organs  it  supplies,  Valentin  refers  to  the  contraction  of  t&e 
pupil  observed  after  division  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck,  in  those  animafe 
in  which  the  sympathetic  anastomoses  freely  with  it,  as  in  the  dog,  wbicii 
was  long  ago  observed  by  Petit,  and  recently  confirmed  by  Dr.  Reid. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  effect  is  produced  through  the  sympa- 
thetic or  through  the  vagus.  Valentin  states  that,  if  the  inferior  ganglion 
of  the  latter  be  removed,  in  black  rabbits,  a  decided  contraction  is  pro- 
duced ;  though  a  less  manifest  effect  is  produced  in  white  rabbits,  by  di- 
vision of  both  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  lower  down  in  the  neck.    Od 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Reid  states  it  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the 
cat  (in  which  animal  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  are  easily  separated  in 
the  neck),  that  section  or  even  compression  of  the  sympathetic  instantij 
produced  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  whilst  injury  of  the  par  vagum  wu 
followed  by  no  such  effect.     Valentin  states  that  the  signs  of  sensibility 
given  by  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vagus  are  very  indistinct,  when  the 
animal  has  previously  suffered  much  pain ;  and  in  this  way  the  contn- 
dictory  results  obtained  by  experimenters  may  probably  be  accounted 
for. 

That  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  the  cardiac  branchei 
of  the  vagus,  Valentin  states  that  he  has  obtained  distinct  evidence; 
convulsive  actions  being  excited,  after  the  regular  movements  have 
ceased,  by  irritating  the  cervical  portion  of  the  nerve  (the  result  of  thii 
experiment,  however,  being  much  influenced  by  the  mode  of  death).  But 
this  subject  will  be  further  considered  when  the  functions  of  the  sympe- 
thetic  are  enquired  iuto.  Passing  over  the  special  influence  of  this  nerve 
on  the  larynx,  as  having  been  much  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  by 
Dr.  Reid,  we  come  to  the  connexion  it  has  with  the  functions  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  The  mucous  surface  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  appears 
(according  to  Valentin)  to  be  endowed  with  some  degree  of  sensibility 
by  branches  of  the  inferior  laryngeal ;  and  he  remarks  that  reflex  move- 
ments may  be  more  easily  excited  by  irritating  the  surface  thau  by  stioa- 
lating  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  which  corresponds  with  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  general  law  of  the  excito-motor  system.  He  has  seen  also  dis- 
tinct contractions  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea  produced  by  irritating  this 
trunk  in  a  rabbit ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  pulmonary  plezos 
accompanying  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi  has  a  similar  influence 
upon  their  diameter.  No  such  movements  can  be  »een  however  in  the 
horse.  As  to  the  influence  of  this  nerve  on  the  respiratory  process,  we 
find  nothing  new.  All  the  changes  consequent  upon  section  of  it  he 
attributes  (as  we  think,  with  perfect  justice)  to  the  insufficient  introduc- 
tion of  air  into  the  lungs.  But  the  source  of  this  deficiency  he  sedES  | 
for  in  the  diminution  of  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;  and  he  quotas  froa  ■ 
ilrnold  the  statement  that  the  number  of  respirations  is  increased  by  the 
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operatioD.     Now  Dr.  Reid  has  shown  thSt,  when  free  entrance  it  given 
to  tbe  tnu;hea,  the  usual  effects  are  still  observed ;  and  he  attributes  them 
to  diminuHon  in  the  number  of  the  respiratory  movements,  which  he 
Gonsiders  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  partial  interruption  of  com- 
■nanication  between  the  lung^  and  medulla  oblongata,  so  tnat  the  trans- 
laissioQ  of  the  necessary  stimulus  is  cut  off;  and  he  points  out  the  cause 
of  the  idea  that  these  movements  are  increased  in  frequency,  which 
many  observers  have  entertained,  as  he  himself  did  in  the  first  instance. 
In  order  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  par  vagum  on  the  function 
of  digestion,  Valentin  remarks  that  we  must  examine  three  different  con- 
ditions:  1,  its  connexion  with  the  movements  of  the  pharynx,  oesopha* 
gas,  and  stomach ;  2,  its  influence  on  the  secretion  of^the  gastric  juice ; 
3,  the  variation  which  the  supply  of  the  stomach  with  imperfectly  arte- 
mlised  blood  will  produce.     In  his  opinion,  the  movements  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube  are  directly  affected,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  unaltered, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  blood  indirectly  produced,  by 
section  of  the  par  vagum.    In  regard  to  the  first  point,  his  experiments  are 
not  sufficiently  full,  no  attempts  having  been  made  by  him  to  discover  how 
far  the  motions  of  the  oesophagus  result  from  a  reflected  stimulus  operat- 
ing through  thb  nerve.   This,  mdeed,  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted, 
in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  its  branches  upon  the  muscular  pa- 
rietes ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Reid,  it  would  appear  that  tnis 
inflaence  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  varies  in  different 
animals,  and  that  the  contractions  occurring  below  this  result  from  the 
Atct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibres.     Valentin  states  that  the  infiu- 
^ce  of  the  par  vagum  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  has 
heen  assertea  by  some  experimenters  and  denied  by  others,  may  be  most 
distinctly  demonstrated  in  the  rabbit.     The  experiment  is  less  likely  to 
■nooeed,  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  is  soon  lost  afler  death, 
thould  be  already  on  the  wane,  and  if  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  should 
he  performed  too  high  up.    The  result  is  seldom  wanting,  when,  in  a 
■lewly-killed  animal,  the  nerve  is  irritated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
Or  in  the  thorax.     He  further  states  that  the  par  vagum  appears  to  be 
the  senaory  nerve  of  the  stomach,  communicating  the  impressions  which 
prodoce  the  sense  of  hunger  or  of  satiety.     Dr.  Reid's  experiments,  how- 
ever, show  that,  though  this  is  not  improbably  true,  there  is  some  other 
tource  of  huneer ;  as  animals  who  have  sustained  section  of  the  nerve  on 
hoch  aides  will  eagerly  take  food,  if  they  have  not  received  too  great  a 
ihock  from  the  operation.     That  when  this  is  the  case,  however,  no  feel- 
ing of  satiety  is  experienced  when  the  stomach  is  loaded,  Valentin  con- 
dodet  from  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Baglivi,  Legallois,  and  others; 
iHit  be  states  that  it  may  be  best  seen  in  puppies,  who,  after  the  opera- 
tion, will  take  three  times,  and  even  more,  the  same  quantity  of  milk  as 
Uninjured  individuals  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  abdomen  is  greatly 
iKstended.     He  considers  it  also  sufficiently  proved  that  vomiting  may 
Uke  place  as  a  reflex  action,  excited  through  the  sensory  portion  of  this 
^erve;  although  it  may  be  produced  also  in  other  ways. 

That  the  par  vagum  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

iniee,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Valentin 

ttms;  not  so  much,  however,  from  his  own  experiments,  as  from  those 

oCArsold,  Broikghton,  and  others.    On  this  point,  however,  the  experi- 
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ments  of  Dr.  Reid  have  left  little  to  wish  for.     Its  immediate  influence 
upon  the  function  of  digestion ,  therefore,  he  regards  as  confined  to  the 
movements  of  the  stomach,  by  which  that  incorporation  of  the  gastric 
j  uice  with  the  whole  mass  of  food  is  effected,  which  is  essential  to  its  so- 
lution.     He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  animals  may  live  for  a  coo- 
siderable  length  of  time,  and  digest  enough  food  for  their  noorishmenti 
after  complete  section  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  as  Dr.  Reid  ascer- 
tained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  motor  influence  of  the  par  vagnm 
OD  the  stomach,  as  on  the  oesophagus,  varies  in  different  animals;  and  that 
in  some,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  may  be  nearly  independent  of  it| 
though  capable  of  being  influenced  by  it.    We  cannot  but  reeard  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  of  any  nervous  infloenoe  as  a 
point  now  fully  established,  as  far  as  the  par  vagum  is  concerned ;  aod 
we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  doomed  to  see  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  often- 
quoted  experiment  transcribed  from  one  work  to  another  as  an  esut- 
blished  fact,  just  as  if  it  had  not  been  proved  to  be  of  no  value  whatem. 
Verily,  there  are  as  many  false  facts  as  false  theories  in  physiology !  On 
the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  Valentin  does  not  think  that  the 
par  vagum  has  any  direct  action.     No  renewal  of  movement  can  be  ob- 
served, upon  irritation  of  the  nerve,  when  it  has  previously  ceased ;  and 
absorption,  as  well  as  secretion,  appear  to  be  properly  performed.    The 
inferences  deduced  from  observation  of  pathological  phenomena  in  man, 
confirm,  so  far  as  they  extend,  those  derived  from  physiological  experi- 
ment. 

Chap.  xii.  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve,  From  the  roots  of  this  nerve, 
as  already  explained,  all  the  motor  properties  of  the  par  vagum  appear 
to  be  derived ;  no  indications  of  sensation  can  be  obtained  by  irritating 
them.  When  the  external  branch  of  this  nerve  is  irritated,  the  trapezins 
and  sterno-mastoideus  are  thrown  into  action,  as  remarked  by  several 
observers,  and  some,  though  not  violent,  indications  of  pain  are  given; 
these,  probably,  depend  on  admixture  of  the  sensory  fibres  derived 
from  the  par  vagum.  In  this  respect  Valentin's  observations  coincide 
with  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  also  in  the  (act,  that  section  of  the  nene 
does  not  prevent  the  trapeaus  and  sterno-mastoideus  from  sharing  in  the 
automatic  movements  of  respiration,  which  Sir  C.  Bell  imagines  to  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Chap.  xiv.  Phrenic  Nerve,  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  establid«d 
that  this  is  the  sole  motor  nerve  of  the  diaphragm,  and  acts  upon  it  alone. 
The  movements  of  the  heart  and  stomach,  which  have  been  described  as 
resulting  from  stimulation  of  this  nerve  by  galvanism,  have  not  bees 
witnessed  by  Valentin,  although  carefully  looked  for  in  a  great  number 
of  trials.  Moreover,  no  movements  can  be  produced  in  the  diaphrapa 
by  irritating  the  vagus  or  sympathetic  nerves ;  so  that  its  action  vrosUi 
seem  to  depend  on  the  phrenic  alone.  There  is  reason  to  think  thattUi 
nerve  contains  sensory  as  well  as  motor  fibres ;  signs  of  pain  being  gives 
when  it  is  cut  or  compressed. 

The  Second  Book  is  devoted  to  the  Sympathetic  system;  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  is  briefly  discussed  in  the  Jirst  chapter.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  most  other  physiologists,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  systan 
complete  in  itself,  but  as  entirely  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal ;  iV 
inost  prominent  difference  from  the  branches  of  that  system  being  the 
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repetition  of  its  ganglia,  so  that  the  ganglionic  influence  is  commanicated 
to  tbe  fibres  several  times  in  their  course.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  this  distinction  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  analogue  of  the 
cerebro-spioal  system  in  articulated  animals,  in  which  there  is  a  similar 
repetition  of  ganglionic  centres — these  being  continuously  united  in  the 
spinal  cords  of  vertebrata.  As  in  the  ganglia  of  other  nerves,  so  in  those 
of  the  sympathetic,  nucleated  globules  are  seen,  which  are  surrounded 
by  sheaths  of  their  own,  and  are  either  superposed  on  the  bundles  of 
fibres,  or  are  dispersed  through  the  plexus.  Their  sheaths  are  prolonged, 
with  certain  fibres  peculiar  to  them,  amongst  the  primitive  nervous  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  ganglion.  But,  according  to  Valentin,  these  pecu- 
liar fibres  are  not  nervous,  as  maintained  by  Remak  and  MUller. 

Chap.  ii.  On  the  Motor  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  These 
may  be  ascertained  by  experiment,  not  so  well  on  the  living  body  as  on 
the  dead  body  still  irritable.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  fibres  trans- 
mitted from  the  cerebro-spinal  system;  and  they  may  be  reduced  to 
laws  as  definite  as  those  which  govern  the  movements  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  But  as  the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve  may  be  excited  to 
motion  otherwise  than  by  a  stimulus  transmitted  through  it,  experiments 
upon  its  functions  are  liable  to  the  influence  of  many  disturbing  causes, 
ind,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  frequently  repeated.  The  results  stated 
by  Valentin  have  been  obtained  by  experiments  on  more  than  three  hun- 
<fred  animals — principally  horses,  sheep,  and  rabbits;  dogs  and  cats 
being  less  employed,  not  because  the  experiments  are  the  less  successful 
in  them,  when  performed  under  the  same  conditions,  but  because  they 
nty  rapidly  lose  their  irritability  after  death. 

The  first  series  of  results  relate  to  the  vcLscular  system.  Valentin 
states  th^t,  with  certain  precautions  which  he  enumerates,  motions  of 
the  hearty  more  or  less  decided,  may  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  of  the  first  four  cervical  nerves :  also 
of  the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum,  between  the  larynx  and  thorax;  of  the 
bwest  cervical,  and  (in  a  slight  degree)  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic ;  and  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  last-mentioned  nerves  are  derived  from  the  first ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  cervical  portions  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  are 
Qoinjnred,  that  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  produces  any 
effect.  He  thinks  that  he  has  witnessed  a  distinct  contraction  of  the 
thoficie  aorta,  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  upon  irritation 
of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system;  but  upon  this 
poiot  be  does  not  speak  with  certainty. 

The  second  series  refers  to  the  digestive  system.  According  to  our  au- 
tkor,  tbe  pharynx  is  strongly  contracted  on  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the 
leeneory  and  first  two  cervical  nerves,  as  well  as  of  the  pharyngeal 
luioches  of  the  vagus.  The  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus  is  made  to 
ttatiact  peristaltically  from  above  downwards  by  irritation  of  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  rabbit,  and  of  the  sympathetic  and 
vigns,  which  are  united,  in  the  dog  and  horse;  also  by  irritation  of  the 
n>ots  of  the  first  three  cervical  nerves,  and  more  rarely  of  the  accessory. 
'^  thoracic  portion  of  the  cesophagus  is  made  to  contract  by  irritation 
of  the  lowest  sympathetic  ganglion  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  higher  cer- 
^1  ganglia,  of  tbe  oesophageal  plexus,  and  of  the  roots  of  the  lo^^t 
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cervical  spinal  nerves.     Muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach  are  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  vagus,  and  also  of  its  th<h 
racic  and  abdominal  portions;  the  lower  the  part  of  the  nerve  irritated, 
the  nearer  to  the  pylorus  do  the  effects  manifest  themselves.     Irritation 
of  the  roots  of  the  fourth,  Bflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  and 
of  the  first  thoracic  in  the  rabbit  produces  very  distinct  contractions  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  a  complete  furrow  is  evident  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  poftion  of  the  viscus;  and  the  lower  the  nerve  irritated,  tbe 
nearer  the  pylorus  do  the  contractions  extend.     Irritation  of  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  produces  the  same  effect.     Hence 
it  appears  that  the  motor  fibres  of  the  stomach  proceed  from  the  four 
lowest  cervical  and  the  first  (and  in  the  sheep  the  second)  thoracic 
nerves.     Contractions  of  the  intestinal  tube^  varying  in  place  according 
to  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  experimented  on,  may  be  excited  by 
irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves,  and  of 
the  trigeminus.     In  the  horse  and  cat,  a  distinct  peristaltic  action  of  the 
small  intestines  has  been  seen  on  irritating  the  roots  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve;  but  this  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  dog  and  rabbit,  and  Id  the 
cat  a  similar  motion  was  once  observed  on  irritating  the  roots  of  the 
accessory  nerve.     Similar  effects  to  those  obtained  by  experiments  on 
the  spinal  nerves  were  produced  by  irritation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  lumbar,  and  of  the  sacral  portions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic; also  of  the  splanchnic  branches,  and  of  the  gastric  plexus.   A 
peristaltic  contraction,  evident  though  slight,  of  the  ductus  choleScut, 
was  produced  by  irritating  the  right  splanchnic  nerve  (r.  major). 

The  movements  of  the  respiratory  system  are  produced  rather  through 
the  vagus  than  through  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  motions  of  the  uropoieiic  system  may,  like  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  of 
the  sympathetic,  which  contains  the  fibres  of  these.  A  very  distmct 
and  powerful  peristaltic  action  of  the  ureter,  proceeding  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder,  may  be  produced  by  irritating  the  abdominal  ganglia,  or 
the  roots  of  the  abdominal  spinal  nerves.  Strong  contractions  of  the 
bladder  are  excited  by  irritation  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdominal 
sympathetic,  but  especially  of  the  sacral  portion;  and  by  irritation  of  the 
roots  of  the  middle  and  in^rior  abdominal  nerves  of  the  spine.  In  these, 
as  in  former  cases,  no  effect  is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  aerres, 
unless  the  portion  of  the  sympathetic  connected  with  the  particular  organ 
is  entire. 

Of  the  genital  system,  Valentin  has  found  that  contractions  may  be 
excited  in  the  vas  deferens  and  vesiculee  seminales,  especially  in  the 
guinea-pig  at  the  time  of  heat,  by  irritation  of  the  inferior  lumbar  and 
highest  sacral  portions  of  the  sympathetic;  and  also  that  contractions  of 
the  fallopian  tubes  and  of  the  uterus  itself,  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck, 
may  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  same  nerves  as  those  which  excite  the 
rectum,  namely,  the  lower  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  of  the  spioB' 
This  contraction  was  sometimes  much  less  in  the  gravid  than  in  the  uo* 
impregnated  uterus. 

The  following  inferences  are  drawn  by  Valentin  from  these  experi- 
ments: 1.  That  all  the  parts  which  exhibit  involuntary  movement  vt 
excited  by  action,  like  voluntary  muscles,  by  stimuli  applied  to  the 
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>  which  they  are  endowed.  2.  That  from  whatever  part  of 
betic  system  their  nerves  arise,  their  actions  are  governed  by 
aws.  3.  That  the  sympathetic  system  has  the  following  re- 
I  other  nerves:  a,  its  motor  fibres  are  distributed  to  remoter 
it  body;  b,  still,  throughout  their  long  course,  there  is  no 
between  them,  so  that  definite  contractions  are  excited 
;othe  fibres  irritated,  as  in  other  nerves;  c,  that  these  motor 
fially  proceed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  that  irrita- 
r  origins  acts  through  the  sympathetic  trunks, 
irs  therefore  that,  although  any  particular  division  of  the 
c  nerve  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  complex  in  its  charac- 
ig  its  motor  fibres  from  many  different  sources,  the  ultimate 
I  of  these  fibres  is  sufficiently  simple,  so  that  each  organ  is 
upplied  from  a  certain  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  But 
iroceeding  from  the  roots  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  do  not 
le  nearest  organs,  but  are  transmitted  through  three  or  more 
the  sympathetic,  before  being  distributed  on  them.  In  this 
:roscopic  examination  fully  bears  out  the  results  of  experi- 
e  great  bulk  of  the  fibres  which  go  forth  from  one  of  the  tho- 
iominal  ganglia  come  into  it  by  the  trunk  with  which  it  com- 
nrith  the  one  above;  a  few  only  originating  in  the  ganglion 

ilts  of  his  own  experiments  are  then  applied  by  Valentin  to 
he  contradictory  accounts  of  other  physiologists,  of  which  he 
y  complete  summary.  In  doing  this,  he  adopts  a  view  sub- 
developed  more  fully,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  all- 
inal,  &c.  are  ordinarily  of  a  reflex  character,  and  that  they 
the  living  animal  excited  by  those  direst  stimuli  by  which 
>e  caused  to  take  place  in  the  dead  body,  when  cut  off  from 
;  influence.     On  the  merits  of  this  doctrine  we  shall  hereafter 

d  to  the  sensory  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  discussed 
i  chapter,  Valentin  states  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on 
inal  ganglia,  that  a  slight  irritation,  whether  mechanical  or 
oes  not  occasion  pain  immediately  after  the  abdomen  has  been 
It  that  a  more  powerful  irritation,  as  by  compression,  ligature, 

excites  not  only  pain  but  vehement  cries.  The  longer  the 
as  been  exposed  to  the  air  (of  course  within  certain  limits)  the 
ly  does  irritation  of  it  cause  pain.  The  cords  which  pass  out 
^nglia  are  not  so  readily  excited  by  slight  irritants  as  the 
vhich  enter  them,  and  the  branches  which  communicate 
e  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves  are  sensory  to  such  a  degree 
»ly  any  difference  can  be  perceived  between  them  and  the 
res  themselves.  It  is  not  as  easily  proved  with  regard  to  the 
with  respect  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
proceed  from  the  spinal  nerves;  nevertheless,  there  can  be 
t  that  this  is  the  case,  as  Valentin  clearly  shows  by  many 
,  and  to  these  are  due  all  the  sensations  which  are  referred  tp^ 

in  health  or  disease. 

ourih  chapter,  the  origin  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
riefly  treated  of.    These  he  considers,  in  opposition  lo  \.^ 
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opinion  of  most  anatomists,  to  proceed  ultimately  frokyi  the  cerebro- 
spinal system ;  and  he  does  not  recognize  the  gray  or  organic  fibres  which 
are  described  by  Remak  and  Miiller.  To  this  pomt  we  shall  retun 
hereafter,  when  we  follow  our  author  in  his  account  of  the  nucleated 
globules.  He  states  that  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  is  at  first  de* 
veloped  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  each 
vertebra  having  a  corresponding  ganglion,  but  that  a  metamorphoiii 
afterwards  takes  place,  some  of  these  disappearing  and  others  b&nf 
more  fully  evolved. 

In  the  Third  Book  are  discussed  the  laws  which  govern  the  actiou 
of  the  peripheral  nerves;  and  the  Jirst  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  ezpoii» 
tion  of  their  physiological  symmetry.  That  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  ob- 
vious enough,  but  that  of  the  cranial  is  more  recondite.  Of  these  listi 
the  vagus,  spinal  accessory,  glosso-pharyngeus,  and  hypoglossos  m 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  spinal  nerves;  and  it  is  only,  therefore, 
the  first  seven  pairs  that  can  be  properly  termed  cerebral,  llie  accosnt 
given  of  their  embryonic  development  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  and 
throws  great  light  upon  their  varieties  of  distribution  in  different  classet. 
The  three  nerves  of  special  sense  arise,  as  has  long  been  known,  from  the 
three  vesicles  which,  at  an  early  period,  indicate  the  primary  diviaioni 
of  the  encephalon.  Afterwards,  when  the  cranial  vertebrs  are  developed, 
other  nerves,  intervertebral,  are  interposed  among  them.  A  separatioo 
of  the  primitive  fibres  of  these,  however,  takes  place,  so  that  their  distri- 
bution appears  irregular.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  sensory  filMrei 
are  contained  in  the  larger  division  of  the  trigeminus;  whilst  the  loolor 
seem  to  be  chiefiy  transferred  to  the  oculo-motor  and  patheticoi. 
Again,  of  the  primary  anterior  motor  fibres,  some  form  the  small 
division  of  the  trigeminus,  whilst  others  unite  with  the  first  pair  froo 
the  medulla  oblongata  to  form  the  facial.  Hence  is  understood  the 
union  of  this  nerve  with  those  proceeding  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata in  fishes  and  some  amphibia.  In  regard  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  is  gradually  metamorphosed  (as  it  were)  from  the  medulla  spinalis, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  its  nerves  are  all  in  the  first  instance  double-rooted; 
but  that  the  motor  fibres  of  the  first  pair  unite  with  those  of  the  facial, 
whilst  its  sensory  form  the  glosso-pbaryngeal ;  whilst  the  second  and 
third  pairs  become  blended,  the  motor  portion  becoming  the  accessory 
and  the  sensory  the  par  vagum.  Our  author  lays  much  stress  on  the 
more  complete  metamorphosis  or  alienation  from  the  character  of  spinal 
nerves,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  anterior  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  and 
on  the  gradual  nature  of  this  change,  when  traced  upwards  from  the 
spinal  cord,  and  he  points  out  that,  even  of  the  special  sensory  nerves, 
the  character  of  the  olfactory  is  most  unlike  that  of  the  spinal,  whilst 
that  of  the  auditory  is  most  alhed  to  it.  He  also  notices  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  olfactory  with  other  sensory  nerves  is  grater  than  that  of  the 
optic,  and  this  last  greater  than  in  the  auditory,  and  that  the  contrary 
is  true  reg^arding  the  motor  fibres. 

The  division  of  the  body  into  vertebrae  or  rings  affects  the  formation 
and  distribution  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  of  other  parts.  According  U) 
Valentin  (who  thus  confirms  a  statement  formerly  made  on  this  point), 
the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia  seems  to  be  the  first  oentre  of  the  ne^ 
vous  system ;  the  spinal  nerves,  or  at  least  those  which  are  sabseqoeatly 
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to  beocMne  so,  rather  coming  off  from  the  sympathetic  than  from  the 
spinal  cord.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  small  cords  by  which  they  were 
DODoected  with  the  spinal  axis  become  the  true  roots,  and  those  which 
proceeded  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  shrink  into  connecting  branches. 
Some  other  very  curious  relations  between  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro- 
spinal systems  (for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original) 
ire  unfolded  by  this  kind  of  study.  Those  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
ryslem,  with  one  of  which  every  organ  of  sense  is  provided,  are  regarded 
by  Valentin  as  having  for  their  office  to  harmonise  the  motions  of  the 
external  parts,  and  bnng  them  in  relation  with  the  sensory  actions  of  the 
Hgans  themselves.  Other  kinds  of  symmetry  in  the  nervous  system 
ire  then  pointed  out ;  but  these  we  may  pass  over,  as  of  less  special 
interest. 

Crap.  ii«    0/  the  Primitive  Fibres.  That  these,  wherever  they  occur, 
MTve  only  as  conductors  of  the  agency  to  which  the  nervous  system  mi- 
aiitersy  can  now  scarcely  be  denied.    This  agency,  of  the  actual  nature 
of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing,  originates  in  the  gray  substance  of 
the  central  organs,  and  in  certain  parts  connected  with  the  peripheral  extre- 
Bities  of  the  nerves;  and  it  depends  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  sys- 
tta  with  the  vascular.    These  two  systems  are  denominated  by  Valentin 
emereio^generalia^  being  distinguished  from  other  systems  of  the  or- 
ginisai  in  this,  that  each  forms,  as  it  were,  a  whole,  possessed  of  certain 
general  properties,  which  undergo  but  slight  modification  in  the  several 
organs  to  which  they  are  distributed,  the  peculiarity  of  these  being  rather 
adipted  to  them ;  so  that  the  speciality  of  the  actions  depends  upon  the 
added  or  altered  structure,  and  not  upon  anything  peculiar  in  tne  ope- 
ntion  of  these  systems.     Such,  at  least,  we  understand  to  be  Valentin's 
idea,  which  he  refers  to  as  more  fully  developed  elsewhere.   By  the  almost 
constant  changes  occurring  in  the  nervous  system,  a  continual  action  of 
•one  kind  is  maintained,  both  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre, 
aad  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery ;  and  this  action  seems  to  be  inti- 
omtely  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  themselves,  since,  if  it 
be  interropted  for  any  length  of  time,  they  lose  their  peculiar  endow- 
aents.   Tne  peculiarity  of  the  actions  of  the  several  kinds  of  fibres  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  terminations  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, than  in  anything  in  their  own  structure ;  and  the  specialities 
of  lensory  impressions  are  probably  to  be  chiefly  referred  to  the  struc- 
tne  of  the  organs  surrounding  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves; 
Tbe  inflaenceof  the  conditions  of  the  vascular  systems  on  their  functions 
ii afterwards  pointed  out;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  points, 
kii  views  completely  correspond  with  those  which  we  ourselves  ex- 
(wessed  not  long  since.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  99.)    A  somewhat  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  primary  changes,  which  are  probably  subservient  to  o6- 
jtcHve  and  subjective  perceptions  then  follows ;  but  this  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyze,  referring  such  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
these  abstruse  metaphysico-physiological  questions  to  the  work  itself. 
As  general  laws  regarding  the  transmission  of  impressions  along  the 
aerves  are  also  enumerated ;  but  these,  also,  we  shall  pass  by,  as  not  con- 
taining anything  of  novel  interest,  though  characterized  by  great  clearness 
aad  cantion  in  generalizing. 

Qukv.  III.     On  the  Formation  of  Qanglia.     That  which  esseuUaU'^ 
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constitutes  a  ganglionic  formation  is  the  interposition  of  nacleated  glo- 
bules among  primitive  fibres,  which  have  more  or  less  of  a  plexiform  ar- 
rangement. It  isy  therefore,  erroneous  to  confound  the  gangliomc  sys- 
tem with  the  sympathetic^  since  ganglionic  formations  occur  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system,  as  well  as  in  this.  A  copious  summary  is  given  by 
Valentin  of  the  opinions  of  authors  as  to  the  functions  of  ganglia,  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own,  which  proceeds  upon  the  funda- 
mental dogma  (of  the  correctness  of  which  we  by  no  means  feel  satisBed), 
that  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  structure  are  everywhere  essentially 
the  same.  In  the  first  place,  he  remarks,  a  ganglion  does  not  produce 
any  essential  change  in  the  endowments  of  the  fibres  which  pass  through 
it ;  sensory  impressions  are  not  reflected  by  them  into  motor  impulses,  but 
the  branches  which  proceed  from  them  contain  a  much  greater  admixture 
of  fibres  than  those  which  enter.  Ganglionic  formations  are  found  almost 
exclusively  connected  with  sensory,  or  at  least  afferent  nerves.  The  na- 
cleated globules  of  the  ganglia  appear  essentially  to  correspond  with  the 
globules  of  the  gray  substance.  But  the  fibres  of  the  central  masses  differ 
from  those  of  the  peripheral  nerves  in  having  their  sheaths  more  slender 
and  more  similar  to  the  coverings  of  the  nucleated  globules,  which  in  the 
gray  substance  are  so  delicate  that  the  globules  themselves  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished,  the  whole  mass  having  a  tendency  to  form  a  soft 
colliquamentum.  In  the  peripheral  ganglia,  however,  the  colliquameotom 
is  firmer,  the  globules  can  be  easily  distinguished,  their  sheaths  are  thicker, 
and  can  be  observed  to  send  out  processes  amongst  the  primitive  fibres; 
but  there  are  among  them  several  varieties,  some  of  which  indicate  a  near 
approach  to  those  of  the  central  system.  Now,  since  the  peripheral  no* 
cleated  globules  do  not  give  rise  to  any  actions  of  their  own,  it  follows 
that  their  functions  must  be  connected  with  those  of  the  central  system; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  add  strength  to  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  fibres  which  pass  through  them,  especially  to  sensory  impres* 
sions ;  perhaps,  also,  rendering  the  motor  impulses  of  an  automatic  snd 
periodic  character  more  independent  of  the  will.  This  general  view  of 
the  actions  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  is  carried  out  into  particulars  with 
great  ingenuity,  but  we  cannot  regard  it  as  based  on  a  solid  foundation. 
The  observations  of  Remak  concur  with  those  of  Miiller  in  leading  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  nucleated  globules  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  are  re- 
lated to  a  peculiar  set  of  fibres,  termed  by  them  the  gray  or  organic;  which 
abound  in  the  sympathetic  system,  constituting,  indeed,  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  which  exist,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  cerebro-spinal,  being 
mixed  with  them  just  as  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  are  mixed  with 
the  sympathetic.  Admitting,  therefore,  all  that  Valentin  has  proved  by 
experiment  as  to  the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  are  distributed  through  the  medium 
of  the  sympathetic,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  last  has  an  independent 
action  peculiar  to  itself  (and  to  its  ramifications  scattered  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves),  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  attempted  to 
define.  This  is  the  portion  of  Valentin's  treatise  which  seems  to^ns  least 
satisfactory. 

Chap.  iv.  On  Reflex  Action.  In  tliis  chapter  we  find  a  full  som* 
mary  of  the  facts  established  by  the  late  researches  of  Dr.  M*.  Htllf 
Miiller,  Volkmann,  and  others;    which,  having  on  former  oocaiioos 
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petty  fally  discussed,  we  shall  not  now  revert  to.  In  the  opinion  of 
Valentio,  the  reflexion  of  motions  is  not  dependent  upon  sensations ;  the 
former  being  performed  by  the  spinal  cord  or  its  segments  independently 
of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat  of  sensibility.  But  he  does  not  distinctly 
avow  his  belief  in  a  separate  system  of  Bbres  appropriated  to  the  excito- 
motor  or,  as  he  denominates  it,  the  excitato-excitatorial  function ; 
although  from  his  previous  statements  respecting  the  distinctness  of  the 
endowments  of  individual  6bres,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  holds  that 
doctrine.  He  constantly  speaks,  however,  of  motor  fibres  being  excited 
by  sensory;  which,  on  his  own  showing,  is  untrue.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  physiologists  would  abandon  the  use  of  this  term,  where  the 
excitement  of  a  sensation  is  not  implied.  The  direction  of  the  fibres, — 
afferent  or  efferent — centripetal  or  peripheral, — is  in  our  minds  a  much 
better  way  of  expressing  their  general  endowments.  According  to 
Valentin,  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  canal  ar^  ordinarily  of 
a  reflex  character;  and  here  sensation  is  certainly  not  excited.  This,  our 
readers  will  remember,  is  the  doctrine  long  ago  advocated  by  Whytt. 
That  a  motor  impulse  may  be  communicated  from  the  spinal  nerves  to 
these  muscles  is,  however,  no  proof  to  our  minds  that  their  actions  are 
dependent  upon  it ;  and  it  only  points  out  the  channel  through  which,  a^ 
every  one  knows  to  be  the  case,  they  are  affected  by  particular  states  of 
mind,  or  by  conditions  of  the  general  system.  The  performance  of 
regular  movements  under  the  influence  of  direct  stimuli,  when  these  parts 
have  long  been  separated  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  analogy  of 
these  movements  with  those  exhibited  by  plants  (which  we  have  formerly 
taken  occasion  to  point  out)  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  suflicient  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Hallerian  doctrine,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
&ct,  for  such  we  esteem  it,  that  the  property  of  contractility  is  every- 
where inherent  in  muscular  fibre,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  innervation  is 
only  one  of  the  excitants  by  which  it  may  be  called  into  action. 

In  the  Fourth  Book  is  considered  the  influence  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
on  the  several  functions.    The  Jirst  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  special 

ejwAogy  of  the  senses;  and  in  this  a  summary  of  our  previous  know- 
Ige  of  the  subject  is  combined  with  many  interesting  views  of  the 
anti^or's  own ;  but  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  out  of  their 
connexion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties  is  an  extension  of 
Weber's  table  of  the  distances  at  which  two  points  can  be  separately 
distingnished  in  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Four  addi- 
tional sets  of  measurements  by  different  individuals,  varying  in  some 
particnlars  firom  Weber's  and  from  each  other,  are  given  in  a  compa- 
rative form ;  and  Valentin's  own  are  added,  with  a  column  showing  the 
mean  of  all. 

Chap.  ii.  On  Motion.  After  indicating  the  passive  organs  of 
locomotion,  Valentin  proceeds  to  consider  the  structure  which  actively 
eontribntes  to  the  performance  of  this  function — muscular  fibre.  He 
docribea  the  two  conditions  in  which  it  exists;  in  the  muscles  of  volun- 
ttry  motion  and  some  others,  the  fibres  being  composite  and  marked 
With  regular  transverse  striee ;  whilst  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  of  the  excretory  ducts  has  the  ultimate  fibres  separated 
m  irregnlarly  woven  together.  He  then  discusses  the  physiology  of 
tHMColar  action ;  and  remarks  very  truly  that  no  powerful  eoxAta^voik 
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caD  be  excited  io  muscular  fibre,  except  by  stimuli  actings  through  tlie 
nervous  system.     But  he  does  not  thence  infer,  as  many  do,  that  the 
contractility  of  the  muscle  is  dependent  upon  nervons  action;  bot 
fully  recognizes  it  as  an  inherent  power,  although  in  some  way  de- 
pendent  for  its  continuance  upon  the  integrity  of  the  portion  of  thi 
nervous  centres  with  which  the  muscle  is  connected.     On  this  point  hit 
views  appear  to  correspond  closely  with  those  recently  expressed  by 
Dr.  M.  Hall.    They  are  liable  to  the  objection  that,  as  Dr.  J.  Reidhas 
shown,  the  irritability  of  a  muscle  after  being  exhausted  may  be  nco-     4 
vered,  even  though  deprived,  by  the  section  of  its  nerves,  of  all  nerfons    '' 
agency ;    and   there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  why  thi 
peculiar  property  of  a  muscle  should  not  be  diminished  and  finally  loit 
by  the  alteration  in  its  nutrition  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  iti 
ordinary  functions,  than  why  the  same  should  happen  in  other  oigtni, 
as  it  is  very  well  known  to  do.    The  investigation  into  the  relationi  of    \ 
nerve  and  muscle  is  of  considerable  leng^,  and  contains  several  facts  of    i 
much  physiological  interest.    A  minute  comparison  is  instituted  betwsea    ' 
^he  composite  and  simple  muscular  fibres:  but  the  general  condusion-^ 
that  the  former  are  more  readily  excited  than  the  latter  by  stimuli  acting 
through  their  nerves,  and  less  readily  by  stimuli  directly  iqpplied  to 
themselves' — does  not  difier  from  that  ordinarily  maintained.  ToValentia, 
however,  is  due  the  merit  of  determining,  with  much  more  certainty  thaa 
had  been  previously  attained,  that  the  simple  muscular  fibre  am  be  ei* 
cited  to  contraction  through  the  nervous  system.     How  far  its  ordiBSit 
actions  are  dependent  upon  such  stimulation  will  be  hereafter  questioosd. 
A  remarkable  series  of  experiments  on  the  brain  and  spinal  coid  of 
the  frog  then  follows ;  having  for  their  object  to  determine  the  connexioB 
of  their  several  parts  with  the  movements  of  different  organs  of  thi 
body.    The  following  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  results:    1.  la 
the  frog,  the  motor  fibres  of  the  two  sides  of  the  medulla  obtongata 
decussate  just  before  they  arrive  at  the  fourth  ventricle ;  so  that  thf 
decussation  affects  those  of  the  base  of  the  cerebellum!    2.  Neither  die 
superior  nor  inferior  strands  (posterior  and  anterior  columns  in  man)  of 
the  spinal  cord  solely  possesses  motor  functions ;  but  when  the  forM 
are  irritated  sensations  predominate,  and  when  the  latter,  motions  an 
chiefly  excited.    3.  If  the  superior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  be  irritated 
at  the  point  at  which  the  nerves  of  either  extremity  are  given  off,  tliaC 
extremity  is  extended:  if  the  inferior  be  irritated,  the  extremity  isftexei*    j 
4.  Unless  the  irritation  is  excessive,  or  the  will  of  the  animal  IntirknMf    \ 
irritation  of  one  side  does  not  affect  the  other.     At  their  entrance  lata    i 
the  spinal  cord,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  motor  fibres  of  the    j 
extensors  pass  towards  the  superior  stratum  (posterior  column  in  man),    1 
whilst  those  of  the  flexors  are  continuous  with  the  inferior  stratum ;  but    ; 
their  course  is  found  to  be  altered,  when  they  are  examined  at  som    j 
distance  from  their  point  of  exit.    This  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  experi-    | 
ments  on  mammalia;  and  by  pathological  phenomena  in  man.     It  folly    . 
explains  the  facts  which  led  Bellingeri  to  maintain  that  the  anterior  rooii    ; 
of  the  nerves  were  for  flexion,  and  the  posterior  for  extension.    Bj    i 
Valentin  the  Bellian  view  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  is  rigonrnilj   ] 
upheld ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  account  of  the  course  of  their  fibres  in  thi   : 
spinal  cord,  that  he  differs  from  the  discoverer  of  .their  true  endowment    ; 
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ilccording^  to  Valentin,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  is  analogous  to  the 
extended  state  of  the  extremities ;  and  he  has  noticed  a  relaxation  of  the 
qiliincter  ani  in  the  frog,  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
iiritated  so  as  to  produce  extension  of  the  limbs.  Further  he  states  that 
the  peristaltic  and  antiperistaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  occurs  under 
tke  same  conditions  respectively  with  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
cxiremitiet. 

The  results  of  various  experiments  already  recorded,  on  the  relation 
cf  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  to  muscular  motion  are  then 
lUly  discussed;  and  lastly,  the  general  laws  of  involuntary,  automatic, 
•■d  voluntary  motion  are  laid  down. 

Chap.  hi.  On  Digestion,  In  this  chapter  is  considered  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  the  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ali- 
■entary  canal,  on  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  enlarged ;  and  its 
iaflaeiioe  upon  the  functions  of  secretion  and  assimilation.  That  the 
ascretions  necessary  for  digestion  are  not  checked  by  section  of  the  nerves 
kts  already  been  mentioned ;  and  arguing  from  this,  Valentin  endeavours 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  functions  of  the  solar  plexus  and  its  ramifica- 
tioBS  OD  the  glandular  system  are  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
aoiements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  contractions  of  the  ducts  of 
the  glands,  and  of  the  tonicity  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of  these. 

Chap.  iv«  On  the  Circulation.  In  this  chapter  Valentin  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart  are  performed  by  reflex 
atimnlation ;  and  that  the  ganglionic  plexus  accompanying  the  vessels  re- 
griates  their  contractions.  In  reference  to  the  first  point  he  admits  that 
the  regular  contractions  of  the  heart  removed  from  the  body,  continuing 
ftr  a  k»ng  time,  and  capable  of  being  excited  after  they  have  ceased,  is  a- 
eoosklerable  obstacle  to  his  theory;  in  our  minds  it  is  an  insuperable 


Chap.  ▼.  On  Respiration.  The  several  movements  of  respiration  are 
discassed ;  and  rightly  attributed  to  reflex  action,  capable  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  will  to  a  certain  degree :  according  to  our  author,  the 
HKvoas  system  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  chemical  changes  to  which 
these  movements  are  subservient. 

Chap,  vi .  On  the  Preparation  and  Excretion  of  Urine.  This  secretion 
afiinb  great  facilities  to  the  experimenter,  on  account  of  the  comparative 
ftcility  with  which  all  the  nerves  supplying  the  organ  may  be  destroyed 
witfaont  interrupting  the  circulation.  The  results  obtained  by  previous 
fhyikilogists  are  collated  by  Valentin ;  and  details  of  his  own  experiments 
lie  added.  By  these,  and  by  pathological  phenomena,  he  considers  it 
proved  that  the  secretion  is  not  checked  by  the  complete  cessation  of 
nervous  influence :  and  that  whatever  change  takes  place  in  its  character 
■ay  be  explained  without  the  supposition  that  nervous  agency  has  any 
met  influence  on  the  act  of  secretion.  Of  the  movements  of  the  ureters 
tad  bladder  an  account  has  already  been  given. 

Cbap.  VII.  On  Generation.  The  formation  of  the  seminal  secretion  is 
ttot  influenced  by  the  nervous  system ;  but  its  ejaculation  is  as  reflex 
Mvement  excited  through  the  spinal  nerves.  Erection  of  the  penis  and 
dtoris  are  regarded  by  Valentm  as  of  a  similar  character ;  but  though, 
whni  the  action  is  commenced  it  may  be  increased  by  reflex  stimulation 
oC  the  muflclesy  we  cannot  regard  the  afflux  of  blood  by  whicVi  \1 1&  i^\\- 
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marily  effected  as  having  any  such  cause.     The  movements  of  the  fid- 
lopian  tubes  and  of  the  uterus  have  been  already  noticed. 

Chap.  viii.     On  the  Nutrition  and  Reproduction  of  Parts.    The  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  on  these  functions  is  not  regarded  by 
Valentin  as  anv  greater  than  on  that  of  secretion.     That  they  are  af- 
fected by  it  is  clearly  proved  by  experiment  and  by  pathological  obier- 
vation ;  but  there  is  equally  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  goon, 
though  with  less  than  their  normal  regularity,  when  all  nervous  inflaeoce 
is  cut  off.     He  does  not  seem  able  to  imagine  that  such  nervous  inflaeoce 
can  consist  in  anything  but  the  power  of  exciting  motion;  and  it  is,  there* 
fore,  to  the  reflex  actions  of  the  blood-vessels,  secretory  ducts,  &c.,  that 
he  attributes  the  ordinary  agency  of  the  nerves  upon  these  functions. 
He  denies,  as  we  have  formerly  hinted,  the  existence  of  those  organic  or 
gray  fibres  which  have  been  described  by  Mullerand  Remak,  as  essen- 
tially constituting  the  sympathetic  system.     He  conceives  that  the  fiU- 
ments,  so  denominated,  are  in  reality  extensions  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
nucleated  globules,  which  are  formed  of  a  sort  of  cellular  tissue  composed 
of  primitive  fibres  interwoven  together,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
epithelium.     This  is  not  to  us,  however,  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  a^ 
count  of  them ;  and  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  believe,  with  Miiller 
and  Remak,  that  there  is  a  distinct  system  of  nervous  fibres,  to  which  the 
nucleated  globules  in  the  ganglia  are  the  centres,  specially  connected 
with  the  organic  functions,  and  designed  to  harmonise  and  blend  these 
together,  independently  of  any  direct  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
That  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  fibrei 
derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  we  can  well  believe,  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  are  the  influences  exercised  by  particular  states  of 
mind  upon  the  organic  functions,  and  how  close  must  be  the  connexion 
between  these  last  and  the  animal  functions  which  depend  upon  them  for 
their  continuance.    And  we  think  that  it  is  rather  too  much  a  mechanieal 
view  to  limit  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  production  of 
motion.     But  in  his  general  proposition  that  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  does  no  more  than  direct  and  control  the  functions  of  nutritioii} 
secretion,  &c.,  the  readers  of  this  Journal  need  scarcely  be  informed  that    | 
we  fully  participate ;  and  it  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  find  this  vie*    ^ 
adopted  by  so  high  an  authority.     The  chapter  concludes,  and  with  this 
closes  the  volume,  with  an  account  of  Valentin's  own  obseirations  oa 
the  regeneration  of  nerves, — an  occurrence  of  which  he  has  fully  satisfied 
himself,  when  the  interval  is  not  too  large,  and  the  trunk  of  sufficient 
size.     In  one  instance  a  piece  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  of  the  rabbit  was  cot 
out,  to  the  extent  of  eight  lines,  and  the  injury  was  completely  repaired 
after  two  or  three  months.     The  process  of  reproduction   is  very  mocb 
what  might  have  been  predicted  from  observation  of  the  embryonic  de* 
velopment  of  the  nervous  system.     At  first  the  space  is  filled  with  lymph, 
which  gradually  becomes  organized  into  cellular  tissue.     A  yeUoinih 
oily  substance  is  then  seen  to  exude  into  this  from  the  two  endi  of  tht 
nerve ;  and  it  permeates  the  cellular  structure  in  both  directiooSy  so  as 
to  meet  midway  between  the  ends.     Around  its  particles,  which  finally 
become  white,  the  fibres  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  seen  to  arrange  then- 
selves, — at  first  separating  it,  as  it  were,  into  fasciculi^— and  afterwaidf 
into  what  become  the  primitive  nervous  fibres. 
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Having  thus  brought  our  analysis  to  a  conclusion,  we  would  aeain  ex- 
ffett  our  conviction  of  the  gpreat  importance  of  this  work,  and  of  the 
li^  rank  which  we  think  it  ought  to  take  amongst  physiological  treatises. 
ITe  have  never  met  with  a  work  on  any  subject  in  which  so  much  ori- 
ind  matter  of  sterling  value  is  so  judiciously  mixed  up  with  the  know- 
dge  previously  obtained  from  other  sources.  With  all  but  the  most 
»ent  enquiries  prosecuted  in  this  country  (of  which  some  of  the  most 
iportant  have  been  made  public  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  his 
boars),  he  shows  himself  well  acquainted.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
idicate,  as  we  have  proceeded,  the  chief  points  on  which  we  differ  from 
im;  and  these  rather  concern  matters  of  mere  speculation ,  than  direct 
eductions  from  experiment  and  observation.  There  are  many  of  his 
fisults  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  confirmed  in  this  country ;  but, 
hen  once  fully  established,  we  trust  that  no  superfluous  animal  suffering 
ill  be  inflicted,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exhibiting  them.  There  are 
till  questions  enough  to  be  decided,  to  require  as  large  a  sacrifice  of 
0|s  and  rabbits  as  the  humane  physiologist  will  feel  at  ease  in  offering 
ipon  the  altar  of  science. 
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Iv  some  of  the  recent  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  we  have  made  it  our 
isness  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  comparative  review  of  the  progress 
id  present  state  of  opinions  and  practice  in  some  of  the  more  important 
ipartments  of  surgery  ;  we  allude  especially  to  the  subjects  of  "  inflam- 
lation,  and  ophthalmic  and  reparative  surgery,"  including  under  the 
liter  title  oar  articles  on  plastic  surgery  and  tendon-cutting.  It  is  our 
ntcot  intention  to  select  and  examine  some  of  the  less  prominent  divi- 
ioas  of  oar  art,  which,  though  they  possess  not  the  charm  of  novelty  in 
bewy  «r  practice,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  demand  at  our  hands  some 
SIcatioD  i^  the  continually  advancing  state  of  surgery.  The  subjecU 
ve propose  for  consideration  are  the  following:     1,  N«no^%  totm%  ^^ 
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wounds,  their  nature  and  treatment;  2,  the  effects  of  extreme  heat  and 
cold  ;  3,  mortification  and  hospital  gangene;  4,  erythema  and  ery- 
sipelas. 

Of  the  works  before  us,  some  are  already  well  known  to  the  profa- 
sion.  The  Manual  of  Chelius  has  passed  Uirough  several  editions,  and 
is  in  well-merited  repute  all  over  Germany  ;  indeed,  the  simple  arrange* 
ment,  lucid  style,  and  conciseness  with  which  this  excellent  surgeon 
treats  hb  subjects,  makes  it  matter  of  wonder  with  us  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  his  work  to  our  own  students  in  an  English 
garb.  Of  the  present  edition  of  Cooper's  valuable  Dictionary  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  recent  Number  of  our  Journal ;  it  offers  ao 
excellent  digest  of  surgical  information,  to  which  we  may  freely  ajppeal 
with  full  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  sources  whence  the  mibr* 
mation  it  contains  is  compiled.  Mr.  Liston's  Elements  of  Snr^ 
now  likewise  appears  before  us  in  a  second  and  enlarged  edition:  iti 
a  very  valuable  work.  As  the  work  of  M.  Vidal  is  the  most  recent  tRi* 
tise  on  surgery  that  has  issued  from  the  Parisian  press,  we  shall  sdect 
his  volumes  as  our  principal  text-book,  and  compare  the  opinions  ui 
practice  set  forth  in  them  with  those  of  hb  English  and  German  cod- 
temporaries. 

In  his  first  introductory  chapter,  M.  Vidal  considers  the  subject  of 
surgical  diagnosis,  treating  separately  of  the  several  senses,  and  the  pio- 
per  mode  of  emploving  them  in  aiding  us  in  arriving  at  a  correct  coi* 
elusion  regarding  the  nature  and  condition  of  diseased  or  injured  paiti. 
The  second  preliminary  compartment  comprises  the  subject  of  operatkwi 
in  general ;  with  some  valuable  hints  and  observations  regarding  *'  tlie 
methods  of  operating;''  "  the  time  and  place"  as  determined  by  neceoitj 
or  with  the  ability  to  make  an  election ;  *'  operations  which  shouU  be 
avoided,  and  others  which  are  performed  for  the  gratification  of  the  pa- 
tient ;"  "  the  conduct  of  the  operator  during  and  after  operations,"  Ae. 
The  various  modes  of  employing  cutting  instruments,  and  the  descriptioa 
of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  succeed ;  and  thus  the  ground  • 
cleared  for  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  treatise,  namely,  the  descrip- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  various  injuries  and  diseases  which  come  under 
the  observation  and  care  of  the  surgeon.  We  shall  pass  over  the  subject 
of  inflammation  in  general,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  tbe 
different  forms  of  wounds. 

Wounds,  Of  the  various  forms  of  wound  the  most  simple  and  tractaUi 
is  that  which  is  produced  by  a  cutting  instrument.  It  is  not  diflknltto 
account  for  the  readiness  with  which  nature  generally  undertakes  the ciit 
of  incised  wounds,  when  the  divided  surfaces  are  placed  in  contact: 
there  has  been  no  injury  or  destruction  of  texture  beyond  simple  divisioBf 
and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  thrown  off  as  dead  and  useless,  sisd 
nothing  to  be  reproduced :  in  other  words,  neither  sloughing,  ulceratioB, 
nor  granulation  with  suppuration  are  called  for,  and  the  process  of 
cure  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  reunion  of  disunited  healthy  s«^ 
faces.  This  subject  therefore  offers  but  few  points  for  remark,  except 
as  regards,  perhaps,  the  somewhat  disputed  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  reunion  takes  place.  Surgeons  are  aware  that,  howeiar 
carefully  an  incised  wound  may  be  cleansed,  even  till  the  blood  has  to  A 
appearance  ceased  to  flow,  that  still  a  layer  of  material  which  has  beea 
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ned  plastic  lymph,  ia  poured  out  by  the  vessels,  and  is  therefore  inter- 
ed  between  the  opposed  surfaces.  It  was  Hunter's  opinion  that  this 
tion  of  the  blood  became  organized,  and  served  as  a  means  of  union 
ireen  the  divided  tissues.  As  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent  opinions, 
ching^  this  division  of  our  subject,  will  be  found  in  our  review  of  the 
rars  of  Hunter,  Rasori,  and  Macartney,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with 
racting,  as  newest,  the  views  of  M.  Vidal  on  this  subject,  together 
I  his  comments  on  the  opinions  of  others,  before  proceeding  to  the 
Mistion  of  punctured  wounds. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  elongation  of  vessels  by  successive  circles,  applied  in 
ince  or  one  another,  is  too  extravagantly  unpbysiological  to  merit  a  serious 
tation.  It  is,  however,  clearly  essential  that  new  vessels  should  be  formed ; 
r,  then,  is  this  production  effected  i  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  sc- 
at for  it :  The  blood  which  is  poured  on  the  wound  resolves  itself  into  three 
ti :  one  dies,  namely,  that  whicn  is  towards  the  cut  surface,  and  subjected  to 
action  of  the  air;  a  second  part  is  converted  into  coagulable  lymph;  and 
ly,  the  third  part  is  composed  of  the  globules  of  the  blood  which  were 
It  nearly  approximated  to  the  living  flesh,  and  which  have  their  vitality : 
J  oscillate  and  move  in  the  still  uncoagnlated  lymph ;  they  pass  from  one  cut 
foee  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  already  motion,  transmission  (or 
vebange)  of  blood  between  the  two  lips  of  the  wound  before  the  appearance 
lessels.  But  tbeie  globules,  which  were  at  first  irregularly  agitated  in  the 
sdc  lymph,  then  evidence  a  mutual  attraction  for  each  other,  and  unite  into 
ft  or  less  direct  lines;  at  the  same  time  the  lymph  about  them  becomes  more 
He  and  consistent,  and  the  currents  thus  begin  to  be  protected  by  walls ;  and 
tUs  way  die  vessels  are  formed/^    (Vol.  i.,  p.  23.) 

So  much  for  M.  Vidal's  series  of  postulates,  which  are  as  lilcely  to  be 
teas  any  other  conjectural  explanation  of  that  which  has  not  and  can- 
t  he  very  well  proved  by  observation.  By  the  way,  this  does  not  aid 
io  nnrayelling  the  mystery  of  vascular  inosculation — a  point  of  difi^ 
ky  of  which  M.  Vidal  seems  not  unconscious,  for  he  adas  a  little  fur- 
er  0D»  **  For  that  purpose  (the  anastomosis),  we  must  not  consider  the 
timate  capillary  ramifications  as  formed  b^  complete  parietes ;  but  it 
necessary  to  regard  the  canals  as  losing  their  form,  their  parietes  '  fray* 
I  oat,'  and  presenting  apertures  which  approximate  to  the  structure  of 
•  vea^b  in  vegetables.'*  Mr.  listen's  explanation  of  the  same  process 
simple  and  unpretending:  *' The  vasa  Tasorum,  ramifying  on  the  di- 
kd  ends  of  the  minute  vessels,  secrete  a  substance  which  is  transformed 
to  a  set  of  minute  capillaries ;  and  these  also,  assuming  a  secretive 
tion,  produce  an  arterial  or  venous  tube,  similar  to  that  nourished  by 
eoriginal  vasa  vasorum.  By  this  process  the  lymph  becomes  well  sup- 
iid  with  blood-vessels ;  those  from  the  opposite  surfaces  meeting,  and 
idy  inosculating  with  each  odier."  We  observe  that  our  French  author 
nodes  with  Langenbeck,  and  other  eminent  surgeons  in  Germany,  in 
e  propriety  of  the  free  employment  of  the  suture  in  incised  wounds :  his 
icCnres  on  the  Academy  of  Surgery  for  condemning  them  are  rather 
rere.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might  be  employed  more 
seraUy  with  advantage  amongst  ourselves:  the  suture  is  an  innocuous 
ians  of  procuring  accurate  approximation  of  the  edges  of  incised 
ondSy  and  is  rarely  attended  with  ill  consequences,  except  from  neg- 
t  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 
The  sabject  ofpuucturMl  wounds — ^^perhaps  the  most  important^  cer- 
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tainly  often  the  most  troublesome  form  with  which  surgeons  have  t 
deal — is  not  treated  at  much  leufth,  or  very  satisfactorily,  by  either  on 
German  or  French  authors;  and  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  verypnc 
ticai  pages  of  Mr.  Liston,  to  aid  us  in  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  oft 
upon  this  subject.  A  punctured  wound  necessarily  implies  the  agenc 
of  a  penetrating  instrument;  and  the  mischief  resulting  from  such  iojor] 
where  the  weapon  is  uncontaminated  by  virus,  is  ususdly  proportiooedt 
the  size  and  depth  of  the  wound,  or  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  anothei 
The  various  wounds  which  come  into  this  category  may  be  classed  Qnd< 
three  principal  heads,  namely,  1,  punctures,  or  penetrating  wounds  i 
soft  parts  ;  2,  poisoned  punctures;  3,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  tbora 
and  abdomen.  A  priori^  one  would  scarcely  anticipate  that  there  should  I 
anything  formidable  in  a  simple  penetrating  wound,  apart  from  thelesio 
of  vessels  or  nerves;  yet  experience  teaches  the  surgeon  that  he  has  fa 
quently  more  to  dread  from  such  form  of  injury  than  even  from  coatnie 
or  lacerated  wounds.  To  analyze  the  cause  of  this,  we  must  coniidf 
the  positive  nature  of  the  mischief,  and  the  means  of  reparation  requirec 
In  ttie  first  place,  it  appears  essential  that  the  instrument  with  which  tb 
injury  is  inflicted  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  contuse  or  break  dow 
some  of  the  more  highly-organized  structures  in  its  progress ;  for  we  ai 
well  aware  that  very  fine  and  clean  instruments  may  be  introduced  iat 
soft  parts,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  with  perfect  impunity,  as  it 
gards  consequent  mischief;  as,  for  instance,  the  acupuncture  needk 
Probably,  in  such  cases,  there  is  little  else  than  a  separation  of  structar 
during  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  and  the  parts  become  readaple 
immediately  on  its  being  withdrawn  ;  where,  however,  the  weapon  In 
been  of  sufficient  size  to  inflict  a  wound,  the  character  of  which  is  i 
elongated  or  sinuous  contusion,  then  mischief  of  greater  or  less  inteoik 
may  be  anticipated.  Constitutional  diathesis  has  doubtless  much  to  d 
with  characterizing  the  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of  the  resoltia 
inflammation  ;  but,  apart  from  such  casual  influence,  there  is  that  indi 
character  of  the  wound  which  seems  to  excite  mischief,  by  baffling  ni 
ture  in  the  usual  expedients  she  has  recourse  to  for  the  cure  of  other  k 
sions.  Incised  wounds  are  healed  in  part,  or  altogether,  by  the  adhesii 
process ;  whilst  severe  contusions  or  lacerations,  which  are  followed  \ 
sloughing,  are  remedied  by  granulation:  these  two  forms  of  thecuratii 
process  are,  in  truth,  merely  modifications  of  one  another;  in  boththa 
is  a  reproduction,  the  result  of  a  secreted  deposit,  which  becomes  pit 
gressively  organized  ;  but  in  punctured  wounds  neither  form  seems  aom 
rately  adapted  to  procure  a  restoration  to  a  healthy  condition  :  theie : 
a  contusion  of  soft  parts  which  forbids  the  plastic  process,  and  there  is 
depth  of  wound  which  renders  the  granulating  process  tedious,  and  on 
ductive  of  a  tendency  to  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  it 
a  generally  advocated  opinion,  that  the  orifice  of  a  penetrating  wona 
should  be  closed  if  there  be  no  extraneous  matter  therein.  This  pki 
doubtless,  may  be  pursued  with  a  prospect  of  advantage,  as  long  as  loe 
irritation  or  constitutional  disturbance  are  Absent  or  trifling;  bati 
very  much  question  the  expediency  of  persevering  in  this  treatment  wk 
that  js  not  the  case ;  indeed,  our  own  observation  induces  us  to  depp 
cate  the  practice  as  a  general  rule,  where  the  soft  parts  all  dong  d 
course  of  the  wound  cannot  be  kept  in  contact,  so  at  to  favour  d 
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dttoce  of  adhesion  :  without  this  the  confinement  of  the  serous  secretion 
ii  rendered  an  active  source  of  irritation,  and  suppuration  is  encouraged 
ftod  more  readily  established ;  where  such  is  the  case,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  the  ordinary  treatment  for  sinus,  by  laying  open  the 
wonnd  through  its  whole  extent — a  practice  which  Chelius  recommends 
where  this  difficulty  exists.  As  this  surgeon  observes,  where  the  instru- 
Beot  is  flat,  with  cutting  edges,  the  resulting  wound  heals  much  more 
retdily  (vol.  i.,  pp.  1-9) ;  in  fact,  the  injury  then  belongs  as  much  to  the 
sian  of  incised  as  penetrating  wounds. 

When  a  large  artery  is  wounded,  the  case  becomes  much  complicated ; 
lod  if  the  injury  be  attended  by  hemorrhage  to  any  extent,  it  admits  of 
Mdi  treatment  only  as  shall  arrest  the  bleeding.  Of  this  class  of  remedies, 
Either  pressure  or  the  ligature  is  alone  available ;  the  former  may  be 
BBployed  most  advantageously  to  the  trunk  of  the  supplying  vessel, 
enecially  where  the  puncture  is  at  some  depth  from  the  surface :  pro- 
riaed  the  ligature  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  found  in  most  cases 
ndess  unless  applied  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Mr.  Liston's 
obiervations  on  this  subject  are  simple  and  practical;  he  says,  *'The 
voanded  vessel  must  be  exposed,  as  already  stated  (by  enlarging  the  ex- 
tmal  wound),  but  not  detached  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  appli- 
aUoQ  of  the  ligature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ligatures  ought  to  in- 
dole nothing  but  the  vessel ;  neither  ought  the  ligatures  to  be  placed  at 
inj  considerable  distance,  but  as  close  to  the  wounded  point  as  possible, 
otoerwise  circulation  in  the  included  part  maybe  restored.   The  ligature, 

RNuid,  narrow,  and  firm,  ought  to  be  tightly  applied If  the  vessel 

■  merely  punctured,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  by  means  of  a 
UuQt-pointed  needle,  and  the  parts  are  to  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
Bble." 

Mr.  Listen  thinks  the  application  o(  slight  pressure  to  restrain  hemor- 
rhige  from  a  wounded  artery  a  plan  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  be- 
lieves, with  Dr.  Davy  (whose  experiments  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
iith),  that  the  adoption  of  this  treatment  may  be  followed  by  beneficial 
nnlts,  without  obliteration  of  the  arterial  canal,  in  cases  where  increased 
piasore  would  merely  tend  to  augment  the  violence  of  the  bleeding. 
Where  the  trunks  of  nerves  have  been  injured  by  penetrating  wounds, 
he  resulting  symptoms  are  occasionally  of  the  most  distressing  nature ; 
tma  requiring,  in  some  cases,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  wounded  nerve. 
if  virus,  as  from  the  dead  body,  be  introduced  by  a  punctured  wound 
Bto  the  system,  it  becomes  the  frequent  cause  of  serious  and  sometimes, 
II  is  too  well  known,  of  fatal  results.  Perhaps  nothing  more  aptly  illus- 
ratesthe  influence  of  the  general  health,  or  natural  diathesis  of  an  indi- 
idnal  upon  local  causes  of  excitement  than  the  present  class  of  aflec- 
iont.  Some  individuals  there  are  who  exhibit  an  inherent  disposition  to 
eject  poisonous  matter  thus  submitted  to  the  agency  of  the  absorbents ; 
r,  if  absorbed,  whose  system  receives  with  impunity  that  which  would  be 
caom  to  another.  This  is  doubtless  partly  referrible  to  the  temporary 
iondition  of  the  secretions  generally ;  but  much  is  alone  explicable  by 
fpealrog  to  the  natural  excitability  of  the  nervous  system.  We  are  far 
mi  believing  the  question  settled,  as  to  whether  such  poisons  act  di- 
Miy  or  indirectly  in  producing  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  we  re- 
|kA  u  the  beat  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  question  the  order  of  appeac-<> 
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ance  of  the  symptoms :  those  cases  are  most  to  be  dreaded  in  which  tl 
constitutional  symptoms  precede  or  are  coincident  with  the  first  appea 
ance  of  local  mischief,  and  in  such  we  believe  the  nervous  centres  to  be- 
doubtless  mysteriously  but — directly  affected,  that  is,  without  the  inte 
vention  of  the  absorbents.  Our  own  troublesome  susceptibility  to  tba 
sources  of  annoyance,  and  the  experience  we  have  derived  from  loo 
intercourse  with  the  dissecting-room,  lead  us  unhesitatingly  to  recon 
mend  what  we  practised  with  success  in  preventing  the  evil  consequenoe 
of  a  poisoned  puncture,  namely,  the  simple  plan  of  converting  the  pone 
ture,  by  the  aid  of  a  clean  lancet,  into  an  incised  wound.  This  snouk 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wound  is  received,  and  to  the  fil 
depth  to  which  the  instrument  has  penetrated ;  the  hand  may  then  h 
soaked  freely  in  warm  water,  and  subsequently  covered  by  adhesive  pla* 
ter ;  the  occurrence  of  heat  or  throbbing  at  once  indicate  the  propriet] 
of  poulticing :  the  water  dressing,  covered  with  oil-silk,  is  a  very  agrM- 
able  and  cleanly  application.  Caustic  is,  we  are  satisfied,  very  rarely  01 
any  use,  and  often  induces  the  very  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
Where  pain  is  extreme,  the  greatest  relief  is  obtained  by  soaking  the  pMl 
in  hot  water.  Opium  is  useful  as  a  general  remedy  to  allay  irritabiutj, 
but  it  should  never  be  given  until  the  bowels  are  well  cleared.  With  it 
gard  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  their  frequesl 
fatality  is  dependent  either  on  the  injury  of  some  important  orgaan 
blood-vessel :  the  latter  instances  have  more  often  an  instantly  fatal  tt 
suit,  although  not  invariably  so.  If  the  sufferer  survive  the  immediatt 
effects  of  such  an  accident,  as  wound  of  the  heart,  or  one  of  the  lai|i 
vessels  emanating  from  it,  he  is  usually  indebted  to  the  influence  of  sp 
cope.  We  believe  the  explanation  of  such  cases  adopted  by  Mr.  Liitto 
to  be  correct,  namely,  that  a  coagulum  forms,  during  the  fainting  fit,  is 
the  wound,  preventing  thus  the  further  extravasation  of  blood,  until, 
under  some  violent  physical  exertion  or  moral  excitement,  the  plug  bi* 
comes  forced  out,  and  the  patient  at  once  falls  a  victim.  We  have  hi 
occasion  to  examine  some  cases  illustrative  of  this  subject,  in  which '» 
dividuals  have  for  some  time  survived  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart 
Wounds  of  a  bruised  or  lacerated  nature  are  rarely  succeeded  by  mid 
hemorrhage ;  indeed,  as  Mr.  Liston  justly  observes,  **  in  proportion  tfl 
the  severity  of  the  bruise  is  the  bleeding  slight  and  the  danger  grett'* 
This  phenomenon  is  readily  accounted  for  by  a  consideration  of  the  fori 
of  lesion  sustained  by  the  blood-vessels:  nature  thus  first  taught  the8a^ 
geon  the  value  of  torsion  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage.  The  ckid 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  wounds  is  the  destruction — the  annihilatioi 
of  the  vitality  of  the  injured  structures,  which,  in  most  instances,  resalft 
where  the  contusion  or  laceration  is  severe ;  the  process  of  cure  is  liHi 
rendered  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  preliminary  step  of  •» 
paration  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  Gun-shot  wounds  heUmgU 
this  class  of  injury,  and  probably  the  destruction  of  soft  parts  prodacec 
by  projectile  missiles  is  the  most  formidable  that  the  surgeon  can  be  calkc 
upon  to  treat.  Of  these  cases  our  hospital  wards  present  but  rare  cf* 
amples;  altliough,  of  late  years,  we  have  to  thank  certain  inacAtiMiOl 
the  projectile  class,  *ycleped  railway  carriages,  for  sending  us  (as  th 
young  student  would  say)  some  very  good  cases  of  as  severe  taceratiii 
and  contusion,  with  or  without  fracture,  as  the  most  eDtbusiaatic  saigotf 
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coald  desire  io  see.  These  cases — say,  of  extensive  laceration  of  soft 
parts  generally,  or  of  skin  only — are  interesting  and  instructive,  when 
oootrasted  in  dieir  progress  and*  results  with  severe  and  even  compound 
iractares,  where  the  surrounding  structures  have  not  sustained  much  in- 
rary*  Many  are  the  cases  of  the  former  class,  in  which  the  surgeon  knows 
by  experience  that  he  dare  not  attempt  to  save  the  limb,  whilst  he  confi- 
dently  anticipates  a  ftLVorable  result  to  the  latter.  The  principal  causes 
to  wluch  this  difference  is  referrible  are  twofold :  the  risk  of  tetanus  in 
tbe  early  stage,  or,  if  that  be  escaped,  the  immense  draught  upon  the 
nstem  during  the  reparative  process.  The  simple  loss  of  a  large  super- 
acies  of  skin  is,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  to  render  the  removal  of  a  limb 
•dmable,  if  not  immediatelv  essential,  to  the  preservation  of  life.  We 
Bust,  however,  give  the  railways  the  credit  of  rarely  puzzling  the  sur- 
geon; the  work  of  mischief  is  generally  so  thoroughly  done,  as  to  leave 
10  alternative  as  to  the  treatment.  We  observe  that  M.  Vidal  recom- 
Bends,  in  cases  of  contusion,  the  employment  of  pressure  evenly  applied  ; 
lUdi  he  thinks  (appealing  in  proof  to  M.  Velpeau's  practice)  *'  not  only 
bnmra  tbe  absorption  of  the  blood  and  arrests  further  extravasation,  but 
likewise  prevents  and  moderates  inflammation."  In  some  parts  of  the 
aiddle  of  France,  he  remarks  that  the  universal  treatment  of  contusions 
of  the  head  is  by  the  application  of  a  compress,  consisting  simply  of  a 
(ieoe  of  money. 

Tbe  question  of  what  should  be  done,  when  the  extravasation  of  blood 
■considerable,  and  indisposed  to  yield  to  the  simple  treatment  of  leech- 
ing and  local  applications,  is  of  considerable  moment.  The  plan  of  break- 
ing m  the  so-csdled  sac,  which  contains  the  coagulum,  has  been  recom- 
■eoded,  nnder  the  impression  (perhaps  well-founded,  in  some  instances) 
thtt  absorption  would  then  more  reaaily  be  effected.  We  do  not  doubt 
that,  in  some  instances,  where  blood  has  for  a  long  time  remained  unab- 
ttfaed,  and  tbe  extravasation  has  not  been  very  diffused,  that  nature  walls 
ii  tbe  extraneous  matter,  as  she  would  any  other  solid :  in  such  case  we 
He  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  where  it  is  practicable, 
ii  not  only  the  sorer  but  a  safer  method  than  that  of  *'  ecrasement"  as 
M.  Vidal  terms  it ;  indeed,  this  author  admits  as  much  in  his  concluding 
obtenrations.  It  is  rare  that  severe  inflammation  follows  an  operation 
of  this  character. 

Bmms  and  Scalds.  This  is  the  next  class  of  injuries  of  which  M. 
Vidal  treats.  The  diagnosis  of  these  lesions  is  so  simple,  and  their  treat- 
neat  so  generally  understood  and  agreed  upon  by  the  best  surgical 
viiten  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  that  we  can  expect  to  elicit  but 
Iktle  of  novelty  or  interest  in  comparing  the  practice  recommended  and 
idopted  by  the  authors  whose  works  we  have  now  before  us.  The  diffe- 
i«t  titles  of  **  burn'*  and  **  scald"  merely  have  relation  to  the  active 
cmseof  the  injury;  the  condition  and  requisite  treatment  being  essen- 
tirily  tbe  same,  whilst  the  intensity  of  the  mischief  is  modified  by  acci- 
dental cifcnmstances.  Scalds  are  produced  by  the  contact  of  beated 
ikpiids,  and,  in  these  cases,  the  modifying  circumstances  are  referrible 
to  tbe  consistence  of  the  fluid  and  its  capacity  for  caloric,  its  adhesivcr 
ien,  Ac.  In  like  manner,  bums  may  result  from  the  contact  of  heated 
ioUs  at  different  temperatures ;  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
Voe  latter  injuries  is  the  contact  of  some  inflammable  material  in  ^%\aX^ 
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of  combustion.  Of  this  class  are  the  frightful  accidents,  which  are  so  com 
mon  in  our  hospitals,  of  individuals,  for  the  most  part  (indeed,  almost ex< 
clusively)  women  and  children,  whose  clothes  have,  by  incautious  expo* 
sure,  become  ignited.  For  most  practical  purposes,  the  recognition  and 
classification  of  these  lesions  under  two  heads  will  be  found  suflBcient, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  connexion  between  the  cuticle  and  true  skin  ii 
alone  destroyed,  and  that  in  which  the  vitality  of  organized  tissues  is  a] 
once  annihilated.  We  say  this  division  will  suffice  for  practical  purposes, 
because  the  two  conditions  above  noticed  are  very  essentially  different, and 
require  appropriate  treatment ;  but  under  the  latter  head  we  may  com- 
prise the  various  modifications  of  injury,  from  that  in  which  the  cntii 
alone  suffers  to  the  more  extended  mischief  in  which  all  the  softs  parti 
beneath  are  implicated,  and  which  all  require,  in  their  different  stagei, 
corresponding  modifications  of  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  namely,  that 
adapted  to  the  separation  of  slough  and  subsequent  healing  by  grans- 
lation.  Both  Chelius  and  Liston  are  satisfied  to  ground  their  observatiooi 
upon  this  simple  nosology;  but  M.  Vidal  sets  forth  at  more  length  the 
six  degrees  of  burn  adopted  by  Dupuytren,  in  his  Clinique  Chir.,  toiD.i. 
We  will  briefly  enumerate  these,  before  passing  to  the  few  remarks  we 
have  to  offer  on  treatment.  Thejirst^  or  mildest  form  (erythematom 
form  of  Rayer),  is  characterized  by  simple,  diffused,  bright  rednesi  of 
the  skin,  disappearing,  for  the  moment,  on  pressure,  and  accompanied bj 
sharp  smarting  pain  :  these  symptoms  subside  in  a  few  days,  and  dei- 
quamation  ensues.  In  the  second  degree  (vesicular  or  bullous  of  Rayer), 
the  effect  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  more  intense  heat,  or  its  appli- 
cation has  been  longer  continued :  the  appearance  of  vesicles  may  be 
immediate,  or  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  ;  the  pain  is  greater  than  in 
the  last  form,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  tension  of  raised  cuticle,  but  ex* 
posure  of  the  true  skin  is  a  source  of  very  great  suffering :  the  curatire 
process  consists  in  reproduction  of  the  separated  inorganic  scarf-skis. 
The  third  and  following  degrees  are  comprehended  by  Rayer  under  ooe 
head  (the  gangrenous) ;  but  we  now  speak  of  them  as  distinct.  The 
third  form,  then,  presents  a  superficial  and  delicate  eschar  of  gray,  yel- 
low, or  brown  specks  or  spots,  soft,  and  insensible  to  slight  presson* 
This  condition,  say  Dupuytren  and  Vidal,  characterizes  destructiofli 
mortification,  of  the  rete  mucosum  ;  thus  assuming  what  is  anything  bat 
generally  admitted,  that  this  tissue  is  something  more  than  a  mere  in- 
organic product  and  secretion  of  the  true  skin  :  an  opinion  to  which  le 
ourselves  are  strongly  biassed — but  this  in  passing;  the  separation  of 
the  eschar  must  of  course  precede  the  cicatrizing  process.*  In  the  fmarA 
degree  the  whole  cutis,  together  with  (sometimes)  the  delicate  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  loses  its  vitality ;  and  the  resulting  eschar  is  deeper, 
drier,  and  harder,  separating  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks, and 
being  replaced  by  granulation.  In  the  Jifth  degree  all  the  soft  paiti 
are  implicated — cellular  membrane,  fascia,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  evfi 
down  to  the  bone  ;  the  eschars  black  and  brittle ;  or  if  the  result  of  tbi 
application  of  boiling  liquid,  the  condition  of  the  part  differs  in  present* 
ing  a  soft,  gray,  insensible,  and  pulpy  mass.  We  naturally  pause  beis» 
and  ask  what  can  there  possibly  be  worse  than  this  to  constitute  the  lixfA 

*  In  tbitf  form  we  are  dispoied  to  recogoize  the  superficial  or  partial  dcjitmclioi  flf 
#utif  vera,  which  may  oocut  without  iatolving  the  whole  thickneM  of  thb  textoir. 
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degfree;  we  have  It  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  illustration  quoted 
by  Vidal  from  Dupuytren  :  *'  A  young  man,  on  crossing  a  foundry, 
stepped  into  a  conduit  for  boiling  metal ;  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself  from  this  6ery  stream,  until  the  unhappy  member  ceased  to  pos- 
sess a  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  he  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of 
pain,  and  was  not  at  6rst  aware  of  the  horrible  mutilation  of  which  he  was 
tlie  subject."  Thus,  then,  this  last  degree  consists  in  a  complete  car- 
bonization of  the  injured  member.  In  the  prognosis  of  burns,  the  extent 
of  surface  and  depth  of  texture  implicated  are  important  points  to  attend 
to,  though  scarcely  more  so  than  the  locality  of  the  injury  :  both  circum- 
stances deserve  equal  consideration  in  determining  the  treatment  to  be 
idopted.  The  shock  that  the  system  receives  from  sudden  suspension 
of  the  important  functions  performed  by  the  skin,  resulting  from  its  dis- 
or^nization  over  a  large  surface,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  life  in 
immiDent  peril ;  and  this  danger  seems  to  be  enhanced  where  the  lesion 
is  situated  on  the  trunk,  more  especially,  we  should  say,  over  the  abdo- 
Den.  We  are  not  in  these  cases  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  to  the  sim- 
ple (albeit  excessive)  suffering  of  the  patient ;  pain  alone,  we  take  it, 
nrely  kills.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren  ;  and 
M.  Vidal  coincides  with  him  in  attributing  the  fatality  of  many  cases  in 
in  early  stage  to  excessive  pain  ;  yet  we  find  the  former  excellent  sur- 
geon remarking  most  truly  ihdit partial  destruction  of  the  cutis  is  attended 
with  more  suffering  than  where  the  whole  depth  of  texture  is  involved  : 
t circumstance  to  which  he  directs  attention,  as  of  importance  in  form- 
ing a  diagnosis.  Unquestionably  the  great  cause  for  dread,  where  au 
eitensive  burn  is  situated  over  a  large  cavity,  is  the  occurrence  of  se- 
condary, or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  metastatic  inflammation  : 
the  derangement  of  equilibrium  which  the  circulation  sustains,  together 
with  the  extra  call  on  the  internal  membranes  for  a  vicarious  performance 
of  function,  may  probably  be  recognized  as  reasons  sufficiently  substan- 
tial to  account  for  this  dangerous  phenomenon.  As  might  be  antici- 
|Nited,  if  this  explanation  be  received,  the  mucous  membranes  are  those 
which  are  generally  found  to  have  suffered  in  cases  which  have  termi- 
Mted  fatally ;  and  of  these,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  most 
ftequently  affected,  though  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  is 
Bot  uncommon.  Vidal  also  enumerates  **  purulent  and  sanguineous  ef- 
fision  into  the  articulations  of  injured  members,  together  with  conges- 
tioD  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  manifest  traces  of  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes."  (Tom.  i.,  p.  86.)  This  surgeon  speaks  of  three 
itiges  through  which  the  sufferer  of  a  severe  and  deep  burn  has  to  pass; 
€ich  period  presenting  conditions  under  which  he  may  sink  exhausted. 
The  first  we  nave  already  alluded  to,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nUdity  of  the  cause  in  producing  a  fatal  result,  namely,  excessive  pain  : 
of  coarse  we  do  not  accept,  as  included  under  this  head,  the  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  centres  which  necessarily  succeeds,  in  a  more  or  less 
Barked  manner,  the  disorganization  of  a  surface  so  highly  endowed  and 
■ensitive  as  the  skin.  The  second  period  is  that  in  which  '^inflammation 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an  irregular  and  too  powerful 
VMCtk>]i.*'  The  third  sti^e,  or  that  of  suppuration  during  the  granulat- 
ing proce«,  proves  fatal  by  the  absolute  exhaustion  which  accompanies 
&T€rj  profuse  discharge.    The  treatment  recommended  \>>j  o.ut  4\mx^'cX 
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authorities  does  not  differ  in  any  material  points.    After  directing  atten- 
Uon  to  the  more  usual  topical  means  of  allaying  sufiering,  M.  Vidal  re- 
marks that  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  of  an  accessory 
nature  are  sometimes  the  best  ^*  quieters ;"  adding,  that ''  it  is  partiea- 
larly  necessary  these  should  be  employed  to  prevent  and  combat  loo  se- 
vere inflammation."    We  are  glad,  however*  to  read  the  saving  cautioD 
of  the  next  sentence,  namely,  that  the  anticipated  dreJn  upon  the  sp- 
tem  during  the  subsequent  stage  of  suppuration  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.    The  fact  is,  that  bleeding  is  rarely  required  where  proper  cau- 
tion is  used,  during  the  early  stage  of  depression,  in  the  exhibition  of  sti- 
mulants to  rouse  the  sinking  powers  of  the  system  from  the  shock  it  has 
received  ;  it  is  never  required  during  the  state  of  collapse,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  preventive  means;  and  lastly,  as  M.  Vidal 
himself  observes,  where  there  are  many  or  large  eschars,  particular  care 
should  be  observed  to  avoid  every  remedy  which  is  likely  to  enervate  the 
powers  of  the  frame.    We  have  said  that  great  caution  is  requisite  in  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  during  the  depression  which  is  usually  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  extensive  and  severe  burns;  the  condition  of  thesyi- 
tem  at  this  period  evidences  in  a  marked  manner  the  implication  of  tbe 
nervous  centres  in  the  shock ;  the  feeble  pulse  and  cold  sur&ce  are  s^ 
companied  by  rigor,  vomiting,  &c.,  and  the  exhibition  of  some  stimi- 
lant  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  fatal  collapse.    With  regsid 
to  topical  applications,  in  the  milder  forms  of  bum  and  scald,  those  which 
procure  most  relief  to  the  sufferer  are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigenciei 
of  the  case.     Thus,  as  protecting  or  vicarious  coverings  to  the  trae-skiB, 
lime-water  and  olive  oil,  as  commonly  used  in  our  hospitals,  or  the  hit- 
ter with  the  yolk  of  egg,  as  recommended  by  Chelius,  are  excellent  liquid 
applications ;  where  the  discharge  is  profuse,  finely  carded  wool  has  been 
recommended  by  some;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Listos, 
in  giving  preference  to  the  practice  of  dusting  the  surfooe  with  floor  or 
starch :  the  want  of  cleanliness  which  the  application  of  cotton  to  a  dii- 
charging  surface  involves,  is  the  great  objection  to  its  employment.  TW 
topical  use  of  preparations  from  opium  and  lead  require  great  cautioB; 
for  where  a  large  surface  of  true-skin  is  denuded,  of  course  the  direct 
effect  of  such  powerful  poisons  on  the  nervous  system  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  chance  of  absorption)  may  be  very  great.     We  do  not  remember  to 
have  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  colic  as  a  se(|uence  of  the  applieatioB 
of  lead  oftitments,  but  the  narcotic  effect  of  opium  when  thus  employeil 
is  not  so  rare :  we  need  scarcely  add  how  essential  it  is  to  be  doubly  csv- 
tious  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  whether  exhibited  internally  or  appM 
to  the  surface,  where  the  patient  is  a  child.    We  remark  that  Mr.  ListDO 
deprecates  the  use  of  topical  stimulants ;  but  we  can  scarcely  think  tfait 
this  excellent  surgeon  will  not  admit  with  us,  that,  for  instance,  tnrpei-' 
tine  is  an  excellent  dressing  where  the  separation  of  an  eschar  is  tardy. 
We  are  satisfied  that  in  burns,  as  in  simple  cases  of  gangrene  from  other 
causes,  the  sound  parts  require  sometimes  the  fillip  of  a  stimulant  appli- 
cation to  aid  them  in  throwing  off*  the  dead  matter ;  when  that  has  bees 
effected,  and  suppuration  is  fully  established,  the  simpler  the  dressisg 
the  better:  poultice,  cetaceous  ointment,  water  dressing,  &c.  each  hais 
their  uses  and  advocates.     M.  Vidal  notices  that  M.  Velpean  emplojf 
pressure  very  generally  and  successfully ;  finding  that  it  not  only  hasteof 
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cicatrization,  but  that  it  moderates  pain,  and  prevents  simple  and  phleg- 
DODOQs  erysipelas :  this  treatment  is  also  spoken  of  favorably  by  Dr. 
lliomson.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  attention  to  the  importance 
of  position  during  the  progress  of  the  cicatrization  of  extensive  bums  in 
tlte  neigbbourhood  of  articulations ;  the  resulting  deformities,  from  want 
of  proper  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  are  not  only  unsightly 
in  the  extreme,  but  frequently  entail  cruel  and  irremediable  inconvenience 
OB  the  patient.  The  parts  most  liable  to  these  contractions  are  the  neck, 
elbow,  fingers,  &c. ;  but,  even  further,  the  fingers  may  grow  together,  or 
tpertures,  such  as  the  vagina  or  nostrils,  have  become  closed  during  the 
healmg  process.  Where  this  unfortunate  result  occurs  (and  it  will  some- 
times ensue  in  spite  of  the  surgeon),  Mr.  Listen  remarks  that  "  the  har- 
dened cicatrix  which  is  in  fault  may  be  either  divided  or  excised,  and,  by 
E'ag  attention  to  position  in  the  after-treatment,  the  evil  may  be  greatly 
oied.  In  the  case  of  contracted  joints,  it  is  not  necessary  to  excise 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  callous  web;  simple  division  is  sufficient, 
if  carried  deep  enough  through  the  altered  and  condensed  cutaneous  tis- 
ne."  (p.  262.)  We  shall  conclude  this  division  of  our  notice  by  a  short 
eitract  from  Mr.  £arle*8  excellent  lectures  on  burns,  in  which  this  la- 
Bealed  surgeon  indicates  clearly  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  to  pre- 
vent contraction  of  limbs,  and  the  frequent  cause  of  its  failure.  He  ob- 
•fftes, 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  arrest  the  law  of 
Mrtare,  by  which  a  cicatrized  surface  becomes  smaller,  and  occupies  less  space, 
than  the  original  wound  ;  but  it  is  in  our  power,  in  most  cases,  to  direct  and 
■odify  that  which  we  cannot  wholly  prevent ;  and  thus,  at  all  events,  to  coon- 

toaet  its  injurious  effect To  take  the  upper  extremity  as  an  example,  I 

will  suppose  a  ease,  where  the  whole  integuments  on  the  inner  and  front  part  of 
the  arm  and  forearm  have  been  destroyed.  If  such  extremity  be  kept  carefully 
eiteiided  on  a  splint,  not  only  during  the  whole  proceu  of  healing,  but  long  tubiC' 
pmt  to  the  perfect  cicatrization,  you  will  find  that  the  cicatrized  surface  will  di- 
■iush  ID  a  circular  direction,  drawing  the  healthy  integuments  together  from 
■de  to  side,  but  that  no  contraction  will  take  place  in  the  long  axis,  in  which 
ikiie  it  can  impede  the  due  motions  of  the  limb.  This  permanent  extension 
ihoold  be  persevered  in  duriufr  the  dav  and  night,  until  all  changes  have  ceased, 
lid  the  cicatrix  has  contracted  to  its  smauest  dimensions.  Care,  however, 
iWiihi  be  taken,  during  this  time,  to  give  passive  motion  to  the  different  joints, 
hf  which  the  proper  secretion  of  synovia  will  be  kept  up,  and  the  eventual  free 
IK  of  the  limb  will  be  ensured.  This  plan  of  maintaining  the  limb  in  a  state 
if  pennaneDt  extension  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  wound  has  begun 
tofrannlate.*'  (p.  43.) 

Effects  of  extreme  Cold.  These  are  very  analogous  to  those  of  heat — 
or,as  M.  Vidal  expresses  it,  "  the  abstraction  and  accumulation  of  caloric 
piodnce  efiects  which  are  very  closely  allied ;"  and  this  not  only  in  the 
ifter-consequences,  but  in  the  immediate  results  of  these  apparently  anta- 
^ist  soarces  of  mischief.  We  do  not  perceive  any  peculiarity  or  novelty 
Hthe  chapters  devoted  by  Chelius  and  Vidal  to  this  subject,  and  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the  degrees  into  which  the  lat 
Ici  author  divides  the  efiiects  of  cold  upon  the  living  frame. 

Hie  progress  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  influence  and 
opfatiDD  of  this  powerful  agent  are  familiar  to  those  whose  duties  re- 
qitie  their  attendance  on  the  poor,  though  in  England  we  have  rarely 
m  opportanity  of  witnessing  the  effects  which  are  so  common  m  Vlbie 
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more  DOthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  mutilations  of  the  face  are  very  rai 
with  us,  the  local  results  being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  extn 
mities,  especially  the  feet ;  yet  even  here,  in  some  of  our  colder  winter 
the  instances  have  not  been  few  in  which  individuals  have  literally  bee 
frozen  to  death.  The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  appear,  where  th 
effects  are  localized,  is,  first,  a  gradual  loss  of  sensation  and  motion,  the 
total  cessation  of  arterial  action,  and  ultimately  mortification  ensues 
where  the  efiect  is  general,  *'  the  surface,"  says  Chelius,  '*  becomes  gn 
dually  blanched  and  numbed ;  from  the  congestion  of  blood  in  the  iote 
rior  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  head  and  lungs,  there  ensue,  in  soc 
cession,  anxiety,  feebleness,  disposition  to  sleep,  and,  where  this  i 
yielded  to,  and  the  cause  continues  in  operation,  death  supervenes." 

The  first  (f^^r^e  described  by  M.  Vidal  manifests  itself  in  redness  uc 
swelling  of  the  part  afiected  ;  a  deeper  shade  of  violet  or  blue  soon  soe* 
ceeds,  resulting:,  doubtless,  from  obstructed  circulation;  but  where thi 
cold  is  more  intense,  the  redness  is  usually  preceded  by  pallor  of  tlx 
skin.  The  pain  experienced  is  much  aggravated  by  a  too  rapid  change 
of  temperature.  Ine  application  of  frozen  mercury,  or  solid  carboBi 
acid  gas,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  sensation  as  if  the  part  had  bcei 
burnt ;  the  pallor  supervenes,  and  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  redoes 
Thus  we  may  observe  that  this  first  degree  is  subdivisible  into  threi 
forms  or  stages,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  applied,  or  th( 
rapidity,  rather,  of  the  abstraction  of  caloric.  When  the  cold  has  beei 
very  intense,  indeed  (and  its  operation  endured  sufficiently  long),  th 
second  degree  manifests  itself  in  the  formation,  sooner  or  later,  of  bb 
ters.  '*  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  or,s 
most,  two  or  three  days  after  the  action  of  the  cold.  If  the  parts  tki 
affected  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  even  a  moderately  elevated  ten 
perature,  the  vesicles  rise  almost  instantly.  The  tumefaction  in  this  dc 
gree  is  much  more  considerable,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  seosatia 
of  tension  and  extremely  sharp  pain."  (Vidal,  vol.  i.,  p.  91.)  Tlie  symp 
toms  of  this  degree,  it  will  be  observed,  are  those  which  are  most  nesii 
allied  to  the  effects  of  heat ;  their  course  and  termination  are  likenii 
analogous. 

In  the  third  degree  there  is  actual  freezing,  annihilation,  or  suspensioi 
of  all  vital  action.  **  The  life  of  the  affected  part,"  says  M.  Vidal,  **i 
either  immediately  destroyed  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  cold,  or,  i 
the  first  place,  manifests  itself  under  the  form  of  a  disposition  to  morti 

fication,  called  by  some  pathologists  gangrenous  inflammation Itisi 

this  degree  of  cold  that  white  or  gray  spots  make  their  appearance,  reses 
bling  those  which  characterize  the  third  degree  of  burn ;  or  where  theeflM 
has  been  more  decided,  mortification  of  the  skin  is  complete.  • . .  •  lo  i 
extreme  case,  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  may  be  involvini.  There  i 
then,  reason  to  fear  an  extension  of  this  local  death."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  9S 
With  regard  to  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  constitutional  eAe 
of  heat  and  cold,  M.  Vidal  points  out  the  coma  of  the  one  and  fatal  di 
position  to  sleep  in  the  other,  as  holding  parallel  relations ;  but  add 
that  other  nervous  phenomena  are  not  identical :  we  do  not  know  < 
what  he  exactly  alludes.  The  conditions  of  the  circulation  and  respiratio 
are  the  same,  and  the  analogy  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  M 
action  present  a  yet  more  striking  analogy. 
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In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  injury,  our  French  author, 
who  had  formerly  deprecated  the  homoeopathic  handling  of  burns,  says, 
"  No  one  denies  the  value  of  refrigerants  in  the  first  stage  of  frost-bite." 
Now,  it  is  countenancing  a  silly  error  to  advocate  cold  applications, 
per  se,  as  the  fitting  remedy  for  the  injurious  effects  of  this  agent?  cold 
II  merely  useful  to  moderate  the  reaction  which  is  being  induced  by  other 
means ;  thus  snow  should  be  employed  when  friction  is  resorted  to  :  the 
lie  of  cordials  or  stimulants  requires  the  same  caution,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  bums. 

Mortification  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  chapter  with  each  of 
oor  authors ;  and  its  divisions,  causes,  and  treatment  are  severally  treated 
of.  We  here  employ  the  term  *'  mortification"  in  the  sense  which  its 
nme  implies,  and  in  which  it  is  generally,  we  believe, accepted;  namely, 
as  expressing  generically  the  simple  condition  of  death  of  an  organized 
Mnicture,  without  reference  to  the  cause  or  its  modus  operandi.  There 
are,  however,  divisions  of  this  genus,  which  it  is  necessary,  in  specify- 
ing, to  define  accurately,  in  order  to  avoid  that  confusion  into  which 
WDe  authors  have  fallen  who  have  used  the  terms  alluded  to  synony- 
axHisly.  Of  course,  any  definition  which  may  be  given  is,  to  a  certain 
cUeot,  purely  conventional ;  and  whether  etymologically  right  or  wrong, 
if  only  clearly  understood  and  agreed  to,  would  answer  every  useful  pur- 

Ce;  but  this  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  case.  By  many,  as  Thomson, 
instance  (and  we  observe  Listen  follows  him),  the  term  gangrene  is 
taployed  to  designate  a  condition  of  parts  in  which  vitality  is  not  ex- 
tinct, though  greatly  impaired,  the  larger  vessels  still  conveyin:j:  blood  to 
and  from  the  limb,  and  the  nervous  trunks  still  possessing  sensibility  ;  in 
Aort,  a  condition  from  which  the  affected  organ  is  recoverable.  To  this 
definition  M.  Vidal  objects,  and  not  without  some  reason ;  urging  that  if 
Ae  generic  acceptation  of  the  word  "  mortification,"  which  we  have  given, 
be  adopted  (and  this  is  Dr.  Thomson's  case),  then  **  gangrene*'  is  made 
Id  have  a  paradoxical  signification,  namely,  incomplete  death.  Lassus, 
aad  others,  attached  a  distinctive  meaning,  purely  anatomical,  to  the 
terais  '*  sphacelus"  and  '*  gangrene  ;"  the  former  being  applied  by  them 
when  they  were  treating  of  total  destruction  of  an  organ  or  part — say,  a 
finger  or  toe — ^and  the  latter  where  the  mortification  afiected  an  organized 
itracture  partially.  Both  of  these  definitions  are  open  to  objection,  and 
««  are  therefore  willing  to  turn  with  Mr.  Liston  to  "  a  division  of  more 
iaportance,  into  humid  and  dry*,  or  traumatic  and  chronic  gangrene ; 
huDid  or  traumatic  being  applied  to  mortification  produced  by  external 
iDJnry;  dry  or  chronic  to  that  resulting  from  a  constitutional  cause. 
"Hamid  or  traumatic  gangrene,"  adds  this  author,  *'  frequently  occurs 
vithout  previous  inflammation  ;  the  injury  being  so  severe  as  at  once  to 
deprive  the  part  of  its  vitality.  Dry  or  chronic  mortification  is  often  un- 
preceded  by  inflammatory  action,  or,  at  least,  it  is  slight,  and  of  very 
abort  duration."  (pp.  41-2.)  The  alliance  which  exists  between  ulce- 
nticNi  and  mortification  is  simply,  and,  we  think,  justly  stated  by  Mr. 
liston  :  in  the  former,  <*  a  part  which,  from  any  cause,  is  unfitted  to  re- 
ttain  a  portion  of  the  living  body,  is  only  prevented  from  dying  by  ab- 
iwplion  just  as  it  is  about  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  whilst  in  mortification  the 
firt  perishes  too  soon,  or  in  too  great  quantity,  to  admit  of  absorption." 

*  Heitsen  and  Kalten  of  Cheliai. 
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Id  fact,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  mischief,  the  dead  and 
dying  parts  of  an  organ  or  texture  are  reduced  to  the  same  conditioa, 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  any  other  extraneous  or  unorganixed 
body  ;  it  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  cumber  the  part,  and  it  becomei 
the  duty  of  the  surrounding  living  matter  to  cast  it  off,  or  take  it  up,  n 
best  it  may,  into  the  system.  In  the  former  case  we  recognize  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  by  slough,  whilst  ordinary  ulceration,  resulting  fron 
inflammation,  affords  examples  of  the  latter.  These  two  conditions  or 
processes  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  combined,  that  is,  during  tbe 
process  of  ulceration  it  may  be  remarked  that  certain  parts  remain  some- 
times unabsorbed.  No  doubt  those  textures  which  possess  the  loweit 
organization  when  healthy,  are  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption ;  and  it  is  thus  we  see  tendinous  and  fascial  structures  cast  off 
in  shreds  from  an  ulcerating  surface,  instead  of  being  absorbed.  Fre- 
quently the  activity  of  the  inflammation  and  progressive  loss  of  vitalitj 
are  disproportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  absorbents ;  in  such  cases  «e 
have  a  mingled  process  of  ulceration  and  gangrene.  This  phenoroenoB 
is,  however,'not  so  much  dependent  upon  absolutely  as  relatively  lowo^ 
ganization ;  thus,  the  ready  absorption  of  more  highly-endowed  sunonod- 
ing  tissues  will  leave  some  parts  isolated,  and  so  removed  from  the  infls- 
ence  of  the  absorbents:  hence  the  foul  surface  of  a  rapidly-spreading 
ulcer,  and  the  still  fouler  surface  of  the  yet  more  rapid  phagedenic  de- 
struction of  soft  parts.  But  to  return  from  this  digression.— The  camtet 
of  mortification  are  classed  by  Vidal  under  two  heads,  in  which  both  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems  are  involved :  the  first  includes  thoff 
which  operate  by  retarding  or  arresting  the  course  of  the  fluids — the  ner- 
vous as  well  as  vascular  (Jot  M.  Vidal  expressly  reasons  on  the  hypotbe- 
sis,  that  there  is  a  nervous  circulating  fluid  of  some  sort) ;  accidentil 
sources  of  compression,  as  strangulation,  heat,  cold,  violent  contusioo, 
&c.  are  all  referrible  to  this  head  ;  whilst  the  second  order  of  causes  re- 
sides **  in  the  primitive  alteration  of  the  circulating  apparatus,"  such  si 
tbe  various  pathological  changes  in  the  heart  and  great  Yessels,  whidi 
tend  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood,  or  an  **  alteration  in  the  central  or  peri- 
pheral parts  of  the  nervous  system/'  Now  these  are  almost  exclusivdf 
anatomical  causes  operating  physically,  and  M.  Vidal  has  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  a  third  subsidiary  order,  which  comprehends  tboie 
agents  which  indirectly  tend  to  a  similar  result,  by  their  influence  Ofer 
or  acting  upon  these  two  great  systems ;  they  are  the  poison  of  venomooi 
reptiles,  the  ergot  of  rye  and  some  others.  This  classification  would  be 
simplified  by  arranging  the  causes  under  the  two  heads  of  "  constitutioml 
and  local ;"  thus  comprising  all  agents  which  operate  genemlfy  under 
the  former  term.  In  commenting  upon  the  remote  or  general  causes  of 
spontaneous  mortification,  and  noticing  the  rigid  condition  of  the  arte- 
ries in  the  lower  extremities  of  old  people,  from  deposition  of  calcareov 
matter  between  the  middle  and  internal  coats  as  a  common  source  of  that' 
result,  Mr.  Listen  remarks  that  **  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
nect mortification  with  an  inflamed  state  of  the  arterial  coats ;  but,"  he 
adds,  *'  this  opinion  is  not  confirmed  by  experience.  Obstruction  firoa' 
coagulation  of  their  contents,  and  inflammation  of  the  venous  trunks, 
sometimes  precedes  death  of  the  extreme  parts  in  old  people,  and  seeinf. 
to  act  as  a  direct  cause."  (p.  42.)   The  principal  characteristics  by  wbick 
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■ortificatioii  may  be  distinguished  are  treated  of  at  length  by  M.  Vidal, 
wiio  classes  them  under  the  heads  of  "  modifications  in  colour,  volume, 
consistence,  sensibility,  heat,  and  mobility."  He  justly  remarks,  at  the 
ooQclosion  of  these  obsenrations,  that  a  careful  investigation  and  analysis 
of  the  above  signs  or  symptoms  cannot  fail  to  afford  a  sure  diagnosis  of 
the  real  state  of  a  part  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  mortification.  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  errors,  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  committed 
bj  '*  talented  observers"  are  not  very  common,  namely,  that  **  simple 
eoDtosions  have  been  mistaken  for  gangrene,  and  that  deep  and  exten- 
m  mortification  has  been  treated  as  a  light  and  unimportant  affection." 
Sich  grave  errors  would,  indeed,  be  likely  to  lead  to  serious  conseouences 
is  practice.  We  are,  however,  sometimes  called  to  act  with  decision  in 
ones  where  we  have  not  the  means  of  judging  by  local  signs  or  external 
ifrpearances,  whether  gangrene  is  likely  to  succeed  or  has  already  super- 
fened ;  in  such  cases,  the  value  of  general  or  constitutional  symptoms 
becomes  evident ;  these  are,  according  to  Mr.  Listen,  **  great  anxiety ; 
coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  face  and  extremities ;  weak,  irregular, 
and  hurried  circulation;  quick,  short  breathing;  a  cadaverous  expression 
of  countenance ;  hiccough;  diarrhoea;  vomiting;  and  in  hopeless  cases 

(«oie  especially  of  traumatic  gangrene),  delirium  and  coma In  some 

cttes,  the  patients  are  restless  and  unmanageable ;  in  others,  low  and 
'^ted.  The  disease  often  proceeds  with  a  fearfiil  rapidity  to  a  fatal 
lermination,  the  patient  becoming  comatose  from  effusion  within  the  cra- 
oism ;  but  in  other  instances,  in  which  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  is 
greater,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  less,  the  system  bears  up  under 
tk  affection,  and  a  separation  is  effected  between  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
iigparu.''  (p.  47.) 

When  the  line  of  demarcation  has  become  established,  and  the  process 
of  separation  has  commenced,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  inter- 
ference of  the  surgeon  is  now  justified ;  for  we  need  scarcely  observe 
Alt  all  our  authors  deprecate  any  intermeddling  previous  to  this ;  and 
ve  think  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Listen  are  practically  correct. 
He  says,  **  After  the  line  of  separation  has  been  formed,  the  surgeon  may 
ttiist  nature  in  her  work,  by  dividing  the  exposed  bones  or  ligaments  by 
vinch  the  dead  parts  still  adhere  to  the  living;  or  he  may  perform  am- 
pttation  immediately  below  the  line  of  demarcation.    Amputation  in  the 
loond  parts  cannot  be  recommended ;  for  vitality  is  impaired  throughout 
tke  system,  and'more  especially  near  and  above  the  line  of  demarcation, 
vittre,  though  the  structure  seems  entire,  the  incisions  are  made  in  parts 
redly  diseased,  and  which  would  almost  certainly  and  speedily  mortify, 
h  fact,  amputation  above  the  line  of  separation,  in  whatever  way  per- 
fcnned,  is  seldom  if  ever  productive  of  advantage  in  spontaneous  gan- 
fvene."  (Loc.  cit.)    It  is,  however,  very  frequently  necessary  to  adopt  a 
precisely  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  life, 
*heie  the  gangrene  is  not  spontaneous,  but  the  consequence  of  severe 
^jary.     Two  contrasted  cases  introduced  by  Mr.  Liston  illustrate  and 
yinSj  llie  truth  of  this  remark.     The  first  was  that  of  an  elderly  female, 
^  robust  constitution,  in  whom  mortification  of  the  arm  succeeded  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold  (not  frost),  in  her  occupation  of  gathering  water- 
ctcttes:  this  case  was  allowed  to  take  its  course  without  local  interference, 
^d  teminated  favorably.    The  second  patient  was  a  young  ^rl  (,16\^ 
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of  8aDg:uiDe  temperament  and  good  constitution,  who  suffered  a  coo* 
pound  fracture  of  radius  and  ulna  a  little  alK)ve  the  wrist-joinL  Od  the 
fifth  day,  after  much  suffering  in  the  interval,  mortificatioa  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  limb,  which  was  very  swolleo,  the  fingers  already 
of  a  black  colour,  the  forearm  livid,  and  there  were  vesications  near  the 
elbow  with  fetid  discharge :  amputation  was  performed  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  the  occurrence  of  an  unfavor- 
able symptom.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  gangrene  from  frost-bite 
it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  amputate  by  cutting  through  the  living 
tissues,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  covering  to  the  stump,  where  it  mty 
be  of  great  importance,  as  in  the  foot.  These  cases  are  not  obnoxious  to 
the  objection  regarding  the  use  of  the  knife,  which  applies  to  spontaDeooi 
gangrene ;  they  are  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  cases 
of  traumatic  mortification.  With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  mortification,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  direct 
or  collateral  indications  which  the  individual  case  under  his  care  may 
present.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  rules  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of;  and  these  relate  principally  to  the  cause  of  death  in  a  part, 
the  diathesis  and  existing  power  of  the  patient,  and  the  period  of  the  af- 
fection. Ill  acute  gangrene,  for  instance,  and  in  robust  constitutions, as 
Mr.  Listen  observes,  **  when  the  affection  arises  from  over-action,  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  had  recourse  to  with  marked  advantage.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  employed,  but  with  due  caution,  even  afler  sphacelus  to 
a  slight  extent  had  occurred  ;  but,"  as  this  surgeon  justly  adds,  "  how« 
ever  strongly  purging  and  bleeding  may  be  indicated,  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  totally  inad- 
missible.*' That  spontaneous  hemorrhage  exemplifies  the  beneficial  effect 
of  loss  of  blood  in  sloughing  phagedena,  is  a  fact  which  is  well  known 
and  recognized.  The  supporting  and  strengthening  system  must  be 
adopted  and  persevered  in  during  the  separating  process — and  this  both 
medicinally  and  dietetically.  The  specific  influence  of  opium  (as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pott),  and  of  bark  in  powder,  as  still  employed  by  some 
surgeons,  is  very  questionable :  doubtless  the  former  is  often  of  great 
use  in  allaying  irritation  and  procuring  rest ;  but  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  agree  with  Mr.  Liston  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  more  coq- 
venient  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  useful  form  of  sulphate  of  quioa,  wbeie 
a  tonic  is  considered  desirable.* 

That  form  of  mortification  termed  '*  hospital  gangrene''  is  fortunately 
very  rare — indeed,  scarcely  ever  witnessed  now  amongst  us ;  a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  greater  extent  and  improved  ventilation,  tf 
well  as  cleanliness  of  our  hospitals.  In  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  ward,  where  filth  was  rife  and  fresh  air  scarce,  and  especially 
in  close  and  damp  weather,  this  frightful  disease  has  been  so  prevalent, 
that  no  wound,  whether  natural,  or  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  the  knife,  has  escaped  its  contagious  influence.  Delpech  (who 
bad  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  peculiar  form  of  gangreae 
amongst  the  soldiers  at  the  Montpellier  Hospital  of  St.  Eloi),  defined 
the  disease  as  *'  a  particular  disorganization  of  soft  parts,  by  tbeefiectof 

*  An  interesting  case  of  spontaneous  mortification  is  reported  by  Mr.  Solljr  in  II* 
Fourth  volume  (Second  Series)  of  the  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  p.  )I53.  The  aiibjactvws 
joung  child,  and  the  loss  involved  a  great  part  of  three  out  of  the  four  extrenitiet. 
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finch  they  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  primitive  tissue, 
vbich  becomes  converted  into  a  putrid  and  homogeneous  viscous  mass 
glaten)/'  Mr.  Liston's  description  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose  : 
'The  wound  becomes  painful  and  swollen,  and  loses  its  healthy  florid 
npect ;  the  granulations  are  flabby,  and  appear  as  if  distended  with  air; 
reficles form,  containing  serum  or  a  bloody  fluid  ;  the  pain  is  stinging; 
ihe  secretions  are  suspended  ;  and  the  wound  is  either  altogether  dry,  or 
»Tered  with  slimy,  tenacious,  and  peculiarly  offensive  matter.'*  (p.  233.) 
Iliis  is  succeeded  by  erysipelas  of  the  surrounding  integuments  :  in  fact, 
Btoy  circumstances  connected  with  their  coincident  appearances  and 
anses,  indicate  that  these  two  diseases  are  nearly  allied ;  but  Mr.  Listen 
poiots  out  an  interesting  distinction  between  them :  '*  both,"  he  says, 
*tre  accompanied  with  great  constitutional  disturbance;  but  in  erysi- 
pelas this  generally  precedes,  whilst  in  hospital  gangrene  it  follows  the 
ippearance  of  the  malady."  The  hemorrhage  from  the  large  vessels  ex- 
med  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  A  modification  of  this  affection,  and 
)f  an  uDContagious  character,  we  not  unfrequently  see  under  peculiar 
arcumstances  and  in  degenerate  conditions  of  body ;  we  allude  to  pha- 
^enic  sloughing  and  ulceration,  under  which  extensive  surfaces  are  at 
imes  destroyed,  without  any  form  of  treatment,  whether  genera]  or  local, 
itving  the  slightest  effect  in  checking  it.  The  ravages  of  this  destruc- 
tive disease  are  occasionally  frightful  when  it  attacks  the  genitals  or 
ibdr  vicinity;  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  male  organ  partially  or 
totally  destroyed,  as  likewise  the  labia  in  the  female,  the  sloughing 
process  subsequently  extending  widely  and  deeply  on  the  nates  or 
groiD,  even  to  the  exposure,  for  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  femoral 
rosels;  but  even  these  cases  are  now  more  rare  than  formerly,  whilst 
iw  disreputably  famous  Swan-alley  and  similar  resorts  of  low  prosti- 
tites  still  existed ;  this  affection  of  the  organ  of  generation  seems 
^be  independent  of  any  specific  venereal  taint,  but  frequently  appears 
lo  be  connected  with  extensive  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse, 
iipecially  after  disease  has  been  established.  The  direct  application  of 
ttroDg  nitric  acid  to  the  surface  of  such  sores  we  have  found  the  most, 
ndeed  frequently  the  only,  efiBcacious  remedy  in  arresting  the  destruc- 
vrt  process;  and  this  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  two  or  three 
iffles  before  the  desired  effect  of  cleansing  the  surface  and  inducing  a 
lew  action  was  procured.  Constitutional  treatment  in  these  affections 
I,  of  course,  of  the  highest  importance,  though  we  are  informed  by 
)Qpaytren  and  other  French  surgeons  who  have  had  extensive  oppor- 
Boities  of  witnessing  and  treating  the  true  hospital  gangrene,  that  they 
iltced  far  more  reliance  on  topical  applications,  and  have  repeatedly 
foved  the  inefficacy  of  attempting  to  arrest  the  disease  by  constitu- 
iooal  means  alone.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  some  observers 
t?e  positively  asserted  that  specific  sores  are  never  attacked  by  this 
irmiaable  afiection:  but  Drs.  Hennen,  Thomson,  and  others  cite  in- 
Isncesto  disprove  the  universality  of  this  peculiarity,  though  they  admit 
bt  cancerous,  venereal,  and  similar  affections  not  unfrequently  escape: 
lis  fact  would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  hospital  gangrene  itself  being 
disease  of  a  specific  or  poisonous  nature. 

Erysipelas.    Of  all  the  diseases  which  come  under  the  province  of  the 
irgeon  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which  deserves  his  more  seriouB  atl^iGklVoTv 
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thao  eryripeias :  whether  fiewed  as  a  local  or  ooaslitalional  affectioi, 
that  is*  in  relation  to  its  topical  or  general  effects;  whether  appearing  io  m 
idiopathic  form,  or  as  a  sequence  of  injury,  there  are  few  disraift  whidi 
require  more  accuracy  of  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  gencnl 
remedial  means,  or  promptitude  and  decision  in  the  adoption  of  Ae 
necessary  local  treatment  for  arresting  the  destnictive  ravages  wUck 
almost  inevitably  follow  the  unchecked  progress  of  the  afiection  in  ill 
severer  forms.  We  shall  therefore  devote  the  space  which  remains  to  « 
in  our  present  article,  to  discussing  and  contrasting  the  relative  meriti  of 
the  various  plans  of  treatment,  local  as  well  as  general,  whidi  are  adfo- 
cated  and  lulopted  by  our  authors,  and  also  by  others,  in  this  diieaie: 
but  6rst  of  all  we  must  define  what  we  mean  by  erysipelas.  The  diS- 
culty  of  precisely  defining  this  disease  appears  to  arise  principally  fnm 
the  question  whether  all  idiopathic  forms  of  simple  difiused  inflammatioi 
of  the  skin  should  be  included  under  the  generic  title  of  erysipelai,  or 
whether  this  term  should  not  be  limited  to  spreading  inflammatioi  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane.  The  ddfinition  whichHr. 
Cooper  gives  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  accepted,  namely,  that  '*  erjsipchi 
is  a  cutaneous  inflammation  attended  with  redness,  which  disappeais  wi 
leaves  a  white  spot  for  a  short  time  afler  being  touched  with  the  end  of 
the  finger;  and  the  affection,  which  is  irregularly  circumscribed  by  ad^ 
fined  line,  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  propensity  to  spread.^ 

It  is  thus  that  the  modification  termed  erythema,  or  as  we  may  caD 
it,  simple  idiopathic  cutitis,  is  included  in  the  above  definition  (whick  it 
Is  clear  will  apply  equally  to  both  affections),  an  arrangement  thst  ii 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  difference  of  circumstances  under  wliick 
each  form  arises,  the  accompanying  constitutional  derangement  m  M 
erysipelas,  and  the  several  tendencies  of  the  two  complaints.    With  Ail 
preliminary  remark  we  shall  be  content  to  follow  our  authors  in  thi 
divisions  which  they  adopt.    Vidal  alone  gives  a  separate  short  sectioi 
to  the  consideration  of  erythema.    The  various  species  of  the  gcoM 
erysipelas  are  differently  given  by  different  authors;  indeed  thedafli- 
fications  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  writers:   thus  Pearson  has  thiee 
forms,  phlegmonous,  cedematous,  and  gangrenous;  Lawrence  describei 
erythema,  simple,  phlegmonous,  and  oedematous  erysipelas ;  Rust  tsd 
Cnelius  again  have  but  two  divisions,  namely,  true  and  false;  whibt 
Rayer  has  no  less  than  seven  forms.     It  is  of  very  little  import  w)aA 
of  these  classifications  is  followed,  but  if  we  were  disposed  to  gin  • 
preference  it  would  be  to  one  based  on  different  principles  to  any  of 
those  above  enumerated,  and  having  reference  to  the  exciting  caoK 
rather  than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  affected  structures;  as,  t» 
instance,  the  idiopathic  or  primitive,  the  symptomatic  or  secondary,  sil 
the  accidental ;  this  distinction  has  been  recogpiized  by  some  authon- 
The  causes  of  erysipelas  may  be  referred  either  to  the  predisposition  sil 
existing  condition  of  the  constitution,  or  to  the  infliction  of  some  bed 
injury;  the  latter  may  however  be  said  to  involve  the  former,  as  we  mf 
recognize  in  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  spreading  inflammation  after 
a  wound,  an  evidence  that  there  existed  a  predisposition  to  the  disenei 

*  Dr.  Willan  includes  erysipelas  under  the  head  of  <<Balle,"  on  aecoont  of  the  if* 
pearance  of  ▼esicaUona  in  many  instances :  it  is  more  correctly  cla«ed  with  tfas  EllBlb^ 
mata,  hf  Rayer. 
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Ktttlting  geoerally  from  irregular  living,  or  a  coincident  morbid  condi- 
tion of  system  which  favoured  its  development.  The  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  traumatic  erysipelas  may,  however,  be  of  a  simpler  nature,  such 
u  the  employment  of  improper  dressings  to  wounds,  or  mechanical 
irritation,  but  the  abuse  of  good  living  is  the  most  rife  of  remote  or  pre- 
disposing causes:  in  no  class  of  persons  is  this  disease  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  amongst  our  brewers*  labourers  in  town :  it  almost  invariably 
tikes  on  its  severest  form  in  these  gross  subjects,  destroying  limbs  and 
frequently  life.  The  influence  of  certain  moral  affections  is  also  enu- 
Derated  amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  and  M.  Vidal  cites 
in  amusing  example  of  a  lady  whose  choleric  days  were  always  marked 
bj  erysipelas  of  the  nose.  Amongst  the  more  rare  forms  of  this  affec- 
tMttj  we  may  mention  the  erratic  and  metastatic,  the  latter  not  unfre- 
qoently  proving  fatal  by  attacking  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  De- 
nogement  of  the  uterine  functions,  either  in  the  form  of  dysmenorrhGea 
or  amenorrhoea,  is  sometimes  connected  with  erysipelas,  but  probably 
the  most  uncommon  type  is  that  of  general  inflammation  of  the  whole 
body*  Rayer  quotes  a  case  from  Renauldin,  where  **the  whole  skin  of 
the  trunk  and  of  the  limbs,  slightly  swollen,  presented  a  very  intense 
erjiipelatous  blush ;  the  face  was  the  part  least  aflected ;  the  patient,  who 
U  as  if  consumed  by  flre,  was  soon  restored  by  the  use  of  aperients,  and 

Sid  baths  frequently  repeated."*     Mr.  Cooper  also  mentions  a  case  of 
ich  he  was  informed  ''where  the  attack  was  both  periodical  and  univer- 
nl,  effecting  a  lady  several  times,  at  intervals  of  two  years." 

The  most  usual  termination  of  erysipelas  is  by  resolution  and  subse- 
foent  desquamation,  sometimes  in  suppuration,  and  more  rarely  in  gan- 

Cne;  when  either  of  the  two  latter  supervenes  it  is  an  evidence  of 
ctional  derangement  of  important  organs,  or  of  a  debilitated  and 
vitiated  constitution.  Circumscribed  collections  of  matter  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  there  is  occasionally  a  partial  and  trivial  suppuration  in 
tte  subcutaneous  cells  after  simple  erysipelas,  which  must  not  be  con- 
fimnded  with  the  more  extensive  and  difl^used  formation  of  pus  succeed- 
ing the  severer  form  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
bnne:  this  latter  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Liston,  *' diffuse  cellular 
infiltration,"  the  sloughing  which  often  succeeds  being  ascribed  by  him 
to  "the  infiltration  of  acrid  sanious  matter  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tiKue  round  a  wound  or  sore ; "  the  destruction  of  surface  in  these  cases 
ii  generally  very  rapid,  and  rarely  to  be  arrested  even  by  prompt  treat- 
ment. On  the  disputed  question  of  the  contagious  nature  of  erysipelas 
*e  have  little  to  say ;  indeed  we  believe  the  contagionist  party  is  but 
nudl  in  the  present  day.  In  his  very  interesting  and  practical  paper 
OB  erysipelas,  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.,  Mr.  Lawrence  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  its  contagious  character ;  an  opinion  formerly  advo- 
cated by  Drs.  Wells  and  Stevenson,  and  more  recently  and  strenuously 
bj  Dr.  Williams,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  whilst  Rayer  and  others 
very  positively  deny  iL  We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance 
to  the  experiment  mentioned  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  work  on  Cutaneous 
diieaaes,  namely,  *'  that  if  a  person  be  inoculated  with  the  fluid  con- 
tuned  in  the  phlyctenee  of  a  genuine  erysipelas,  a  red  painful  diff'usive 
is  produced."    Certain  it  is  that  the  disease  will  attack  many 

*  Willifl'd  Rii}'er,  p.  1S8. 
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patients  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession,  spreading  from  ward  to  waid 
in  an  hospital ;  and  whatever  theory  he  may  adopt,  the  practical  surgeon 
knows  too  well  the  danger  of  operating  under  these  circumstaDcei, 
where  his  patient  would  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this  justly-dreaded 
disease  ;  but  we  believe  that  in  these  instances,  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  epidemic  than  contagious  ;  and  its  restriction  to  some  particular  lo- 
cality may  be  explained  by  casualties  which  at  the  time  might  elade 
detection. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  has  been  very  various  :  we  can  only  notice 
some  of  the  more  prominent  plans.  In  the  milder  forms  of  erysipelas,  there 
is  room  for  little  dispute  as  to  the  proper  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued; 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  nature  is  best  able  to  manage  for  herself  without 
interference,  or  with  simple  attention  to  diet,  and  the  state  of  the  boweli. 
Where  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  liver  la 
particular,  both  Chelius  and  liston  recommend  the  early  exhibition  of 
emetics ;  "  they  are  productive  of  but  little  good,"  the  latter  observei, 
'*  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  and  their  place  is  advantageously  supplied 
by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  combined  or  not  with  purgativeii** 
This  surgeon  further  adds  that  he  has  found  great  benefit  from  the  coa- 
bination  of  gray  powder  and  Dover's  powder,  when  the  tongue  is  drj 
and  covered  with  a  brown  crust ;  and  that  saline  purges  are  sometimai 
desirable.  Rayer  advocates  the  employment  of  mild  diluents  in  tlie 
slighter  cases,  and  adds  that  lotions  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  or  witii 
any  mucilaginous  decoction,  will  in  general  suflBce  to  arrest  the  com- 
plaint. Where  the  inflammation  is  quite  confined  to  the  surface,  Mr. 
Liston  thinks  the  employment  of  lunar  caustic  admissible,  and  even  de- 
sirable, as  diminishing  the  local  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  arresting  the 
extension  of  the  disease ;  free  puncturing  with  a  fine  lancet,  not  r^tdt- 
ing  beyond  the  vascular  layer,  is  also  practised  by  him  in  these  caaei, 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  over-distended  vessels,  and  giving  vent  to  the 
serous  efl*usion,  if  there  be  any  :  this  plan  is  peculiarly  appropriate  where 
larger  wounds  would  leave  unseemly  scars,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  head ;  the  relief  aflbrded  to  the  patient  is,  moreover,  very  consider* 
able  where  these  parts  are  aflected. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  very  important  consideration  of  the  generd 
and  local  treatment  of  the  severe  forms  of  erysipelas,  including  phleg- 
mon, it  may  be  well  to  clear  the  way  a  little  by  pointing  attention  to 
the  difierest  theories  and  explanations  of  phenomena  which  have  in- 
duced practitioners  to  arrive  at  such  very  opposite  conclusions  in  their 
treatment  of  this  disease.  The  adoption  of  any  particular  plan  of 
treatment,  and  its  indiscriminate  application  in  all  cases  of  even  the 
most  uniform  complaint,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated;  the  systematic 
aiming  at  specifics  as  an  exclusive  object  in  medical  practice  cannot 
but  mislead  enthusiasts  into  the  bye-paths  of  quackery,  and  retard  the 
advancement  of  medical  science;  there  are  other,  and  we  conceife 
higher  objects  of  generalization  in  the  treatment  of  disease  than  the 
discovery  of  nostrums ;  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
leading  principles  to  which  symptoms  may  be  referred,  and  on  which 
they  may  be  treated :  not  that  we  mean  to  deny  that  we  mast  all  cos- 
tend,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  disease  on  empirical  principles;  but  «e 
mean  to  assert  that  the  specific  treatment  of  symptoms  classified  in  the 
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vay  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  not  only  more  philosophical  and  suc- 
oenfuly  but  is  much  more  likely  to  improve  the  art,  as  well  as  elevate 
the  science  of  medicine.  Our  present  subject  offers  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  inutility  as  well  as  danger  of  attempting  to  lay  down  certain  fixed 
principles  for  the  cure  of  a  formidable  and  frequently  fatal  disease; 
what  is  the  practical  result  of  these  theoretical  systems,  and  what  are 
the  rules  determined  by  those  who  advocate  them  ?  One  party  says  that 
erysipelas  is  an  acutely  inflammatory  complaint,  and  must  accordingly 
be  treated  by  extensive  depletion  ;  whilst  another  steps  forward  and 
claims  the  title  of  this  complaint  to  be  classed  with  morbid  poisons,  and 
therefore  that  precisely  the  opposite  treatment  should  be  adopted ;  that 
to  bleed  is  to  destroy  your  patient.  We  say  to  both  these  classes  of 
practitioners  alike  :  attend  to  symptoms ;  attend  to  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  of  disease ;  attend  to  the  powers  and  general  diathesis 
of  your  patient,  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  of  the  attack, 
and  then  decide  on  your  plan  of  treatment ;  instead  of  coming  to  the 
bedside  of  your  patient,  disclaiming  all  the  while  the  influence  of  pre- 
conceived hypothesis,  with  the  determination  of  treating  him  on  the  an- 
tiphlogistic or  stimulant  plan ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  you  expect 
tiat  success  which  the  careful  and  patient  observation  and  treatment  of 
tjmptoms  alone  can  justify  you  in  anticipating.  Amongst  the  strenuous 
adfocates  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  we  may  class  Dupuytren  and 
Lawrence^  their  practice  being  founded  on  the  opinion  that  erysipelas  is 
a  simple  inflammatory  affection,  and  is  therefore  to  be  handled  like 
other  inflammations,  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  effects  of  which  arc 
analogous  or  identical ;  thus,  venesection,  local  bloodletting,  purging, 
and  low  diet  are  the  first  measures  to  which  saline  and  diaphoretic  medi- 
cines may  be  afterwards  added  :  *'  the  earlier,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"tbese  measures  are  used  the  better;  vigorous  treatment  in  the  beginning 
leans  most  calculated  to  shorten  the  attack,  and  prevent  the  disease 
ffom  spreading  beyond  its  original  seat."  We  now  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  supporters  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment,  before 
«e  pass  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  works  which 
tbnn  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  review ;  Dr.  Williams  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  will  afford  us  the  means  of  exemplifying  the  theory 
(not  quite  peculiar  to  him)  on  which  this  practice  is  founded.  The  fair- 
est way  of  proceeding  will  be  to  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself:* 

**  loflammation  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  or  into  those  which 

lepend  on  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  and  into  those  which  depend  on  the 

ifency  of  morbid  poisons.    Now  a  long  experience,  as  well  as  many  experi- 

■entSy  has  shown  that  these  different  classes  of  inflammation,  require  the  most 

opposite  modes  of  treatment.     The  first  class  which  embraces  the  phlef^masiae, 

very  constantly  reqaires  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  be  brought  down 

Is  an  eqailibrium  with  the  state  of^  the  part ;  so  that  large  bleedings  are  some- 

fimtg  necessary  to  induce  the  inflammation  to  terminate  and  resolve,  or  the 

wmmd  to  heaL    The  second  class  embraces  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as 

pafadalf  typbns,  and  exanthematous  fevers,  &c.,  and  also  erysipelas.    In  these 

CBiet  the  constitution  has  fery  generally  receifed  a  considerable  shock  or 

4nrenion  before  the  tissue,  the  immediate  seat  of  inflammation,  is  affected ; 

IM  eonseqnently  the  state  of  the  constitution  is  often  at  once  reduced  either  to 

*  The  soeeeediog  extract  is  taken  from  the  St.  Tbomas'ti  Hospital  Report,  vol  i. 
pi  3SS.    Clliiical  Otwenrations  on  Idiopathic  EryMipelfw,  by  Dr.  Willlamti. 
VOL.  sn.  vo.  zzii.  "i 
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tbe  meliorated  by  the  depletion.*'    Again,  ''The  exhibition  of  the  ex- 
kct  of  aconite  in  this  and  other  inflammatory  afiections  is  often  followed 

great  abatement  of  vascular  excitement,  so  that  the  necessity  for  the 
ctraction  of  blood  is  done  away  with.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half 
pain  in  substance,  or  dissolved  in  pure  water,  repeated  every  third  or 
nth  hour."  M.  Vidal  places  the  greatest  reliance  on  ipecacuanha,  by 
lich,  he  says,  he  has  arrested  the  disease  where  even  the  cerebral  symp- 
ns  had  bcN^ome  very  decided,  and  that,  too,  without  having  recourse 

tlie  lancet ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has  seen  the  most  marked  success 
low  the  abstraction  of  blood  frequently  repeated,  as  practised  by 
.  Bouillard,  and  advocated  also  by  M.  Rayer.    This  latter  physician 
kes  the  bufiy  state  of  the  blood  as  a  guide  for  repetition  of  the  bleed- 
^,  and  remarks,  that  when  "  erysipelas  is  complicated  with  phlebitis, 
t  practice  ought  to  be  even  more  energetic."     M.  Rayer  has  also  found 
at  bathing  the  parts  with  cold  mucilaginous  lotions  has  been  grateful 
id  beneficial,  and  that  "  local  bleeding,  practised  at  a  certain  distance 
>m  the  limits  of  the  inflammation,  secures  the  good  effects  of  the  gene- 
1  depletion."  (p.  131.)     On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Liston  remarks,  "  In 
TV  many  cases,  the  strength  is  from  the  first  to  be  supported  by  all  pos- 
Ne  means,  by  nourishing  diet,  by  the  exhibition  of  wine,  quinine,  and 
lier  tonics — more  particularly  in  old  people,  in  constitutions  debili- 
ited  by  disease,  in  unhealthy  situations,  and  when  the  fever  is  of  the 
rphoid  kind."     The  practice  of  Chelius  is  likewise  founded  on  the  just 
rinciples  of  treating  symptoms ;  freely  employing  leeches,  and  even 
eneral  bloodletting,  when  the  case  is  urgent :  as  a  local  application  in 
b*'true"  erysipelas,  he  prefers,  in  opposition  to  Rayer,  dry  warmth. 
Heeding  by  leeches  Mr.  Liston  objects  to,  on  account  of  the  leech-bites 
fOfing  a  source  of  irritation,  and  being  liable  to  suppurate — a  difficulty 
I  a  great  measure  obviated  by  M.  Rayer's  plan  of  placing  them  beyond 
delimit  of  the  inflamed  surface.     In  quitting  the  subject  of  the  general 
reatment,  we  must  notice  a  remark  of  an  experienced  and  practical  sur- 
eon  (Mr.  Pearson,)  who  considers  that  cases  very  rarely  occur  in  large 
Dwns  in  which  the  practice  of  bleeding  is  admissible,  and  that  the  repe- 
itbn  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  except 
ader  urgent  circumstances.*     We  perceive  that  Mr.  Cooper  questions 
^  propriety  of  making  this  distinction  ;  it  is  true  that  we  ought  sooner 
)  be  guided  by  "  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  state 
r  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms,  never  forgetting  the  patient^s  age, 
length,  and  other  important  considerations,"  yet  we  are  much  disposed 
»  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson,  ascribing  the  different  susceptibility  and 
Dwers  of  the  poor  in  town  and  country  rather  to  the  influence  of  their 
ibits  and  relative  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  intoxicating  liquors,  than  to 
eality.     We  still  believe,  nay,  we  are  satisfied,  that  very  active  deple- 
»  has  alone  sufficed  to  combrait  the  destructive  tendency  of  this  disease 
•en  ID  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our  metropolis. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  employment  of  warm  and  cold  applica- 
His  to  a  part  affected  with  erysipelas,  and  we  cannot  but  coincide  with 
r*  Liston  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  use  of  spirituous  and  eva- 
mtiog  lotions,  though  they  may,  in  many  cases,  afford  temporary  re- 

•  Principles  of  Sargery,  p.  211  .^ 
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lief,  '*  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger ;  for  their  direct  tendency  is  to 
produce  metastasis,  and  if  that  be  to  an  internal  ocgan  of  importance, 
the  result  is  too  generally  fatal.  In  case,*'  he  adds,  **  of  the  translation 
of  erysipelas  to  any  important  part,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face which  it  has  left,  or  to  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
view  of  recalling  the  disease  to  its  original  and  less  dangerous  situa- 
tion." (p.  65,)  The  topical  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  remedy 
which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  many  surgeons,  especially  Mr. 
Higginbottom  :  by  some  the  application  is  confined  to  the  healthy  skin 
immediately  around  the  affected  part,  by  others  the  whole  surface  is  pen- 
cilled over ;  by  the  former  plan  the  spread  of  the  inflammation  is  some- 
times arrested,  and  iu  the  latter,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  ad- 
missible so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  simply  erythematous ;  but  Mr. 
Liston  again  warns  us  against  the  use  of  this  topical  application  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  eschews  cold  lotions,  namely,  the  risk  of  metastasis; 
and,  moreover,  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  inflammation  may  be  extend- 
ing deeply  without  our  possessing  the  same  facility  of  detecting  its  pro- 
gress when  the  surface  is  altered  by  the  action  of  the  caustic.  M.  Vidal 
seems  adverse  to  the  employment  of  these  local  remedies;  for  he  says  be 
has  employed,  or  seen  employed,  actual  cautery,  caustic,  and  pure  creo- 
sote, without  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  described  by  others.  M. 
Velpeau  has  proposed  to  treat  erysipelas  by  compression  with  bandages, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success  in  tbe 
hands  of  other  practitioners;  for  we  find  Chelius,  Vidal,  Cooper, 
Liwrence,  and  others,  speaking  doubtfully  or  disparagingly  of  its  effects. 
The  last  topical  form  of  treatment  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  relief  vith 
the  lancet  or  knife  ;  the  former  consisting  in  simply  puncturing  the  af- 
fected part  in  numerous  places  with  a  fine  lancet,  the  latter  having  for 
its  object  the  liberation  of  distended  tissues  in  the  mOre  advanced  and 
neuter  forms  of  the  disease  :  these  plans  were  severally  originated  and 
recommended  by  Sir  R.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson.  So  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  simple  puncture  and  free  in- 
cision, that  we  are  loath  to  enter  the  lists  again  in  deprecating  either 
system  exclusively,  and  in  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  attending  to  all 
the  symptoms  which  may  be  present  before  any  determination  is  arrived 
at  regarding  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  So  long  as  the  object  is 
solely  to  relieve  the  tension  of  parts  from  the  abundant  serous  efiuision, 
or  to  abstract  blood  locally,  puncturing  will  be  found  not  only  sufficient, 
but  quite  as  efficacious  as  larger  incised  wounds  ;  for  the  free  communi- 
cation between  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  allows  of  the  ready 
escape  of  fluid  from  punctured  apertures:  but  where  suppuration  and 
sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  have  ensued,  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
severer  forms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  no  doubt  can  exist  regarding 
the  propriety  of  freely  incising  the  part,  although  not  quite  to  the  extent 
of  sending  the  patient,  as  Mr.  Cooper  remarks,  *'  out  of  the  world  in  a 
very  sudden  manner,  sometimes  from  the  shock  of  an  enormous  wound 
on  the  constitution  in  its  disturbed  state,  sometimes  from  profuse  hemor- 
rhage.'" We  say,  then,  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  affected  parts,  as 
ascertained  from  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  existing 
symptoms,  must  be  the  chief  guide  in  determining  the  proper  local  treat- 
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snt ;  and  here  again  we  find  Mr.  Liston*8  remarks  so  very  practical 
d  apposite  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them : 

^*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  only  may  be  affected 
that  and  the  subjacent  tissue  may  be  involved,  gorged  with  serous,  lymphatic, 
purulent  infiltration — there  may  exist  great  tension  of  the  parts,  with  a 
loghy  state  of  the  cellular  tissue,  established  in  addition  to  suppuration  ;  and 
ain,  there  may  be  infiltration  of  the  subfascial  and  intermuscular  tissues, 
tding  ultimately  to  exposure  and  exfoliation  of  bones  or  disease  of  articola- 
ns.  From  inattention  to  these  circumstances,  the  treatment  being  often  di- 
rted  to  the  name  of  the  disease,  great  discrepancy  of  opinion,  as  to  the  most 
9ptr  local  management,  has  arisen." 

Mr.  Listen  adopts  free  incisions  where  the  tension  is  great,  and  there 
**  a  degree  of  bogginess*'  marking  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
sues ;  the  relief  he  ascribes  to  "  abatement  of  the  tension,  the  un- 
iding  of  the  over-distended  blood-vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  acce- 
ation  of  the  suppurative  process,  which  is  often  critical."  The  experi- 
ce  of  both  Chelius  and  Vidal  leads  them  to  confirm  this  practice,  and 
5  latter  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  further  division  of  fascise 
len  necessary  ;  a  step  which  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  we  have  our- 
[ves  proved,  when  the  suppuration  is  subfascial.  Rayer  approves  of  the 
notice  of  making  incisions,  deeming  it  advisable,  in  some  instances,  for 
e  relief  of  tension,  even  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  suppuration  hav- 
I  taken  place. 

We  DOW  conclude  for  the  present,  designing  to  avail  ourselves  of  an 
rly  opportunity  of  again  meeting  our  authors  and  confronting  them  in 
e  discussion  of  other  divisions  of  their  works,  such  as  the  *'  diseases 
id  injuries  of  blood-vessels,  bones,  and  joints,"  which  will  afford  us 
sple  material  for  a  future  article. 

Of  the  relative  merits  of  the  books  themselves  we  need  add  but  little; 
r  the  passing  opinion  we  have  at  different  times  expressed,  together 
itb  the  quotations  selected,  may  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
fa  fair  idea  of  their  comparative  value.  The  work  of  M.  Vidal  certainly 
troduces  us  to  an  author  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  as  a  surgical  treatise 
is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  of  those  before  us,  but 
IT  practical  value  to  the  student  we  cannot  but  award  the  preference  to 
leGrerman  and  English  Manuals.  On  Mr.  Liston's  work  we  cannut 
ell  bestow  more  commendation  than  it  deserves ;  it  bears  the  impress 
'a  practical  mind  which  has  long  been  habituated  to  accurate  observa- 
Ml,  and  the  formation  of  just  and  independent  conclusions,  unbiassed 
f  prejudice  or  favorite  theory,  and  unencumbered  by  hypothetical 
asoning.  The  soundness  of  practice  inculcated,  and  the  simple  and 
rse  style  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  are  such  as  must  win  the  attention  and  . 
itruct  the  mind,  whilst  they  tend  to  infuse  self-confidence  into  the 
iroer. 
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Art.  III. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases;  hm^ 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Connexion  of  Diabetes ^  Calculus ^  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.  By  William 
Prout,  m.d.  f.r.s.  &c.     Third  Edition, — London,  1840.  8vo,  pp.694. 

We  felt  very  considerable  anxiety  to  become  acquainted  with  this  new 
version  of  a  treatise  which  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  on  the 
shelves  of  medical  libraries. 

The  work  is  rewritten,  and  in  size  it  greatly  exceeds  its  predecessors; 
but  its  materials  are  arranged  on  the  principles  connected  with  Dr.  Pront's 
name.  We  shall  not  limit  our  notice  to  any  actual  novelty  the  present 
edition  of  the  treatise  may  contain,  but  endeavour  by  giving  as  full  a 
statement  as  we  can  of  its  leading  doctrines  and  their  applications,  whether 
now  first  broached  or  already  made  public,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  its  scope  and  merits. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction,  comprising  an  outline  of  the 
general  physiology  and  pathology  of  assimilation,  and  of  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  and  urine.  Having  stated  his  classification  of  alimentary  pro- 
ducts into  the  aqueous,  the  saccharine,  the  albuminous,  and  the  oleagi- 
nous, Dr.  Prout  proceeds  to  ofifer  some  general  remarks  on  each  of  then. 
Saccharine  bodies,  he  reminds  us,  are  of  two  kinds,  crystaliizable,  and  on- 
crystallizable  or  organized  ;  to  the  former  belong  sugar  and  vinegar,  to 
the  latter  the  dififerent  forms  of  the  starchy  or  amylaceous  principle,  of 
lignin  or  the  woody,  and  of  gum  or  the  mucilaginous  principle.  The 
only  crystaliizable  product  used  to  any  extent  as  food  is  vinegar,  and  thii 
is  readily  digested  by  healthy  stomachs.  Our  author,  however,  referring 
to  certain  states  of  disease  in  which  this  organ  appears  to  lose  the  power 
of  assimilating  this  principle,  expresses  his  belief  that  '*  on  the  whole  K 
is  doubtful  if  mankind  have  been  the  gainers,  except  in  convenience,  by 
employing  it  in  a  form  which  is  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  orga- 
nization and  life,"  a  denunciation  levelled  at  this  principle  more  parti- 
cularly from  its  effects  in  diabetes. 

Of  the  characters  of  these  primary  alimentary  principles,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  species  or  familiar  properties,  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  capability  they  possess  of  assuming  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  forms,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  their  essential  con- 
position,  as  illustrated  in  the  mutation  of  sugar  into  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid.  But  this  is  not  the  only  change, — they  have  the  faculty  of  readfly 
passing  into  each  other  under  the  influence  of  a  converting  agency  ex- 
isting in  the  animal  organization  into  which  they  are  introduce!.  Nay, 
still  more,  these  principles  are  all  susceptible  of  transmutation  accordiog 
to  ascertained  laws  into  totally  new  compounds ;  for  example,  the 
saccharine  is  readily  convertible  into  oxalic  acid  or  into  alcohol,  itself  a 
version,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  oleaginous  principle,  fiut  such  mo- 
difications of  the  primary  or  staminal  principles,  as  Dr.  Prout  names 
them,  though  endlessly  diversified,  bear,  as  he  justly  points  out,  but  a 
very  limited  proportion  to  the  original  radicles  supplying  them.  They 
are  either  the  product  of  glandular  secretion,  or  excrementitious,  or 
extra-vascular ;  or,  in  still  more  general  terms,  they  form  no  part  of  the 
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nimals  in  which  they  are  developed.     They  are  however  often  attached 
3  these,  as  for  instance  in  the  form  of  a  shell  to  the  Mollusca. 

Dr.  Prout,  having  laid  down  the  law  that  these  proximate  principles 
ipon  which  animals  subsist  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  saccharine, 
ienticai  in  their  essential  characters  with  the  components  of  the  tissues 
a  the  superior  animals,  draws  the  inferences  that,  first,  such  animals  are 
pared  the  labour  of  forming  their  proximate  principles  from  their  ele- 
nents,  (a  task  devolving  on  inferior  animals  and  on  plants;)*  and 
lecondly,  that  an  appropriate  diet  should  contain  more  or  less  of  all 
these  principles.  That  the  latter  position  is  correct,  is  alleged  to  be 
forther  established  by  two  additional  facts  of  different  character,  the 
composition  of  milk,  and  the  impossibility  of  supporting  animal  life  upon 
a  single  proximate  principle.  It  is  true  that  milk,  the  only  material 
distinctly  and  exclusively  produced  by  nature  for  food,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  what  aliment  should  be,  contains 
the  four  staminal  compounds;  but  the  other  fact,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  may  be  and  has  been  ex- 
plained in  different  modes  from  that  adopted  by  our  author. 

Such  then  are  the  materials  from  which  animal  organisms  derive  their 
means  of  existence,  and  perpetuate  the  admirable  machine  constituting 
them.  The  processes  by  which  they  appropriate  these  materials  are  com- 
prised under  the  general  title  of  assimilative.  Assimilation  is  therefore  a 
compound  action,  or  rather  series  of  actions,  divided  by  our  author  for 
the  purposes  of  description  into  two  classes:  the  first  embracing  all 
organic  manifestations  of  activity  tending  to  and  terminating  in  the 
formation  of  blood,  in  other  words,  digestion  and  sanguification ;  the 
leoond,  the  formation  of  tissue  and  the  redissolution  of  this  with  its 
libsequent  removal  from  the  system.  In  both  of  these  species  of  ope- 
ntioQ  water,  that  essential  constituent  (whether  chemically  combined 
or  mechanically  united  with  them)  of  all  organized  bodies,  plays  a  very 
prominent  part.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  variation  of  the  proportion 
io  which  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  these  are  altered  ma- 
terially in  their  character  as  regards  their  alimentary  nature  and  power. 
Thos,  when  it  is  combined  in  small  quantity  with  any  body,  this  is 
Qiually  of  a  firm  or  stable  character;  when  in  a  high  ratio,  this  is 
distinguished  by  the  opposite  properties.  Now,  as  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  these  conditions,  of  strength  of  principle  into  weakness,  and 
«K«  versuy  constitutes  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  species  of 
chemical  processes  taking  place  in  organized  bodies,  and  is  therefore  the 
Kibject  of  constant  allusion,  it  is  well  to  devise  terms  to  express  it  con- 
ciiely  and  significantly  ;  this  Dr.  Prout  has  done  by  applying  the  word 
rtduction  to  the  change  of  a  strong  into  a  weak  principle,  completion  to 
the  converse  process. 

The  process  of  change  undergone  by  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  of  the 
first  kind ;  Dr.  Prout  considers  that  the  semiliquefaction  of  the  ingesta 
probably  consists  essentially  in  this  combination  with  water,  in  other 
tords,  their  reduction.  Secondly,  as  the  stomach  forms  identical  chyle 
Irom  food  of  various  descriptions,  it  follows  that  it  possesses  the  faculty 

*  ''Plants,"  it  has  been  suid,  "seem  interposed  between  the  soil  and  animal  life,  as 
iboratories  for  combining  tbe  elements  of  inert  matter  into  substances  capable  of  being 
wmilated  in  tbe  digestion  of  animals." 
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ef  chaog^Dg  into  one  another  the  difierent  simple  alimentary  pri 
or,  as  our  author  designates  it,  a  converting  power.  Both  these  pi 
it  is  clear,  are  purely  chemical.  But,  as  Dr.  Prout  cooceiveSy  t 
not  the  only  powers  of  the  stomach ;  he  maintains  that  it  poa 
vitalizing  or  organizing  faculty,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  fit  tli 
aliment  for  contact  with  living  structure.  The  possession  on  Uk 
the  stomach  of  this  vitalizing  power  is  not  by  any  means  demo 
in  the  pages  before  us ;  and  why  the  vivifying  influence  should  m 
the  second  stage  of  assimilation,  the  most  probable  notion  as  it  i 
us  for  various  reasons,  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown.  Of  the  c 
the  peculiar  actions  by  which  the  combination  of  alimentary  su 
with  water  is  effected.  Dr.  Prout  laments  our  ignorance ;  but 
culiar  juice  developed  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  must  of  c 
the  reducing  agent.  This  juice  is  made  the  subject  of  examini 
our-  author,  and  the  question  of  the  source  of  chlorine  or  rathe 
chloric  acid,  forming  one  of  its  most  essential  ingredients,  discusi 
conceives  it  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  this  generated  de  now 
tains  that  the  common  salt  existing  in  the  blood  must  be  its  sou 
inclines,  as  of  old,  to  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  effected  bysoi 
fication  of  electricity.  But  as  the  acid  of  the  preexisting  muriat 
is  supposed  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  it  remains  to  be  enquired ' 
comes  of  the  base  from  which  it  has  been  separated.  Dr.  Prout  is  i 
in  assigning  the  alkali  its  role :  '*  the  soda  remains  behind  or  is  i 
into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  a  portion  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  requisit 
serve  the  weak  alkaline  condition  essential  to  the  fluidity  of  th 
But  the  larger  part  of  this  soda  is  probably  directed  to  the  live 
elicited  with  the  bile  in  the  duodenum,  when  it  is  thus  again 
into  union  with  the  acid  which  had  been  separated  from  the  blo< 
htomach." 

Our  author  professes  what  may  be  called,  in  regard  of  admit 
trine,  a  heterodox  opinion  on  the  lactic  or  acetic  acid  foun< 
stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion.    Instead  of  regarding  t 
is  generally  considered,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  th 
juice,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  muriatic  acid,  he  believi 
is  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  the  result  of  unnatural  irritation,  | 
by  disease,  indigestible  aliments,  &c.,  than  as  a  healthy  product  r 
to  the  digestive   process.      But  for  this  extreme  opinion   no 
reasons  are  given,  and  its  probability  seems  to  be  materially  si 
not  altogether  destroyed,  by  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and 
and  still  more  distinctly  so  by  the  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice 
by  Dr.  Beaumont  from  the  stomach  of  St.  Martin.     That  th< 
butyric,  and  carbonic  acids  are  unhealthy  products,  when  occ 
the  stomach,  we  of  course   find  no  difficulty  in    admitting 
author.* 

Dr.  Prout  next  explains  his  views  on  the  converting  powei 
stomach ;  according  to  these  views,  under  ordinary  circumstai 
essential  effects  of  their  action  are  the  conversion  of  the  saccha 
albuminous  and  oleaginous,  of  albuminous  into  oleaginous,  and  < 
nous  into  albuminous  principles.  The  6rst  uf  these  changes  h( 
as  by  far  the  most  important,  for  saccharine  aliment  cannot  in  it 

*  Dr.  Front  enters  into  no  enquiry  upon  the  nature,  pro|ierUe8,  or  act 
digestive  clement  jtM^^t/i. 
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tate  form  a  constituent  of  any  part  of  the  living  frame,  yet  so  essential 
lo  its  ingestion  and  conversion  seem  to  the  perpetuation  of  even  the 
Dwest  forms  of  life,  that  they  are  performed  even  by  vegetables.    This 
xmer  of  appropriating  the  saccharine  principle  may  be  looked  on  as 
he  lowest  element  in  the  process  of  renovation,  and  is  probably  the 
last  that  ceases  to  exist  in  an  animal,  often  persisting  long  after  the  fa- 
calty  of  assimilating  oil  and  albumen  has  been  lost.     Of  the  tempo- 
nry  and  partial  suspension  of  this  power,  occurring  in  and  constituting 
ODe  of  the  most  important  disturbed  states  in  diabetes,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  length  hereafter.     The  mode  in  which  the  essential 
changes  of  alimentary  principles  are  effected  in  the  stomach  are  probably 
purely  chemical ;  thus  it  is  likely  that  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  oil  is 
brought  about  precisely  by  the  series  ofchanges  spontaneously  developed 
daring  its  conversion  out  of  the  body  into  alcohol,  which  is  nothing  more 
tliao  a  weak  oil.     With  respect  to  other  changes,  we  are  less  capable  of 
tracing  their  mechanism;  the  origin  of  the  azote  is  not  yet  fully  cleared  up, 
though  it  would  appear  to  be  commonly  derived  from  some  external  source. 
"The azote  may,  in  some  instances,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  '*  be  derived  from  the 
tir,  or  generated.     But  my  belief  is,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  azote  is  principally  furnished  by  a  highly  azotised  substance  [organized 
urea?]  secreted  from  the  blood,  either  into  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or 
into  both  these  localities,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  blood  thus  deprived 
of  its  azote  is  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  blood  by  the  liver,  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile;  which  secretion,  as  a  whole,  is  re- 
fluirkably  deficient  in  azote."    But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  stomach  are,  under  all  conditions  of  existence,  limited  to 
the  production  of  these  changes :  when  animals  are  accidentally  obliged 
to  subsist  upon  a  diet  of  wholly  unusual  character ;  when  they  are  placed 
Boderwhat  Dr.  Prout  calls  ''extraordinary"  circumstances,  ''the  changes 
oat  of  the  ordinary  course  are,"  to  use  his  language,  "  altogether  asto- 
niibing,  and  such  as  defy  our  utmost  calculation.  The  assimilating  organs 
appear  even  to  decompose  principles  which  are  still  considered  as  elemen- 
Iai7,  nay,  to  form  azote  or  carbon."    The  vastness  of  this  hypothesis  is 
tbtolutely  startling,  for  it  ascribes  to  the  animal  tissues  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing something  out  of  nothing — in  fact,  of  creating :  in  the  existing 
itate  of  the  natural  sciences,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  doc- 
tnoe  cannot  be  healthfully  entertained.     Possibly  the  explanation  of  this 
it,  that  Dr.  Prout  does  not  consider  the  elementary  character  of  these 
bodies  established. 

So  much  for  the  converting  function  ;  the  completing  and  organizing 
processes  to  which  the  chyle  is  subjected  in  the  lacteal  system  receive 
little  novel  illustration  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Prout :  we  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  his  views  on  secondary  assimilation.  Under  this  head  are  comprised, 
according  to  his  arrangement,  first,  \\\e  formative  assimilation  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  blood  into  the  tissues  and  the  products  of  the  secretions  ; 
and  secondly,  the  destructive  assimilations  (or  secondary  digestion)  of 
the  tissues,  with  their  conversion  into  new  principles  designed  for  further 
Bie,  or  into  mere  excretions. 

The  generaj  principle  on  which  these  processes  are  conducted  is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Prout  as  follows:  The  elements  composing  the  albumen 
of  the  blood,  for  instance,  when  this  is  destined  to  undergo  a  change  of 
constitution^  are  subjected  to  such  modified  arrangement  as  ends  either 
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in  the  productioD  of  a  single  new  principle  with  different  sensible  proper- 
ties,  or  the  elements  are  so  combined  as  to  form  two  or  more  principles, 
each  of  which  is  the  complementary  albuminous  principle  of  the  other; 
in  different  words,  added  to  that  other  will  produce  albumen.  This  lat- 
ter mode  of  decomposition,  which  is  infinitely  more  common  than  the 
other,  is  of  two  kinds.  By  the  first,  a  substance  is  converted  into  an 
excrementitious  principle,  and  into  one  available  for  ulterior  purposes  io 
the  economy  ;  for  example,  albumen  is  changed  into  gelatine  and  hj- 
drated  carbon,  capable  of  becoming  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to  airio 
the  lungs.  By  the  second,  the  change  is  into  two  principles,  both  de- 
signed for  ulterior  offices,  or  both  excrementitious.  The  first  belongs, 
according  to  our  author,  to  healthy  action  ;  the  second ,  to  disease.  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  we  are  given  the  mutation  of  gelatine  into  some 
modification  of  the  saccharine  principle  and  urea. 

These  laws,  however,  only  apply  to  the  essential  elements*  of  or- 
ganisms ;  of  those  bearing  upon  mineral  elements  incidentally  present 
therein,  Dr.  Prout  has  only  to  state  the  inefficiency  of  existing  know- 
ledge. He  agrees,  however,  with  Berzelius  in  thinking  that  such  inci- 
dental matters  usually  exist  in  their  elementary  condition  in  organized 
products,  and  not  as  binary  compounds ;  and  that  the  latter  form  is  only 
assumed  as  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  organized  principle 
with  which  they  may  be  associated.  Hence,  Dr.  Prout  would  draw  tlie 
important  inference  in  pathology,  that  the  appearance  of  an  incidental 
binary  mineral  compound  involves  the  idea  of  mal-assimilation  or  de- 
struction of  some  organized  tissue ;  and  further,  that  as  certain  incidental 
mineral  elements  are  always  peculiar  to  and  therefore  characteristic  of 
certain  tissues  (as  phosphorus  of  the  nervous.  &c.),  the  tissue  thus  mor- 
bidly engaged  may  be  predicated  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
incidental  binary  compound. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  analyze  closely  Dr.  Prout*s  statements  on  the 
formation  of  the  gelatinous,  albuminous,  and  fibrinous  tissues,  or,  as  be 
terms  them,  the  processes  of  gelatification,albumification,  and  fibrification. 
When  we  have  stated  the  hypothesis,  that  '*  when  albumen  is  converted 
into  gelatine,  carbon  is  eliminated,  which  carbon  (partly  perhaps  in  a 
hydrated,  partly  in  an  oxygenated  form)  remains  associated  with  the 
venous  blood  till  its  arrival  in  the  lungs  ;  when,  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  fully  oxygenated,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  this  form  makes  its  escape  from  the  body," 
we  have  extracted  all  tiie  novelty  this  section  afibrds.  For  the  argu- 
ments supporting  the  view  here  brought  forward,  the  author  refers  his 
readers  to  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

Dr.  Prout  is  rather  chary  of  statements  respecting  the  character  of  the 
ulterior  changes  belonging  to  the  class  of  destructive  assimilation  under- 
gone by  the  three  essential  proximate  principles.  He  is,  however,— per- 
suaded  for  reasons  which,  as  he  alleges,  the  practical  nature  of  the  book 
before  us  prevents  him  from  entering  upon, — of  opinion  that  one  mode  in 
which  the  gelatinous  tissues  become  effete  is  by  their  conversion  into  two 
classes  of  complementary  principles,  of  which  urea,  or  its  equivalent,  il 

*  The  term  essential  element  is  applied  by  Dr.  Prout  to  oxygen,  bydiogen,  carbon,  tsA 
nitrogen ;  on  the  remaining  elementary  substances  of  animal  oiganiams  (amonntiog  to 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen)  he  confers  the  name  of  incidental  element 
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Be,  aod  the  saccharine  principle,  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  lactic 
ad,  is  the  other.  And,  again,  he  believes  that  one  of  the  crystallizable 
HiDciples  produced  from  effete  albumen  is  lithic  acid,  most  usually  in 
ht  state  of  lithate  of  ammonia;  the  presumed  complementary  substances 
)f  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  On  the  ulterior  changes  of  the 
oleaginous  principle  no  theory  is  hazarded. 

In  the  enquiry  into  the  general  pathology  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
asiimilating  processes,  to  which  the  volume  next  introduces  us,  the  aber- 
ntions  of  each  of  these  from  the  healthy  state  are  slightly  sketched.     An 
idea  of  the  character  of  deduction  drawn  by  Dr.  Prout  from  his  investi- 
gations on  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  had  from  considering  the 
following  train  of  hypothesis.    When  the  appetite  has  been  over-indulged, 
and  more  food  swallowed  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require,  a  deposit 
itcommonly,  as  all  the  world  knows,  observed  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Prout  con- 
ceives that  in  this  case  the  reduction  and  conversion  of  the  surplus  quantity 
of  food  takes  place,  but  that  the  stomach  fails  in  vitalizing  it,  and  that  this 
DOD-vitalized  portion  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  kidney  in  the  form 
of  lithate  of  ammonia.     But  this  mode  of  relief  requires  the  kidneys  to 
behealthy ;  now  Dr.  Prout  supposes  that  the  necessary  state  of  health 
does  not  exist  in  certain  individuals  during  youth,  and  that  either  from 
tiui  cause,  or  from  original  weakness  of  the  assimilating  organs,  the  re- 
lief referred  to  is  not  obtained  under  the  supposed  circumstances  of  sur- 
feit.    In  such  subjects  '^the  imperfectly  assimilated  chyle,"  continues 
our  author,  *'  either  does  not  undergo  the  necessary  changes  in  passing 
tbough  the  lacteal  system,  by  which  chyle  is  converted  into  blood,  or 
iimalcon verted  into  the  comparatively  insoluble  pseudo-albuminous  mat- 
ter of  struma,  which,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  lays  the  foundation 
(perhaps  at  first  mechanically)  of  tuberculous  deposition  and  future  ac- 
cretion."    This  urinary  theory  of  phthisis  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
Bade  a  question  of  direct  experience  ;  at  least,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
Smne,  to  ascertain  whether  the  urine  of  scrofulous  subjects,  after  such 
indulgence  as  would  lead  to  lithic  deposit  in  healthy  subjects,  is  free  from 
iboormal  deposition  of  that  salt.     But  our  author  does  not  appear  to 
Wfe  considered  the  point  in   this  light,  and  devotes  a  note  to  some 
hither  speculation,  supported  by  such  lame  arguments  as  appear  in 
tlie  following  quotation  :    *<  Strumous,  lithic  acid,  and  gouty  diseases 
He  all  results  of  mal-assimilation  of  the  albuminous  principle,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  and  often  gradually  run  into  each  other.     Thus 
gOQt  and  struma  are  frequently,  if  not  always  associated ;    and  the 
gDQty  chalk-stones  of  old  age  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  mo- 
difications of  the  scrofulous  tubercle  of  youth,  both  being  alike  formed 
fbm  mal-assimilation  of  the  albuminous  principle."    The  unproved  alle- 
gation, that  the  offspring  of  gouty  persons  are  more  subject  than  others. 
Off/em  paribus^  to  phthisis,  and  the  fact  that  tophi  are  oflen  accom- 
ptDied  with  renal  disease,  are  the  only  statements,  wearing  the  semblance 
of  argument,  adduced  in  support  of  these  curious  hypotheses.   The  notion 
tUt  scrofula,  gout,  and  phthisis  are  mere  modifications  of  each  other  has 
been  sustained  by  an  equally  unsatisfactory  style  of  argument  by  Sebastian 
ofGroningen.^ 

Adistioction  between  the  danger  of  secondary  diseases  depending  upon 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  242. 
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primary  or  upon  secondary  mal-assimilation  is  ingeDiously  pointed  oat 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Prout.  Those  originating  in  the  primary  aber- 
ration are,  **  in  general/'  of  much  less  formidable  character  than  liioteof 
the  other  class.  Thus  the  appearance  of  lithate  of  ammonia  in  the  nrine 
(a  phenomenon  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  illustration)  is  one  of  the 
most  common  effects  of  slight  error  in  diet ;  but  that  salt  is  deposited  ii 
some  cases  when  no  food  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  ; — now  the  Ut- 
ter occurs  in  certain  fevers,  and  other  severe  constitutional  diseases. 

A  chapter  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the  blood,  the  bile,  andtke 
urine  next  follows.  These  cannot  be  said  to  contain  much  not  already 
made  public,  either  by  the  author  himself  or  by  others ;  one  or  two 
points,  however,  require  notice.  Of  these  is  the  modification  of  the 
opinion  formerly  advocated  by  the  author  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  free  lithic  acid  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Prout  now  believes  the 
free  acid,  or  precipitating  agent,  to  be  the  lactic ;  in  some  instances,  it  ii 
true,  the  mineral  [sulphuric,  muriatic]  or  other  acids  may  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  precipitation ;  [how  so  if  these  acids  are  present  only  h 
saline  combination  and  the  phosphoric  alone  as  a  itfper-salt  ?]  but  thii 
is  only  from  their  separating  the  lactic  acid  from  the  base  with  which  it 
is  combined,  and  so  allowing  it  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  precipi- 
tation. Dr.  Prout,  however,  thinks  that  in  the  greater  number  of  casei 
of  lithic-acid  gravel,  lactic  acid  is  secreted  in  excess,  either  separately, 
which  is  comparatively  rare,  or  combined  with  urea,  which  seems  to  be 
the  rule.  Here  he  appears  to  reject  by  implication  the  opinion  oi 
MM.  Cap  and  Henry,  that  urea  always  exists  with  urine  in  combinatioi 
with  the  acid  in  question. 

It  will  be  perceived,  as  an  inference  from  the  train  of  argument  Jul 
stated,  that  Dr.  Prout  holds  unchanged  his  former  notions  respecting  the 
combined  condition  of  the  lithic  acid  in  the  urine.  In  favour  of  these  Im 
reiterates  the  evidence  long  familiar  to  the  profession,  without  evei 
alluding  to  the  important  microscopical  observations  of  Donne  and 
Quevenne  on  the  subject;  and,  judging  from  the  incomplete  view  given 
of  them,  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  oi 
Duvernoy  and  Wetzler  rather  from  a  recent  work  on  urinary  complaiati 
than  from  the  writings  of  those  persons  themselves.  Dr.  Prout  assame 
to  himself  merit  for  **  avoiding  all  controversial  points,'*  but  he  mean 
the  discussion  of  these ;  so  far  from  avoiding  such  points  (unfortunate!] 
we  know  not  the  branch  of  medicine  where  such  system  of  conduci 
could  be  pursued,)  he  settles  them  invariably  ex  cathedrd,  without  th 
least  apparent  misgivings  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions.  Howevei 
grateful  it  may  be  to  some  readers  to  meet  with  a  conviction  so  stroof 
that  it  almost  displays  itself  in  dogmatism,  we,  for  our  parts,  feel  per- 
suaded  that  it  diminishes  the  real  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Prout,  like  M.  Rayer,  has  never  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  thiJ 
casein  may,  under  any  circumstances,  become  a  constituent  of  the  urine 
In  commenting  upon  the  statement  of  Liebig,  that  xanthic  oxide  diflen 
from  the  lithic  acid  only  by  containing  one  proportion  less  of  oiygen 
the  author  seems  inclined  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  because,  in  the  fim 
place,  he  knows  of  no  apparatus  or  means  of  operating  capable,  when 
azote  is  concerned,  of  unequivocally  deciding  upon  the  presence  of  cm 
proportion  of  hydrogen,   or  even  of  oxygen  iu  a  complicated  bod}; 
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lecondlyy  because  the  foreign  chemists  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  follow- 
iog  the  calculation  of  Berzelius,  as  respects  the  combining  weight  of 
carbon,  and  therefore  of  making  it  considerably  higher  than  six,  its  real 
nlae,  as  is  now  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  affirmed  in  these  pages  that  the  existence  of  the  prostatic  secre- 
tion in  the  urine  may  be  detected  by  certain  particular  appearances. 
We  were  the  more  anxious  to  learn  what  these  particular  appearances 
might  be,  because  M.  Rayer  has  recorded  his  inability  to  point  out  any 
enential  characteristic  of  such  impregnation ;  but  Dr.  Prout  singularly 
enough  makes  no  attempt  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  readers,  on  the 
ground  that  *'  the  appearance  in  question  can  hardly  be  so  described  as 
to  be  made  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  attended  to  urinary  phe- 
nomena.'* But  surely  there  are  some  persons  at  least  who  have  made 
these  a  study ;  why  is  the  information  withheld  from  them  ? 

If  a  general  view  be  taken  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  and  urine, 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  distinction  between  them  will  be  found 
to  be  the  comparatively  great  number  of  oxidized  and  acidified  principles 
eiiiting  in  the  latter.  The  character  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  of 
which  the  acidity  in  question  is  evidently  the  result,  is  by  Dr.  Prout 
termed  positive:  that  of  the  liver  negative.  The  liver  depurates  the 
tjitem  of  unassimilated  and  superfluous  oleaginous  matters,  and  of  those 
portions  of  blood  deprived  of  azote  and  of  vitality  ;  the  kidneys,  on  the 
other  hand,  exercise  the  same  action  with  respect  to  the  albuminous 
principle  and  the  mineral  matters  incidental  to  them.  And  it  is  further 
pointed  out  that  the  changes  produced  by  the  liver  on  the  principles  it 
separates,  are  in  some  measure  of  an  organizing  kind ;  that  is,  the  prin- 
ciples separated  retain  some  of  their  vitality  for  ulterior  purposes;  whereas 
tie  function  of  the  kidneys  is  of  a  disorganizing  kind,  all  materials 
paauDg  through  those  glands  being  perfectly  deprived  of  vitality.  In 
certain  states  of  disease,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  character  of  these 
hnctions  is  in  the  instance  of  each  organ  changed. 

We  have  now  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
pirt  of  Dr.  Prout's  preliminary  matter ;  and  analyzed  this  with  sufficient 
doKness  to  convey  a  general  impression  of  the  character  of  the  declared 
hws  and  of  the  inferences  upon  which  the  doctrines  broached  in  the 
body  of  the  volume  are  based. 

liie  main  part  of  the  treatise  is  divided  into  two  books,  devoted 
iCferally  to  the  history  of  "  functional/'  and  of  *'  mechanical*'  diseases. 
Ik  division  is,  however,  most  imperfectly  retained  in  the  sequel,  for 
organic  lesions  of  the  most  profound  character  (such  as  those  known 
nder  the  title  of  *'  Bright's  disease,")  are  considered  in  connexion  with 
those  of  functional  character.  But  we  have  no  space  for  a  discussion 
ipon  errors  of  classification.  Under  the  head  of  functional  diseases 
He  described  "  diseases  arising  from  the  deranged  operations  and  less 
ohvioos  lesions  of  the  assimilating  and  secreting  organs.*'  Now,  as  the 
Unmihitive  processes  bear  on  four  alimentary  principles,  it  follows  that 
there  are  four  classes  of  functional  diseases,  of  which  those  dependent 
OB  derangement  of  aqueous  assimilation  are  first  examined.  In  com- 
MentiDgupon  thedbtinctive  characters  of  the  urina  pot^  (or  of  assi- 
BiiiatioDy  as  he  proposes  to  term  it,)  and  the  urina  sanguinis^  the  author 
biists  upon  the  necessity — and  that  a  truth  so  obvious  should  be  Vi^VA- 
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tuallv  disre^rded  in  practice  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  imperfect  use  to 
which  we  put  the  means  of  dia^osis  nature  places  within  oor  reach,— 
of  examining  in  cases  of  disease  a  specimen  of  each  of  these  varietio. 
Of  the  derangements  connected  by  Dr.  Prout  with  morbid  states  of 
aqueous  assimilation,  being  simply  excess  or  de6ciency  of  urine,  he  very 
correctly  abstains  from  speaking  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  inasmuch 
as  these  conditions  are  simply  symptomatic  of,  and  do  not  in  themseWes 
constitute,  disease. 

The  views  developed  in  the  next  section  on  the  pathology  of  saccharine 
assimilation  were  some  time  since  made  known  in  outline  to  the  profes- 
sion.^ The  labours  of  the  intervening  years  have,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  author,  verified  and  extended  the  applications  of  the  doctrines  then 
broached.  Dr.  Prout's  argument  runs  tnus :  as  the  blood  in  health  con- 
tains no  sugar,  and  as  the  latter  principle  forms  an  ordinary  part  of 
human  food,  it  follows  that  by  the  operation  of  the  primary  assimilating 
functions  it  must  be  converted  into  some  of  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  blood.  And  if  the  function  of  sugar-conversion  (if  the  phrase  be 
admissible)  be  allowed  to  exist,  the  reality  of  aberrations  from  the  healthy 
state  by  derangement  or  suspension  of  this  function  is  implied.  Expe- 
rience proves  what  reason  points  to, — the  suspension  of  saccharine  con- 
version is  unequivocally  shown  to  exist  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  of  diabetic  subjects;  its  derangement  made  manifest  by  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  had  not  in- 
gested any  of  that  substance  with  their  food.  The  process  in  respect  of 
diabetes  is  this :  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reduction  of  all 
forms  of  the  saccharine  principle  appears  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
development  of  a  low  sugar,  easily  convertible  in  the  healthy  stomach 
into  albuminous  and  oleaginous  matters.  This  change  takes  plaet 
speedily;  the  presence  of  sug^r  in  the  healthy  organ  is  therefore  with 
difficulty  detected.  In  the  diabetic  stomach,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
reducing  function  is  morbidly  active,  while  the  converting  is  suspended 
or  paralysed,  sugar  is  discoverable  in  abundance.  **  The  first  step  in  the 
derangements  producing  the  disease  called  diabetes  does  not  consist,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  the  development  of  sug^r  in  the  stomach,  which 
is  a  natural  process,  but  in  the  greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  con- 
verting, and  consequently  of  the  still  more  important  organizing  functions 
of  the  assimilating  organs."  Upon  this  statement  of  Dr.  Prout  we 
would,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  the  phrase  **  as  some  have 
supposed'*  is  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  belief.  Mr. 
Mac  Gregor's  experiments  clearly  showed  that  sugar  is  contained  in  the 
healthy  stomach  after  an  ordinary  meal  of  animal  and  vegetable  boA, 
and  therefore,  as  it  has  been  correctly  put  by  Dr.  Willis,  that  **  diabetes 
is  actually  disease  only  because  the  degree  of  a  natural  process  is  so^ 
passed."  There  are  two  principal  questions  to  be  put  with  respect  to  ; 
Dr.  Prout*s  theory :  is  it  necessary,  is  it  involved  by  the  established  : 
nature  of  things  ?  secondly,  if  not,  is  it  adequate  ?  We  can  find  no  diffi-  j 
culty  in  answering  the  first  query  in  the  negative ;  there  is  no  known  I 
fact  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of,  or  even  rendering  improbabfe,  J 
the  conversion,  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  of  gelatinous  and  aibv-  J 

*  GuUtonlan  Lecturen ;  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  viii.  1831. 
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miooas  principles  into  the  saccharine.     How  are  we  justified  in  affirming 
that  a  modification  of  the  class  of  principle  may  not  be  effected  in  a  mor- 
Iwi  state  of  the  digesting  agent,  or  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
vben  an  interchange  of  principles  of  the  same  class  is  in  health  so  easily 
iccomplished  ?      Surely  the  possible  assumption  of  such  power  of  con- 
version on  the  part  of  the  stomach  can,  with  no  colour  of  consistency,  be 
denied  by  a  physiologist  who,  as  already  mentioned,  believes  that  that 
organ  can,  under  "  extraordinary  circumstances,"  take  upon  itself  the 
office  of  a  creator  and  form  elements.     The  doctrine,  in  this  point  of 
view,  evidently  presupposes  the  existing  power  of  fathoming  the  operations 
of  vital  chemistry  to  be  infinitely  more  vast  than  stubborn  facts,  encoun- 
tered on  every  side,  will  allow  us  room  for  a  moment  to  dream.     But,  se- 
condly, is  the  theory  adequate;  will  it  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  disordered  chemistry  under  consideration  ?     We  think  not ;  and  for 
this  reason.    Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  after  having  produced  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing in  two  individuals,  one  healthy  and  the  other  diabetic,  fed  both  for 
three  successive  days  on  beef  and  water;  the  product  of  vomiting  at  the 
eod  of  that  period,  and  three  hours  after  the  last  meal,  furnished  evi- 
dence, by  fermentation  with  yeast,  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  case  of 
the  diabetic  subject,  none  in  that  of  the  healthy.     Now,  the  theory  of 
son-conversion  cannot  stand  here,  for  no  saccharine  or  vegetable  matter 
wii  swallowed  ;  hence  we  have  positive  proof  that  the  stomach  acquires 
the  power,  under  certain  conditions,  of  evolving  sugar  from  organic  non- 
nccharine  combinations.     While,  therefore,  we  fully  admit  the  fact  of 
the  non-conversion  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  stomach,  we  cannot, 
vith  Dr.  Front,  suppose  all  the  unnatural  sugar  therein  contained  to  be 
the  result  of  non-conversion  of  the  quantity  of  sug^r  which  would  in 
health  be  developed  from  the  same  materials  :  in  other  words,  the  fault 
lit  double  one;  active, in  the  power  the  stomach  acquires  of  producing 
iigar  from  materials  which  would  not  supply  it  in  health ;  passive,  in  the 
hii  of  its  normal  share  of  converting  faculty.     Besides,  a  point  of  no 
■ean  importance,  which  appears  to  be  generally  forgotten,  is,  that  the 
ippearance  of  the  sugar  in  the  stomach,  however  induced,  isbutasymp- 
toOyand  cannot  constitute  the  essence  of  the  disease.     Whatever  be  the 
change  in  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  leading  to  it,  whether  microscopical 
or  otherwise  (for  that  such  exists  cannot,  in  our  minds,  be  made  matter  of 
Ambt),  Dr.  Prout  seems  to  think  it  of  not  the  remotest  consequence,  for 
BO  allution  is  made  to  the  point  in  his  chapter. 

The  general  causes  of  saccharine  mal-assimilation  are  next  examined. 
The  internal  or  predisposing  are  most  generally  innate  or  inherited,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prout.  The  external  exciting  (in  every  instance  subser- 
vient to  the  predisposing)  are  cold,  moisture,  and  malaria.  Although 
Dr.  Proatis  unwilling  to  pronounce  diabetes  a  malarious  disease,  he  has 
BO  heaitatioQ  in  expressing  his'belief  that  almost  all  forms  of  disease  con- 
lected  with  the  development  by  the  secondary  assimilating  processes  of 
Qnlic,  lactic,  and  other  abnormal  acids,  are  more  frequently  excited  by 
tmlarioas  than  other  external  influences.  His  attention  was  first  di- 
lacted  to  this  point  by  seeing  in  quick  succession  several  well-marked 
Ciset  of  oxalic-acid  diathesis  from  a  malarious  district.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  circumstance  was  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
Bppeanmces  characteristic  of  oxalic  instead  of  lithic  acid  in  ^rsoi\%  ^^- 
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fected  with  indigestion  or  **  cold*'  after  the  cholera ;  a  disease  which  oar 
author  believes  to  have  been  of  malarious  origin  from  certain  facts,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  original.  Dr.  Prout  has  sometimes  imagined 
that  the  urine  has  not  completely  recovered  (1838)  its  former  conditioo 
since  the  occurrence  of  that  epidemic. — A  most  important  order  of  causes 
is  diet.  Under  this  head  nothing  novel,  however,  is  communicated,  ex- 
cept a  diatribe  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  every  form,  as  if  not  dis- 
tinctly inducing  the  development  of  oxalic  acid,  at  least  that  '*  of  some 
analogous  and  equally  poisonous  principle."  We  confess  we  cannot  con- 
sider Dr.  Prout*$  reasoning  strong  here,  though  we  are  equal  haters  of 
the  weed  with  himself ;  as,  however,  he  has  known  **  inveterate  snuff- 
taking"  lead  to  '*  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver,"  there  ii 
every  excuse,  of  course,  for  his  warmth,  although  it  be  not  warranted  by 
mathematical  evidence. 

The  confusion  arising  from  the  application  of  the  word  diabetes  to  all 
affections  attended  with  considerable  discharge  of  urine  is  justly  animad- 
verted on  in  these  pages :  their  author  proposes  to  restrict  it  to  cases  in  which 
the  urine  is  saccharine.     The  increased  flow  of  urine  is  the  circumstance 
which  commonly  directs  the  patient's  attention  to  the  urinary  organs; 
and,  as  Dr.  Prout  remarks,  *'  a  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine  exists  io 
gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals  much  oftener  than  is  supposed,  and  hon- 
dreds,  who  are  quite  unaware  of  it,  pass  many  years  of  their  lives  with  this 
symptom  more  or  less  constantly  present."  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact  ascer-    * 
tained  by  other  close  observers  of  the  urinary  organs  also.    It  follows  from    ^ 
this  that  the  physician  must  always  experience  much  difficulty  in  detennio- 
ing  the  period  of  origin  of  diabetic  attacks;  Dr.  Prout,  however,  conceites    \ 
that,  *'  by  enquiring  minutely  as  to  the  period  when  the  urine  was  Isst 
observed  to  be  turbid,"  he  has  several  times  traced  attacks  very  nearly 
to  their  origin.     He  believes  it  probable  that,  at  the  time  the  urine  be*    i 
comes  clear,  after  such  turbidity,  in  patients  labouring  under  diabettff 
its  saccharine  condition  may  be  considered  to  have  set  in,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  become  confirmed. 

Dr.  Prout  remarks,  *'  Diabetes  very  frequently  (as  far  as  my  persooil 
experience  goes,  always)  accompanies  carbuncles  and  malignant  boils 
or  abscesses  allied  to  carbuncles  ;"  a  fact  mentioned  by  Cheselden*  and 
others  of  the  older  writers.     These  cellular  inflammations,  however,  he ii 
not  quite  prepared  to  consider  as  causes  of  the  affection  ;  and,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  draw  a  general  inference  from  his  own  observations,  be     i 
would  say  '*  that  diabetes  usuaWy  follows  cutaneous  affections,  and  a^     | 
companies  {peThei\>s  precedes)  the  affections  of  the  cellular  tissue."   Tbe    j 
subject  is  curious,  and  has,  at  least  in  an  allied  form,  engaged  the  recent 
attention  of  a  distinguished  continental  surgeon. f  \ 

The  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  lucidly  described  :  novelty  is,  of  j 
course,  not  to  be  expected.  The  absence  of  any  important  change  io  the  ^ 
kidneys  is  affirmed.  j 

Our  author  enters  very  fully  into  the  question  of  treatment,  com-    1 
mencing  with  the  important  topic  of  diet.     Admitting  that  an  animil 
diet — as,  indeed,  follows  from  nis  own  principles— ought  to  form  as 
essential  principle  in  the  treatment,  he  considers  a  certain  proportion  (f    \ 

*  Anatomy,  p.  139;  fifth  edit. 

t  M.  Civiale.— See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  X.,  p.  5T4. 
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fvinaceous  matter  proper.     This  recommendation  is  founded  upon  the 
position  already  stated,  that  the  assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle 
IS  one  of  the  last  functions  that  becomes  extinct  in  animals,  and  the 
most  essential  for  the  continuation  of  their  existence.     This  may  be  very 
trae,  but  what  appears  to  us  much  more  important  is  the  experiment  of 
Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  proving  directly,  as  might  be  supposed  k  priori,  that 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  stomach  is  much  reduced  under 
abstinence  from  vegetable  products.     However,  we  do  not  mean  to  con- 
test the  secondary  importance  of  Dr.  Prout*s  plan ;  the  craving  after 
&rinaceous matter,  such  as  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  it,  becomes  so 
irresistible  in  individuals  submitted  for  a  length  of  time  to  purely  animal 
sostenance,  that  it  seems  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  to  withhold  it  alto- 
gether.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  dearly  pay  for  yielding  to  these 
importunate  solicitations,  however  natural  they  may  appear:  long  since, 
Rollo  observed  that  a  few  mouthfuls  of  biscuit  reinduced  the  worst  symp- 
toms in  a  subject  whose  condition  had  been  materially  improved  by  the 
iDimal  diet.     The  hint  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Willis,  of  mixing  perfectly  in- 
digestible vegetable  matter  with  strongly  nutritive  animal  diet,  founded 
on  the  well-known  fact  of  the  unfitness  of  very  concentrated  aliment  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  seems  to  us  not  to  be  despised.     Every  crystal - 
liable  variety  of  the  saccharine  principle  is  absolutely  inadmissible : 
Dr.  Prout  has  known  '*  the  use  of  a  few  saccharine  pears  undo  in  a  few 
kran  all  that  he  had  been  labouring  for  months  to  accomplish." 

It  must  be  considered  matter  of  regret  that  Dr.  Prout  has,  throughout 
hbrolume,  neglected  to  notice  the  remarkable  announcement  of  Schwann 
tad  Miiller,  that  arti6cial  digestive  fluid,  though  it  perfectly  dissolves 
techy  will  not  convert  this  principle  into  sugar  unless  saliva  be  added. 
1V>ie  who  believe  that  the  gastric  error  in  diabetes  consists,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  abnormally  forming  sugar  may  feasibly  make  trial 
of  the  effect  of  non-insalivation  of  the  food.  The  only  objection  to  this 
leems  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it,  for  the  use  of  an  oesophagus  tube 
M  t  sad  drawback ;  and,  besides,  the  absence  of  saliva  might,  and  pro- 
btUv  would,  entail  some  new  description  of  disorder.  The  suggestion, 
vhich  originated  with  and  displays  the  practical  shrewdness  of  Dr.  Willis, 
Btvertheless,  deserves  consideration. 

Dr.  Prout  continues,  by  enforcing  the  importance  of  moderation  in 
(knI.  He  states  that  he  has  found  more  relief  follow  the  temperate  use 
of  and  more  support  given  by  porter  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
^^^7  he  recommends  fluids  to  be  taken  tepid.  He  has  no  confidence  in 
toy  medicines  recommended  as  specifics;  prescribes  venesection  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  others  have  found  it  beneficial,  or  leeches  to 
te  epigastrium,  if  there  be  tenderness  there ;  has  seen  no  permanent 
koent  derived  from  the  use  of  purgatives ;  regards  the  exhibition  of  dia- 
phoretics as  important,  but  does  not  lay  the  stress  upon  the  use  of  the 
ax>ur  bath,  which  well-ascertained  facts  warrant;  acknowledges  the 
ne  of  opium  as  a  sedative,  but  deprives  it  of  tlie  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
^  regarded  as  capable  of  removing  the  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine, 
ttd  points  out  that  its  continued  use  has  the  effect,  in  the  end,  of  making 
fitients  confirmed  opium-eaters ;  believes  a  combination  of  sedatives 
^  astring;ent8  and  tonics  occasionally  useful,  and  is  disposed  to  think 
'tty  favorably  of  phosphate  of  iron  particulariy,  as  the  representative 
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of  one  class  of  these  medicines.  In  commenting  on  the  treatment  of  the 
comphcations  of  the  affection,  and  among  these  of  hepatic  disorders, 
the  learned  author  takes  occasion  to  add  very  materially  to  the  yalue  of 
his  volume,  by  introducing  some  admirable  strictures  upon  the  abuse  of 
mercury  in  such  treatment.  We  agree  to  the  fullest  point  in  the  spirit 
of  these  remarks,  and  only  regret  that  their  length  prevents  us  from  fiod- 
ing  room  for  them  in  full.  The  following  short  extract  will  suffice  to  direct 
attention  to  them  :  '*  1  can  only  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
inveterate  and  dyspeptic  and  urinary  diseases  which  I  have  seen  bare 
been  distinctly  referrible  to  the  use  of  mercury."  Well  may  the  physi- 
cian, who  has  had  experience  to  this  effect,  stigmatise  those  who,  **to 
save  themselves  trouble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  the  doubtful  r^ 
putation  of  being  decisive  and  quick  in  their  practice,  resort  to  mercary, 
without  due  regard  to  its  remote  consequences.*' 

When  the  urine  of  an  individual  is  transparent  and  remarkably  free 
from  sediments,  of  a  pale  citron-yellow  or  greenish  hue,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  oscillating  about  and  near  to  10*20,  there  exists  a  concourse 
of  circumstances  sufficient  to  lead  the  experienced  observer  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  the  oxalic-acid  diathesis.  Unless  corroborated  by  tkt 
presence  of  such  gastric  and  general  symptoms  as  usually  attend  that 
diathesis,  it  is  however  more  likely  that  the  characters  described  depend 
on  the  temporary  influence  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  &c.  And  cautios 
in  forming  our  judgment  is  the  more  necessary,  as  in  the  statement  o( 
symptoms  given  by  Dr.  Prout,  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  detects 
single  particular  which  might  not  exist  under  very  different  conditions 
of  the  system.  Of  those  apparently  most  characteristic  *'  a  tendency 
to  periodical  discharges  of  dark-coloured  blood,  both  from  the  rectsoi 
and  bladder,"  is  the  most  remarkable;  we  mean,  of  course,  of  those  oc- 
curring before  the  period  when  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney 
has  become  matter,  if  not  of  certainty,  yet  of  strongest  presumptioo. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  hemorrhage  is  more  frequently  produced 
by  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  than  by  others,  an  explanation  being  found  in 
the  roughness  of  its  mulberry-like  surface  ;  but  Dr.  Prout  is  disposed  to 
place  it  more  especially  in  the  diathesis  itself.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  belief  of  this  writer  respecting  the  influence  of  malaria  on  the  dii: 
thesis  in  question ;  now  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  a  greater  number  d 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  organs  occurred  to  him  than  in  in] 
previous  period  of  equal  duration ;  at  the  time,  these  cases  were  ttktf 
for  examples  of  calculous  or  malignant  disease,  but  the  bleeding  cetied 
under  circumstances  precluding  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  either  ^ 
these  forms  of  disease :  hence  the  inference  that  it  depended  on  th 
oxalic-acid  diathesis. 

The  non-assimilation  of  oxalic  acid  taken  as  food  (in  sorrel,  tomstoi 
rhubarb-stalks,  &c.)  or  the  real  assimilations  of  saccharine  aliments,  am 
in  extreme  cases,  perhaps,  of  the  albuminous  and  oleaginous  principal 
may  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  causes  of  the  disease. 

The  diet  applicable  in  this  diathesis  is  closely  similar  to  that  suited  t( 
diabetic  patients.  Porter  in  small  quantity  or  dry  sherry,  even  hod 
and  claret  in  similar  moderation,  may  be  taken.  The  quality  of  At 
water  used  is  of  the  last  importance;  it  is  obvious  that  persons  labourtfl 
under  this  diathesis,  who  drink  hard  water  containing  lime  in  miuivh 
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are  exceedingly  liable  to  have  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus.  By  adopting 
a  careful  diet,  and  taking  a  course  of  mineral  acid  (muriatic,)  three  or 
ibar  times  a  year,  on  each  occasion  for  about  a  monih ;  (or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  until  lithate  of  ammonia  or  lithic  acid  begin  on  each 
occasion  to  appear  in  the  urine)  Dr.  Prout  has  seen  the  diathesis  gra- 
dually subdued  and  at  length  removed  altogether. 

With  the  following  section,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  abnormal  deve- 
lopment of  lactic  and  allied  acids  in  the  stomach,  we  shall  not  long 
delay .^  The  development  of  this  acid  in  excess,  by  the  primary  assi- 
milating processes,  is  stated  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  common  and 
tiooblesome  forms  of  dyspepsia;  by  the  secondary,  to  give  occasion  to 
many  serious  and  most  painful  affections,  of  which  rheumatism  and 
senialg^  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  last  portion  of  the  chapter  is 
ao  intricately  hypothetical  that  it  would  require  some  pages  to  explain 
what,  as  we  conceive,  is  by  no  means  worth  the  space.  The  practical 
part  of  the  section  is  good,  and  there  is  valuable  truth  in  the  considera- 
tioDS  on  the  exhibition  of  alkalis. 

The  derangements  of  albuminous  assimilation  next  engage  Dr.  Prout*s 
attention;  and  as  these  are  most  prominently  marked,  or  at  least  best 
identified  by  the  changes  they  induce  in  the  urinary  secretion,  he  makes 
Aem  the  basis  of  his  description  and  arrangement.  These  derangements 
lie  of  four  kinds,  according  as  they  are  accompanied  by  (a)  excess  or 
deficiency  of  urea;  (b)  by  the  presence  of  albuminous  matters  in  the 
trine;  (c)  by  that  of  lithic  acid  and  its  compounds;  {d)  by  that  of 
cjitic  oxide. 

Diuresis  with  excess  of  urea  is,  by  Dr.  Prout,  regarded  as  a  rare 
aflection;  for  one  such  case  he  has  himself  seen  twenty  of  true  diabetes; 
nevertheless  he  suggests  that  the  disease  may,  in  some  cases,  pass  un- 
votioed  from  the  patient's  not  applying  for  advice,  until  it  has  merged 
into  diabetes  or  some  other  formidable  affection. 

Dr.  Prout  retains  his  former  division  of  albuminous  urine  into  the 
dvlo-serous  and  serous.  Of  the  remarkable  affection  characterized  by 
tdiseharge  of  milky-looking  urine,  he  has  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
aeeing  more  or  less  of  thirteen  cases,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
iKertained  any  new  facts  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the 
ketnres  already  referred  to ;  and  the  important  parts  of  these  have,  in 
tariouB  forms,  been  brought  before  the  public.  In  seeking  for  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  affection,  he  is  led  to  suppose  '*  that  the  chyle 
VMD  some  derangement  in  the  process  of  assimdation  is  not  raised  to 
Ae  blood  standard;  and  consequently,  being  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
tteeconomy,  is,  agreeably  to  a  law  of  the  economy,  ejected  through  the 
lodneys ;  but  these  organs,  instead  of  disorganizing  or  reducing  it  to  the 
Pyitaliized  state  as  usual,  (that  is  to  say,  instead  of  changing  it  into 
tlhate  of  ammonia,)  permit  it  to  pass  through  them  unchanged.  That 
tUs  is  a  just  view  of  the  matter  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted;  for  if  the 
ckyle  was  properly  converted  into  blood,  not  chyle  but  blood  ought  to 

*  Does  not  Dr.  Proat  contradict  a  previous  opinion  in  affinning  here,  that  the  pre- 
MM  of  Biiriatic  and  lactic  acida  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vriidBg  foBction  of  the  stomach ;  for  at  page  xxvi.  we  read,  ''  that  lactic  acid  is  rather 
^  he  considered  as  the  result  of  annataral  irritation,  than  as  a  healthy  prodnct  necessary 
d*  ttriies  are  the  anthor'a)  to  the  digesUve  process?" 
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be  throwD  off  by  the  kidDeys."  Of  the  essential  proof  of  the  presence 
of  chyle,  namely,  that  of  the  chyle-globule,  Dr.  Prout  says  nothing.  Re- 
specting the  treatment,  his  experience  furnishes  him  with  no  suggestion 
of  value;  counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  seton  may  do  good  at  first, 
but  the  complaint  returns  after  the  system  has  become  familiarized  to 
the  stimulus  of  this ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  mineral  acids  and  of 
opium.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  the  general  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently of  trifling  severity,  that  such  indication  of  the  existence  of  the 
affection  may  be  altogether  absent,  and  that  temporary  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  the  complaint  is  far  from  uncommon.  The  narrati?e 
of  the  case  of  a  woman,  commenced  in  the  former  edition  of  the  work,  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  present;  she  died  in  an  emaciated 
state  in  1836,  after  having  laboured  under  the  affection  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Pass  we  now,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Prout,  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  albuminuria,  a  morbid  state  so  fully  discussed  of  late  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  that  our  task  will  be  now  limited  to  an  exposition 
of  the  original  matter,  speculative  or  otherwise,  of  the  author.  Diseases 
of  this  kind  are  by  him  considered  '*  as  of  two  principal  kinds  or  species 
only ;  one  of  which  may  in  general  terms  be  said  to  be  of  an  acute,  the 
other  of  a  chronic  character."  The  former  includes  two  varieties,  the 
latter  eight;  all  ten  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees;  the 
only  distinguii^hing  feature  in  the  urine  being  that,  in  the  two  acute,  that 
fluid  lets  fall  lithate  of  ammonia  on  cooling,  while  in  four  of  the  chronic 
species  this  phenomenon  never  occurs  Before  entering  upon  the  parti- 
cular history  of  these  varieties,  Dr.  Prout  delivers  his  opinion  upon  an 
important  question  of  general  pathology.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  conceives, 
to  consider,  as  French  authors  more  particularly  do,  inflammation  tt 
almost  the  only  cause  of  disorganization.  That  inflammation  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidney  distinguished 
by  the  suffix  itis,  he  does  not  deny;  but  that  even  when  qualified  bj 
the  epithet  chronic,  the  word  rightly  designates  that  comparatively  qui- 
escent state  of  the  kidneys  which  immediately  preceded  the  (attal  in- 
flammatory attack,  he  refuses  to  believe.  All  organic  affections  may, 
he  maintains,  '<  be  supposed  to  arise  from  two  distinct  causes,  degene- 
ration and  inflammation.'*  By  the  former  is  meant  that  slow  and  gradual 
change  inseparable  from  advancing  age,  and  therefore  normal ;  though 
it  may  be  induced  abnormally  by  inherited  and  innate,  or  by  acquired 
weakness.  The  causes  of  the  latter  may  be  slowly  acting,  such  as  con-  l 
tinned  errors  of  diet,  or  acute,  such  as  inflammation,  severe  accidenti,  , 
&c.  From  this  view  Dr.  Prout  draws  five  inferences;  four  of  these  are  ^ 
so  clearly  involved  by  the  premises,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  stating  ! 
them.  The  fifth  proclaims  that  '*  the  appearances  presented  after  dead  ; 
under  these  circumstances  are  quite  useless  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  because  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what  is  due  to  degeneratioB 
and  what  to  inflammation."  Finally,  Dr.  Prout  has  not  seen  this  doctrme, 
though  it  may  so  exist,  exposed  todidem  verbis;  he,  however,  confesiei 
his  reading  on  such  subjects  has  been  limited,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  these  and  other  important  distinctions  by  authors,  "  theff 
works  present  a  confused  and  un philosophical  jumble."  From  thii 
flattering  compliment  to  the  existing  tribe  of  pathologists  and  patbofc>- 
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gical  anatomists,  let  us  turn  to  the  theory,  the  conception  of  which  has 
demonstrated  to  Dr.  Prout  the  worthlessness  of  all  existing  pathological 
ioformation.  It  may  be  stated,  first,  that  to  the  term  degeneration  there 
iithis  strong  objection,  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  used  by  numerous 
writers  in  a  completely  different  sense.  Next  we  would  ask,  does  it  not 
bespeak  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  self-confidence  in  an  author  to  state 
a  doctrine  presumedly  subversive  of  pre-existing  knowledge,  without 
attempting  to  support  it  by  an  elaborate  series  of  arguments,  and  above 
all  of  facts  ?  The  question  is  simply  this :  do  the  characters  of  what  the 
experience  of  all  countries  has  united  in  terming  chronic  inflammation, 
exist  in  certain  cases  ?  Secondly,  if  so,  are  these  characters  phenomena 
which  arise,  and  only  arise,  from  a  previous  condition  of  tissue,  known 
conventionally  as  inflammation  ?  Dr.  Prout  avers  the  negative  of  both 
positions ;  but  his  intimate  conviction  of  this  seems  to  be  the  proofs  with 
which  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  correctness.  It  would  be  less  un- 
fortunate that  much  of  Dr.  Prout*s  chapter  turns  upon  this  mode  of 
diBsing  organic  changes,  did  he  tell  us  what  this  degeneration  is,  what 
the  characters  by  which  it  may  be  recognized :  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
ii  distinctly  done.  The  subject  of  serous  urine  is,  in  pursuance  of  these 
views,  presented  by  Dr.  Prout  in  the  following  manner : 

Species  a,  seroiu  urine;  the  kidney  in  a  state  of  health.  \  y^*  g*  J^jfl^^*' 

SpeciM  b,  serous  urine ;  the  kidney  in  a  state  of  degeneration.  \  y"'l'  i^^^^ 

We  shall,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  state  the  leading  cha- 
acters  assigned  to  these  varieties. 

.  Spec.  a.  var.  1.     Here  we   have  the  healthy  kidney  quiescent;   is 
ilboinen  ever  present  in  the  urine  under  such  condition  of  these  organs? 
Our  author  admits  that  it  is,  for  example,  as  a  consequence  of  admixture 
vith  blood,  or  with  that  species  of  pseudo-serum  thrown  out  during  in- 
fammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces.     Again,  a  suspension  of  the  healthy 
diiofganizing  function  of  the  kidney  (that  whereby  it  converts  albumen 
into  lithate  of  ammonia)  may  take  place  when  some  condition  of  the 
Udoey  approaching  to  the  inflammatory,  coexists  with  certain  derange- 
■ents  of  the  system  at  large.    Such  is  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  things 
vfaen  albumen  appears  in  the  urine  in  consequence  of  eating  cheese,  of 
JMog  cantharides,  &c.     Further,  as  albuminuria  is  not  always  produced 
ii  all  subjects  by  such  causes,  he  infers  that  *'  in  the  person  liable  to  be 
10  a&ctecl,  there  exists  a  sort  of  latent  predisposition  (incipient  dege- 
■eration)  to  kidney  disorder."     Functional  derangements,  productive  of 
tBHiroinuria,  are  thus  admitted ;  but  it  is  advanced  as  *'  not  improbable, 
Aat  sacfa  functional  derani^ements  may  partake  of  the  character  of  in- 
Qpient  disease.**    It  will  be  perceived,  that  so  far  as  Dr.  Prout  states 
th  result  of  observation,  his  statements  agree  with  the  views  taken  in 
4e  articles  on  Renal  Pathology  in  this  Journal ;  that  he  should  difler 
I    tnm  ui,  when  he  wanders  into  the  region  of  speculation,  we  can  really 
t    ied  no  concern. 

k  Spec.  a.  var.  2.  Here  we  have  the  healthy  (that  is,  the  non-dege- 
^  Mnted)  kidney  seized  with  inflammation :  the  urine  is  albuminous,  of 
H   fap  eoknir,  below  the  natural  standard  in  quantity,  varies  in  speciGc 
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gravity  from  1018  to  1030,  or  more;  sometimes  contains  blood  and  de- 
posits a  deep  brownish-red  sediment  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  This  state 
of  the  urine  is  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  a  species  of  anasarcoas 
oedema,  known  as  inflammatory  dropsy.  We  need  go  no  further  to 
show  that  Dr.  Prout  here  has  in  view  the  first  stage  of  the  nephrite 
alhumineuse  of  Rayer,  in  other  words  of  Bright's  disease ;  but  as  tliere 
is  no  formal  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease,  how 
are  we  to  understand  that  Dr.  Prout  has  personally  ascertained  the 
reality  of  an  inflammatory  condition ;  a  point  hitherto  distinctly  con- 
tended for  by  Rayer  alone?  The  proximate  cause  of  the  affection  our 
author  places  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  generally,  but  in- 
volving the  kidneys  in  particular ;  an  hypothesis  conceived  in  order  to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  train  of  symptoms  induced  by  this  disease 
and  by  simple  acute  nephritis.  Persons  who  do  not  die  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  disease  '*  generally  perish  sooner  or  later  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  and  serous  urine,  in  their  wont 
forms  :"  the  affection  is  thus  further  identified  with  the  first  stage  of 
Bright's  disease.  "  Allied  to  it,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  *'  is  the  anasarca 
following  the  exanthemata.*'  Bleeding,  the  exhibition  of  diaphoretici, 
and  after  awhile  of  mild  diuretics,  constitute  the  treatment  recommended. 
When  the  disease  has  originated  after  scarlet  fever,  it  has  occasionally, 
as  we  are  reminded,  been  treated  with  large  doses  of  calomel,  **  which  no 
doubt  contributed  its  share  towards  the  production  of  the  chronic  fonns 
of  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  laboured." 

In  species  6,  the  kidney  is  degenerated.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
degeneration  particular  ages  appear,  it  is  alleged,  to  exercise  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  influence.  When  renal  disease  occurt 
before  the  age  of  forty,  it  is  almost  always,  we  are  told,  to  be  considered 
as  acquired  de  novo,  or  as  resulting  from  inherited  predisposition  or 
strumu ;  when  after  that  age,  partly  from  long-continued  and  slowly- 
acting  causes  giving  occasion  to  gout,  &c.,  and  partly  from  natural 
decay  of  the  vital  powers.  These  facts,  as  they  are  called,  supply  the 
inference  that  ancBinotrophy  will  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the 
diseases  of  the  kidney  in  early  life  and  hamotrophy,  *'  from  the  plethora  I 
produced  by  the  daily  use  of  a  generous  and  stimulating  diet,  in  ad-  i 
vanced  years."*  It  is  not  however  contended  that  hsemotrophy  does  not 
exist  in  early  life  and  ansmotrophy  in  old  age;  but  these  conditions  are 
then  coupled  with  disorganization.  These  two  states  of  defective  dov- 
rishment  are,  in  Dr.  Prout's  view,  so  practically  important,  (little  doei 
it  bespeak  of  perfection  in  our  science  and  our  art,  when  that  can  be 
pronounced  practically  important  which  is  essentially  hypothetical,)  that 
he  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  of  renal  aflections  connected 
with  serous  urine.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Prout  does 
not  by  any  means  appear  to  have,  or  affirm  that  he  has,  observed,  with 
such  frequency  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  accidental  coincidence,  the  (ui 
of  these  anatomical  conditions  being  more  or  less  peculiar  to  a  given 
age :  but  that  imagining  from  such  d  priori  considerations  as  are  stated 
above  that  such  should  be  the  case,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  endeavour- 

*  Aiiaemotrophy  and  bsmotropby  mean  respectively  ezcens  and  deficieocj  of  liS* 
gutneou!!  nourishment,  and  therefore  differ  both  from  anemia  and  fasrperemia)  ami  6** 
atrophy  and  bypenco^hy. 
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mg  to  persuade  his  readers  that  it  is  so.     Here  is  his  arraDgement  based 
on  this  bipartite  division  of  renal  nourishment: 

^*|  -Sf*    Sobspeciesa.    The  kidney  in  a  state  of  organic  '}  ^      i    n  {         f 
I  \  «  S  /         fi^^onge,  but  without  any  visiUe  derangement    }  v"'  i*  ?°i!!^  ' 

i5  I  (  of  its  ultimate  structure. 

I  iH  S  I  Sobspecies  fi.    The  Icidney  in  a  state  of  disor- 


i  £  I  (    ofisr;ito;te  .^a^tu";;^' """~  ""••"* —  §  v„. ».  i„«««d. 

II M  S  I  Subspecies  fi.    The  Icidney  in  a  state  of  disor-  "1 

f  I  li<  J         guiization,  i.e.,  having  its  ultimate  structure  > 

1 1  tt*3  /         more  or  less  visibly  destroyed.  3 


Var.  3.  Quiescent. 
Var.4.  Inflamed. 


«•  1  «  S*  I  Subspecies  y.   The  kidney  in  a  state  of  organic  )  Var.  5.  Quiescent 

Je-g  /         change,  &c.,  as  in  a.  )  Var.  6.  Inflamed. 

8  /^  a  \  ^°^P^^^  ^'     '^^  kidney  in  a  state  of  disor-  I  Var.  7.  Quiescent. 

i/^B  I         ganization,  4^.,  as  in  ^.  )  Var.  8.  Inflamed. 

Considerable  confusion  arises  from  Dr.  Front's  manner  of  examining 
it  phenomena  of  these  different  forms  of  disease;  we  must,  however, 
bUow  the  order  he  has  adopted,  in  such  observations  as  we  feel  called 
ipon  to  make.  He  first  considers  the  state  of  the  urine,  then  that  of 
die  kidneys,  (even  this  very  order  of  priority  exhibits  the  author's 
iidination  to  elevate  the  importance  of  symptoms  at  the  expense  of 
hrions,  and  thus,  pro  tanto,  make  causes  subservient  to  their  effects,) 
together  with  the  causes  of  the  two  quiescent  varieties  1  and  3.  He 
tKn  follows  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  the  other  quiescent  varieties 
5  and  7;  and,  lastly,  considers  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
of  the  four  collectively.  A  different  order  altogether  is  observed  in 
oamining  the  inflamed  varieties  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 

Spec.  b.  Sect.  I.  The  kidney  is  aneemotrophous  and  quiescent.  The 
diKaset  comprehended  in  this  section  may  exist  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
ht  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  subspecies 
«  and  /3.  In  the  former  the  urine  is  not  habitually,  but  from  slight 
cnues  becomes  more  or  less  serous,  proving  '*  that  the  kidneys  must  be 
k  tome  incipient  condition  of  organic  change,  though  their  ultimate 
ilnictore  be  not  visibly  deranged."  If  advanced  by  a  pathologist  of 
Ike  oiganic  school,  the  clause  quoted  would  not  involve  a  petiiioprin- 
c^,  provided  the  fundamental  dogma  of  that  school  be  supposed  to  be 
panted;  but  Dr.  Prout,  in  thus  expressing  himself,  begs  the  question  at 
me  most  completely ;  and  besides,  shows  how  easily  we  may  persuade 
onselves  of  the  reality  of  the  doubtful,  when  we  suffer  theory  instead  of 
ibenration  to  be  our  guide.  In  truth,  what  Dr.  Prout  had  but  a  few 
piget  before  hesitatingly  proposed  as  '*  not  improbable,"  is  now  boldly 
MttOQDoed  as  a  necessary  truth. 

Sobtpec.  a.  Var.  1.  Our  author's  experience  "  assisted  by  analogy," 
ktdfl  to  the  following  very  unsatisfactory  exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
Uneys  io  this  variety.  Their  size  is  equal  to,  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  the  healthy  organs ;  they  are  ''  usually"  paler  than  natural ;  ''  the 
lUmate  structure  is  not  sensibly  changed,  yet  often  presents  an  ap- 
Mrance  indeBnably  unnatural ;    the  texture  is  sometimes  irregularly 

ana  or  lumpy ^  more  rarely  softer  than  natural and  generally 

Ife  kidney  may  be  said  to  partake  of  that  want  of  natural  appearance 
M  deveiopraeot  which  can  hardly  be  verbally  expressed."  We  confess 
Aisiaode  of  description  appears  to  us  mostextraordinai).     U  vio\x\^/\w 
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truth,  be  impossible  to  draw  from  it  a  siDgle  definite  idea  as  to  the 
anatomical  condition  in  view.  How  any  object  can  appear  unnatural, 
and  yet  not  be  sensibly  changed  from  the  natural  state,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand ;  and,  above  all,  the  idea  of  drawing  up  anatomical  de- 
scriptions upon  '*  analogy*'  (analogy  of  what?)  is  a  novelty  for  which  we 
were  not  prepared. 

Subspec.  /3.  Var.  3.  In  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  organ  here, 
the  author  "  limits  his  attention"  to  the  *'  granulated  kidney**  of  Dr. 
Bright,  believing  this  condition  the  only  one  susceptible  of  description 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
there  are  other  changes  besides  those  made  known  by  Dr.  Bright  re- 
ferrible  to  the  present  head ;  but  what  these  are,  Dr.  Prout  himself  is 
unable  to  inform  us. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  both  these  varieties  are  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Prout;  with  those  attending  Var.  3,  he  joins  the  morbid 
states  described  as  "  secondary  disorders"  by  Dr.  Christison,  from 
whose  recent  volume  the  greater  part  of  the  details  on  these  appears  to 
be  derived.  Hereto  is  appended  an  announcement  by  our  author  of  hii 
acquiescence  in  the  notion  already  advanced  by  the  Scotch  writer  in 
nearly  similar  terms,  that  individuals  labouring  under  *'  granular  dege- 
neration*' are  *'  peculiarly  liable  to  the  invasion  of  some  epidemic  dis- 
eases." Not  the  semblance  of  a  proof  is  adduced  in  support  of  this  moit 
important  doctrine.  Neither  the  necessity  for,  nor  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proof  appear  to  have  flashed  across  our  author's  mind.  He  hai 
not  reflected  that  the  following  steps  would  require  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  establish  the  assumed  position:  1.  To  learn  accurately  what  pro- 
portion of  persons  out  of  a  given  number  affected  with  *'  granalar" 
disease  were  attacked  with  a  prevalent  epidemic.  2.  To  ascertain  what 
number  of  individuals  out  of  a  similar  amount  of  population,  unaffected 
with  such  renal  disease,  suffered  from  the  epidemic.  3*  To  have  eri- 
dence  that  both  series  of  individuals,  thus  compared,  were  subjected  to 
the  same,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions. 4.  Admitting  that  there  were  an  excess  of  victims  to  epidemic 
disease  among  the  sufferers  from  the  renal  complaint,  to  discover,  bj 
learning  the  amount  and  extent  of  organic  disease  of  other  kinds  among 
the  subjects  belonging  to  the  category  free  from  *' granular  degenera- 
tion," whether  the  observed  excess  might  or  might  not  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  affection  of  the  kidney  simply  as  organic^  and  not 
specially  as  renal,  disease.  5.  Admitting  that  the  result  were  in  this 
instance  also  favorable  to  Dr.  Prout*s  notion,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  substantiation  of  this,  that  the  excess  on  the  part  of  persons  with  the 
renal  disease  should  be  far  from  inconsiderable.  6.  And,  further,  the 
point  could  not  be  considered  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of 
even  a  notable  excess  of  the  kind  during  a  single  epidemic.  Several 
successive  epidemics  should  be  observed  with  similar  results,  as  these 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  the  effect  of  hazard.  All  this  may  be 
troublesome  enough ;  few  are  wont  to  prefer  the  enduring  toil  sttch 
mode  of  examining  a  subject  requires  to  the  comfortable  beatitude  of  an 
easy  chair,  a  well-nibbed  pen,  and  a  little  of  the  imaginative  faculty;  of 
him,  thus  triply  armed,  conclusions  are  ever  ready  at  the  beck. 

Spec.  6.     Here  the  kidney  is  heemotrophous,  and  may  be  invisibij 
(subsp.  y)  or  visibly  ^sub^^.  ^)  deranged.      The  quiescent  varieties  are 
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iierefore  two,  5  and  7.  In  var.  5  the  urine  is  characterized  by  being 
jansparent  when  passed,  becoming  turbid  after  a  while  from  copious 
leparation  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  again  clear  occasionally  from 
mbsidence  of  that  salt;  such  subsidence  is,  however,  rarely  complete; 
)at  the  fluid  may  be  rendered  perfectly  transparent  by  a  very  gentle 
leat,  and  frequently  again  made  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  albu- 
nioous  matter,  by  raising  the  heat  to  130°  or  HO"".  The  kidney  is 
Dormal  or  not  so  in  point  of  size,  of  deeper  colour  than  natural,  and 
^*  generally  the  kidneys  seem  to  partake  of  that  unnatural  character, 
and  forced  or  excessive  development,  which  hardly  admits  of  desctip- 
Koff,  but  which  may  readily  be  supposed  [I]  to  be  produced  by  long  con- 
nned  full  diet,  and  the  free  use  of  vinous  liquors  upon  the  system  in 
general,  and  upon  the  congested  abdominal  viscera  in  particular.'* 

Var.  7.  The  disease  is  now  established.  The  urine  is  almost  always 
albuminous,  '*  particularly  after  meals."  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
it  becomes  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the  other  properties ; 
mch  as  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  as  the  original  affection  is  liable  to 
become  complicated  with  other  diseases  of  the  kidney  which  modify 
them  materially.  The  presence  of  these  complications  is  asserted  to  be 
BO  bad  diagnostic  mark  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  kidney  now 
mder  consideration,  as  more  immediately  contrasted  with  the  granulated 
ibnn  of  disease,  '*  in  which,"  according  to  Dr.  Front's  observation,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  *'  actual  calculous  depositions,  and  even  abscesses. 
Bay  be  said  to  be  rare."  The  size  of  the  kidney  increases  with  the  ad- 
nnce  of  the  malady ;  its  colour  is  dark,  as  if  from  vascularity  ;  and  the 
textore  of  the  organ  is  softened.  The  section  of  the  cortical  substance 
ii  almost  always  broader  than  in  health,  and  may  present  a  distinct 
giaaular  appearance,  **  though  this  is  often  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
thole  mass  assumes  a  uniform  homogeneous  appearance,  like  that  of  the 
Wain,  or  occasionally  like  that  of  degenerated  fatty  liver."  Obliteration 
of  the  natural  structure  follows,  and  the  cortical  and  tubular  substances 
iMy  eventually  be  so  completely  absorbed,  that  the  once  enlarged  organ 
ii  reduced  to  a  small  flabby  irregular  capsule.  Such  is  Dr.  Front's 
account  of  the  quiescent  heemotrophous  disorganized  kidney.  However 
bmiliar  we  and  our  readers  may  be  with  the  individual  appearances 
thos  loosely  described,  we  feel  persuaded  the  concatenation  of  these 
hast  be  new  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  That  an  enlarged  congested  kidney 
ibould,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  become  infiltrated  with  encephaloid 
matter  (for  this  is  the  only  lesion  with  which  we  are  acquainted  where- 
aoto  the  phrase  *'  possessing  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  brain"  is  at 
ill  applicable)  is  in  itself  a  startling  affirmation ;  but  the  implied  notion 
(hit  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  whether  the  original  congestive  en- 
trgement  pass  into  a  state  of  such  infiltration,  or  into  a  condition  having 
the  outward  aspect  of  fatty  liver,  we  should  have  thought  the  ne  plus 
tltra  of  "  analogical"  morbid  anatomy,  were  we  not  next  told  that  *'  in 
the  last  stages"  of  the  disease,  the  whole  organ  (previously  changed 
into,  it  may  be,  encephaloid  matter)  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
amall  cyst  or  capsule!  With  all  our  strong  respect  for  Dr.  Frout,  we 
ctDQot  consent  to  hold  as  feasible,  notions  flying  in  the  face  of  all  ac- 
cepted doctrine^  and  can  only  express  our  very  sincere  regret  that  so 
tnlj  gifted  a  man  should  have  fallen  into  the  sad  fallacy  of  supposing 
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that  closet  speculation,  however  profound,  however  varied,  and  howem 
sustained,  may  supply  the  place  of  that  essential  knowledge  furnished 
by  the  scalpel  alone. 

The  discussion  upon  diagnosis  is  prefaced  by  some  remarks  upon  the 
state  of  the  blood  in  these  affections;  these  are,  however,  principally  a 
summary  of  the  more  important  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Christison.  The  diagnostic  discussion  itself  bears  upon  the  dis- 
tinctive symptoms  of  the  aneemotrophy  of  early  life,  and  the  heemotrophj 
of  middle  and  advanced  age  :  the  recapitulation  of  these  exhibits  a  very 
striking  amount  of  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  two  species  of 
lesion,  as  Dr.  Prout  has  conceived  them. 

The  prognosis  of  the  four  quiescent  varieties  is  considered  at  some 
length.  The  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  concomitant  affections  are  a- 
amined  as  indicating  the  character  of  this.  In  respect  of  the  former,  we 
are  told  that  when  the  position  and  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
of  that  fluid  are  not  materially  altered,  or  altered  in  so  far  only  as  may 
depend  upon  an  inflammatory  condition,  an  early  and  controllable  state 
of  disease  is  indicated.  But  it  is  naturally  added,  that  deficiency  of 
hcematosin,  unless  this  can  be  referred  to  previous  depletion — the  inflaeoce 
of  which  on  the  colouring  matter  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by 
Dr.  Christison — as  well  as  general  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  blood,  announce  an  advanced  and  generally  irremediable  state  of 
disease  (aneemotrophy.)  As  respects  the  urine,  high  specific  gravity, 
deep  colour,  moderate  quantity,  abundant  albuminous  impregoatioo, 
(here  Dr.  Prout  agrees  with  Dr.  Christison  in  opposition  to  certain  pa- 
thologists, who  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  albumen  increases  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease,)*  and  the  presence  of  lithate  of  ammonia  denote 
an  incipient  stage  of  disease :  the  opposite  conditions,  a  form  of  aDsmo* 
trophy,  from  which  recovery  is  impossible.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Dr.  Christison's  experience  is  not  to  the  same  effect 
exactly  in  respect  of  the  albumen,  for  he  has  observed  the  quantity  very 
great  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  when  fresh  reaction  may  haie 
occurred. 

In  examining  the  question  of  the  compatibility  of  renal  disease  with 
life,  Dr.  Prout  points  out  the  important  fact,  that  this  depends  mainly 
on  our  success  in  averting  acute  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  affected 
organs ;  that  hence  upon  the  habits  of  life  of  the  subject,  upon  the  caie 
with  which  he  avoids  exposure  to  cold  and  intemperance,  mental  anxiety, 
and  severe  bodily  exertion,  must  our  prognosis  be  mainly  built.  '*! 
am  decidedly  of  opinion,"  says  our  author,  "  that  a  very  large  proportioD 
of  those  who  labour  under  renal  disease  may  live  for  many  years  and 
enjoy  tolerable  health ;  indeed  better  health  and  more  comfort  than  are 
compatible  with  many  other  chronic  and  incurable  diseases." 

The  remarks  on  treatment  display  Dr.  Prout's  practical  skill  in  the 
management  of  these  diseases  in  a  very  favorable  light.  Nevertheless^ 
if  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  their  perusal  is  far  from  encouraging,  for 
they  show  very  distinctly  that  the  highest  degree  of  such  skill  coupled 
with  great  opportunity  for  its  exercise,  is  unlikely,  in  the  present  state  at 
least  of  scientific  acquirement  on  the  subject,  to  lead  to  any  marked 

•  Sec  Brituud  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  X.  p.  312.    Oct.  18^0. 
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irer  of  controlling,  never  of  curing,  these  maladies.  The  three  great 
lots  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the  conduct  of  these  cases,  are 
ention  to  diet  and  regimen,  the  guarding  against  the  influence  of 
Id  and  moisture,  and  the  avoiding  all  violent  remedies.  The  diet 
}nld  be  light  and  nutritious,  and  free  from  stimulating  matters ;  flannel 
imld  be  constantly  worn  next  the  skin  throughout  the  year,  and,  during 
s  winter  and  spring,  the  addition  of  leather  is  advisable.  Moderate 
ercise,  always  short  of  fatigue,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  easy 
iTelling  by  land  or  sea  are  beneficial.  Copaiba,  mercury,  cubebs, 
rpentine,  and  similar  medicines  are  to  be  avoided  as  destructive, 
eches  or  cupping-glasses  to  the  loins  may  be  indicated  in  the  outset, 
d  mfld  but  efficient  purgatives,  if  the  hepatic  system  be  congested. 
te  gastric  symptoms,  acidity,  flatulence,  and  nausea,  are  best  relieved 
'  prussic  acid,  sometimes  united  with  small  doses  of  the  fixed  alkalis, 
Btiously  administered.  The  light  bitters  and  tonics,  such  as  the  infus. 
mc/t,  or  cinchon.f  prepared  with  cold  distilled  water^  are  occasionally 
eful.  If  there  be  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  uva  ursi,  hyoscyamus^ 
the  diosma  and  pareira  brava,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  acids, 
the  properties  of  the  urine  may  indicate,  are  to  be  recommended. 
Of  the  disease  affecting  individuals  of  advanced  years  the  treatment 
KMDewhat  different.  If  there  be  an  acute  attack  attended  with  hepatic 
mptoms,  venesection,  the  judicious  use  of  mercurials,  and  of  the  more 
tire  diuretics  are  advisable.  Active  mercurial  treatment  is  however 
be  carefully  eschewed,  but  to  mild  alterative  doses  of  this  remedy, 
ther  alone,  or,  if  gouty  irritation  exists  in  the  system,  conjoined  with 
e  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  Dr.  Prout  admits  there  can  be  no  ob- 
ction.  When  the  active  symptoms  have  abated,  the  diuretic  effect  of 
e  remedies  may  be  occasionally  assisted  by  the  use  of  effervescing 
Iters ;  and  if  the  patient  have  been  accustomed  to  wine  or  spirits,  a 
tie  sound  sherry  or  hock,  or  a  little  hollands  may  be  added.  The 
ine  gradually  regains  its  natural  appearance  and  transparency  under 
is  mode  of  treatment,  and  if  then  examined,  will  be  found  in  many 
ses  [?]  to  have  lost  its  albuminous  character;  whence  Dr.  Prout  infers 
It  formidable  renal  disease  has  not  existed.  Very  similar  conduct  is 
commended  in  the  advanced  and  confirmed  stages  of  the  disease. 
Fhe  steady  use  of  some  diaphoretics"  is  declared  to  be  now  often  be- 
ficial,  "provided  their  action  be  at  the  same  time  directed  to  the 
ineys,  or  at  least  be  not  calculated  to  unduly  suppress  the  action  of 
me  organs.  One  of  the  best  1  know  is  the  citrate  of  ammonia,  which 
ly  be  variously  associated,  either  with  ipecacuanha  and  the  syrup  of 
ppies,  or  with  Dover's  powder,  the  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  &c.**  An 
lie  or  a  seton  in  the  renal  region  is  recommended  for  its  palliative 
ect.  We  cannot,  we  think,  close  our  notice  of  this  subject  better 
m  by  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  emphatic  injunction  of  a 
ictitioner  whose  experience  entitles  all  his  practical  observations  to 
ious  consideration  :  '*  it  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  that  in  all 
108  and  stages  of  renal  affections,  and  particularly  in  the  advanced 
ges,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  mischief  than  to  do  good ;  and  that  the 
sat  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  are  to  prevent  evil  as  much  as  pos- 
leon  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  meet  promptly  symptoms  as 
iy  arise,  particularly  when  of  an  inflammatory  character.'' 
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We  find  little  calling  for  particular  notice  in  the  few  pages  devoted 
to  the  four  inflamed  varieties,  2,  4,  6,  and  8.  The  writings  of  Dr. 
Bright,  and  more  especially  the  Atlas  of  M.  Rayer,  are  referred  to  as 
containing  delineations  of  everything  that  has  been  observed.  The  re- 
ference seems  to  us  to  come  rather  singularly  from  our  author;  but  the 
reason  of  the  recommendation  is  that,  '*  as  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  kidney  diseases  prove  immediately  fatal  by  the  supervention  of  io- 
fiammatory  action  on  their  degenerated  structure,  the  appearances, 
described  by  authors  as  occurring  afler  death,  present  in  general  faithful 
pictures  of  the  phenomena  now  under  consideration.*'  Why,  we  had 
thought  that  they  jumbled  together  the  effects  of  "degeneration"  and 
of  inflammation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  in 
respect  of  Dr.  Prout's  heemotrophy  and  aneemotrophy,  their  relation  to 
age,  &c.,  that  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  deny  them  all  foun- 
dation in  truth  and  observation ;  the  subject  demands  special  enquiry. 
Still  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to  make  out  even 
the  semblance  of  a  case. 

We  need  only  notice  some  isolated  points  in  the  chapter  on  lithicacid 
deposition.  The  different  forms  in  which  this  occurs  are  stated  to  be 
remarkably  under  the  influence  of  age  :  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the 
tendency  is  to  the  deposition  of  amorphous  sediments  and  crystallized 
gravel ;  in  middle  age  the  amorphous  concrete  mass  commonly  occun, 
giving  occasion  to  the  formation  of  renal  and  vesical  calculi ;  and  lastly, 
in  more  advanced  age  there  is  occasionally  a  disposition  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  numerous  small  lithic  calculi  (pisiform  concretions)  around 
minute  nuclei.  Although  exceptions  to  these  general  laws  occur,  yet 
they  are  of  sufficient  constancy,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  to  allow  of  the 
age  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  patient  being  predicated  from  a 
simple  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  lithic  matter  passed  by  him. 

The  causes  of  lithic  sediments  are  discussed  at  much  length.  Among 
the  predisposing.  Dr.  Prout  ranks  hereditary  influence,  citing  as  proof 
of  the  reality  of  such  influence,  that  **  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  individuals  who  had  suffered  from  lithic  acid 
concretions  liable  to  the  same  depositions.*'  This  affords  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  alleged  fact,  but  does  not  prove  it.  Lithic  deposition  is 
perhaps  so  common  a  urinary  derangement,  that  its  occasional  occurrence 
in  successive  generations  is  likely  to  be  observed  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  as  a  mere  matter  of  accidental  coincidence.  To  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  the  etiological  influence  in  question  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  Dr.  Prout  seems  to  imagine ;  but  the  present  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  subject.  The  existing  causes  are  classed  under  the  three 
heads  of  diet,  exercise  and  atmospheric  influences.  Of  exercise  it  is  re- 
marked, that  if  taken  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  assimilation, 
as  for  instance  immediately  after  a  meal,  it  is  very  prone  to  induce  lithic 
deposition.  In  like  manner,  certain  exercises  affecting  "the  dorsal 
system,"  hard  riding  for  instance,  have  been  observed  to  produce 
urinary  sediments  in  those  unaccustomed  to  such  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  want  of  exercise  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  digestive  process 
is  completed  is  usually  followed  by  similar  consequences ;  indeed,  of  the 
influence  of  full  living  and  bodily  inaction  none  can  entertain  a  doubt 
A  theory  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  affection  is  next  traced  by  Dt»     I 
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oat  in  the  foUowiDg  manner :  I .  Li thic  acid  and  its  salts  are,  as  he 
srames,  and  as  has  already  been  stated  in  this  article,  principally  de- 
ed from  the  albuminous  principles  of  the  chyle,  the  blood,  and  the 
Miminous  textures  of  the  body ;  as  urea  and  lactic  acid  are  conceived 
be  produced  from  the  gelatinous  tissues.  Now  when  on  account  of 
ipertect  assimilation  the  chyle  is  not  raised  to  the  blood  standard,  the 
dney,  as  Dr.  Prout  supposes,  possesses  the  power  of  selecting  and  dis- 
ganizing  such  imperfect  matters,  and  of  converting  them  into  the  lithate 
'  ammonia;  hence  the  yellow  amorphous  sediments  occurring  from 
ight  errors  in  diet.  2.  During  feverish  affections,  especially  when  the 
rer  is  involved,  the  lithate  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  two 
firces  above  mentioned,  and  also  from  the  deranged  secondary  assimi- 
tion  of  the  albuminous  tissues.  The  salt  now  appears  more  especially 
ider  the  forms  of  the  red  and  pink  amorphous  sediments,  and  is  dis- 
Qguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  colouring  matter  formed  with  it. 
The  massive  forms  of  lithic  acid  originate  from  the  same  sources  as 
e  above,  but  when  thus  deposited  the  acid  is  secreted  either  in  Con- 
xion with  other  acids,  which  set  it  free  by  combining  with  its  ammonia, 
in  connexion  with  other  bases,  as  soda,  which  compounds  are  of  very 
ferior  solubility  to  the  lithate  of  ammonia.  With  regard  to  the  general 
itbological  relations  of  lithic  acid  and  its  compounds.  Dr.  Prout  hazards 
le  hypothesis,  "  that  the  lactic  and  lithic  acids,  considered  with  re- 
fence  to  rheumatism  and  gout,  may  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light 
^wuiteries  morborum"  Having  developed  this  notion  within  certain 
mits,  he  adds  that  ''  he  does  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  illustrate 
lese  views  further,  much  less  to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  them.*' 
[e  can  scarcely  expect  others  to  examine  with  any  care  doctrines  which 
ren  the  partiality  of  authorship  cannot  persuade  him  to  be  worthy  of 
efence ;  the  only  puzzle  to  us  is,  that  such  imperfectly  elaborated  notions 
lonkl  be  considered  deserving  of  publication. 

The  great  point  in  the  prevention  of  the  yellow  amorphous  sediment  is 
tteotion  to  diet ;  and  here  Dr.  Prout  regards  quantity  as  of  much  more 
Dportance  than  quality.  That  *'  any  stomach  may  digest  a  little  of 
nytking^  but  no  stomach  a  great  deal  of  anything,"  is  a  maxim  to  which 
e  attaches  the  extremest  value.  However,  it  need  scarcely  be  told  that 
ren  a  minute  quantity  of  articles  of  food,  confessedly  indigestible,  should 
e  carefully  avoided.  When  the  yellow  sediments  are  very  pale  coloured 
ad  liable  to  follow  slight  atmospheric  changes  and  errors  of  diet,  they 
Hnmonly  denote  a  feverish  state  of  the  system,  resembling  that  which 
companies  phosphatic  deposition.  The  treatment  then  merges  into 
at  of  this  more  dangerous  variety  of  urinary  affection.  The  more 
iloable  part  of  the  section  on  the  treatment  of  pulverulent  or  massive 
thic-acia  deposits  is  contained  in  the  following  summary.  Dr.  Prout 
ems  to  settle  the  disputed  point  of  the  comparative  appropriateness  of 
nmal  and  vegetable  diet,  by  giving  the  palm  to  neither.  Certain  spe- 
mens  of  either  class,  such  as  salted  and  dried  meats  on  the  one  hand, 
id  potatoes  and  subacid  fruits*  on  the  other,  will,  in  some  subjects, 

*  How  doei  Dr.  Proat  account  for  the  observed  fact,  that  subjects  tortured  with  gout 
4  Uthie  deposition  frequently  experience  notable  relief,  during  the  season,  from  free 
4ii%mee  in  such  fruits  ?  Here  is  evidently  not  a  case  of  habiUtal  use  of  the  presumed 
ileteifoiis  agent. 
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produce  abundant  lithic  deposition  ;  while  ordinary  food  of  boti 

if  taken  in  moderation,  is  innocuous  in  this  respect.    The  disti 

animal  and  vegetable  origin  is  probably  quite  out  of  the  questii 

instances  of  disagreement  above  referred  to.     Similar  notiooB 

pressed  on  the  subject  of  varieties  of  wine.      Persons  accnstomi 

"  strong,  brandied  wines/'  usually  consumed  in  this  country,  ar 

sure  to  suffer  from  a  gravelly  attack,  if  they  indulge  in  weak  s 

wines,  such  as  the  inferior  rhenish  and  champagne ;  yet  individ 

customed  all  their  lives  to  such  beverage,*  or  to  the  free  use  of 

perry,  rarely  suffer  from  gravel.     As  regards  ordinary  diluents,  £ 

conceives  weak  tea  to  be  the  best,  reprobates  the  use  of  malt  1 

every  kind,  and  milk,  and  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  oi 

water,  and  of  taking  a  moderate  share  of  exercise,  on  foot  espe 

the  patient  have  the  use  of  his  limbs.     On  the  exhibition  of  alk 

preventives  of  deposition,  as  solvents  of  concretions  already  fon 

as  constitutional  alteratives.  Dr.  Front  severally  speaks.     The; 

prevent  the  development  of,  but  only  remove  already  existing 

are  therefore  best  prescribed  about  four  hours  after  eating,  (tl 

riments  of  Schwann  seem  to  us  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the 

admissible  at  this  period,)  generally  in  the  form  of  from  10  tc 

of  carbonate  of  potass ;  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  company  witl 

though  the  separate  use  of  both  these  classes  of  medicine  may  t 

beneficial :  thus  the  author  gives  alkalies  after,  and  acids  as  toni< 

and  between  meals,  '*  with  the  best  effects."     On  the  question 

solvent  power.  Dr.  Prout  *'  has  no  doubt  that  in  some  constitutic 

doses  of  alkalies  can  be  taken  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  i 

impunity,  and  so  as  not  only  to  affect  the  urine,  but  even  to  act 

acid  calculi  lodged  in  the  kidney  and  bladder;"  yet  he  cannot 

the  practice  in  general  as  a  safe  one,  and  that  its  application  is 

instances  impossible,  is  well  known.      When  thus  used,  they 

taken  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  as  indicated  by  f 

dition  in  which  they  exist  in  the  Vichy  and  other  mineral  waters 

class.      Of  the  intolerance  of  alkalies,  sometimes  witnessed,  Di 

refers  to  a  striking  example ;  in  this  case  the  excitement  prodi 

their  ingestion  bordered  on  delirium  or  mania,  and  though  ev* 

strongly  indicated  their  use,  they  were  in  vain  tried  in  every  fora 

persisteid  in  would  probably  have  poisoned  the  patient.     Dr.  Pn 

not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  charge  urged  agaiost  alk 

Huxham,  Dr.  Copland,  Magendie,  and  a  host  of  other  experime 

that  they  ''attenuate  the  blood,"  and  therefore  cannot  speak 

subject.     The  age  of  the  patient,  inasmuch  as  it  modifies  the  c 

of  the  lithic  deposition,  the  general  condition  of  the  urinary  p 

and  of  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  &c.,  exercises  a  modif 

fluence  on  the  treatment ;  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  i 

very  usefully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Prout's  volume. 

The  notice  of  cystic  oxide  deposition  is  as  brief  as  the  extent  o 
ledge  respecting  it  is  limited.  The  peculiar  composition  of  this  sqI 

*  We  ba?e  beard  it  stated  by  medical  men  on  the  spot,  that  calcnloiu  oob| 
unknown  on  tbe  banlcs  of  the  Moselle,  wbile  we  bare  not  beard  such  inuBiuitt 
for  tbose  of  tbe  Rhine.  Tbe  inferior  Moselle  wines,  socb  as  are  consumed  h; 
santry  and  boatmen,  are  of  tbe  most  harsh  and  pungent  acidity. 
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ad  particularly  the  sulphur  entering  into  its  constitution,  are  the  grounds 
or  classing  it  with  principles  of  albuminous  origin.  These  conditions 
'  appear  to  show  that  its  formation  results  either  from  an  imperfect  as- 
imilation  of  the  albuminous  principle,  or  most  probably  from  the  future 
rabsequent]  action  of  the  kidney  on  such  imperfectly  developed  albu- 
niooas  principle."  Among  remedies,  alkalies  may  be  sometimes  proper, 
Mt  acids  are  much  more  frequently  indicated.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Prout 
liu  generally  preferred  the  nitro-muriatic,  which  he  was  first  induced  to 
employ  from  observing  that  it  removed  the  peculiar  odour,  apparently 
closely  allied  to  that  produced  by  the  cystic  oxide,  occasionally  con- 
nected with  the  urine.  This  acid  will  remove  the  foreign  principle, 
vliile  its  administration  is  persevered  in,  but  when  given  up,  the  urine 
retaros  to  its  former  state.  The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable. 
With  the  notice  of  this  substance  closes  the  chapter  on  the  pathology  of 
albuminous  assimilation. 

In  the  third  chapter  are  discussed  the  morbid  conditions  of  oleaginous 
aisimilation.     The  affections  thus  arising,  in  Dr.  Prout's  arrangement, 
ire  first  those  dependent  on  excess  or  deBciency  of  the  oleaginous  principle 
(obesity,  leanness) ;  secondly,  those  originating  in  change  in  the  qualities 
oftlie  principle,  as  an  illustration  of  which  the  formation  of  biliary  con- 
cretions b  adduced.     The  different  conditions  which  are  presumed  to 
kave  an  influence  on  the  development  of  fat,  or  the  contrary,  such  as 
iaberited  tendency,  climate  and  locality,  diet  and  exercise,  are  each  con- 
adered.     The  mode  of  fattening  geese,  by  securing  them  immoveably  in 
thigh  temperature  and  cramming  them  immoderately  with  food,  is  cited 
b  exemplification  of  the  effects  of  high  feeding,  elevated  temperature, 
asd  rest.     Dr.  Prout,  in  justly  stigmatising  the  barbarous  cruelty  com- 
wtted  in  the  production  of  that  epicurean  morsel,  the  pdte  defoie  gras, 
obienres,  and  there  is  satisfaction,  we  had  almost  said,  in  hoping  that 
Bocb  is  the  fact,  "  it  is  probable  that  in  this  and  many  similar  instances, 
tlie  poor  animals  sometimes  have  their  revenge.    Indolent  and  dyspeptic 
individualsy  who  partake  of  these  diseased  and  poisonous  productions, 
ctn  scarcely  be  supposed,  in  all  instances,  to  assimilate  them ;  and  con- 
sequently run  considerable  risk  in  inoculating  and  converting  their  own 
lifers  or  other  organs  into  a  similar  mass  of  disease."      Among  the 
cuues  of  leanness.  Dr.  Prout  omits  to  notice  shortness  of  the  intestinal 
canal  which,  in  at  least  one  well-authenticated  instance  of  such  state,  com- 
bbedwith  monstrous  bulimia,  appeared  to  afford  a  plausible  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.     Afler  all,  idiosyncrasy  seems  to  have  as  great  an 
influence  on   the  matter  as  anything  else;   there  are  individuals  who 
voald,  as  is  their  own  expression,  grow  fat  on  bread  and  water.     Re- 
mcting  the  functions  of  fat  in  the  animal  frame.  Dr.  Prout  remarks  that 
tnooghy  as  is  commonly  admitted,  it  partakes  less  of  the  character  of  a 
living  organized  substance  than  the  other  fundamental  principles,   yet 
that  it,  or  some  nearly  allied  principle,  admits  of  the  highest  degree  of 
organization  of  which  matter  is  perhaps  capable,  appears  from  the  large 
proportion  in  which  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  tissues,  in  association  with   phosphorus  and   other  incidental 
mineral  matters. 

Matter  of  more  attractive  character  than  anything  contained  in  the 
lectioD  on  biliary  calculi  induces  us  to  pass  over  this  subject  with  the 
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statement,  which  throws  out  a  hint  for  future  enquirers,  that  while  Dr. 
Prout  has  noticed  cholesteric  concretions  to  be  most  usually  associated 
with  lithic  acid  in  the  urine,  (the  common  belief  is  that  the  two  tbingi 
rarely  coexist),  he  fancies  he  has  found  the  other  kinds  of  concretion, 
and  especially  the  inspissated-bile  calculus  originate  in  cases  where  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  to  "  malignant  disease/' 
more  especially  of  the  liver,  prevails. 

In  his  fourtn  chapter.  Dr.  Front  enquires  into  the  pathology  of  the 
incidental  matters  of  organized  products ;  the  latter  are  of  two  kinds, 
soluble  and  insoluble,  hence  the  formation  of  two  subspecies.  The 
affections  connected  with  the  insoluble  compounds,  the  triple  phosphate, 
and  the  phosphate  of  lime,  (the  latter  of  exceeding  rarity),  are  firrt 
considered.  The  phenomena  attending  the  separate  deposition  of  the* 
salts  are  passed  in  review,  but  no  actually  novel  facts  are  brought  for- 
ward. Of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  triple  phosphate, 
our  author  conceives  that  we  know  but  little.  Yet  he  is  persuaded  froa 
all  its  pathological  relations,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  inordioati 
consumption  or  malassimilation  of  some  tissue,  "  intimately  connected 
with  the  organic  system  of  nerves.*'  He  asserts  that  when  the  triple 
phosphate  is  deposited  in  large  quantity,  the  material  of  the  tissue  r^ 
ferred  to  (probably  in  a  modified  form)  is  often  likewise  present  in  the 
urine.  This  material,  he  conceives,  is  usually  confounded  with  macas, 
though  perfectly  distinct  from  that  principle,  and  assures  us  that  he  has 
been  long  familiar  with  its  characters;  but  what  these  characters  are, he 
makes  no  effort  to  teach  his  readers.  The  exact  nature  of  the  tissue, 
during  the  malassimilation  or  destruction  of  which  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  eliminated.  Dr.  Prout  does  not  pretend  to  define;  but  has  do 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  quite  different  from  that  engaged  in  ths 
production  of  the  triple  phosphate,  and  seems  to  have  more  relation  to 
the  dermoid  variety  of  the  gelatinous  tissues. 

A  much  more  common  derangement  of  the  urinary  secretion  than  the 
separate  excess  of  either  of  these  salts  is  the  combined  overplus  of  botL 
Deposition  of  the  mixed  phosphates  is  not  oflen,  according  to  Dr.  Provt, 
an  idiopathic  disease,  but  usually  depends  on  local  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs.  Of  this  we  are  perfectly  persuaded ;  but  we  feel  sar- 
prised  that  our  author  does  not  distinctly  mention  disease  of  the  kidnef 
itself  as  among  the  causes  of  such  derangement.  We  conceive  a  soflh 
ciently  strong  case  has  been  made  out  by  M.  Rayer,  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  phosphatic  urine  almost  always  depends,  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  the  habit  to  ascribe  its  occurrence  to  a  particular  diathesis, 
upon  chronic  nephritis,  to  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  the  practH 
tioner  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Prout.  Nor  do  we  think  our  author  happf 
in  eschewing  all  recognition  of  such  inflammation  as  an  intermediate 
condition  between  '*  injury  of  the  back,"  and  the  appearance  of  phos- 
phates in  the  urine, — in  all  probability  the  real  and  essential  cause  of 
such  appearance. 

Urine,  containing  the  soluble  incidental  matters,  soda,  potass,  and 
ammonia  in  excess,  is  next  described.  It  is  alkalescent  when  passed,  of 
ammoniacal  and  peculiar  odour,  pale  coloured  or  reddish^  opaque  fro* 
the  presence  of  pus  or  mucus,  usually  contains  a  less  proportion  of  phof* 
phates  than  the  healthy  fluid,  and  as  the  alkaline  bases  are  combiBdl 
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with  carbonic  acid,  effervesces  strongly  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  is 
deficient  in  urea,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lithate  of  ammonia  and 
aoda,  varies  in  quantity  and  in  specific  gravity,  is  accompanied  with 
coDstitutional  symptoms  h'ke  those  attending  phosphatic  deposition,  and 
originates  in  virtue  of  the  same  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 

The  diet  of  subjects  discharging  phosphatic  urine  is  a  point  of  primary 
consequence.     Dr.  Front's  experience  proclaims  loudly  the  superiority 
of  nutritious  cmimal  food ;  M.  Rayer's,  as  we  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  to  the  same  effect :  the  question  may  therefore  be  considered  to 
be  decided.     But  respecting  the  use  of  acids,  whether  medicinal  or  in 
the  form  of  ascescent  wines  or  fruits,  we  do  not  find  the  same  harmony 
of  opinion.     Dr.  Prout,  as  is  well  known,  recommends  the  use  of  ve- 
getable and  of  mineral  acids;   and  when  wine  has  been  an  ordinary 
srticle  of  consumption,  Rhenish,  Moselle,  or  Bucellas  wines.     Yet  we 
most  affirm  that  the  aggregate  of  unprejudiced  experience  is  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  implied  by  such  recommendation.     Rayer  well  remarks, 
tlitt  acids  rarely  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  urine,  and  that  when 
tbeir  exhibition  is  persevered  in  for  any  length  of  time,  they  derange  the 
digestive  function,  the  free  exercise  of  which  is  so  essential  a  point  to 
lireienre  so  long  as  the  progress  of  the  malady  itself  will  permit.     We 
oelieve  that  Sherry  or  Madeira,  of  good  quality,  is  better  adapted  for 
these  patients  than  the  class  of  wines  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Prout.     But  we 
agree  to  the  full  with  our  author  in  the  statement,  of  which,  in  our 
BBids,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  that ''  absence  from 
care,  the  exhilirating  air  of  the  country  and  such  occupations  (in  mo- 
deration) as  are  consistent  with  the  patient's  peculiar  condition,  will 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else^  contribute  to  the  cure;  particularly 
■■  tbc«e  slighter  and  induced  cases,  in  which  the  affection  is  not  com- 
plicated with  local  injury."     Upon  the  value  and  mode  of  exhibition  of 
aedativea  and  tonics  we  find  nothing  new.     To  the  use  of  the  shower- 
huh,  especially  of  sea-water,  as  recommended  here,  we  are  accustomed 
to  oflfer  no  objection,  provided  at  first  the  trial  of  this  powerful  agent  be 
toy  cautiously  conducted.     Dr.  Prout,  admitting  the  deposition  of  the 
■uzed  phosphates  to  be  rare  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  adduces  three 
illeged  examples  of  the  fact  in  the  form  of  cases.     But  instead   of 
pnnriiiff  the  point  they  are  designed  to  illustrate,  so  far  as  the  meager- 
Mn  of  detail  and  want  of  precision  in  the  narrative  permit  us  to  judge, 
the  unnatural  abundance  of  those  salts  was  in  all  three  induced  by  organic 
disease  of  the  urinary  passages.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  genius 
of  many  of  our  medical  writers  apparently  induces  them  to  despise  the 
task  of  case  collecting;  of  this  we  are  certain  that,  judgin?  from  results, 
it  incapacitates  too  many  among  them  for  entering  upon  this  fundamen- 
tal party  without  which  all  others  are  as  mere  dross,  of  the  investigation 
of  diseaie  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 

Some  observations  upon  the  phenomena  attending  the  transition  of 
different  diatheses  to  the  phosphatic  close  the  present  division  of  the 
work.  One  of  the  first  changes  usually  detected  by  our  author  during 
tile  conTersion  of  the  oxalic  into  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  was  the  secre- 
tion of  an  excess  of  (carbonate  of)  lime ;  he  observed  too  that  as  the  quan- 
tity of  line  becomes  greater,  the  proportion  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  decreased, 
^Hiile  tbat  of  the  phosphoric  is  increased,  until  at  length  phosphate  of 
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lime  is  deposited  in  nearly  a  pure  state.  The  urine  during  these  changes 
is  frequently  observed  to  let  fall  the  triple  phosphate  also.  The  6rft  | 
circumstances  denoting  a  change  from  the  lithic  to  the  phosphatic  dia-  ^ 
thesis  are  the  paleness  and  sometimes  the  increased  quantity  of  the  urine. 
There  is  also  a  great  tendency  to  precipitation  of  pale  amorphous  sedi- 
ments, generally  with  more  or  less  of  the  phosphates.  Though  ascesceot 
when  voided,  an  irridescent  pellicle  of  phosphates  soon  forms  on  the 
surface.  On  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  cystic  oxide,  Dr.  Prout  has  had 
few  opportunities  of  observing  its  transition  into  the  phosphates. 

We  nave  now  presented  the  reader  with  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
contents  of  Dr.  Front's  first  book ;  the  second  hardly  calls  for  equally    '. 
complete  notice,  as  it  embraces  topics  both  more  familiar  to  practitioners    i 
and  more  familiarly  treated  by  the  author.     Here  are  examined  "  roe-    '" 
chanical  diseases,  comprehending  the  description  and  treatment  of  (!]»• 
eases  arising  from  obvious  lesions  of  the  kidney  and  bladder ;  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  presence  of  concretions  in  those  organs."    The  book 
is  divided  into  seven  chapters :  three  of  these  referring  particularly  to  the 
growth  and  symptoms  of  calculi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the 
modes  of  removing  them,  with  remarks  on  the  operations  of  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity,  we  defer  noticing  for  the  present ;  of  the  others  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  a  very  condensed  abstract. 

Dr.  Prout  commences  his  brief  history  of  acute  idiopathic  nephritis 
with  an  affirmation  that  it  is,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  very  rare  disease. 
We  have  in  another  volume  of  this  journal  stated  our  reasons  for  not 
acceding  to  this  notion,  and  find  no  motive  in  the  pages  before  us  kt 
swerving  from  our  then  recorded  impression.  Dr.  Prout  may  have  *'  ooly 
seen  two  or  three  well-marked  instances  of  the  disease,*'  and  may  not 
*'  be  able  to  speak  with  much  precision  of  more  than  one  case,*'  but  these 
facts  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  the  presumed  rarity  of  the 
occurrence.  But  admitting  that  such  rarity  exists,  and  that  conse- 
quently little  or  nothing  is  generally  known  of  the  anatomical  characten 
of  nephritis,  it  surely  was  incumbent  upon  Dr.  Prout  accurately  to  do* 
scribe  the  condition  of  the  organ,  when  good  fortune  furnished  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  And  yet  Dr.  Prout  can  only  speak  with 
''  much  precision"  of  one  of  these  cases.  And  what  is  the  descriptioi 
given  of  this  ?  A  minute  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  vessels,  of  the  colour,  of  the  size,  of  the  weight,  of  the  consistence 
of  the  organ,  of  its  fibrous,  subfibrous,  and  mucous  membranes,  of  the 
absence  or  presence  of  pus,  of  plastic  lymph,  or  of  gravel?  No  such 
thing ;  the  pathological  world  are  at  once  given  the  credit  of  perfect  ae« 
quaintance  with  what  but  a  moment  before  they  are  declared  to  halt 
scarcely  ever  seen  (and  of  which  decidedly  there  is  no  good  descriptioa 
in  the  English  language) ;  and  instead  of  an  account  which  might  en* 
lighten  general  ignorance,  we  find  a  simple  assertion  of  the  fact :  we  aie 
simply  told  that  the  '*  kidneys  were  both  much  enlarged,  and  in  a  most  ia- 
tense  state  of  inflammation  throughout  their  whole  substance."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  follow  our  author  in  his  description  of  the  disease,  as  cos* 
fessedly  it  is|not  derived  from  experience,  and  falls  consequently  &r  sbortof 
the  information  already  laid  in  different  forms  before  the  profession.  Wo 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  however  to  notice  some  general  statement^ 
which  to  us  appear  to  involve  practical  error.   It  is  affirmed,  for  iDstanc^ 
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that  *'  what  may  be  and  is  usually  called  chronic  nephritis,  is  most  com- 
monly  connected  with  a  gouty  diathesis  and  the  formation  of  lithic-acid 
gra?el  or  concretions."  On  the  contrary,  the  researches  of  M.  Rayer 
leem  to  prove  that  chronic  nephritis  is  frequently  independent  of  such 
diathesis,  and  is,  when  so  independent,  most  commonly,  as  already 
mentioned,  productive  of  phosphatic  gravel.  Speaking  of  rheumatic 
nephritis,  Dr.  Prout  states  **  that  the  nearest  approaches  to  what  he  has 
ooDsidered  this  affection  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  milder  cases  of 
UMsarca,  accompanied  by  serous  urine  and  produced  by  exposure  to 
DoM.  In  such  cases  the  anasarcous  swellings  are  oflen  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  shifl  about  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  very  like 
rheumatic  oedema."  Here  our  pathologist  becomes  a  mere  symp- 
tomatic nosologist,  in  forming  species  from  supposed  differences  in  symp- 
toms. M.  Rayer  has  formally  admitted  a  rheumatic  nephritis,  but  upon 
the  more  judicious  ground  of  his  having  detected  a  difference  in  the 
umtomical  characters  of  the  disease,  when  developed  in  rheumatic  sub- 
eets.  But  Dr.  Prout  thinks  meanly  of  such  evidence  as  this,  and  pre- 
ert  indulging  in  hypothesis  as  follows:  "  even  acute  anasarca  itself  might 
lot  be  unreasonably  referred  to  the  universal  inflammation  of  the  same 
ivaes  which  are  usually  the  seat  of  common  rheumatism.'* 

Hie  author  alludes  to  the  disease  described  by  Rayer  under  the  name 
i  pyelitis — inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and 
slices, — but  seems  inclined  to  deprive  the  French  observer  of  the  merit  of 
riginalitVy  by  affirming  that  the  "  existence  of  the  disease  has  long  been 
Mpected  or  rather  known;"  an  affirmation  which,  as  we  are  satisfied, 
FOald  not  stand  before  an  enquiry  into  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  Nor 
ft  the  symptoms  correctly  stated  :  "  the  affection  is  accompanied  by  in- 
letsed  discharge  of  mucus  and  epithelium,"  says  Dr.  Prout;  but  he 
lioald  have  added,  to  do  justice  to  Rayer  whom  he  avowedly  follows,  that 
■s  »  poured  out  in  more  or  less  abundance.  The  French  observer  in 
vth  lays  great  stress  upon  the  alleged  fact,  that  in  cases  of  lumbar 
miour  and  coexisting  purulent  discharge  with  the  urine,  the  disease  is 
mBj  that  now  referred  to,  and  not,  as  has  been  habitually  supposed, 
Itfonic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  renal  substance  itself. 

Dr.  Prout  supplies,  in  an  enquiry  into  the  diagnostic  value  of  "  pains 
t  die  back,"  some  useful  information  as  to  the  mode  of  distinguishing 
le  different  conditions  of  the  kidneys  to  which  such  pains  may  be  owing, 
be  cases  put  by  him  all  imply  that  the  kidney  is  really  the  seat  of  the 
seRse;  its  nature  therefore  is  the  only  point  to  be  established  :  as  far  as 
«y  go.  Dr.  Front's  observations  may  be  referred  to  as  of  very  great 
RCtiCRl  value  ;  they  are  unfortunately  too  long  for  extraction. 
As  respects  the  treatment  of  nephritis,  the  author  recommends  vene- 
ctioo,  tne  warm  bath,  and  the  exhibition  of  active  doses  of  calomel 
iBJoined  with  opium,  henbane,  and  colchicum,  &c. ;  (in  gouty  subjects 
■stard  poultices  to  the  feet),  and  when  the  disease  has  begun  to  yield 
ider  these  measures,  blisters ;  emollient  clysters  with  or  without  opium 
oald  be  administered,  and  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  insisted  on. 
In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  of  vesical  diseases,  Dr.  Prout 
VMUses  not  to  infringe  on  the  province  of  the  surgeon,  and  indeed  there 
BO  Teaion  why  he  should,  for  assuredly  their  general  pathology,  diag- 
mkf  Rod  medical  treatment,  would  in  themselves  supply  abuxid^vvx.  ycv^^ 
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teriaU  for  an  ex  professo  treatise.  In  the  account  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  cystorrhcea  or  catanhus 
vesicce,  we  find  little  to  detain  us.  The  ropy  muciform  matter  which  ii 
now  almost  universally  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  io 
reality  pus,  modified  in  property  by  the  action  of  alkalies  developed  in  the 
bladder,  is  still  described  by  Dr.  Prout  as  consisting  of  mucus.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  complaint  he  has  ascertained  that  the  urine  is  acid,  but 
the  mucus  itself  always  neutral,  if  not  alkaline.  As  the  disease  advances 
however,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline ;  it  has  now  a  strong  ammoniacal  i 
smell,  and,  as  is  well  known,  effervesces  with  an  acid ;  according  to  the  i 
author  there  is  '*  almost  always  iu  this  case  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  \ 
potash  or  of  soda  present ;  which  are  derived  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  | 
exuded  from  the  ulcerated  inner  surface  of  the  bladder."  Towards  the 
close,  however,  he  has  remarked  that  while  the  urine  grows  scanty  and 
very  high  coloured,  it  occasionally  reassumes  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
mucus  or  pus  gradually  diminish  or  almost  disappear.  The  importance, 
as  regards  the  prognosis  of  this  change  to  acidity  will  become  extreme, 
should  the  fact  now  announced  meet  with  general  confirmation.  '*  I  do 
not  remember,''  says  Dr.  Prout,  *'  to  have  ever  seen  a  person  recover  wheo 
the  urine  has  rather  suddenly  become  acid,  in  long  protracted  and  severe 
affections  of  the  bladder  usually  accompanied  by  alkaline  urine.  After 
death  the  urine,  though  alkaline  in  the  bladder,  is  often  found  acid  in  the 
kidney,  provided  that  organ  be  not  diseased.'' 

Dr.  Prout's  account  of  irritable  bladder  is  in  some  measure  novel.  The 
disease  may  depend  either  on  functional  or  organic  diset^se  of  the  urinary 
organs,  or  upon  nervous  affections  of  a  remote  and  constitutional  origin. 
He  first  considers  those  cases  in  which  the  complaint  depends  upon  func- 
tional derangements  of  the  kidneys,  and  well  points  out  that  here  the 
irritability  directly  depends  on  unnatural  properties  of  the  urine.  When- 
ever that  fluid  varies  in  composition  from  its  normal  state,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  feeling^  &  state  which  never  arises  in  health  except  from  reple- 
tion of  that  organ.  In  this  mode  the  bladder  may  become  occasionalljf 
irritable  in  persons  of  every  age,  but  in  young  and  healthy  persons  such 
irritation  is  only  temporary.  Dr.  Prout  appears  to  regard  dyspepsia  as 
the  cause  of  this  derangement,  and  conceives  that  in  those  whose  assimi- 
lation is  permanently  bad,  the  tissues  of  the  bladder  may  ultimately 
become  organically  diseased. 

A  much  more  fertile  and  more  serious  source  of  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der is  disease  of  the  kidney,  a  fact  commonly  known.  Dr.  Prout  de- 
scribes at  some  length,  and  as  type  of  a  class,  an  affection  of  those  organs 
which  he  appears  to  consider  especially  connected  with  such  derange- 
ment of  the  vesical  functions.  Respectmg  the  anatomical  nature  of  this 
renal  affection  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark,  unless  the  statemest 
that  '*  some  of  the  affections  formerly  described  as  connected  with  ans- 
motrophy  are  so  nearly  related  to,  or  so  imperceptibly  graduate  into 
those  now  to  be  described,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  them,"  be  accepted  as  conveying  available  informatioo.  Of  the 
symptomatic  and  other  characteristics  of  the  disease  as  here  stated,  the 
following  abstract  comprises  the  more  important  particulars.  It  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  early  and  middle  life,  connected  with  a  comnoiits 
cachexia  "strumous^*'  ^* remote  syphilitic/*  and  '* /luUt^aiif ;"  hence 
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ifieo  connected  with  the  oxalic- acid  diathesis  and  anteniotrophy  of  the  sys- 
eiD,  never  with  decided  lithic-acid  diathesis ;  it  is  usually  very  slow,  almost 
mperceptible  to  the  patient  in  its  earlier  progress.   The  urine  is  generally 
£id,  of  a  pale  greenish  whey-like  colour,  opalescent,  below  1020  in  spe- 
i6c  gravity,  often  serous,  rarely  bloody,  sometimes  deposits  the  phos- 
ibttes  when  heated,  rarely  a  grayish  ash-coloured  sediment  of  the  lithate 
f  ammonia  on  cooling,  and  becomes  clear  by  standing.     The  desire  to 
lake  water  is  frequent  and  urgent,  the  period  varying  from  one  to  three 
oars,  and  the  quantity  from  one  to  three  ounces ;  micturition  is  attended 
rith  scalding  pain  along  the  urethra,  particularly  behind  the  scrotum, 
liere  is  no  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  discharge,  and  in  the  early 
ttges  perfect  ease  is  enjoyed  after  micturition,  until  the  patient  is  again 
ailed  upon  to  empty  the  bladder.     With  the  advance  of  the  disease  all 
be  symptoms  increase,  the  calls  are  more  frequent  and  urgent,  the  un- 
ataral  properties  of  the  urine  become  more  marked,  the  patient  grows 
reak,  emaciated,  and  irritable,  and  more  than  ever  under  the  influence  of 
Unospheric  changes;  he  complains  of  no  pain  in  the  loins,  but  if  pressed 
ill  sometimes  admit  the  existence  of  a  dull  aching  sensation  there ;  the 
olse  gradually  becomes  quick  and  feeble,  sickness  occurs  after  eating, 
le  urine  diminishes   in   quantity,   the   patient  complains   of  nothing, 
scomes  drowsy,  and  at  length  goes  off  in  a  comatose  state.     Occasion- 
iy,  however,  the  fatal  event  is  hastened  by  an  accidental  exposure  to 
}ld  or  otherwise.     The  affection  occurs  in  tiemales  as  well  as  in  males, 
lid  is  occasionally  attended  with  an  increased  vascularity  and  tumefac- 
on  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  part  appears  to  the  patient  the 
bief  seat  of  her  distress.     As  respects  the  condition  of  the  organs,  Dr. 
"loot  presumes  that  the  whole  secreting  apparatus  of  the  kidney  is  more 
rless  involved,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  organs  takes  on 
diseased  action  capable  of  being  propagated  to  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
irface  as  far  as  the  bladder,  in  which  viscus  it  appears  even  to  com- 
lence  sometimes,  the  symptoms  varying  in  intensity  according  as  the 
indas  or  neck  are  attacked.     Dr.  Prout  can  say  but  little  about  the 
iture  of  this  lesion  ;  it  may,  he  fancies,  '*  in  common  language  be  called 
iflammation,  but  to  his  mind  it  is  rather  a  species  of  degeneration."   We 
oold  willingly  draw  from  this  some  definite  inference  as  to  the  morbid 
MDges  in  the  disease  described,  but  from  such  data  any  other  than  a 
jfpothetical  conclusion  cannot  by  possibility  be  derived. 
Having  thus  described  what  *'  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
laracter  of  organic  affections  of  the  bladder,  originating  in   kidney 
iiease  ;'*  the  author  briefly  notices  some  of  '*  those  rarer  complications,*' 
hich  are  liable  to  produce  an  impression  of  the  existence  of  calculus. 
oder  this  head,  polypous  excrescences,  elongations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
rane,  fungus  heematodes,  &c.  are  ranged.     The  former  affections  are 
id  to  be  usually  in  themselves  harmless,  and  to  cause  inconvenience 
r  their  mechanical  effects  alone,  unless  they  be  complicated  with  the 
idiexia  spoken  of;  and  it  is  further  affirmed,  that  fungus  hcematodes  is 
"  tumour  rendered  malignant  by  being  complicated  with  that  cachexia.*' 
be  nature  of  the  structure  composing  morbid  growths  appears,  in  Dr. 
rout's  estimation,  to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  phenomena  induced  by 
0ir  presence,  a  notion  totally  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sagest 
itbologists«    Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  fungus  heematodes  of  the  blad- 
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der  is  well  known  to  become  frequently  more  or  less  encrusted  with  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  under  these  circumstances  to  have  not  unfrequentlY 
deceived  surgeons  into  the  belief  of  the  presence  of  an  ordinary  calculus. 
Upon  the  question  of  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Prout  will  have  thrown  some  light,  should  it  prove  as  he  alleges  it  to  be, 
a  constant  fact  that  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  discharged  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  '*  fungoid  disease"  have  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance, seeming  to  the  eye  larger  than  natural,  so  that  when  they  hafe 
subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  urine,  they  at  first  sight  somewhat  resemble 
grains  of  lithic-acid  gravel,  and  like  that  substance  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
when  the  vessel  is  inclined  on  one  side,  to  roll  along  the  bottom. 

In  the  irritable  states  of  the  bladder  which  are  commonly  considered 
to  depend  upon  nervousness,  Dr.  Prout  has  discovered  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  urine  are  decidedly  changed.  Allied  to  this  subject  is  that 
of  the  changes,  real  or  simulated,  which  take  place  in  the  urine  and  uri- 
nary organs  of  hysterical  females.  Dr.  Prout  is  too  experienced  a  prac- 
titioner not  to  have  encountered  many  cases  of  the  flagrant  deception 
which  this  order  of  females  delight  to  play  off  upon  those  around  them; 
deceptions  the  extent,  occasionally  disgusting  character,  and  pertinacity 
of  which  appear  in  some  instances  to  be  only  intelligible  by  supposing 
them  dictated  by  some  low  form  of  insanity.  His  cautions  to  the  young 
practitioner  called  upon  to  investigate  one  of  these  most  difficult  cases 
are  valuable. 

The  summing-up  remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  these  different  affections 
of  the  bladder  are  most  practical  and  judicious  ;  they  are  really  clinical, 
and  as  such  we  very  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  study  of  our 
younger  readers.  The  subject  of  treatment  is  also  very  ably  and  com« 
prehensively  handled,  and  we  regret  that  the  near  exhaustion  of  our 
space  obliges  us  to  confine  our  particular  notice  to  the  management  of 
the  affection  described  by  Dr.  Prout  himself.  In  the  early  stages  "  if 
there  be  anything  like  activity,"  cupping  the  loins  or  leeching  the  peri* 
neeum  are  advisable,  and  the  citrate  of  ammonia  with  mild  purgatives  ii 
to  be  given  internally.  When  instead  of  activity  there  is  quiescence,  the 
uva  ursif  the  ly thrum  salicaria^  the  pareira  brava,  and  even  small 
doses  of  the  chalybeates,  as  the  tinct.  ferr.  muriat.,  are  sometimes  useful. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  urine  has  become  decidedly  al- 
buminous, and  with  a  tendency  to  alkalescence,  the  citrate  of  ammoDit 
either  alone  or  combined  with  the  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  should  be 
administered.  If  the  disease  be  quite  passive,  the  infusum  diosnut  with 
sarsaparilla  or  muriatic  acid  may  be  given  ;  or  the  tinct,  benz.  co,,  the 
infusion  of  wild  carrot  seed  or  of  sassafras,  prescribed  in  such  weakdofO 
as  never  to  excite.  An  issue  or  seton  may  be  applied  over  the  kidneys: 
this  is  not  however  often  advisable.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease, 
sedatives  are  the  practitioner's  only  refuge,  and  of  these  hyoscyamtit 
muriate  or  meconate  of  morphia  and  conium  are  the  best. 

We  shall  on  a  future  occasion  examine  the  contents  of  Dr.  Front's 
chapters  on  hcematuria  and  incontinence  of  urine. 

Our  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Prout's  treatise  may  be  gathered  from  the 
analysis  just  concluded,  and  the  strictures  scattered  Uiroagh  it.  We 
acknowleidge  and  have  pride  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  quaBfi* 
cations  of  our  countryman  in  the  branch  of  pathological  enquiry  based 
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ipon  chemical  facts;  we  recognize  the  comprehensive  sagacity  of  hisspe- 
olationsy  and  have  respect  for  the  patient  zeal  with  which  he  has  toiled 
0  erect  upon  these  a  stable  system.  But  we  fear  the  time  for  such  sys- 
ematizing  has  not  yet  come ;  and  although  all  speculations  on  the  subject 
re  seductive  in  themselves,  and  doubly  so  when  emanating  from  an  in- 
iridual  of  Dr.  Proufs  eminent  skill  in  the  department  of  chemical  phy- 
blogy,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  in  the  existing  unformed  and 
acillating  state  of  organic  chemistry,  they  sin  essentially  in  being  estab- 
■hed  on  a  most  unsound  basis.  Nor  can  we  avoid  entertaining  some 
olicitude  as  to  the  results  of  their  propagation,  which  to  us  appears 
tkely  to  betray  minds  of  inferior  order  into  mere  extravagances.  For 
bese,  however.  Dr.  Prout  is  not  fairly  answerable ;  and  should  his  doc- 
rines — when  the  frail  embryo  science  on  which  they  are  based,  has 
cached  healthy  maturity — be  recognized  as  true,  he  must  almost  take 
ink  with  those  highest  intelligences,  whose  energy  has  outrun  the  sci- 
!Dtific  apprehension  of  their  times.  But  meanwhile  Dr.  Prout  has  neither 
lone  his  doctrines,  himself,  nor  his  readers  justice,  in  not  explicitly  stat- 
ng  the  foundation  for  and  manner  of  verifying  (so  far  as  he  is  ac- 
liiainted  with  these  himself)  his  presumed  results.  The  day  has  passed 
lever  to  return,  when  the  authority  of  name  could  at  will  supply  the 
place  of  demonstration.*  Should  Dr.  Prout  intend  favouring  the  public 
vith  further  volumes,  he  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  these  admirable 
remarks  of  a  natural  philosopher,  of  an  eminence  not  inferior  to  his  own: 
"  11  ne  suffit  done  pas  de  dire  qu*on  a  vu  telle  chose.  Ce  n'est  rien  dire, 
li,  en  m^me  temps,  on  n*indique  comment  on  Fa  vue;  si  on  ne  met  pas 
Ks  lecteurs  en  6tat  de  juger  de  la  mani^re  dont  les  faits  qu'on  rapporte 

ODtete  observes/'t 

There  are  some  defects  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  which 
cao  scarcely  be  passed  over  without  comment.  No  illustrations  are  here 
drawn  from  micrography  and  microchemistry,  which  from  their  recent 
tnccessful  application  have  been  shown  to  be  indispensable  in  these 
investigations.  On  the  inefficient  and  sometimes,  as  we  think,  positively 
erroneous  notions  on  pathological  anatomy  put  forward  in  the  volume, 
we  have  already  animadverted.  The  classification  of  diseases  into  func- 
tional and  mechanical,  in  itself  bad,  is  lost  sight  of  totally  in  the  exami- 
aatioD  of  details.  By  what  laxity  of  phraseology  can  simple  idiopathic 
nephritis  be  termed  a  mechanical  affection,  as  it  is  here  made  to  appear 
hmi  the  manner  in  which  it  is  classified  ?  Will  it  be  believed  again,  by 
those  who  have  not  read  the  essay,  that  the  severest  and  most  advanced 
brms  of  Bright*s  disease,  of  encephaloid  infiltration  and  of  total  de- 
ttruction  of  the  renal  tissues,  actually  figure  therein  as  so  many  '*  func- 
ional  diseases"  ?  There  is,  in  truth,  a  tendency  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
rork  to  establish  a  symptomatic  medicine,  to  dispossess  lesions  of  their  pre- 
fflinence,  and  invest  symptoms  with  the  importance  of  causes.  The  very 

•  Dr.  Prout  ezciues  bimself  from  the  gtatement  of  proof  by  the  '<  practical"  character 
F  bis  book  ;  tbis  is  tbe  worst  species  of  extenuation,  as  we  tbink,  wbicb  be  could  bave 
loptecU  Wbat  is  not  proved  may  be  admitted  in  a  merely  theoretical  work,  intended  to 
KflTClse  tbe  mind  of  closet  speculators,  because  it  can  tben  do  no  direct  and  actual  barm  ; 
it  to  extend  to  practice  modes  of  acting  founded  altogether  upon  undemonstnited  fan- 
01,  awy,  and  is  likely  to  become  mischievous  positively  and  physically. 
t  TimU^»  Histoiie  d'on  Qenre  de  Polype,  «fec. 
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title  of  the  volume  is  an  illustration  of  this ;  of  **  stomach  diseases/*  e^ 
cept  on  the  title-page,  we  in  reality  hear  nothing :  of  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia  much  is  no  doubt  said,  but  of  the  organic  causes  and  essence 
of  these  not  a  word  is  breathed. 

But  we  have  done  with  this  most  irksome  duty  of  exposing  what  we 
believe  to  be  errors  of  no  mean  importance.  We  can  most  unaffectedij 
assure  Dr.  Prout,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  grateful  to  our 
feelings  to  lavish  unmixed  praise ;  but  this  we  could  not  do.  Were  we  to 
lend  our  voice  to  the  establishment  of  doctrines  such  as  those  we  have 
just  taken  leave  of,  we  should  break  the  vows  we  made  on  assuming  the 
critical  chair,  to  suffer  no  dogma  which,  in  our  conscience  and  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment,  we  believed  to  be  wrong,  to  pass  unscathed  through 
our  hands. 


Art.  IV. 

1 .  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality ,  and  Invaliding  amcufi 
the  Troops  in  Western  Africa,  St,  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoft, 
and  the  Mauritius ;  prepared  from  the  Records  of  the  Army  Medkd 
Department  and  War-office  Returns.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty. — London,  1840.     Folio. 

2.  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Europ6ens  dans  les  Pays  chauds,  et  sp^ 
cialement  au  Senegal ;  ou  Essai  Statistique  Met&cal  et  Hygihdqu 
sur  le  Sol,  le  Climat,  et  les  Maladies  de  cette  partie  de  rAfrique* 
Par  J.  P.  F.  TiJEVENOT,  Chirurgien  de  premiere  Classe  de  la  Mi- 
rine,  &c.  Publie  par  Ordre  de  M,  le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  etia 
Colonies. — Paris,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  399. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Europeans  in  Warm  Countries,  and  espe* 
dally  in  Senegal ;  or  a  Statistical,  Medical,  and  Hygienic  Essay  d 
the  Soil,  the  Climate,  and  the  Diseases  of  that  part  of  Africa.  By 
J.  P.  F.  Thevenot,  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Navy,  Ac. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  and  the  Colonies.-' 
Paris,  1840. 

3.  Practical  Medico  -  Historical  Account  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa  ;  embracing  a  Topographical  Description  of  its  Skortif 
Rivers,  and  Settlements,  with  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment 
of  the  Fevers  of  Western  Africa.  A  similar  Account  respecting  tkt 
other  Diseases  which  prevail  there.  By  James  Botle,  m.c.s.l.} 
Colonial  Surgeon  to  Sierra  Leone,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy." 
London,  1831.     8vo,  pp.  423. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  another  valuable 
Report  from  the  pen  of  Major  Tulloch.  The  volumes  which  we  htv* 
associated  with  it  relate  to  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  district  fonn- 
ing  the  subject  of  tiie  first  part  of  this  Report,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  as  they  are  both  of  them  the  works  of  medical  men,  tbej 
constitute,  as  might  be  expected,  valuable  supplements  to  the  moit 
strictly  statistical  work  of  the  gallant  Major. 

Tiie  British  settlements  in  Western  Africa  are  Sierra  Lebne,  Gambis» 
the  Isles  de  Loss,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Accra.  They  are  acatteiedover 
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ah'ne  of  coast,  which,  from  St.  Mary's  on  the  Gambia  to  Accra,  is  nearly 
1600  miles  in  extent,  and,  consequently,  presents  considerable  diversity 
of  climate,  soil,  surface,  and  geological  structure,  but  everywhere  exhi- 
bits the  same  remarkable  hostility  to  the  European  constitution.  The 
coast  is  generally  low ;  its  elevation  from  Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone,  a  dis- 
ttnce  of  100  miles,  being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  its  rivers  are 
sluggish  and  flooded  during  rains,  when  the  mud  they  deposit  and  the 
moisture  they  supply  give  rise  to  an  interminable  wilderness  of  forest 
md  brushwood,  among  which  lies  rotting  the  decayed  vegetation  of  many 
centuries. 

In  the  Sierra  Leone  command  are  comprised  the  stations  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Isles  de  Loss,  and  the  Grambia.  The  peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leooe  occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  our  settlements  along  this 
coast,  being  about  500  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  and  1100  to 
tbe  north  of  Accra,  and  comprehends  a  tract  of  land  extending  about 
eighteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twelve  from  east  to  west,  con- 
sisting principally  of  a  range  of  conical  mountains  from  2000  to  3000 
tbd  in  height,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level  ground  from  one  to  five 
Biles  in  breadth. 

From  the  noxious  agencies  likely  to  be  generated  in  such  a  tract  as 
bu  been  described  as  extending  from  Senegal  to  this  colony,  it  is  shel- 
tered by  the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  boundary  in  that  direction, 
while  on  the  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  an 
citaary  terminating  in  the  Sierra  Leone  river;  so  that  it  seems  protected 
by  nature  from  all  extraneous  sources  of  disease,  except  such  as  may 
niginate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  called  the  Bulam  shore. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  colony,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  which,  according  to  received  opinion,  is  calculated  to  render 
it  prejudicial  to  health.  He  says,  **  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains  it 
is  generally  thin,  arid,  and  pebbly,  with  occasional  large  granite  rocks 
projecting ;  and  in  the  lower  parts  it  is  ordinarily  either  light  unproduc- 
tive sand,  or  a  superficial  and  equally  barren  stratum  of  dark  loam.*' 
Free  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  so  built  as  to  comprise  nothing 
in  its  structure  noxious  to  health.  The  streets  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
width ;  the  principal  houses  have  rooms  of  good  dimensions,  lofty,  and  of 
^  large  area  ;  the  kitchens  and  other  domestic  offices  are  detached  from 
the  residence,  and  their  whole  arrangement  seems  well  fitted  for  ventila- 
tion and  comfort.  The  inferior  dwellings,  called  frame-houses,  are 
Bostly  detached,  with  yards  or  small  gardens,  and  so  placed  as  to 
iibrd  free  ventilation.  The  Bulam  shore  opposite  to  it  has  a  soil  of  a 
ferruginous  clayey  loam,  apt  to  form  marshes  during  the  rainy  season^ 
owing  to  the  surface  being  almost  level ;  but  this  shore  is  distant  about 
(even  miles.  Mangrove  bushes,  which  formerly  covered  the  banks  of  the 
lirer  with  a  dense  barrier,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  dis- 
ease, have  been  cleared  to  a  considerable  extent,  without,  however,  efTect- 
iog  aoy  manifest  improvement  in  salubrity.  The  barracks  for  the  troops 
are  stated  to  be  good,  ample,  and  commodious ;  they  are  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  400  feet  high,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ele- 
^tted  range  which  surrounds  Free  Town.  It  would  appear  then,  that, 
independent  of  a  hot  and  an  excessively  wet  climate,  the  acknowledged 
VHiices  of  disease  do  not  abound  immediately  at  Sierra  Leone.     Neither 
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would  they  appear  to  do  so  at  the  Isles  de  Loss,  for  Crawford's  island, 
where  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  these  isles  are  stationed,  is  t 
granite  rock,  elevated  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said 
to  be 

'*....  entirely  exempt  from  that  exuberance  of  vegetation  which  prevails  oo 
the  main  land,  and  in  no  part  of  it,  nur  in  any  of  the  other  islands,  are  either 
pooU  or  marshes  to  he  found ;  so  that  if  the  insalubrity  of  the  command  arose 
from  the  combioed  influence  of  these  agencies,  it  ought  not  to  have  extended 
to  this  station,  unless  we  can  suppose  the  miasma  capable  of  being  convey«L 
from  the  main  land  with  undiminished  virulence  across  several  miles  of  ocean. 

"  The  principal  settlement  on  the  Gambia  is  at  the  island  of  bt.  Mary*i^ 
about  500  miles  n.  w.  of  Sierra  Leone.    It  lies  in  lat.  13^  25"  n.,  long.  16^ 
38''  w.,  is  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  consists  merely  of  a  saod.^ 
bank  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    It  im 
consequently,  in  many  places,  under  high- water  mark,  which  renders  it  during 
the  rainy  sea;»on  one  complete  marsh.    The  soil  is  too  light  to  be  well  fitted  for 
agriculture,  but  where  intersected  by  creeks,  and  aided  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  river,  gives  birth  to  dense  masses  of  mangroves,  under- 
wood, and  every  species  of  rank  vegetation,  which,  particularly  during  the  hot 
season,  create  most  offensive  eflluvia  throughout  the  whole  island.    The  cooatry 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  iti 
mouth,  is  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  is  covered  with  io- 
penetrable  mangrove  bushes,  reeds,  and  brushwood,  and  at  ebb-tide  inna- 
merable  shoals  of  mud  and  masses  of  decayed  vegetation  are  left  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  tropical  sun."'     (Ttilloch*s  \Vestem  Africa,  p.  4.) 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  we  are  informed,  is  its  extreme  humidity.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  Major  Tul loch  furnishes  us  with  a  table  of  rain  which  fell  at  Sierra 
Leone  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1828;  it  amounted 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  313*4  inches:  but  this  was  an  unusually 
wet  season ;  and  we  are  presented  with  another  table,  according  to 
which  144*54  inches  fell  during  six  months  (from  July  to  December)  of 
1819.  The  rain  does  not  fall  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  throughoat 
the  year;  for  instance,  whilst  July  has  above  forty-five  and  August 
above  forty-six  inches  of  rain,  there  are  but  five  inches  in  November  and 
six  in  January.  The  wet  season,  we  are  informed,  extends  at  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Isles  de  Loss  from  May  to  November,  and  at  the  Gambia 
from  June  to  September  or  October,  and  is  always  ushered  in  and  car- 
ried off  by  tornados. 

In  note  A.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  Major  TuUoch  adduces 
evidence  to  show  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  Western  Africa  froo     , 
what  may  be  called  natural  hygrometers,  which  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
conclusive  kind.     He  remarks  very  justly,  that 

'*  llie  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  depends  in  part  on  the  quantity  of  rata 
which  falls,  and  partly  upon  circumstances  which  retard  evaporation.  In  the 
torrid  zone  the  quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  the  air  is  much  nearer  the  point 
of  saturation  than  in  the  temperate  zone ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  evapo- 
ration is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  high  temperature. 
Various  instruments,*'  he  adds,  "  have  been  invented  to  measure  the  dqpte 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but,  in  practice,  these  instruments  seem  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  evaporation  rather  than  the  absolute  moisture.  In  tba 
absence  of  a  more  accurate  standard,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  latter  exists  in  tropical  climates  by  its  influence  on  inoi|;anie  botyei* 
For  example:  1.  The  rapid  oxygenation  of  iron,  by  which  Uqiim  vessels  are 
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k1  with  nist,  and  iron  fastenin^^,  unless  of  considerable  strenfrtb, 
duced  to  a  state  of  powder ;  2,  the  effect  on  common  salt,  which, 
fully  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  speedilv  dissolves ;  3,  the  efiiect 
I  paste,  which  soon  lose  their  tenacious  qualities — for  articles  of  fur- 
hich  the  former  has  been  used  fall  to  pieces,  and  paper,  though  well 
mes  deteriorated  and  unfit  for  use ;  4,  the  destruction  of  the  texture 
of  cloth — for  some  kinds,  particularly  woollens,  are  soon  covered 
and,  unless  frequently  dried,  become  rotten ;  5,  the  mouldiness  of 
r,  during  the  wet  season,  in  some  tropical  climates,  boots  and  shoes 
rered  with  mould  in  one  night;  6,  the  rapid  destruction  of  soft 
rh,  if  left  underground,  will  rot  and  fall  to  powder  within  a  year ; 
id  putrefaction  of  animal  and  rapid  fermentation  of  vegetable  suli- 
M  these  indications  of  extreme  moisture  are  particularly  observable 
ite  of  Western  Africa  during  the  rainy  season."  (TuUoch,  Note  A 
X  to  Report  on  Western  Africa.) 

iperature,  as  stated  in  the  table  for  1820,  published  in  the  re- 
liefly  remarkable,  both  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia,  for  its 
3rmity.  In  the  former  colony  we  find  the  annual  rang^  of  the 
ter  to  be  but  12*',  the  extremes  being  S?*"  and  Id"";  whilst  at 
is  shown  to  be  but  14*",  the  extremes  being  89*"  and  TS*".  A 
lowever,  of  Major  TuUoch's  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there 
i  been  a  peculiarity  in  1820  as  to  temperature;  for  he  says 
th  the  exception  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  diurnal  range  of 
ometer  rarely  exceeds  lO*",  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
the  general  characteristic  of  the  whole  west  coast  of  Africa^ 
ly  at  the  Gambia,  where  the  thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen 
62*"  in  the  morning  during  October,  November,  and  December, 
risen  to  80"  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours/' 
rrison  of  Sierra  Leone  has  consisted,  since  1829,  chiefly  of 
ips,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  white  non-commissioned  offi- 
itality  of  the  climate  to  the  European  constitution  having  been 
ne  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  to  induce  the  government  to  alter 
3  of  garrisoning  the  colony.  For,  though  the  mortality  at  Sierra 
s  less  enormous  than  at  the  Gambia,  which,  as  Major  Tulloch 
it,  *'  proved  the  grave  of  almost  every  Englishman  sent  thither," 
:  too  considerable  to  justify  any  government  in  retaining  the 
such  a  price.  The  admissions  at  Sierra  Leone  were  2978,  and 
ieaths  483  per  thousand  of  the  strength  annually ;  in  other 
ery  soldier  was  thrice  under  treatment,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
shed  every  year.  Some  corrections  of  this  estimate  required 
'cumstance  of  many  of  the  deaths  in  1825  and  1826  having 
ze  at  the  Gambia  reduce  the  mortality  to  350  per  thousand,  or 
.  more  than  a  third  of  the  mean  strength. 
ace,  the  Gambia,  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  noxious  in- 
Q  operation  there,  the  most  pernicious  to  European  life  of  our 
*n  this  coast.  The  statement  on  this  hand  in  the  report  is  as 
,  at  the  same  time,  as  forcible  as  possible.  A  detachment  of 
arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1825,  just  as 
commenced.  Between  that  date  and  the  21st  of  September  of 
year,  there  died  of  remittent  fever  seventy-four,  of  other  dis- 
teen,  and  there  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  four  months 
le.  Another  detachment,  consisting  of  ninety-one,  at  this  pe- 
sd  towards  the  end  of  September,  room  being  provided  ioit  >}^«ifik 
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in  the  barracks  by  the  death  of  four-fifths  of  their  comrades.    Of  the  force 
thus  raised  to  1 12,  there  died  between  that  time  and  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, of  fever  sixty-one,  and  of  other  diseases  twelve,  forming  a  total  of 
seventy-three,  and  there  remained  alive  thirty-nine.     Another  body  oC 
200  Europeans  was  sent  out  to  recruit  the  force  thus  reduced ;  it  arrived^ 
as  before,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.     The  deaths  re^ 
ported  from  the  2 1st  of  June  to  21st  of  September,  1826,  were,  froi^ 
fever  eighty-five,  and    from  other  causes  thirteen,  forming  a  total  of 
ninety-eight.    Eighteen  more  of  the  force,  reduced  by  the  previous  mor- 
tality to  108,  perished  between  the  21st  of  September  and  the  2l8t  of 
December.   Thirty-three  of  the  survivors,  who  were  suffering  under  chro- 
nic afiections  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,  were  removed  to 
head-quarters,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year  all  the  white  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  station. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mortality  at  the  Gambia.  Between 
the  end  of  May,  1825,  and  December,  1826,  a  period  of  only  niDeteen 
months,  279  perished  out  of  a  force,  of  which  the  number  on  shore  sel- 
dom exceeded  120,  and  was  sometimes  even  as  low  as  40.  We  are  io- 
formed  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  mortality,  a  detacbmeat 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  black  soldiers  of  the  second  West  India  regiment 
lost  only  one  man,  and  had  seldom  any  in  hospital. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  circumstances  in  the  geological  forma- 
tion and  nature  of  the  soil  of  this  station,  which  gave  it  a  character  for 
salubrity  which,  unfortunately,  was  by  no  means  justified  by  experi- 
ence. Of  a  detachment  of  103  men  which  lauded  there  in  the  early  part 
of  1 825,  in  eighteen  months  sixty-two  were  dead  and  twenty-one  inva- 
lided to  England,  consequently  there  remained  of  the  original  force  but 
twenty ;  and  such  of  these  as  survived  were  withdrawn  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  scarcely  any  of  them  being  fit  for  duty.  Major  Tulloch  makes 
the  following  estimate  of  the  relative  mortality  at  the  respective  stations 
during  the  years  1825  and  1826.  At  the  Gambia  there  died  500  per 
thousand  of  the  force  employed,  at  Sierra  Leone  650,  and  at  the  Islede 
Loss  600 ;  so  that  this  quarter,  though  possessing  some  advantage  over 
the  other  stations,  still  appears  to  labour  under  the  ban  apparently  di- 
rected against  the  whole  territory  set  apart  for  the  descendants  of  HaOt 
that  of  being  uninhabitable  by  the  **  genus  lapeti." 

Fever  is,  as  would  be  supposed,  the  cause  of  this  frightful  mortality, 
and  remittent  fever  is  at  once  its  most  prevalent  and  fatal  form.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  tables  will  show  this.  At  Sierra  Leone,  the  admissions 
from  fever  during  eighteen  years  were  2600,  and  the  deaths  from  the 
same  cause  756  ;  whilst  the  total  admissions  from  all  diseases  (fevers  in- 
cluded) were  5489,  and  the  total  deaths  but  890 ;  or,  to  state  the  ratio  of 
deaths  to  the  mean  strength,  whilst  this  is  410*2  per  thousand  from  fevers 
only,  it  is  but  483  per  thousand  from  all  diseases,  fevers  included.  Then 
again,  whilst  of  these  2,600  cases  of  fever  948  are  intermittents,ofwhicb 
eleven  are  fatal,  and  sixty-one  are  common  continued,  of  which  six  are 
fatal ;  1601  are  cases  of  remittent  fevers,  from  which  a  mortality  of  739 
results  ;  or,  to  state  the  fatality  proportionally,  intermittents  kill  oneio 
eighty-six  of  those  attacked,  common  continued  fever  one  in  eight  and 
a  half,  and  remittents  one  in  two. 

The  enormous  mortality  from  remittents  of  course  produces  a  doubt  as 
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p  the  accuracy  of  the  name  given  to  a  disease  so  fatal.     Major  Tulloch 
Mnarks  that,  except  in  two  points  which  he  mentions,  there  is  little  dif- 
trence  in  the  character  of  the  disease  from  that  which  generally  marks 
le  course  of  yellow  fever  of  the  worst  type  in  other  colonies.     These 
wo  points  are,  that  ulcers,  which  are  very  common  among  soldiers  who 
idulge  in  intemperance,  seemed  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  remittent 
^▼er  so  long  as  they  continued  open  and  discharged  freely,  but  when- 
wer  they  ceased  to  do  so  that  it  assailed  the  patient,  and  generally 
•roved  fatal ;  and  that,  in  1837,  it  was  observed  that,  in  many  of  the 
rorst  cases,  an  exudation  of  blood  took  place  from  the  tongue,  gums, 
lose,  and  anus,  and  that,  whenever  leeches  were  applied,  the  tendency 
10  hemorrhage  was  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  stop  the 
effusion.     With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  would  remark  that  this  pro- 
phylactic power  of  ulcers  over  tropical  fevers  has  been  noticed  in  other 
locailities — the  West  Indies,  for  instance  ;  and  we  cannot  regard  it  as  at 
til  decisive  of  the  character  or  correct  designation  of  the  fever  presented. 
As  respects  the  second  point,  we  would  observe  that  hemorrhage  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  yellow  fever,  as  is  shown  in  our  review  of  Louis's 
iccount  of  the  Gibraltar  Epidemic ;  and,  although  it  seems  to  have  been 
■ore  general  and  severe  in  the  African  disease,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  African,  however  it  is  to  be  designated,  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  a  more  malignant  form  of  fever  than  that  at  Gibraltar.   Major 
Tulloch  remarks  that  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  black  vomit  in  the  re- 
ports between  1824  and  1829,  when  the  disease  raged  in  its  most  aggra- 
vated form  along  the  whole  coast  for  several  months  each  year,  may  in- 
duce a  doubt  whether  the  disease  was  yellow  fever  or  the  endemical  re- 
mittent of  the  country.     In  the  first  place,  great  accuracy  in  reports  of 
symptoms  could  scarcely  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
nedical  officers  would  certainly  be  placed   on   the  western  coast  of 
Africa;  the  surprise  is,  that  there  were  any  reports  at  all.     Again,  it  was 
well  ascertained  during  the  Gibraltar  epidemic  of  1 828  that  yellow  fever 
often  exists,  and  is  sometimes  fatal,  without  black  vomit. 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  at  Freetown  in  1829,  leaves  no 
doabt  of  his  opinion  of  its  nature,  for  he  calls  it  the  epidemic,  Bulam, 
or  yellow  fever ;  and  in  his  really  interesting  description  of  the  progress 
of  this  fever  through  the  town,  black  vomit  is  frequently  mentioned 
among  the  symptoms,  and  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  very  generally  no- 
ticed. We  regret,  but  we  are  not  surprised,  that  none  of  the  writers  fa- 
vour U8  with  autopsies,  for  we  should  have  been  glad  to  observe  how  far 
M.  Louis's  pathognomic  distinction,  the  aneemious  condition  of  the  liver, 
»as  present  or  otherwise. 

M.  Thevenot  seems  to  have  no  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
fever  we  are  considering  ;  for  he  says, 

*' Yellow  fever,  which  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  endemic  on  the  neiji^h. 
^wnng  shore,  nevertheless  does  not  pass  certain  bounds.  Almoat  permanent  at 
Kerrm  Leone,  it  u  rare  near  the  Senegal ;  and  its  having  twice  appeared  on  the 
%rid  tfands  of  Goree  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  soil 
Ind  climate.  The  marsbv  countries  which  border  on  the  Great  Desert  are  the 
Cradle  of  intermittent  ana  remittent  fevers,  whilst  yellow  fever  has  its  origin  in 
t%e  imcaltivated  marshes  near  the  equator.  Thus,  the  sands  of  Sahara,  the 
fectioii  of  the  east  wind,  and  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  tend  inces- 
taatly  to  dtminisli  the  action  of  the  miasma  exhaled  from  the  soU,  wh\V%\Vva^- 
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children,  in  1826,  578,  decrease  553  ;  Maroons  from  Jamaica,  landed 
in  1800,  arrived  550  alive,  including  children,  in  1826,  636,  iacrease 
86  ;  or,  in  about  thirty  years,  a  population  of  19,564  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  7634.  This  diminution  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  emigra- 
tion, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  liberated  Africans 
have  been  again  kidnapped  and  reduced  to  slavery ;  but,  after  every 
allowance  for  these  possible  contingencies,  the  reporter  considers  the  cli- 
mate nearly  as  unfavorable  to  the  civil  as  the  military  portion  of  the 
negro  population. 

We  regard  this  evidence  of  the  insalubrity  of  this  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  negro  race  as  conclusive ;  but  we  find  by 
the  returns  that  very  little  of  the  mortality  which  has  effected  this  di- 
minution of  population  has  arisen  from  fevers.  The  annual  ratio  of 
admissions  from  these  diseases  has  been  but  54,  and  the  deaths  but  2*4 
per  1 000  of  mean  strength ;  or,  as  is  stated  in  the  report,  the  attacb 
nave  been  fewer,  and  the  deaths  have  not  materially  exceeded  the  pro- 
portion among  an  equal  number  of  white  troops  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  other  temperate  climates.  Though  fevers  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  fatal,  it  is  added,  among  the  whites  than  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  blacks ;  for  of  black  troops  there  died 
annually  from  fevers  per  1000,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Com- 
mand, 4'6 ;  in  Jamaica,  8*2  ;  Honduras,  4*4 ;  Bahamas,  5'6 ;  and  in 
Sierra  Leone,  2*4 :  so  that  it  seems  established  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  negro  to  febrile  agency  increases  when  removed  from  his  native 
land. 

Continuing  to  trace  the  mortality  on  this  coast,  and  the  influence  of 
fever  in  contributing  to  it,  we  proceed  to  the  second  portion  of  the  re- 
port or  that  relating  to  Cape  Coast  Command.  Cape  Coast  Castle  is 
1000  miles  to  the  £.  and  s.  of  Sierra  Leone ;  it  is  built  on  a  rock  fifty 
feet  high  jutting  into  the  sea,  which  is  described  as  having  a  salt  pond 
about  a  mile  distant,  but  no  swamps  or  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  nor  any 
river  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles.  The  chmate,  as  to  humidity  resem- 
bles that  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia.  In  this  Command,  two  thirds 
of  the  white  troops  died  annually,  and  the  deaths  from  fevers  amounted 
to  382*6  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength  annually. 

A  report  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  officers  serving  m 
Western  Africa,  though  from  circumstances  less  full  and  accurate  than 
those  relating  to  the  privates,  tends  to  show  that  from  fevers  this  cltsi 
has  suffered  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  soldiers,  or,  where  tbe 
advantage  has  appeared  to  be  on  their  side,  this  has  arisen  from  the  op- 
portunity enjoyed  by  most  of  the  officers  of  returning  home,  when  their 
constitutions  had  become  impaired  by  attacks  of  this  disease.  With  le- 
gard  to  diseases  of  the  bowels,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
advert,  officers,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  enjoyed  a  comparative  exemption; 
thus,  as  Major  Tulloch  remarks,  inducing  the  inference  that  they  most 
have  arisen  from  some  other  cause  than  climatorial  influence. 

In  the  Fourth  Section  Major  Tulloch  presents  hia  deductions  from 
the  Reports  on  Western  Africa,  and,  examining  the  different  causes  to 
which  this  fever,  whether  correctly  designated  as  remittent  or  yellov, 
has  been  ascribed  by  different  investigators,  regards  successively  exces- 
sive moisture,  high  temperature,  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure,  aod 
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the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  as   unconnected  with  its  origin. 
With  regard  to  the  effluvia  of  marshes  he  says : 

"  The  hypothesis  that  this  fever  ori^nates  from  the  miasma  of  marshes  io 
tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station,  as  elsewhere  it  has  been  supposed  to  do, 
ii  directly  opposed  to  the  fact  of  the  Isles  de  Loss,  Accra,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Serra  Leone  itself,  being  so  subject  to  it,  though  all  are  in  a  certain  degree, 
remote  from  the  operation  of  any  such  agency.  If  it  be  referred  to  similar 
exhalations  wafted  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  how  is  its  prevalence  to  be 
lecoonted  for  at  Fernando  Po,  a  mountainous  region  and  bordering  on  a  main 
hud  stiU  more  so,  and  where,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  such  agency  is 
b  operation  ?  Instances  of  the  disease  having  raged  with  the  same  violence  on  the 
rocky  Isles  de  Loss  and  the  sandy  wastes  of  Senegal,  as  in  those  parts  of  the 
cotat  where  vegetation  is  most  dense,  preclude  the  likelihood  of  it  originating 
ii  i  superabundance  of  that  agency.  In  every  description  of  situation  along 
tk  coast  has  this  scourge  of  Europeans  been  found  to  prevail.  The  low 
nrimpy  Grambia,  the  barren  Isles  de  Loss,  the  beautifully  oiversified  features 
of  Sierra  Leone,  the  open  and  park-like  territory  around  Accra,  the  low  jungle- 
cotered  hills  of  Gape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  rufrged  mountainous  island  of 
Fernando  Po,  however  different  in  aspect,  have  all  exhibited  the  same  remark- 
lUe  oniformity  in  giving  birth  to  the  disease.**    (1.  Report,  p.  26.) 

This  passage  contains  ample  reasons  for  further  research,  by  showing 
a  that  such  familiar  words  as  malaria  or  marshy  miasma,  if  not  hypo- 
thetical, are  yet  far  from  furnishing  that  absolute  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  these  and  similar  fevers  which  they  have  often  been  supposed  to  do. 
Still  the  general  tenor  of  this  report  and  information  derived  from  other 
MNirces  regarding  the  territory  under  consideration  tend  to  show  that 
this  fever,  though  existing  in  various  and  diversified  localities,  is  most 
fueralent  and  malignant  where  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  vege- 
tatbn  would  lead  the  believer  in  marshy  effluvia  to  apprehend  its  assaults. 
h**  the  beautiful  and  diversified  Sierra  Leone,"  the  deaths  in  two  years 
650  per  1000  of  the  force  employed ;  in  **  the  barren  Isles  de  Loss,*' 
per  1000 ;  but  on  "  the  low  and  swampy  Gambia  they  were  1500 
per  1000.     **  The  sandy  wastes  of  Senegal,*'  it  should  be  observed,  too, 
ire  not  without  their  marshes.     ''  Remittent  and  intermittent  fevers," 
ttjs  M.  Thdvenot,  "  dysentery,  and  nervous  colic,  these  are  the  most 
ftnuidable  enemies  of  Europeans  (in  Senegal).    The  marshy  soil  of 
Senegal  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Sologne,  of  Bresse,  and  of  Aunis. 
The  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects.     In  both  cases  there  is  de- 
compoaition  of  organic  substances,  and  poisoning  of  the  air  by  marshy 
I     flsinations,  and  the  action  of  this  air  on  men  takes  place  in  virtue  of  the 
|t    Wie  laws;  but  if  the  direct  causes  of  the  endemic  maladies  are  in  the 
\'    tao  cases  identically  the  same,  it  is  not  so  with  the  subsidiary  causes. 
I*     There  is  at  least  such  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  their  action,  that 
f     pHients  receive  from  it  an  impression  which  often  cannot  be  mistaken." 
[     (pp.  232-3). 

k  We  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  the  opinion  of  Major  Tulloch, 
h  fcmed,  as  is  manifested  by  this  and  all  his  reports,  from  a  survey  at  once 
[  note  and  extensive  of  facts,  and  a  careful  deduction  from  them,  and 
t  «e  think  that  he  hiM  shown  that  marshes,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  this 
W  tern,  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  production  of  the  fevers  in  ques- 
^  tea,  but  he  has  not  shown  that  they  do  not  produce  them,  or  that  of  all 
H  v8i  they  are  not  the  most  calculated  to  produce  them.     When  he  quotes 
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sitaations  exempt  from  marsh  as  engendering  these  fevers^  it  will  still  be 
urged  that  vegetable  decomposition  is  there  possible  and  even  probable, 
under  a  tropical  sun  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  that  such  situations 
differ  in  their  effects  from  marshes  only  in  degree,  and  that  this  difference 
in  degree  is  shown  in  their  respective  effects  as  set  forth  in  his  own  pages. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  argument  is  hypothetical,  there  being  no  proof 
of  the  decomposition  of  organized  matter  in  such  situations  except  from 
their  influence  on  the  human  frame,  and  that  to  reason  thus  is  reasoning 
in  a  circle.  We  admit  this,  yet  does  the  hypothesis  derive  much  proba- 
bility from  the  effect  in  almost  all  climates  of  manifest  marsh,  and  we 
think  it  one  very  difficult  to  disprove. 

Before  transferring  our  attention  from  this  pestilential  coast  to  climates 
more  congenial  to  the  European  constitution,  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the 
mortality  from  other  diseases  besides  fever,  observing  merely  that  the  class 
of  intermittents  there  displays  its  usual  characteristic,  that  of  producing 
much  inefficiency  among  the  troops,  and  but  little  mortality.  We  find 
the  total  admissions  for  eighteen  years  to  have  been  948,  and  the  deaths 
but  eleven,  or  1  in  86. 

From  diseases  of  the  lungs  there  have  been  admitted  but  56  per  lOOO 
of  mean  strength,  of  which  only  4*9  per  1000  were  fatal,  being  in  both 
cases  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  ad- 
missions are  148  and  the  deaths  7*7.  The  most  marked  exemption,  the 
reporter  observes,  in  this  class  is  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  8  per  1000  have  been  attacked  annually,  though  the  usual  pro- 
portion in  most  other  colonies  is  from  30  to  40  per  1000.  Consumption 
has  also  been  comparatively  rare,  there  having  been  admitted  during  the 
18  years  comprehended  in  the  reports  but  7  cases,  of  which  3  were  fatal. 
In  reference  to  this  we  are  supplied  with  the  consolatory  reflection  that 
the  limited  duration  of  human  life  on  this  coast  would  not  perhap  in 
some  instances  afford  time  for  so  lingering  a  disease  to  become  fully 
developed. 

From  diseases  of  the  liver,  described  under  the  terms  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation  and  jaundice,  there  were  150  admissions  and 
11  deaths,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions  being  1  in  14,  and 
the  admissions  being  82  and  the  deaths  6  per  1000  of  mean  strength, 
this  class  of  diseases  having  been  nearly  four  times  more  prevalent  aad 
fatal  among  the  white  troops  in  this  station  than  in  any  other  coromand 
of  which  the  statistical  details  have  yet  been  investigated. 

From  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  total  admissions  io  the 
Sierra  Leone  command  were  929,  and  the  deaths  76,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  in  12 ;  whilst  the  annual  ratio  per  1000  of  mean  strength 
was  504  admissions  and  41*3  deaths.  The  Sierra  Leone  commissiooen 
being  of  opinion  that  the  large  proportion  of  salt  rations  had  mainlv  con- 
tributed to  this  sickness  and  mortality,  an  alteration  was  made  id  this 
respect,  when,  though  the  admissions  remained  the  same,  the  mortality 
from  these  diseases  was  reduced  to  one  tenth  of  its  former  amount — cer- 
tainly a  surprising  reduction. 

These  diseases  are  much  more  fatal  on  the  Cape  Coast  command  tbaa 
at  Sierra  Leone,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  troops  having  perished  from 
them.  The  deaths  from  dysentery  were  at  the  former  station  135,  from 
diarrhoea  4,  forming  a  total  of  139  from  these  diseases  of  an  entire  roorta- 
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lity  of  421,  and  being  in  the  ratio  of  220*6  of  a  nnortality  of  668*3  per 
I(MN>  of  the  mean  strength. 

We  expected  to  observe  some  notice  of  diseases  of  the  spleen  in  these 
reports  from  Western  Africa,  knowing  from  personal  observation  that 
thej  are  very  frequent  sequels  of  the  fevers  both  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent which  prevail  there.  They  are  often,  however,  combined  with 
diseases  of  the  liver,  which  may  account  for  their  not  appearing  in  the 
returns,  but  we  have  seen  them  uncomplicated  in  this  country  in  patients 
who  had  suffered  from  fever  on  that  coast. 

We  pass  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  troops  serving  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  island  is  situated  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  about  2000  miles 
from  the  American  and  1200  from  the  African  continent,  between  15** 
and  16*  of  south  latitude,  and  5**  and  6**  of  west  longitude.  It  is  about 
J0|  miles  in  length,  6^  in  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  extent  of  above 
30,000  acres. 

When  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  presents  only  a  mass  of  abrupt  rugged 
rocks,  towering  to  the  height  of  2700  feet,  apparently  divested  of  vege- 
tation, and  in  several  parts  broken  into  immense  chasms.  These  rocks, 
however,  are  intersected  by  valleys  of  various  extent,  but  all  extremely 
contracted.  At  the  extreme  of  one  of  these  valleys,  on  the  north-west 
or  leeward  side  of  the  island,  is  James  Town,  the  capital.  Near  this  the 
country  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  presents  but  little  vegetation;  but  in 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  sea  it  becomes  less  so,  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation  increases ;  most  of  the  uplands  are  covered  with  ver 
dare,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1700  feet  are  two  level  tracts,  called 
Longwood  and  Francis  Plains,  well- wooded,  and  affording  good  pas- 
ture. Various  small  streams  intersect  the  island,  but  there  is  no  marshy 
ground. 

Though  within  15  degrees  of  the  line,  tlie  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
nor  is  it  found  debilitating  to  Europeans.  The  south-east  trade- wind 
afibrds  a  steady  breeze,  which  in  these  latitudes  is  rarely  disturbed  by 
storms  and  gales,  and  brings  with  it  a  canopy  of  clouds  sufficient  to  afford 
ihelter  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  The  temperature  varies  con- 
aideiably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  different  degrees  of 
elevation.  In  James  Valley,  for  instance,  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
troops  are  quartered,  the  thermometer  during  the  summer  months  some- 
times rises  as  high  as  85"*,  and  is  generally  about  80"* ;  but  at  Plantation 
Rouse,  which  enjoys  an  elevation  of  1783  feet,  the  average  at  that 
Season  is  much  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  average  annual  tem- 
psiature  in  the  former  situation  we  find  to  be  75^*^,  and  the  annual  range 
to  be  15*.  In  the  latter  situation  we  Bnd  the  mean  annual  temperature 
to  be  69*,  and  the  range  to  be  164-  This  is  a  very  uniform  temperature, 
bat  this  equality  is  satd  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  circumstance  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  localities^  an  individual  may  pass  in  a  few 
minutes' from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  a  temperate  region.  The 
difimnce  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  with  regard  to  moisture  is 
>liU  more  remarkable.  At  James  Town  in  the  valley,  in  1826,  the  num- 
)feer  of  rainy  days  during  the  year  was  46,  and  64  inches  of  rain  fell ; 
^i^kt  at  Plantation  House,  on  the  height,  there  were  178  rainy  days, 
•ad  281*5  inches  of  rain  fell. 
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Major  Tulloch  remarks  that  it  could  scarcely  have  beea  anticipated 
that,  under  the  tropics,  a  situation  could  be  found  where  the  mortality 
among  the  white  and  black  population  did  not,  on  the  average  of  a  long 
series  of  years,  exceed  that  of  their  respective  countries.  He  has  shown, 
however,  that  such  a  situation  has  been  found  in  St.  Helena.  Of  a  popu- 
lation amounting  (exclusive  of  military)  to  an  average  of  3600,  there  died 
in  22  years  1627,  beings  annually  74.  According  to  this  estimate  the 
annual  mortality  has  averaged  one  in  48^,  even  including  the  class 
termed  strangers,  many  of  whom  landed  in  the  last  stage  of  disease;  in 
the  United  Kingdom  it  averages  about  1  in  47^  of  the  population ;  con- 
sequently St.  Helena  must  be  healthier  than  Britain. 

According  to  the  war-office  returns,  the  deaths  among  the  wbole 
force  in  the  island  were  33  per  1000  annually,  or,  including  12  deaths  at 
sea  among  invalids  sent  home  for  diseases  contracted  at  St.  Helena, 
35  per  1000  ;  but  the  medical  returns,  including  troops  of  the  line  onlj, 
show  the  mortality  in  this  force  to  have  been  but  25*4  per  1000  of  the 
main  strength  annually.  The  admissions  were  fewer  than  among  the 
most  select  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  proportion  of  738  to  929; 
the  diseases,  however,  were  of  a  more  dangerous  character. 

Above  one  third  of  the  admissions  and  more  than  one  half  of  the 
deaths  arose  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  occurred 
in  the  proportion  of  268,  and  were  fatal  in  that  of  13*9  per  1000  of  mean 
strength  annually.  Of  the  admissions  from  this  class  nearly  one  half 
were  from  acute  dysentery,  and  of  the  deaths  three  fourths  arose  from 
the  same  disease,  which  was  fatal  to  one  in  10|-  of  those  attacked.  The 
prevalence  of  bowel  complaints  generally  and  dysentery  in  particular  is 
referred  to  the  cause  so  often  mentioned,  salt  rations. 

Fevers  are  unfrequent  and  mild,  the  admissions  of  this  class  beingbut 
78,  and  the  deaths  but  2*2  per  1000  of  mean  strength.  Major  Tullodi 
remarks,  that  there  can  be  no  better  proof  that  this  class  of  diseases  may 
be  comparatively  rare,  even  within  the  tropics,  than  that  the  admissions 
have  been  fewer,  in  the  proportion  of  7 1  to  75,  than  among  an  equal  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Three  fourths  of  the  cases  of  this  class  are  re- 
turned under  the  name  of  common  continued  fever. 

As  regards  diseases  of  the  lungs  St.  Helena  is  also  remarkably  healthy, 
the  admissions  from  the  whole  of  this  class  being  but  61,  and  the  deaths 
but  3'4  per  1000  annually  ;  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  the  mili- 
tary being  not  half  so  high  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Mediterraneao 
stations.  The  same  feature  is  manifested  in  the  fatal  diseases  of  the 
population  generally,  in  whom  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  fatal  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3^  per  1000  annually.  The  exemption  in  this  class  is  espe- 
cially from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  negro  race,  who  in  other 
climates  manifest  a  great  predisposition  to  this  disease. 

The  admissions  from  liver  disease  have  been  29  and  the  deaths 
4  per  1000  annually  of  mean  strength.  To  the  total  deaths  which  ocesr 
in  the  island,  those  from  these  diseases  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  34)t 
whereas  in  England  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  78.  This  otbe^ 
wise  healthy  climate,  then,  seems  favorable  to  the  production  of  dtsetaei 
of  the  liver,  resembling  in  this  respect  that  of  Western  Africa.  Thtj 
DccuTf  as  the  reporter  remarks,  even  more  frequently,  and  areof  a  grtftf 
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baracter  than  in  the  West  Indies,  though  the  temperature  is  lower  aod 
acre  uniforniy  aod  though  other  diseases  are  more  rare. 

This  seems  the  only  real  exception  to  the  healthiness  of  this  climate,  so 
ingular  in  a  tropical  latitude ;  for  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  and  other 
Sections  of  the  bowels  does  not  appear  attributable  to  climatorial 
nflueoce. 

The  author  considers  the  diseases  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under 
wo  divisions,  those  of  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity,  called  the  Cape  dis- 
ricts,  and  those  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony.  We  shall  first 
;tve  an  abstract  of  his  account  of  the  former. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lies  in  lat.  34**  22'  south,  long.  IS"*  24'  east. 
Dape  Town  is  situated  on  a  gravelly  plain  at  the  west  side  of  Table  Bay, 
baving  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  foot  of  three  barren  precipitous  mountains, 
which,  stretching  from  the  north-west  to  the  north-east,  form  an  amphi- 
theatre, having  its  front  to  the  bay.  The  soil  is  sandy,  the  under  stratum 
rocky,  and  there  is  no  marsh  in  the  district.  The  maximum  temperature 
u  indicated  by  the  thermometer  is  86"*  and  the  minimum  Sd^'f  being  a 
range  of  30*  throughout  the  year.  This  account,  however,  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  real  temperature,  which  is  very  much  augmented 
hj  the  reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  surface,  composed  principally 
)f  sandstone  of  the  adjacent  mountains  already  described.  This  reflection 
lis  raised  a  thermometer,  which  stood  at  86*  in  the  shade,  to  136*.  The 
iferage  number  of  rainy  days  is  75,  and  the  inches  of  rain  are  41  through- 
Hit  the  year. 

These  are  circumstances  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  heat, 
ippear  to  promise  health,  and  the  promise  is  fulfilled.  The  admissions 
Bto  hospital  are  numerous,  being  in  tiie  ratio  of  991  per  1000  of  mean 
Crength ;  but  two  thirds  of  these  are  on  account  of  diseases  which  seldom 
trove  fatal,  and  the  deaths  are  only  in  the  proportion  of  13*7  per  1000  of 
•eaa  strength.  The  latter  ratio,  however,  is  exclusive  of  accidental 
ieaths  out  of  hospital.  When  these  are  added  the  mortality  is  found  to 
c  15i  per  1000,  or  nearly  the  same  as  among  dragoon  guards  and 
ragoons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fevers  appear  to  be  mild,  for 
hoogh  88  per  1000  are  admitted  annually,  of  these  1  only  in  45  is  fatal, 
lie  proportion  being  little  more  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  far 
le  g^reater  number  of  cases  are  returned  under  the  head  of  common  con- 
Bued  fever.  Of  diseases  of  the  lungs  there  are  98  per  1000  admitted, 
r  which  1  in  25  is  fatal,  or  3*9  per  1000  annually,  a  proportion  much 
elow  the  average  of  our  colonies,  those  of  the  Mediterranean  included. 
liMtses  of  the  liver  send  22  per  1000  to  hospital,  of  which  1  in  20  is 
ital.  Of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  126  per  1000  are  admitted, 
id  3*1  per  1000  fatal.  The  ratio  of  admissions  is  lower  than  in  British 
mericay  but  with  this  difierence,  that  dysentery  is  the  prevailing  form  at 
m  Cape,  one  half  of  the  admissions  arising  from  it,  and  whilst  in  the 
mteform  it  is  fatal  to  one  in  481  of  those  attacked,  a  proportion  pass 
ito  the  chronic  form,  which  is  fatal  to  1  in  4|.  Diseases  of  the  brain 
lack  10  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength,  and  are  fatal  to  1  in  7-18  of 
MMe  attacked,  a  degree  of  prevalence  and  severity  nearly  the  same  as 
I  British  America :  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  is  said  to  arise  from 
dSBperance;  but  at  the  Cape,  brain  afiection  takes  the  form  of  delirium 
in  the  proportion  of  only  one  tenth  of  the  degree  in  v«i\\c\\\\.^t^« 
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vails  in  North  America.  On  this  fact  Major  Tulloch  makes  the  remark, 
that  '*  If  the  relative  prevalence  of  delirium  tremens  throughout  all  the 
colonies  is  investigated,  it  will  be  found  rare  wherever  wine  is  procurable 
at  a  moderate  rate,  compared  with  stations  where  spirits  form  the  prin- 
cipal intoxicating  medium,  a  circumstance  which  should  lead  to  the 
latter  being  placed  under  more  rigid  regulation  than  the  former."  (Cape 
Report,  p.  10.) 

We  wish  we  could  within  our  limits  transfer  to  our  pages  many  of  the 
very  curious  details  respecting  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  eastern  frontier 
district,  and  the  connexion  between  circumstances  ordinarily  supposed 
to  be  the  sources  of  insalubrity,  and  a  high  degree  of  healthful ness.  The 
following  is  among  the  most  striking  of  these  details : 

"On  the  Keiskamnia  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  the  thermometer  about  oooo 
has  been  frequently  known  to  range  for  several  weeks  from  105"  to  110"  in  the 
shade,  and  from  135*'  to  HO*'  in  the  sun,  and  even  durins^  several  months  it  his 
seldom  been  under  95**  at  that  hour.  This  portion  of  the  colony,  however,  ii 
tbroui^hout  the  whole  year  subject  to  very  sudden  transitions  of  temperatore;  the 
iherinometer  in  summer  has  been  known  to  fall  from  1 10°  to  64°  in  the  course  of  t 
few  hours  ;  and  in  winter,  though  it  is  often  as  low  as  the  freexing  point  at  night, 
it  sometimes  rises  to  70°  or  80°  at  midday.  The  degree  of  heat  in  summer  ii 
in  a  great  degree  regulated  by  the  (|uantity  of  rain  in  the  precedmg  season ;  if 
the  fall  has  been  plentiful,  the  summer  is  comparatively  cool ;  if  scanty,  the 
reverse.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  high  temperature  of  this  climale,  in 
salubrity  is  probably  uneaualled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  As  a  proof,  we 
may  say,  tliat  in  the  three  adjoining  districts  of  Somerset,  Albany,  and 
Witenhagc,  the  deaths  in  1833  did  nut  amount  to  more  than  327  in  a  pops- 
lation  of  30,000,  being  only  1  in  91,  which  is  much  lower  than  has  ever  been 
observed  in  the  very  healthiest  districts  of  Great  Britain.'*  (Cape  Report,  121k] 

The  report  from  the  Eastern  Frontier  district  shows  an  exemption  from 
disease  which  we  regard  as  unparalleled.  The  admissions  into  hospital 
are  to  those  of  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  866  to  929,  and  the 
deaths  as  9*8  to  14.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  to  those  at  home  as  2*4 
to  7*7,  and  only  half  as  high  in  Malta,  where  the  same  dryness  of  atmos- 
phere exists  as  in  this  singularly  favoured  district.  The  mortality  frott 
fever  is  1*2  per  1000,  whilst  at  Cape  Town  it  is  1*9,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1*4.  No  part  of  the  world  seems  to  enjoy  such  an  exemptkHi 
from  fever,  especially  those  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types;  and 
this  is  the  case,  though  several  of  the  stations  are  situated  close  to  the 
bank  of  a  river,  which,  being  either  dry  or  stagnant  during  summer, 
might  be  expected,  under  a  high  temperature,  to  give  rise  to  exhalations 
such  as  are  supposed  to  induce  febrile  diseases  in  the  vicinity  of  y«- 
miareSy  or  beds  of  mountain- torrents  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  loniafl 
Islands.  Diseases  of  the  brain  are  fewer  than  at  homey  though  the  troopi 
are  often  exposed  to  a  temperature  which,  during  summer,  generally 
ranges  from  95*'  to  100*"  in  the  shade  at  midday. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  very  salubrious  climate  appears  to  agree 
better  with  the  European  than  the  native  constitution,  though  healthlid 
to  all.  The  mortality  among  the  Hottentot  troops  is  1*1  per  1000 
higher  than  among  the  whites,  being  10*9  per  1000  annually.  Thisei- 
cess  is  chiefly  owint^  to  the  greater  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  and 
affections  of  the  bowels  among  the  Hottentots  than  the  white  troops. 
Febrile  diseases  are  exceedingly  rare  and  mild  among  them ;  so  much 
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,  that  Major  Tulloch  remarks  that  it  may  be  doubted  ithether  any  race 
'  men  in  any  quarter  would  be  found  to  exhibit  so  great  an  exemption 
dm  them.  The  deaths  from  these  diseases  has  been  but  7  per  1000  of 
ean  strength  annually. 

This  singularly  healthy  colony  manifests  its  character  equally  in  the 
Lse  of  officers  and  men ;  the  mortality  in  the  former  class  being  14  per 
)00  of  the  strength  annually,  including  accidental  deaths,  in  no  way 
Ltributable  to  the  climate.  The  ratio  discharged  as  unfit  for  service  from 
diong  the  soldiers  has  amounted  to  15  per  1000  of  the  force  annually ; 
eiDg  lower  than  in  any  of  the  other  stations  which  have  aS  yet  been 
assed  under  review.  Of  those  pensioned  for  various  diseases,  the  pro- 
ortion  of  persons  sent  home  on  account  of  pulmonic  affections  is  much 
)wer  than  from  any  other  colony,  showing  that  the  influence  of  this  class 
f  diseases  is  especially  small  at  the  Cape. 

We  pass  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  serving  in  the 
ifauritius. 

This  islatid  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  36  miles  in  length,  and  from 
8  to  27  in  breadth,  with  a  superficial  extent  of  nearly  half  a  millioh  of 
cres.  It  is  situated  in  the  Indian  ocean,  about  500  miles  to  the  east- 
raid  of  Madagascar,  and  from  70  to  80  north-east  of  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
Dd  lies  in  lat.  20"*  9'  s.,  long.  57"*  28'  £.  The  land  rises  rapidly  from 
be  coast  to  the  interior,  where  it  forms  three  chains  of  mountains  from 
000  to  2000  feet  in  height.  The  country,  except  toi^ards  the  summit 
f  the  mountains,  is  generally  well  wooded.  The  whole  line  of  coast  is 
'ell  watered,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in 
liny  parts  exceedingly  rich  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Louis, 
od  generally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  there  is  but  a  scanty 
9vering  of  light  friable  soil  over  a  rocky  surface  of  coralline  formation. 
The  maximum  temperature  at  Port  Louis  is  88"*,  the  minimum  70**;  the 
mner  occurring  in  January  and  February,  the  latter  in  July  and  August: 
n  Mauritius,  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  equator,  the  seasons  are  there 
nrersed.  It  will  be  understood  that  great  variety  of  temperature  is  ex- 
erienced  according  to  the  elevation  attained ;  so  that  in  the  high  regions 
fthe  interior,  fires  are  often  necessary.  On  an  average  of  seven  years, 
9'30  inches  of  rain  fell  annually  at  Port  Louis ;  but  the  humidity  of 
icalities  is  much  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  It  is  observed 
at  so  far  as  regards  temperature,  rain,  physical  aspect,  and  diversity 
'climate,  this  island  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica. 
According  to  an  estimate,  the  data  of  which  Major  Tulloch  states  to  be 
)t  very  precise,  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the  resident  white 
>palation  is  1  in  41  of  both  sexes,  or  rather  less  than  in  Malta.  The 
ore  precise  statistics  of  Mr.  Thomas  show  that  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
rarbon,  the  mortality  of  the  same  class  does  not  exceed  1  in  45,  which 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  circumstance  calculated 
confirm  the  opinion  of  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops,  however,  are  more  con- 
lerable  than  this  account  of  the  white  resident  population  would  lead 
to  expect,  there  being  admitted  into  hospital  1249,  and  dying  (in- 
idiDg deaths  from  violent  and  accidental  causes)  30]}  per  1000  of  mean 
elig^b  aDDually.  Of  these  admissions  and  deaths,  a  very  small  propor- 
o  indeed,  considering  that  the  climate  is  a  tropical  one,  arises  from 
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\: '.  ^i=:i:s^:: «  r<.-^  154  per  1000  of  mean  strength,  and  the 
-■ii-ji?  :c.  ^  b.::  i  ".  :-  I  .::  >9  of  those  attacked  ;  this  »  the  lf^ 
-i^e  *"::  'f'  year*.  i--i  :ii:  for  the  six  preceding  years  exceeds  it  only 
:-4  i  ^tr^  .■* 'rr-.tioAz:  :ric::oa.  During  the  period  of  19  years,  tlie 
iir  :*- \  :•>  frc.::  rtir.  ::cz:  fever  were  but  6,  and  of  these  1  only  died. 
Mj:jo:  T.  i'lvc:-.  :«■;:: j.:k>  ;r  ihis,  thai  Jamaica,  at  the  same  distance  fnn 
:  h  I  r .;  l:  .1 !  .*  r  as  ihc'  >I  a  _  r.: :  l Sw  with  a  temperature  identically  the  same,  t 
5- ::. : i .i r  i: ; o u :i : jl . v. o .  jt  c '. -  v ^ i :c n  in  the  i n terior ,  1  ittle  d ifierence  as  to  lofl 
or  nu'lsiurt.  jv.vi  :'re  fJ3e  amount  of  marshy  ground,  has  lostdurii^ 
I  hi:  >a:uc*  pfruxi  tr:=*  ;r:5  disease  51 14,  of  a  garrison  larger  by  onlyaboit 
cne-halt'  :h.i::  :hd:  ct*  ire  termer  island.  This  is  one  of  the  DameroH 
^.\ii  with  wh\*'rr  Mdjor  Tulloch  seems  to  delight  in  perplexing  medial 
men. 

It  IS  in  other  ol.i<5«*$  of  disease  that  we  must  seek  for  the  excess  in  the 
mortal^tv  of  the"  M^jnt.js,  compared  with  the  Cape.  From  diseases  of 
the  luncs  5  :?  ^vr  1 .00  «i;e  dnnually,  or  twice  as  many  as  at  the  Cape. 
This  e\ct:ss  arises  from  the  comparative  prevalence  of  consumption, to 
whioh  more  thjki;  cr.e  half  of  the  mortality  from  this  class  is  due,  and  witb 
whiv'h  7/.  of  the  u^ean  streusith  is  attacked  annually  ;  a  higher  propor* 
turn  than  in  the  United  Kin^om,  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  America- 
a  pr^x^f  (hat  a  nuUi  and  agreeable  temperature  and  an  insular  situatioi 
lurnish  no  eiooption  from  this  disease.  Inflammatory  affections  of  tk 
lunpt  by  no  means  abound:  another  evidence,  in  addition  to  thepnwft 
pruiiuceii  by  Iahiis.  that  pneumonia  and  consumption  do  not  abound  co^ 
tem|x^raneously.but  rather  present  a  contrast  in  prevalence  in  any  locality. 

Diseases  of  the  Itver  attack  S*2,  and  are  fatal  to  4  per  1000  annaaUj< 
Atlections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  attack  275,  and  destroy  10*6  per 
1000  annually :  and  of  these  attacks  6ve  eighths  and  of  the  deaths  sevd 
eighths  arise  irom  dysentery.  The  first  attack  is  said  to  be  seldom  fatili 
examinations  having  shown  the  tissue  of  the  bowels  injured  bv  former 
attacks  in  those  who  have  died.  The  chief  mortality  from  it  is  in  soldMfi  ; 
advanced  in  life,  the  yoim^r  men  suflfering  only  to  one  fourth  the  ex-  ! 
tent  of  those  abo\e  the  ace  of  forty.  Many  of  the  cases  are  connected  , 
with  hepaiic  derangement,  but  in  many  no  such  connexion  can  be  traced. 
OfRcers  and  white  residents  suffer  much  less  from  dysentery  and  otber  '. 
bowel  complaints  than  soldiers.  * 

Epidemic  cholera  appeared  in  this  colony,  as  is  well  known  to  thoie  . 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  disease,  in  1819.  The  admission  - 
were  *268,  the  deaths  3*2,  or'one  in  S|,  a  much  lower  proportion  of  mor- 
tality than  occurred  from  the  same  cause  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  : 
other  colonies.  Major  TulliKh  says  the  disease  exhibited  nothing  oft  j 
contagious  character.  He  of  course  rejects  the  story  of  importation  Irr  ] 
theTopaze  frigate. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  Liave  rise  to  41  admissions,  and  2'7  deaths  per    . 
1000  of  the  mean  strength  annually.     Five  twelfths  of  these  admissioDi    ■: 
and  five -eighths  of  the  deaths  arise  from  delirium  tremens^  and  the  re    : 
turns  show  that  it  has  been  progressively  nn  the  increase.   The  extent  of 
intemperance  at  home  and  in  our  various  colonies  being  traced  by  the. 
test  of  this  diser.se,  it  would  appear  to  have  attained  its  maximum  in  the 
"auritius,  delirium  tremens  being  there  the  most  prevalent,  the  Wind- 
and  Leeward  Command  in  the  West  Indies  alone  competing  vith 
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1  this  bad  preeminence.  The  cheapness  of  arrack  furnishes  an  eX' 
lation  of  this  unfortunate  distinction.  Whether  there  is  anything 
:ial  in  the  effect  of  this  form  of  alcohol,  we  do  not  know. 

ifter  noticing  the  diseases  of  a  detachment,  furnished  by  one  of  the 
iments  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  to  a  group  of  islands  called  the  Ley- 
lies,  but  which  call  for  no  observation  here,  the  author  gives  the 
Ills  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  a  corps  of  black  pioneers  in  the 
nritius,  which  present  some  points  of  interest.  This  corps  is  composed 
legroes  either  bom  in  the  Mauritius,  or  brought  from  Madagascar  and 
tambique.  These  men  are  subject  to  no  harsh  treatment,  their  rations 
abundant  and  suited  to  their  tastes  and  constitutions,  and  they  are 
icribed  as  a  robust  and  athletic  race.     Yet  do  they  die  at  the  rate  of 

2  per  1000  annually,  that  is  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  inhabitants 
the  Cape,  or  other  healthy  countries  at  the  same  age,  and  at  least 
ioe  as  rapidly  as  the  white  population  of  the  Mauritius.  The  whole 
pD  population  of  this  island  is  decreasing  so  rapidly  that  in  five  years 

deaths  here  exceeded  the  births  by  upwards  of  6000  in  a  population 
50.000.  It  would  seem  that  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies  are  alike 
mited  to  the  negro  race  :  but  it  really  does  not  appear  on  which  of 
many  circumstances  included  in  that  comprehensive  word,  climate, 
:  unsuitability  depends,  in  countries  so  situated  as  Mauritius  and  the 
Sit  Indies,  it  can  scarcely  depend  on  deficiency  of  temperature  rela- 
Aj  to  the  negro  constitution. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels,  and  brain  contribute  consi- 
ibly  to  this 'high  rate  of  mortality,  but  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  its 
atest  source,  12*9  per  1000  dying  annually  in  this  way,  or  more  than 
ce  as  many  as  of  the  white  troops.  The  following  are  the  proportions 
irhich  negro  troops  die  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  at  different  stations  : 
Sit  Coast  of  Africa  6^^  per  1000,  Honduras  8^,  Bahamas  9^^, 
aaica  10-A,  Mauritius  l^T^f,  Windward  and  Leeward  Command 
/^,  Gibraltar  33^^.  In  his  native  country  the  negro  suffers  from 
se  diseases  as  British  troops  do  at  home,  but  after  quitting  it  they 
ict  him  in  a  ratio  varying  in  different  colonies  in  a  degree  not  explicable 
the  manifest  circumstances  of  the  climate,  but  always  more  consider- 
y  than  in  his  native  country.  Consumption  may  be  fairly,  estimated 
causing  two  thirds  of  the  numerous  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
Degroes,  yet  natives  of  some  tropical  climates  are  so  little  prone  to  the 
ease,  that  among  74,850  native  troops  serving  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
icy,  the  deaths  by  every  description  of  disease  of  the  lungs  did  not, 
the  average  of  five  years,  exceed  1  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually. 
rhe  deaths  among  the  black  troops  from  liver  disease,  is  rather  in  a 
isiderable  ratio,  that  of  5*7  per  1000  of  the  strength.  As  the  negro 
!S  not  suffer  to  any  extent  from  this  disease,  either  on  his  native  coast 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  reporter  regards  it  as  an  evidence  of  some 
»liar  but  unexplained  tendency  in  the  climate.  May  it  not  be  re- 
ded as  part  of  a  more  general  but  equally  unexplained  tendency  in 
whole  climate  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  to  generate  disease  of  the 

We  Again  take  leave  of  Major  Tulloch,  and  with  an  increase  of  our 
tknenta  of  respect.  The  additions  which  he  has  made  to  our  know- 
|e  of  climates  are  alike  honorable  to  his  talent  as  a  redacteur^  and 
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to  that  department  of  the  public  service  whose  very  precise,  voluminous, 
and  long-accumulated  treasures  he  has  turned  to  such  valuable  account. 
We  yield  to  no  medical  writer  in  esprit  de  corps ;  our  *'  Order  "  shall 
ever  6nd  us  the  unflinching  advocates  of  their  rights  and  privileges:  but 
we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  violating  this  sacred  principle  wheo  we 
rejoice  that  the  valuable  treasures  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  Office 
were  made  over  to  a  lay  brother  to  be  arranged  in  a  form  suitable  to  the 
compendious  taste  of  the  public.  From  experience  of  the  manner  in 
which  questions  of  etiology  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  members  of  our 
body,  we  cannot  help  apprehending  that  the  same  amount  of  materials 
intrusted  to  more  orthodox  hands  might  have  led  to  more  of  speculation 
and  disputation,  and  less  of  practical  usefulness  than  in  those  of  the 
gallant  Major.  He  has  carefully  eschewed  hypothesis,  and  consequently 
avoided  ground  of  controversy ;  but  in  precise  practical  facts  relative  to 
the  climates  treated  of,  his  reports  are  unmatched  by  anything  in  our 
own,  or,  we  believe,  any  other  language.  Some  deductions  towards  the 
establishment  of  general  facts  or  principles  he  could  not  avoid  making; 
but  those  he  produces  seem  rather  calculated  to  lead  us  to  these  very 
desirable  objects  by  showing  the  doubtful  foundations  of  some  of  our 
present  opinions,  and  thus  clearing  the  ground  for  further  investigation, 
than  destined  to  form  part  of  novel  theories  to  be  engendered  by  the 
writer.  He  manifests  a  greater  disposition  to  show  us  that  our  present 
structures  rest  on  frail  ground  than  to  become  himself  an  architect. 

The  work  of  M.  Thevenot  contains  a  great  mass  of  very  precise  statis- 
tical information  regarding  the  French  colonies  in  Western  Africa,  and 
had  we  considered  them  as  likely  to  interest  the  British  reader,  our  ei- 
tracts  from  it  should  have  been  more  abundant.  As  it  is,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  its  contents  chiefly  to  illustrate  certain  points  in  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  reports.  It  is  a  book  highly  creditable  to  the 
writer,  and  it  well  merits  the  distinction  conferred  upon  it,  that  of  being 
published  by  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies. 

Mr.  Boyle's  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  experienced  tropical 
practitioner.  It  is  more  strictly  practical  and  less  statistical  than  the 
other  two  works,  but  in  its  way  one  of  great  value.  His  descriptions  of 
the  diseases  of  Africa,  particularly  of  the  fevers,  are  excellent,  and  his 
practical  suggestions  bear  all  the  stamp  of  observation  and  expeneoce. 
We  can  conscientiously  recommend  his  book  as  a  safe  tropical  guide,  and 
especially  to  the  visitor  of  the  Western  Ck)ast  of  Africa. 


Art.  V. 

Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  By  Martyn  Paine,  sd.D.,  a.m. 
--New  York,  1840.     Two  vols   8vo,  pp.  1531. 

Altijough  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  ancient  proposition  in  all  its 
generality,  that  "  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,"  there  are  certainly  many 
instances  in  which  it  is  true  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  obliged 
to  consider  the  work  before  us  as  one  of  the  number.  The  multiplicity 
of  subjects  with  which  the  mind  of  a  medical  man,  who  attempts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  his  science,  is  constantly  occupied,  renders  it 
desirable  that  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be  of  practical  titiKty  to  him 
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lald  be  submitted  to  his  grasp  in  the  smallest  compass  and  most  de- 
k1  form,  of  which  they  are  capable.    For  their  merits  in  these  respects 

formerly  bestowed  high  praise  on  Dr  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and 
flections  ;  a  work  to  which  the  one  now  before  us  bears  some  degree 
resemblance,  being  a  collection  of  essays  upon  disconnected  subjects, 

result  of  the  author*s  reading  and  experience.  But  here  the  resem* 
Dce  stops.  We  compared  Dr.  Holland's  short  but  lucid  reviews  to 
etches  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master;  and,  though  mere  outlines, 
I  only  embodying  just  and  vivid  conceptions,  but  evincing  more  power 
1  even  more  learning  than  many  an  elaborate  picture  on  which  all 
:  minor  resources  of  art  have  been  expended.  To  the  latter  part  of 
•  comparison  Dr.  Paine's  work  exactly  answers.  Of  the  degree  of 
boration  our  readers  may  judge,  when  we  say  that  Dr.  Holland's 
gle  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  contains  thirty-four  essays,  whilst  in 
.  Paine's  bulky  tomes  we  find  but  nine;  and  yet  we  hesitate  not  in 
lerting  that  any  one  of  Dr.  Holland's  sketches  will  convey  a  greater 
mber  of  clear  ideas  to  a  reader  of  ordinary  capacity  than  the  most 
;faly-wrought  of  Dr.  Paine's  finished  compositions.  The  reason  is 
iply  this, — that  the  latter  contains  a  mass  of  materials,  giving  evi- 
ice,  indeed,  of  great  learning  in  the  collection  of  them,  but  displaying 
oDCommon  want  of  sagacity  in  their  arrangement ;  so  that  the  picture 

follow  out  our  metaphor)  is  so  perplexed  by  the  fullness  and  dis- 
Qtedness  of  its  details,  that  it  leaves  no  distinct  impression  on  the 
id. 
k  perusal  of  Dr.  Paine's  work  has  impressed  us  with  a  great  respect 

the  author's  industry  and  zeal ;  but  we  fancy  that  his  mind  must  be 
icient  in  one  qualification,  which  is  rather  important  to  any  one  who 
B  up  as  a  philosopher,  (a  title  of  which  we  should  judge,  by  the  head- 
;  of  four  of  his  essays,  that  the  writer  is  rather  ambitious,)  namely, 
:  capability  of  perceiving  accurately  the  relations  of  ideas.  This  notion 
have  formed  from  the  multitude  of  instances  of  loose  and  incoherent 
jooing,  of  contradictory  statements,  and  of  misinterpretations  of  the 
nions  of  others,  which  we  have  detected  in  his  treatises.  To  bring  a 
gle  objection  against  the  assertion  of  another — whether  that  assertion 
the  statement  of  a  fact  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle — seems  in 

mind  quite  sufficient  to  overturn  it.  To  show  that  a  certain  law  is 
:  capable  of  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  a  given  action  appears 
be  regarded  by  him  as  quite  sufficiently  proving  that  the  law  hsid  no 
iring  on  the  action.  Now,  any  one  who  has  given  the  slightest  atten- 
n  to  the  science  of  life — Biology — must  be  aware  how  little  any  phe- 
nena  exhibited  by  living  beings  can  be  attributed  to  the  undisturbed 
oration  of  any  single  law ;  and  how  constantly  the  physiologist  and 
ihologist  are  obliged  to  make  allowance  for  circumstances  which  inter- 
e  with  tlie  operation  of  the  simplest  and  best  understood  principles. 
t,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  author  lay  himself  open  to  similar 
ftcks?  Are  his  doctrines  more  securely  defended  than  those  of  others? 
his  owo  estimation  they  certainly  are ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to  dif- 
from  him.  The  foundation  of  his  system  is  the  attribution  of  every 
UMHoenoo  which  cannot  be  fully  explained  in  any  other  way,  to  the 
iivided  operation  of  the  *'  vital  forces ;"  a  sort  of  *'  independent  com- 
ly/'  of  which  the  "  vital  principle"  is  the  commander.     Any  attempt 
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to  penetrate  their  ranks  is  useless ;  their  shields  form  an  impassable  bar-  '. 
rier,  and  their  spears  defy  the  invader.  But  ancient  armour  is  of  little 
avail  against  the  resources  of  modern  warfare ;  a  few  cannon-balls  sweep 
the  supports  of  these  old-fashioned  soldiers  from  under  them,  and  the 
invaders  boldly  make  their  way  into  the  guarded  spot.  To  speak  witbost 
metaphor,  we  consider  that  any  attempt  to  check  the  course  of  eaqoiry, 
by  thus  attributing  all  unexplainable  or  unexplained  phenomena  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  that  mysterious  agent,  the  *' vital  force/'  is  a  de- 
cided retrogression  in  physiological  science.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  phenomena  are,  to  say  the  least,  partly  explicable  on 
physical  principles;  and  that  those  which  result  from  the  vital  properties 
of  organized  bodies  still  take  place  under  the  government  of  fixed  lawi, 
which  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  philosopher  to  investigate. 

It  seems  to  us  as  if  Dr.  Paine*s  mind — possessing,  as  it  evidently  does, 
much  power,  but,  unfortunately,  misdirected  in  the  application  of  it— 
would  have  been  much  benefited  by  that  training  in  the  school  of  phy- 
sical science,  which  would  have  given  him  habits  of  more  correct  reason- 
ing and  a  clearer  perception  of  the  bearing  of  general  principles.  The 
latter  with  some  persons  is  intuitive,  by  others  it  is  acquired:  from  what- 
ever source  it  arises  it  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  truly  philo- 
sophic mind.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  deficiencies  and  errors  le 
have  laid  to  Dr.  Paine's  charge  than  by  referring  briefly  to  his  *'  Appen- 
dix on  the  Microscope."  (vol.  i.  p.  639.)  The  extended  use  of  this  in- 
strument ''  threatens,*'  in  his  opinion,  *'  a  subversion  of  physiologicil 
science."  He  forgets  that,  faithfully  employed,  it  can  only  disclose 
facts.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  He  quotes  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  microscopic  observers  have  differed, — as,  for  example,  the  sitt 
and  form  of  the  globules  of  the  blood — the  structure  of  the  nervous  tn- 
bules ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  completely,  with  instruments  modi 
improved  during  the  last  few  years,  and  with  increased  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  can  afiect  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  all  good 
microscopists  are  now  agreed  on  these  as  upon  a  multitude  of  other  inte- 
resting and  important  questions.  '*  Finally,"  he  concludes,  *'  our  micro- 
scopical philosophers  would  have  it,  that  all  nature  may  be  ultimately 
resolved  into  microscopical  insects  (!)  The  very  rocks  are  composed  (X 
them — nay,  the  earth  itself. ....  On  weighing  one  of  their  shells"  he  f 
afterwards  tells  us,  '*  it  was  found  to  be  the  187,000,000th  part  oft  \ 
grain  ;"  a  most  unfair  distortion  of  an  estimate  founded  upon  measure-  * 
ment  of  the  size  of  these  curious  bodies,  and  the  known  weight  of  collee-  ' 
tions  of  them  containing  a  number  which  may  be  calculated  by  their 
size.  In  upholding  this  ridiculous  doctrine,  he  tells  us  that  *'  Professor 
Hitchcock  is  alone  in  his  glory  in  the  western  hemisphere."  We  an;  as- 
sured, however,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Paine,  who  does  not  mentioa  ^ 
having  examined  the  objects  for  himself,  that  <*  the  objects  mistaken  for  | 
fossil  animalculoe  are  nothing  but  crystalline  spicules  of  earthy  or  metal- 
lic substances."  When  Dr.  Paine  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine^  ai 
we  and  hundreds  of  others  have  done  in  this  country,  the  living  aniinal- 
cules,  and  the  beautifully-organized  siliceous  cases  which  accumulate  ai 
a  kind  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  they  breed,  and  has 
compared  these  with  similar  remains,  which,  preserved  in  the  most  coin* 
plete  perfection,  constitute  the  Polierschiefer  of  Bilin,  or  the  mealy  sili- 
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!eou8  earth  used  as  food  by  the  Laplanders — ^he  may  perhaps  regret  that 
le  has  hazarded  his  credit  upon  so  rash  an  assertion. 

Dr.  Paine's  First  Essay  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
)f  vitality  ;  and  in  this,  says  our  author,  <*  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
hit  the  great  question  relating  to  the  vital  powers  is  in  no  respect  a 
tpeculative  one  ;  and  since  all  our  other  subjects  revolve  about  it,  we 
lave  made  that  article  of  unusual  extent."  It  professes,  indeed,  to  coro- 
irise  a/tt//  discussion  of  the  whole  subject;  but  when  we  say  that  Dr. 
Prichard*8  luminous  treatise  is  not  once  referred  to,  that  Dr.  Fletcher's 
ihapters  on  the  subject  have  received  scarcely  any  attention,  and  that 
Ik  lengthy  discussion  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  views  is  based  only  on  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  work  which  Dr.  Paine  found  in  our  review  of  it,  our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  it  can  be  regarded 
IS  a  complete  one.  He  quite  prevents  Dr.  Carpenter  from  complaining, 
however,  of  this  kind  of  treatment,  by  the  following  preliminary  apology. 
"  We  notice  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinions,  without  the  advantage  of  reading 
his  work,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  the  encomiums  of  his 
tUe  reviewer."  We  rather  suspect,  however,  that  Dr.  Carpenter  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  forfeit  the  compliment,  for  the  sake  of  having 
Ut  views  either  fairly  represented,  or  passed  altogether  without  notice. 
On  a  subject  of  this  abstract  nature,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
particular  sense  in  which  terms  are  employed,  and  where  passages  taken 
iltogether  out  of  their  connexion  are  so  liable  to  be  misinterpreted,  a 
aitic  cannot  be  too  careful  to  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  of 
km  author's  argument,  before  running  foul  of  any  particular  portion  of 
it  This  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  regard  to  Dr.  Paine ;  and  we 
must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if  we  do  not  give  a  fair  representa* 
don  of  his  views,  it  is  because  they  are  expressed  in  such  vague  and 
often  contradictory  phraseology,  that  we  are  not  always  certain  of  bis 
Meaning.  We  shall  establish  this  claim  to  his  indulgence,  before  g^ing 
fiirtlier. 

••  Returning  to  our  enquiry"  says  Dr.  Paine  (p.  12),  *•  *  what  is  life  ?  *' 
nd  to  the  consideration  of  its  definition  by  Bichat,  and  the  philosophers 
•f  his  school,  we  consider  the  functions  as  being  merely  the  result  of 
pecaliar  forces  operating  upon  organic  matter,  and  that  life  virtually 
eontists  in  the  coexistence  of  these  forces  and  that  peculiar  substratum. 
The  forces  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  passive  state,  when  not  excited 
by  their  appropriate  stimuli.  But  they  are  still  the  essence  of  life  ;  and 
mitt  they  endure,  whether  in  an  active  or  seemingly  passive  condition^ 
Bfe  b  constituted."  Nowhere,  Dr.  Paine  evidently  recognizes  the  ex- 
■lence  of  a  **  force"  as  something  distinct  from  matter,  on  which  it  acts. 
h  the  previous  paragraph,  he  speaks  of  *'  force  "  and  *'  property  "  as 
^nonymous ;.  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  understand  the  idea  which  he 
sttachea  to  the  following  definition,  contained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
Mnj.  "  The  foregoing  considerations,"  he  says  (p.  19),  *'  would  lead 
fm  to  regard  life  as  a  cause ;  and  to  define  it  as  consisting  of  certain 
apecific  properties  appertaining  to  organized  matter,  which  are  more  or 
M  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  agencies  of  inorganic  matter,  and 
Ae  forces  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  of  protecting  against  them  the  matter 
■nrhich  they  are  inherent.  .  .  .  We  thus,"  he  adds  with  considerable  self- 
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gratulation,  '*  embrace  the  elements  of  a  good  definitioD ;  philotophictl 
accuracy,  brevity,  and  a  peculiar  universal  characteristic.'* 

We  do  not  know  when  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  more 
complete  jumble  of  ideas,  than  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  fore- 
going sentences,  if  interpreted  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  tbe 
words  composing  them.  By  philosophical  writers  on  any  department 
of  science,  the  term  ybrce  is  only  applied  when  an  action  of  some  kindii 
taking  place  ;  thus  Uie  force  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  attraction  subsisting 
between  the  earth  and  the  falling  body,  causes  the  clock -weight  to  d^ 
scend  ;  or,  if  checked,  occasions  a  pressure  against  the  impeding  sub- 
stance. We  cannot  ourselves  conceive  of  a  force  as  having  an  existence 
distinct  from  the  matter  which  manifests  it.  The  Creator,  in  giving 
origin  to  that  which  we  term  matter,  by  that  very  act  created  the  forces 
by  which  different  material  bodies  operate  upon  one  another.  For  all 
forces  result  from  the  action  or  operation  of  the  properties  (thus  difier- 
ing  essentially  from  the  properties  themselves)  with  which  matter  is  en- 
dowed ;  some  of  these  being  common  to  all  forms  of  matter,  whilst  othen 
are  restricted  to  certain  kinds  of  it.  Thus  a  magnet  has  the  properbf 
of  attracting  iron ;  but  no  force  exists,  until  a  piece  of  that  metal  ii 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction.  To  speak  of  a  '*  passire 
force  '*  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What  should  we  think  of 
a  person  who  should  talk  about  a  *'  passive  force"  existing  in  water,  bj 
which  are  effected  the  mighty  operations  of  the  steam-engine  ?  Does  any 
force  exist  until  the  water  has  been  converted  into  steam  by  the  stimuhu 
of  heat,  and  the  steam  by  a  still  further  addition  of  temperature  caused 
to  expand  with  violence  ?  Assuredly  not.  Yet  this  is  only  carrying  out 
Dr.  Paine's  doctrine  in  the  mode  he  himself  warrants,  when  he  tells  oi 
(p.  10),  that  the  Deity  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  that  he  has  brought  into  existence  a  number  offerees  (whidi 
he  compares  in  their  operation  on  matter  to  the  mind,  and  which  must, 
therefore,  be  so  many  separate  entities)  which  are  the  proximate  causes 
of  all  phenomena.  Though  the  advocates  of  the  vital  principle  have 
clung  to  this  doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  readily  (is 
they  imagined)  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  certainly  never  expected  to  see 
it  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  its  application  to  material  opera- 
tions in  general,  by  a  writer  of  Dr.  Paine's  pretensions,  and  in  a  country 
where  novelty  is  so  eagerly  grasped  at.  We  cannot  help  imagining  that 
Dr.  Paine  mistook  this  hypothesis  for  a  new  one ;  but  be  will  6nd  it  to 
be  the  one  which  was  adopted  in  the  very  infancy  of  philosophy,  bj 
those  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Having  disposed  of  forces,  we  will  turn  for  a  short  time  to  propertiet. 
And  we  would  ask,  what  other  notion  of  matter  do  we  possess  than  that 
derived  from  those  properties  which  either  directly  ajBfect  our  senies, 
through  the  material  changes  they  produce  in  our  organs,  or  which,  by 
the  influence  of  different  bodies  on  one  another,  give  rise  to  forces  that 
produce  phenomena  of  which  we  in  like  manner  take  cognizance  ?  Sab- 
tract  from  our  notion  of  matter  all  those  properties  by  which  we  charac- 
terize it,  and  what  remains  ?  Nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
ask,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  properties  to  be  separated  from  the  matt« 
itself?    Can  they  have  a  distinct  existence?     Can  we  conceiTe  of  the 
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uality  of  hardness,  or  whiteness,  or  smoothness,  without  some  material 
ody  to  which  we  attribute  it  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  form, 
an  we  conceive  of  an  adjective  as  having  any  force  without  a  sub- 
tantive,  and  is  not  the  latter  always  understood  when  the  former  is  used 
looe  ?  We  hope  that  few  of  our  readers  are  so  bewildered  by  specu- 
itive  abstractions  as  to  be  unable  to  use  their  common  sense  in  answer- 
Dg  these  questions. 

Having  enlarged  so  much  upon  these  preliminaries,  a  very  brief  state- 
neot  of  Dr.  Paine^s  views  on  the  subject  of  life  will  suffice,  and  this  we 
ihall  give  in  his  own  words :  **  The  more,  therefore,  we  investigate  the 
Mibject,  the  more  are  we  satisfied  that  life  consists  in  the  integrity  of  the 
rital  properties  associated  with  organized  matter  ;  that  the  vital  actioui 
are  only  the  results  of  life,  or  of  the  foregoing  conditions ;  that  the  vital 
properties  or  forces  are  essentially  distinct  from  organized  matter  itself; 
aod  that  organized  structure  may  exist  entire  without  the  properties  of 
life,  although  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  latter.*'  (p.29.) 
Moreover,  at  the  commencement  of  the  essay,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  vital  principle  is  employed  only  as  *'  a  collective  term,  referring  to 
the  universal  cause  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.**  Now  it  surpasses  our 
comprehension  to  understand  how  that  can  be  legitimately  stated  to  be 
Q  cause,  which  implies  the  conjoint  action  of  a  number  of  causes.  As 
iar  as  we  can  understand  Dr.  Paine,  all  the  vital  properties,  as  we  should 
tenn  them,  appertaining  to  organized  matter,  as,  for  instance,  contractility 
iUid  sensibility,  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  existences,  the  combined 
operation  of  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  life.  Thus,  we  have  not 
9ne  vital  principle  (using  that  term  in  its  ordinary  sense)  but  many. 
Further,  he  tells  us  in  one  breath,  that  the  '*  vital  properties  or  forces 
ue  essentially  distinct  from  organized  matter  itself,**  and  that  they  can 
|[oaway  and  leave  this  matter  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity,  whilst  in  the 
lext  he  informs  us  that  they  cannot  exist  without  it.  What  becomes  of 
hem,  then,  when  they  leave  the  organized  body  to  shifl  for  itself?  If 
liey  have  an  existence  so  essentially  distinct  as  to  be  capable  of  leavings 
t,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  must  be  capable  of  existing  without  it, 
ret  Dr.  Paine  says  they  cannot.  A  writer  who  can  so  contradict  himself 
carcely  needs  to  be  exposed  by  us ;  and  we  should  not  think  it  worth 
rhile  to  waste  more  words  upon  this  Essay,  were  it  not  that  he  has  so 
trangely  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  our  own  views.  As  on  this 
abject  we  formerly  expressed  our  complete  accordance  with  Dr. 
]Iarpenter*s  positions,  whilst  differing  from  him  on  other  points,  we  shall 
D  our  present  observations  identify  our  own  with  them,  more  especially 
s  Dr.  Paine*s  criticisms  are  directed  to  both  alike. 

Dr.  Paine  accuses  Dr.  Carpenter  of  a  want  of  consistency,  in  applying 
ihysical  and  chemical  laws  to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
xhibited  by  living  beings,  whilst  he  attributes  others  to  the  vital  pro- 
lerties  of  their  organisms.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  Dr.  Paine,  with 
lost  laudable  zeal  in  defence  of  the  principles  he  professes,  defies  the 
rhole  array  of  chemists  to  prove  that  any  of  the  changes  concerned  in 
ig€Stion,  respiration,  or  the  other  functions  of  the  living  body,  are  in  the 
not  within  their  province.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  his 
ocusation,  but  we  apprehend  that  it  will  find  few  supporters.  No  phy- 
iologist  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  his  science  can,  we  think,  hesi- 
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tale  in  the  belief,  that  there  are  many  phenomena  in  which  the  law 
vitality  are  only  remotely  concerned,  and  in  which  the  immediate  c 
ration  is  dependent  upon  principles  recognized  elsewhere.  To  i 
extent  we  can  carry  such  explanations  is  certainly  a  matter  of  specahi 
only ;  but  that  they  are  applicable  in  general  to  the  changes  of  comp 
tion  taking  place  in  the  organism,  we  think  that  the  recent  progiei 
organic  chemistry  (of  which  Dr.  Paine  seems  but  little  aware)  most 
tinctly  intimates.  Neither  Dr.  Carpenter  nor  ourselves  ever  advoa 
the  doctrine  that  organization  could  be  the  result  of  any  chemica 
physical  laws ;  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Carpenter  most  distinctly  repiidi 
any  such  idea,  and  shows  that  these  laws  can  only  operate  in  the 
paration  of  those  organizable  materials^  which,  until  organized,  do 
exhibit  any  vital  properties.  That  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  lii 
beings  are  influenced  by  many  concurrent  causes,  is  a  doctrine  to  wl 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  refuse  his  assent.  Will  Dr.  Paine  tell  as 
the  particles  of  their  organisms  are,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  ui 
the  laws  of  vitality,  removed  from  the  influence  of  gravitation  ?  that 
heart  forces  the  blood  through  the  arteries  according  to  any  other  I 
than  those  which  would  govern  the  motion  of  a  fluid  of  similar  cod! 
ence,  when  impelled  by  a  pressure  similarly  applied  by  artificial  mea 
Then  why  should  we  stop  short,  and  say,— the  operation  of  chemical  1 
is  suspended,  whilst  that  of  physical  laws  remams  in  force  ?  In  all 
all  sciences  there  are  phenomena  which  general  laws  appear  inadeqi 
to  explain  ;  but  the  philosopher  is  not  disposed  to  consider  them  as  i 
gether  beyond  the  pale  of  these  laws,  unless  he  can  show  that  the} 
governed  by  different  principles ;  and  he  trusts  to  time  and  further  la 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  their  application  for  the  solo 
of  the  difiiculty.  Who,  for  example,  would  attribute  to  a  meteorolo^ 
principle  the  varied  phenomena  which  at  present  bafl^e  the  philosoj 
skill  of  the  most  profound  enquirers  to  explain  ?  Now  we  hold  t 
upon  the  Newtonian  axiom  so  universally  admitted,  which  forbids 
construction  of  unnecessary  hypotheses,  it  is  the  part  of  the  philoso] 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  new  doctrine  of  vital  affinities^  or  of  the  i 
version  of  chemical  affinities  by  vitality,  or  any  other  equally  vague : 
culation.  It  appears  to  us  that,  to  entitle  such  a  doctrine  to  assen 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrOi 
and  the  other  elements  of  organized  structures,  follow,  in  the  living  h 
laws  of  union  so  entirely  different  from  those  which  control  their  i 
ganic  combinations,  that,  when  brought  together  under  the  same  circ 
stances  in  respect  to  all  those  influences  (for  example,  form,  temperal 
state  of  combination,  state  of  division,  electric  condition,  &c.)  whkh 
inorganic  chemist  recognizes  as  aflecting  the  result,  the  influence  of  vib 
directly  exercised  upon  one  shall  entirely  change  the  product.  In 
case,  oxygen  would  cease  to  be  oxygen,  for  it  would  lose  those  prope 
by  which  we  know  it,  and  upon  which  alone  (as  we  just  now  endeavoi 
to  show  iu  regard  to  matter  in  general)  our  notion  of  it  is  formed.  ] 
Dr.  Paine  tells  us  (vol.  ii,  p.  120,  note^)  that  the  laws  regulating ' 
affinities  are  ''  more  clearly  established  than  any  in  chemistry,^ 
would  suggest  to  him  to  make  an  exposition  of  them  the  subject  oi 
next  work,  since  nothing  can  give  him  a  higher  rank  as  a  physiologist  1 
such  a  distinct  statement  of  them  as  may  rank  with  the  DaJtonian  lai 
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definite  proportions.  Until,  however,  the  proof  which  we  think  we  have  a 
ri^ht  to  require  is  brought  forward,  we  shall  rest  upon  the  fact,  now  fully 
established,  that,  by  influences  acting  on  chemical  principles,  one  organic 
product  (not  an  organized  tissue)  may  be  converted  into  another,  as  dis- 
tinctly indicating  that  the  elements  of  all  these  products  are  held  together 
by  no  other  than  chemical  affinities. 

The  doctrine  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  propounded  respecting  vital 
properties,  and  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  upheld  by  Dr. 
Prichard,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Roberton,  and  other  able  writers  on  the  same 
fide,  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows :  Certain  forms  of  matter  (espe- 
cially oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,)  are  endowed  with  pro- 
perties which  do  not  manifest  themselves  either  in  these  elements  when 
UDCombined,  or  in  those  combinations  of  them  which  the  chemist  effects 
by  ordinary  means.  But  they  do  manifest  themselves  when  they  are 
united  into  those  peculiar  compounds  which  are  known  as  organic^  and 
vhen  these  compounds  have  been  submitted  to  the  process  which  is  termed 
organization.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  may  be 
imitated  by  the  chemist,  but  the  last  can  only  be  effected  by  a  previously- 
existing  organism.  We  assert,  then,  that  the  very  act  of  organization 
aases  the  materials  acted  on  to  exhibit  properties  quite  distinct  from 
those  ordinarily  termed  physical  and  chemical,  which  properties  cannot 
be  caused  to  manifest  themselves  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  series  of 
operations  just  described.  We  cannot  see  in  what  points  this  doctrine  is 
open  to  objection.  No  one  can  say  that  the  properties  do  not  exist  in  a 
dormant  state  because  they  do  not  manifest  themselves  to  him.  The 
answer  to  such  an  assertion  would  be  simply  this :  Put  the  matter  in 
qaestion  into  the  conditions  specified  as  necessary,  and  you  will  see  the 
operation  of  the  properties.  And  this  is  but  following  out  the  mode  of 
leasoning  which  is  constantly  employed  in  physical  science,  for  no  pro- 
perties of  matter  but  those  which  directly  affect  our  senses  can  be  shown 
to  exist  in  any  form  of  it  except  by  affording  it  certain  conditions  for  its 
manifestation.  For  example,  how  do  we  know  that  oxygen  is  a  supporter 
of  combustion,  except  by  trying  it  with  a  combustible  substance?  Or 
how  do  we  know  that  magnetic  properties  may  be  made  to  show  them- 
selves in  iron,  until  we  have  placed  the  metal  in  the  necessary  relations 
with  a  magnet?  How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  find  contractility  or 
sensibility  in  any  combination  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
antil  it  has  been  converted  into  an  organized  tissue  by  a  previously- 
existing  organism  ?  And  have  we  any  more  right  to  say  that  "  vital 
properties,"  or  "  vital  forces,**  or  a  **  vital  principle,"  have  been  super^ 
added  in  the  last  case,  than  to  assert  that  *<  magnetic  properties,"  or 
"magnetic  forces,"  or  a  *'  magnetic  principle,"  have  been  superadded  in 
the  former  one? — a  mode  of  expression  which,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything 
like  that  which  the  words  import,  no  enlightened  physical  philosopher 
would  think  himself  justified  in  employing. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  criticism 
which  Dr.  Paine  has  lavished  upon  us  for  attempting  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  life  upon  physical  and  chemical  principles  is  entirely  mis* 
directed  ;  since,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  those 
dianges  of  composition  which  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  or- 
ganizable  materials  and  the  products  of  secretion,  there  is  none  whatever 
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as  to  the  fact  of  these  materials,  when  or^nized,  being  endowed  with 
properties  entirely  distinct  from  any  which  can  be  traced  in  inorganic 
matter.  Whence  these  properties  are  derived  is  the  point  on  which  we 
disagree:  Dr.  Paine  maintaining  that  Uiey  hover  about  with  a  kind  of 
undefined  existence,  ready  to  enter  organized  tissues  when  ready  for  their 
reception  ;  whilst  we  argue  that  they  were  as  much  present  in  the 
elements  as  any  of  their  other  properties,  which  only  exhibit  themselves 
in  certain  conditions,  and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  deny  their  pre- 
sence there  than  we  have  to  assert  that  a  sleeping  man  does  not  possess  a 
mind,  because  it  does  not  show  itself  in  his  actions. 

It  would  occupy  by  far  too  much  of  our  time  and  space  if  we  were  to 
follow  our  author  through  all  the  weak  points  of  his  lengthy  disquisition. 
But  we  would  just  remark  that,  as,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophising, the  onus probandi  rests  upon  those  who  maintain  the  extstence 
of  a  *'  principle"  which  others  declare  to  be  unnecessary,  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  "  vital  principle,"  or  of  **  vital  properties  distinct  from  or- 
ganized tissues,"  to  show  that  an  organized  body  which  has  suffered 
death  by  the  supposed  departure  of  these  but  which  retains  its  entire  cr 
ganizationy  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli, 
without  exhibiting  vital  actions.     We  take  the  liberty  of  denying  alto- 
gether  the  possibility  of  this ;  and  assert  that  death  can  never  take  place 
without  some  important  change  in  organization.     Let  our  opponeaU 
prove  the  contrary.     Further,  we  assert  that  in  all  cases  in  which  ti 
organized  body,  such  as  an  e^g  or  seed,  exhibits  a  vital  power  of  resist- 
ing the  decomposing  eiTect  of  external  agents,  that  power  is  due  to  some 
amount  of  vital  action  going  on  in  it ;  and  it  is  for  our  opponents  to  prove 
that  no  such  action  is  going  on.     For  instance,  when  Hunter  found  that 
a  fresh  egg  was  longer  in  freezing  than  one  whose  vitality  had  been  pre- 
viously destroyed,  we  assert  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  respiratioi 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  former,  and  which  retarded  its  cooling; 
for,  by  another  experiment  of  Hunter*s  (On  Animals  producing  Heat, 
experiment  xxvii.),  we  learn  that,  under  the  hen,  the  temperature  of  the 
living  egg  is  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  addled  one.    We  there 
fore  feel  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold  pos- 
sessed by  a  living  and  a  dead  e^^  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  that  which  may  be  observed  between  an  hybematii^ 
and  a  dead  animal.     The  respiration  is  feeble ;  but  it  is  in  itself  an  im- 
portant process,  and  indicates  the  continuance  of  other  changes  within 
the  system.     The  power  of  resisting  spontaneous  decomposition  maybe 
accounted  for  on  the  same  simple  principles ;  and  it  is  for  those  who  seek 
for  new  ones  to  show  that  they  are  necessary.     This  Dr.  Paine  has  bj 
no  means  done ;  and  we  therefore  now  take  leave  of  his  exclusive  system 
of  vitalism  until  it  shall  come  before  us  on  some  better  foundation. 

The  vagueness  of  our  author's  views  in  reference  to  the  "  vital  forces,* 
and  the  complete  inutility  of  them  in  practice,  is  well  shown  in  the  Second 
Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Bloodletting.  After  quoting  sundry  opinions 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting  as  a  therapeutic  means,  be  gives 
us  his  own  conclusion,  that  it  acts  by  producing  an  "  impression  on  the 
vital  forces."  Now  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  gained  by  this  fbm 
of  speech,  for  it  is  nothing  more.  We  thought  that  at  first  Dr.  Paine 
was  intending  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  impression ;  for  he  tells  us 
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liat  the  loss  of  blood  produces,  as  its  first  effect,  a  contraction  of  the 
ilood-yessels,  which  is  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  towards  the 
leart  on  one  side  and  the  capillaries  on  the  other,  so  that  the  action  of 
be  one  is  modified  and  that  of  the  latter  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
liis  doctrine,  by  the  way,  precisely  corresponds  with  that  of  Dr. 
lacartney ;  and  though  Dr.  Paine  elsewhere  ridicules  his  phraseology, 
e  employs  something  so  very  like  it  in  this  instance  that  we  can  scarcely 
rerlook  the  parallel.  The  "  alarm  felt  by  the  extreme  vessels  and  ca- 
illarieSy"  according  to  Dr.  Paine,  must  be  tolerably  like  the  *'  sense  of 
anger*'  which  Dr.  Macartney  attributes  to  them ;  and,  so  hr  as  we  can 
iscern  the  general  theory  of  the  former  through  the  cloud  of  words  in 
'hich  it  is  enveloped,  it  may  be  concisely  stated  in  the  following  propo- 
ition  set  forth  by  the  latter :  "The  intention  of  drawing  blood  from 
be  system  is  to  produce  that  kind  of  impression  which  is  followed  by  a 
reaker  action  of  the  heart  and  a  more  contracted  state  of  all  the  smaller 
irteries  in  the  body,  and  by  that  means  inflamed  parts  are  included 
Qthe  general  condition  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  inflammation.*' 
Macartney  on  Inflammation,  p.  151.)  But  it  would  seem  that  Dr. 
^une,  like  Dr.  Macartney,  really  considers  the  general  impression  upon 
he  vital  powers  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels : 
or  just  after  showing  how  this  change  is  propagated  by  sympathy,  he 
dls  us  that  *'  a  victory  is  obtained  over  the  disease*'  (inflammation)  even 
dbre  the  blood  is  expelled  from  them,  so  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
dvanced  anything  ;  and  are,  after  all,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ''direct 
nd  efficient  impression"  of  bloodletting  *'  upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  ca- 
illary  vessels,"  as  an  ultimate  fact.  Let  those  esteem  it  as  such  who 
btnk  it  of  any  use  to  them.  And  in  this  way,  Dr.  Paine  endeavours  to 
itisfy  himself  and  his  readers,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  particular 
mns  of  the  remedy.  '*  From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  infer  that 
)e  peculiarities  of  leeching  are  owing  to  some  specific  impression  exerted 
Tthis  remedy  upon  the  forces  of  life,  which  no  other  mode  of  abstracting 
iood  can  directly  establish."  Are  we  one  whit  the  wiser  after  all  this 
amed  discussion  than  we  were  before  ? 

Of  the  practical  portion  of  this  essay,  a  large  part  is  devoted  to  a  cri- 
cal  review  of  Dr.  M.  Hall's  opinions  on  the  subject,  to  which  our  author 
tenuously  objects.  To  the  general  merit  of  these  opinions,  we  have 
1  a  former  occasion  borne  a  willing  testimony ;  and  our  appreciation 

their  value  is  but  little  affected  by  Dr.  Paine's  objections.  It  is  well 
town  to  every  practitioner  that  no  principle  of  treatment  is  without  its 
iceptions ;  and  Dr.  Hall  is  as  ready  as  any  one  to  admit  that  this  is 
e  case  with  regard  to  the  rules  which  he  lays  down.  Dr.  Paine  brings 
g;ether  all  the  evidence  he  can  gather  in  favour  of  the  position  he  adopts, 
at  the  lancet  is  not  used  with  sufficient  freedom;  and  he  seems 
DOSt  a  stranger  to  those  distressing  sequela  of  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
lich  few  practitioners  in  this  country  do  not  frequently  witness.  Be- 
ting that,  whatever  may  be  Dr.  Paine's  qualifications  as  a  philosopher, 

is  a  man  of  correct  and  extensive  observation  (on  subjects,  at  least, 

which  his  prejudices  allow  him  to  use  his  sight  and  his  sense),  we  can 
W  jostily  the  very  free  and  all  but  universal  recourse  which  he  advises 
die  use  of  the  lancet,  by  supposing  that  his  countrymen,  young  and.. 
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old,*  have  much  more  stamina  than  the  original  stock — beef-eating 
plethoric  as  it  has  been  usually  accounted. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  especially  needs  enlightenment  as  to 
the  prevailing  constitution  of  the  poor  of  our  large  cities ;  where  delicieDt 
and  unwholesome  food,  unmitigated  exposure  to  a  most  impure  atmosphere, 
extreme  filth  of  the  person,  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  evils  of  a  squalid  poverty  which  can  scarcely  exist  in  anything 
like  the  same  extent  or  degree  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
combine  to  depress  the  vital  powers  of  those  immediately  affected,  hot, 
as  Dr.  Alison  has  recently  well  shown,  exert  a  most  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  whole  community.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  bleeding 
in  fever,  too,  we  scarcely  think  that  Dr.  Paine  has  given  sufficient  weight 
to  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  In  places  where  fever  is  constantly 
prevalent,  such  as  Edinburgh,  the  change  of  type  manifests  itself  fully 
as  much  by  the  kind  of  treatment  found  to  be  most  successful,  as  by  the 
alteration  of  the  symptoms ;  and  a  few  months  will  often  reverse  the  the- 
rapeutic system  as  completely  as  if  a  new  disease  had  appeared. 

The  next  essay,  which  seems  to  us  still  more  vague  in  its  object  and 
tedious  in  its  character,  is  on  the  ''  Humoral  Pathology ;"  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  which  from  its  state  of  oblivion  seems  to  excite  so  much  alarm  in 
Dr.  Paine*s  mind,  that  nothing  but  a  manifesto  of  300  closely-printed    ] 
pages  can  relieve  him  of  the  weight  of  responsibility,  which,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  neglected  truth,  he  believes  to  rest  upon  himself.     The  best  at- 
tention which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  essay  has  failed  to  impren 
our  minds  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  author's  opinions  upon  its  subject. 
The  expressions  in  which  they  are  couched  are  often  so  contradictory  (to 
our  minds  at  least),  that  we  know  not  which  to  adopt.     Take  for  ex- 
ample the  following  consecutive  sentences:    (1.)  ** These  consideratiooi 
will  show  us  that  the  blood  is  neither  a  primary  cause  of  disease  in  the 
solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  condition,  nor  can  it  be  an  aggpravatiog 
cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  character  by  the  morbid  action  of 
the  solids.     (2.)  None  will  deny  what  is  afiBrmed  by  M.  Andral,  that 
every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  followed  bj  a 
change  in  the  blood.     (3.)  Whilst  we  fully  agree  with  him,  that  any 
primary  alteration  of  the  blood  of  a  morbid  nature  must,  with  greater 
certainty,  produce  disease  of  the  solids.    The  latter  proposition  is  the 
basis  of  humoralism.''  (p.  646.)     Now  the  first  of  these  sentences  ap 
pears  to  us  so  far  contradictory  of  the  third,  that  we  can  only  get  out  of 
the  difiBculty  by  supposing  it  to  be  our  author's  meaning  that  no  pri- 
mary morbid  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  blood — an  opinion  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  all  that  sound  physiology  and  pathology  teach  ot, 
that  we  scarcely  venture  to  attribute  it  to  him.    As  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand him,  he  believes  disease  to  consist  in  a  deranged  action  of  his  in- 
dependent vital  powers  or  forces,  to  which  all  material  changes  are  bat 
secondary.   As  we  have  already  attempted  to  show  that  these  forces  have 
no  existence  but  in  the  actions  of  the  material  organism,  depending  upon 
the  properties  with  which  matter  was  at  first  endowed  by  its  Creator,  «e 

*  The  following  \b  one  of  Dr.  Paine's  general  concluiions :  **  Bloodletting  is  eqafly 
safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  most  indispensable  in  old  age,  though  not  lew  importaat  ill 
many  di^seases  of  infancy.^ 
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lot  here  stop  to  discuss  the  un philosophical  character  of  this  hypo- 
In  regard  to  the  main  question,  we  may  briefly  state  our  opinion  :^— 
lie  vital  properties  of  the  blood  (for  with  such  we  have  formerly 
it  to  be  endowed)  are,  like  its  physical  properties,  capable  of  alte- 
by  various  causes ;  that  some  of  these  causes  may  originate  in 
Item  itself — as,  for  example,  a  disorder  of  the  apparatus  of  san- 
ktion,  of  assimilation,  of  respiration,  of  secretion,  whilst  others  are 
al  and  act  directly  on  the  blood,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
tspiratory  organs  and  the  nervous  system  ;  and  that,  when  the 
f  of  the  blood  has  been  changed,  either  primarily  or  secondarily, 
teration  may  give  rise  to  other  morbific  changes,  and  will  especially 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  *'  constitutional  state.*' 
:  Second  Vulume  opens  with  a  long  essay  upon  Animal  Heat;  in 
the  author,  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  doctrines,  endeavours  to 
this  function  from  the  grasp  of  the  chemists,  and  to  prove  it  to  be 
ioubted  offspring  of  pure  vitality.  What  is  his  success,  we  shall 
t  to  his  readers  to  determine ;  for  to  go  through  his  whole  train  of 
ing  on  the  subject  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  This 
i  less  regret,  as  it  appears  to  us  extremely  inconclusive.  But  of 
neral  results  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  attains  them,  we  shall 
e  a  few  specimens.  '*The  only  connexion  which  has  been 
ably  shown,"  he  observes  in  commencing,  *'of  the  forces  of  che- 
with  the  process  of  respiration  relates  to  the  decomposition  of 
'.  From  this,  and  from  the  necessity  of  respiration  to  animal  tem- 
re,  in  common  with  the  other  products  of  vital  actions,  has  followed 
iuction  that  the  generation  of  heat  is  a  chemical  process."  (p.  4.) 
11  not  impute  the  mistake  of  calling  the  separation  of  the  oxygen 
atmosphere  from  the  nitrogen  mixed  vtiih  it  an  ad  o(  decomposition 
.  Paine's  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  chemical  terms;  but  we 
that  a  much  closer  connexion  has  been  shown  between  the  act  of 
Ltion  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  than  he  states.  For  not  only  is 
n  removed  from  the  atmosphere,  but  carbonic  acid  is  added  by  this 
SI  and  to  mention  one  only  of  the  proofs  that  this  exchange  fol« 
•rdinary  chemical  laws,  it  takes  place  out  of  the  body  as  well  as  in 
ler  the  influence  of  purely  physical  conditions.  Again,  Dr.  Paine 
es  that  the  production  of  animal  (or  rather  organic)  heat  is  not  more 
tely  connected  with  respiration  than  are  the  other  functions;  slur- 
ver  the  important  experiments  of  Newport  on  the  production  of 
3  insects,  in  which  this  relation  is  shown  to  exist  in  a  remarkable 
5,  and  neglecting  altogether  the  results  adduced  by  vegetable  phy- 
ists  as  to  the  constant  relation  between  the  development  of  heat,  in 
flowers  which  most  prominently  exhibit  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
It  of  oxygen  converted  into  carbonie  acid.  The  case  stands 
r  thus  :  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the  system  from  the  atmosphere, 
ne  part  of  the  system  (where^  for  the  general  argument  is  of  no 
luencc),  it  combines  with  carbon,  set  free  in  the  ordinary  processes 
Lrition ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  gaseous  form  from 
dy.  Now  will  Dr.  Paine  tell  us  why,  since  we  know  that  the 
nation  of  carbon  and  oxygen  elsewhere  produces  heat,  it  should 
•  so  here  ?  And  if  it  does — and  if,  with  a  few  occasional  apparent 
ions  to  which  the  operation  of  all  physiological  laws  is  subject,  tbe 
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general  relation  between  the  amount  of  heat  generated  and  the  amount 
of  carbon  united  with  oxygen  is  constant — we  ask,  why  should  we  seek 
for  any  other  efficient  cause?  But,  when  we  apply  the  question  a  little 
more  closely,  it  is  seen  that  chemists  have  changed  the  position  which 
they  occupied  some  years  ago;  and,  instead  of  maintaining  that  the 
union  of  the  two  elements  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  they  consider  ita» 
diffused  over  the  general  system.  So,  says  Dr.  Paine,  like  a  victorious 
general,  '*  the  chemists  having  abandoned  this  old  entrenchment,  we 
shall  take  possession  and  fortify  it  with  the  forces  of  life."  But  Dr. 
Paine  seems  to  forget  that  it  was  not  by  his  army,  to  use  his  own  meta- 
phor, that  the  chemists  were  compelled  to  yield ;  but  by  a  division  of 
the  more  enlightened  among  themselves,  who  saw  that  this  new  positioa 
would  be  a  much  less  assailable  one  than  the  other. 

Now  what  will  our  readers  think  is  the  doctrine  for  the  defence  of  which 
Dr.  Paine  so  cunningly  seizes  upon  the  lungs  as  his  citadel  ?     Neither 
more  nor  less  than  this — that  animal  heat  is  a  secretion  ;  and,  like  other 
secretions,  a  production  of  pure  vitality,  to  the  parentage  of  which  che- 
mistry has  no  claim  whatever.     Here  again  we  must  revert  his  nomen- 
clature.    Secretion,  as  physiologists  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
use  the  term,  implies  a  separation  from  the  circulating  fluid  of  certain 
ingredients  whicn  preexisted  in  it;  these  ingredients  being  often  pre- 
viously united  into  the  peculiar  substance  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
secretion  (in  which  case  their  mere  separation  is  most  evident) ;  or  being 
so  united  in  the  very  process  of  separation.     However  this  may  be,  tht 
elements  must  have  preexisted  in  the  fluid;  and  it  implies  the  idea ol 
an  absolute  creation  of  new  matter  in  this  act,  to  entertain  any  other 
opinion.     Now,  does  Dr.  Paine  mean  that  Aeaf  was  preexisting  in  the 
blood  in  a  state  not  manifest  to  the  senses,  and  that  it  is  only  separattd 
by  the  act  of  secretion  to  which  he  attributes  it  ?  If  so,  we  see  no  essen- 
tial diflercnce  between  his  hypothesis  and  that  of  Dr.  Crawford ;  since 
this  preexisting  heat  exactly  corresponds  with  the  latent  caloric  of  the 
chemist,  which  only  requires  certain  chemical  changes  to  render  it  sen- 
sible.    On  this  view,  then.  Dr.  Paine*s  hypothesis  is  only  a  modification 
of  a  form  of  the  chemical  explanation  which  has  long  been  familiar. 
For  any  other,  a  new  definition  of  the  term  secretion  must  be  given ;  and 
we  siH^  no  reason  why  the  vital  laws  should  not  as  readily  produce  gold 
or  silver,  as  secrete  heat  from  that  which  did  not  previously  contain  it 

In  s|>caking  of  the  relation  between  respiration  and  animal  heat,  we 
do  not  wish  to  l>e  understood  as  asserting  that  this  is  director  immediate. 
Wo  bcliove  it  only  to  operate  through  the  nutritive  processes,  and  the 
molecular  changes  which  they  involve.  The  aggregate  of  these  processes 
throughout  the  body  may  be  most  readily  ascertained  by  comparing 
arterial  and  venous  blooa;  and  that  the  principal  difference  between 
those  consists  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  former  and  of  carbonic 
aeid  in  the  latter,  cannot,  we  think,  now  be  denied  by  any  one  who  in* 
|uirtially  views  the  evidence,  and  gives  due  weight  to  the  causes  that  haie 
prtniueed  those  contradictory  results  which  induce  Dr.  Paine  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  scepticism  upon  the  whole.  It  is  not,  then,  the  change 
of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  but  the  processes  which  cause  that  change, 
which  are  the  real  source  of  the  production  of  heat.  In  these  processes 
iIktc  are  proUibly  many  chemical  changes  involved,  beakies  the  combi- 
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I  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and  it  is  to  the  aggregate  of  all  these 
I8t,  however,  being  the  chief)  that  we  attribute  the  liberation  of 
s  which  was  previously  latent.     These  processes  may,  in  some  ani- 

continue  for  some  time  without  a  fresh  admission  of  oxygen  into 
ngs ;  and  in  them,  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  respiration 
refbre  more  remote  than  in  others.  But  in  insects,  the  feeble  mo- 
>f  whose  blood  is  counterbalanced  by  the  admission  of  air  into 
part  of  the  system,  the  relation  is  extremely  close.  A  stimulus 
I  excites  the  individual  to  activity  also  increases  the  number  of  its 
ations  and  its  consumption  of  oxygen ;  and  the  temperature  is  raised, 
'.  Newport  has  shown,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Now,  in 
ng  to  Mr.  Newport's  experiments,  Dr.  Paine  entirely  overlooks  this 

and  hazards  the  bold  assumption,  that  **  upon  this  simple  fact 
(the  rapid  increase  of  temperature  when  the  insect  is  excited),  so 
«  are  the  laws  of  nature — it  will  be  safe  to  found  a  general  induction 
the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  the  forces  of  life/'  (p.  66,) 
B,  we  understand  Dr.  Paine  from  his  other  remarks  to  imply  its 
i  independence  of  all  chemical  laws.  How  this  general  induction 
a  single  fact  is  to  be  attained,  it  surpasses  our  comprehension  to 
irer;  it  savours  a- little  of  the  *' go-a-head'*  principle,  which  phy- 
^ists,  of  all  men,  should  carefully  eschew. 

I  one  point,  the  connexion  of  the  nervous  system  with  the  production 
imal  heat,  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  think  Dr.  Paine's 

in  the  main  correct  and  well  expressed.  We  shall  therefore  pre- 
Lhem  in  his  own  words. 

/e  have  spoken  of  the  probable  controlling  influence  of  the  brain  over  the 
ation  of  aniwal  heat,  under  particular  circuiDStances.  It  may  be  more 
lit  to  arrive  at  the  extent  of  its  influence  in  the  natural  state  of  the  aniwal 
n.  Like  other  secreted  products,  animal  beat  is,  doubtless,  primarily  de- 
;nt  on  the  organic  powers.  These  are  variously  influenced  by  varying 
tioDS  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems ;  and,  of  course,  their  actions 
tie  products  of  the  seceminj^  system,  over  wbich  they  preside,  are  affected 
orresponding  manner,  whilst  they  are  also  modified  by  the  direct  action 
rei^rn  agents.  In  the  perfectly  natural  state,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
be  brain  may  have  but  little  connexion  with  the  phenomena,  but  may  be- 
powerfully  instrumental  in  modifying  the  powers  and  actions  and  products 
e,  when  unusual  conditions  exist,  or  when  unusual  impressions  are  trans* 
d  to  the  brain.  We  shall  see  that  analogy,  as  supplied  by  the  vegetable 
lom,  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  the  brain  may  have  no  active  par* 
xion  iu  the  elaboration  of  heat,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  whilst 
iduction  is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  products  in 
of  the  animated  kingdoms.  Still,  in  respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
existence  of  the  cerebral  system,  its  remarkable  properties  and  suscep- 
les,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  all  parts  of  the  organisation,  is,  prima 
conclusive  that  it  determines  important  influeuces  upon  the  vires  vita 
hat  its  presence  is  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  every  function.  This 
een  experimentally  ascertained  in  reference  to  many ;  and  that  unusual  or 
!n  impressions  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  passions,  for 
ice,  may  be  extensivelv  and  profoundly  propagated  from  the  brain  to 
organs.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  (?)  that  the  natural  condition  of 
icretlons  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  connexion  bettvixt  thef 
Ding  organs  and  the  brain ;  whilst  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  or- 
fooctions  and  all  vascular  action  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully  in* 
yed  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain/'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  23.) 
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In  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  then,  as  in  ours,  the  acknowledged  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  the  organic  functions;  and  the  difference  between 
us  consists  in  this,  that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  those  functions  incapable 
of  being  explained  by  any  other  than  vital  laws — which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  those  laws,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  kDOv 
nothing  at  all  about  it;  whilst  we  consider  it  as  a  result  of  those  func- 
tions produced  by  the  molecular  changes  which  they  involve — these 
changes  being  themselves  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemistry, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show. 

In  the  last  section  of  this  essay,  we  find  some  original  experiments 
on  the  heat  of  the  stems  of  trees,  made  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
John  Hunter's  results,  and  thereby  proving  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
anorganic  function,  and  not  dependent  on  the  nervous  system.  Of 
Dr.  Paine*s  qualifications  as  an  experimenter,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
as  a  recorder  of  experiments,  our  readers  may  judge,  when  we  tell  then 
that,  in  his  first  series  made  at  the  beginning  of  April,  he  gives  us  a 
table  of  the  degrees  at  which  the  mercury  stood  in  thermometers  inserted 
in  the  stems  of  twenty  trees,  varying  from  48"  to  68*,  whilst,  to  enable 
us  to  compare  these  with  the  external  temperature,  he  only  tells  us  that 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  six  hours  that  the 
experiments  lasted,  was  from  38*  to  52*,  and  that  the  temperature  of  a  J 
dead  tree,  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  was  45*  at  the  close  ! 
of  the  experiments.  Of  a  similar  series,  made  ten  days  later,  when  | 
vegetation  was  consequently  more  active,  we  are,  in  like  manner,  only 
informed  that  the  range  of  the  external  thermometer,  during  five  hours,  { 
was  from  40*  to  65'' ;  the  temperature  of  two  dead  trees  at  the  end  of  the  : 
observation,  60* ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  six  inches  below  the  | 
surface  47*  at  the  same  period.  Let  our  readers  compare  these,  if  they 
think  it  worth  while,  with  the  precisely-narrated  experiments  of  Hunter, 
in  which  a  distinct  standard  of  comparison  is  given  for  every  tree  expe- 
rimented on.  In  these  it  was  often  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
stem  was  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  a  result  which  Dr.  Paine 
does  not  seem  to  have  met  with.  This  shows  that  there  must  be  tome 
cause  interfering  with  the  manifestation  of  the  proper  heat  of  the  parts 
surrounding  the  bulb  ;  and  this  cause  we  believe  to  be  partly  the  slow 
conducting  power  of  the  wood  in  a  transverse  direction  ;  and  partly  the 
important  circumstance  altogether  overlooked  by  Dr.  Paine,  that  the  sap 
which  ascends  the  stem  is  derived  from  a  considerable  depth  of  soiit 
(about  four  feet  is  stated  as  the  average  position  of  the  spongiolesofa 
large  tree),  and  that  its  temperature  is,  therefore,  no  indication  of  the 
proper  heat  of  the  stem.  Moreover,  the  vital  process  taking  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  stem  are  so  very  slight  (the  formation  of  new  wood 
taking  place  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  the  old  wood  serving  but  as  the 
conduit  for  the  ascending  sap)  that  this  circumstance  of  itself  indicates 
the  fallacy  of  such  experiments.  We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Paine,  and  of  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  the 
experiments  of  Dutrochet,  made  with  the  thermo-multipliery  in  which  the 
sources  of  fallacy  we  have  indicated  were  carefully  guarded  against,  and 
which  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  to  our  minds  of  any  of  those  which 
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profess  to  prove  that  an  evolution  of  temperature  takes  place  during  the 
ordinary  process  of  nutrition  in  plants.* 

The  next  essay  professes  to  give  the  **  Philosophy  of  Digestion  ;  "  by 
which  we  should  understand  a  scientific  account  of  the  process,  explain- 
ing it  by  the  operation  of  known  general  laws  of  some  description  or 
other.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  author's  object 
is  to  explode  altogether  the  chemical  theory  ;  and  to  show  that,  once  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach,  food  is  only  acted  on  by  the  vital  forces.  Find- 
ing that  our  present  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  insufficient  to  account 
foUy  for  the  reduction  of  the  food,  and  its  conversion  into  the  organ- 
izable  product  albumen,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gastric  juice  acts  as  a  solvent  in  virtue  only  of  the  **  vital  forces"  which 
are  mixed  up  with  it ;  and,  as  the  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the  body 
does  not  prevent  its  retaining  these,  for  a  certain  time,  the  solution 
which  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  employment  of  it  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner.  The  experiments  of  Muller,  Schwann, 
£berle,  and  others,  are  very  summarily  disposed  of;  Dr.  Paine  proceed- 
ing upon  the  principle  that  if  our  present  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  (a  science  confessed  by  all  to  be  in 
its  infancy)  will  not  explain  everything,  those  principles  have  no  share 
in  the  result.  The  following  is  the  commencement  of  his  creed.  *'The 
vitalist  maintains  that  the  gastric  juice  is  a  substance  sui  generis,  en- 
dowed with  vital  powers  ;  that  it  can  only  be  generated  by  a  living 
stomach,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  modifications  which  may  arise  in  the 
vital  condition  of  that  organ  ;  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  remotely  imi- 
toted  by  art,  any  more  than  art  can  manufacture  semen  or  the  cerebral 
Substance ;  that  its  properties,  like  those  of  every  other  vital  part,  are 
in  perfect  opposition  to  the  forces  and  agencies  of  chemistry,''  &c.  &c. 
(p.  122).  These  ''  transcendental  vitalists/'  as  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries denominates  them,  seem  quite  to  forget  that  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  gastric  juice  has  any  concern  in  vitalizing  the  alimen- 
tary substances  submitted  to  its  action.  Its  office  seems  to  be  to  reduce 
them  to  the  form  of  albumen,  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  chyle 
is  first  absorbed.  Now  it  is  to  th^fibrine,  which  is  subsequently  formed^ 
that  the  coagulation  and  other  vital  properties  which  the  chyle  possesses 
ire  due;  and  this  substance,  which  Dr.  Paine  speaks  of  as  existing  in 
the  stomach,  is,  we  are  tolerably  confident,  never  found  there,  except  in 
the  state  of  half  digested  food.  In  fact,  the  gastric  juice  has  for  its 
office  to  reduce  the  aliment,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  absorbing 
^gins  of  the  lacteals,  to  the  same  state  in  relation  to  the  animal,  as  the 
iratery  fluids  holding  various  substances  in  solution,  conveyed  by  the 
loil  to  the  roots  of  a  plant,  has  to  the  vegetable  which  it  sustains.  There 
8  no  more  reason  to  regard  the  one  as  a  vitalized  product  than  the 
>ther.  The  only  indication  of  vitality  in  albumen  is  the  globular  form  of 
Is  particles ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  this  is  not  as  characteristic 
)f  albumen  as  any  crystalline  form  is  of  a  particular  salt.  The  organiza- 
ioii  and  consequent  vitalization  of  this  substance  commences  as  soon 
IS,  being  taken  into  the  vessels,  it  is  admitted  into  the  living  system,  to 
vbichy  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  stomach,  it  is  really  external. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  though  by  what  train  of  thought  is 

B.  and  F.  M.  R.  vol.  ix.  p.  640,  and  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  N.  S.  Botan.  torn,  xii. 
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not  very  evident  to  us,  we  have  an  essay  upon  spontaneous  generation, 
in  which  the  author  strongly  opposes  this  hypothesis  in  all  its  forms. 
We  are  as  convinced  as  he  is,  that  no  combination  of  inorganic  elements 
can  ever  spontaneously  produce  a  living  organism,  the  previous  agency 
of  another  living  organized  structure  being  a  necessary  condition  of 
their  organization.  But  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  thtt 
our  belief  in  the  general  proposition,  which  we  long  ago  put  forth  in  an 
interrogative  form  (vol.  IV.  p.  20),  that  <*  plants  or  animals  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  organization  are  capable  of  producing  from  various  parts  of  their 
tissues  beings  corresponding  to  those  of  the  inferior  orders  of  their  king- 
doms,'* has  recently  been  much  strengthened  by  additional  evidence. 

We  have  next  a  learned  review  of  the  Theories  of  Inflammation ;  the 
object  of  which  is  evidently  to  prove  that  they  are  all  wrong  ;  but  it  if 
not  so  evident  what  the  author  upholds  as  right,  save  that  this  disorder 
consists  in  disorder  of  the  ''  vital  forces.''  As  far  as  we  can  understand 
his  views,  he  regards  inflammation  as  consisting  in  the  exaltation  of 
these  forces.  ''  The  capillary  vessels,  then,  performing  at  all  times  in 
health  the  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  through  vital  forces,  there 
can  be  no  reason  assigned  why,  when  those  forces  are  exalted,  the  con- 
tractions and  dilatations  should  not  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner.*' (p.  156.)  Having  so  recently  discussed  this  subject  in  full,  we 
shall  not  now  enter  upon  it  again  ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  by  his  al- 
most exclusive  attention  to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  Dr.  Paine  seems  to 
us  to  wander  from  the  main  point  of  enquiry,  which  concerns  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  supplied.  But,  according  to  our  author, 
although  blood  may  be  altered  from  its  healthy  condition,  it  never  can 
be,  strictly  speaking,  diseased ;  that  is,  it  must  always  bear  a  cofutwl 
relation  to  the  solid  tissues.  This  he  endeavours  to  establish  in  his 
essay  on  Humoral  Pathology,  by  what  appears  to  us  a  most  loose  and 
inconsistent  train  of  argument;  to  which  it  seems  to  us  quite  sufficient 
to  reply  that,  in  all  cases  of  local  disease,  the  blood  must  bear  a  different 
relation  to  the  healthy  and  diseased  solids  respectively. 

The  next  essay,  professing  to  give  the  *'  Philosophy  of  Venous  Con- 
gestion "  is,  we  think,  altogether  the  most  valuable  in  the  work;  though 
we  should  be  able  to  give  it  higher  commendation,  if  it  were  comprened 
from  four  hundred  pages  to  forty.  It  is  marked  by  all  the  faults  of  the 
author's  style  of  reasoning  and  writing;  excessive  dogmatism  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  hasty  inferences,  vague  statements,  looseness  of  expression, 
and  unnecessary  amplification.  But,  withal,  it  contains  some  interesting 
views,  which  we  deem  worth  prosecuting,  although  scarcely  so  well 
established  by  the  author's  arguments  as  he  seems  to  consider  then. 
By  the  term  ''  venous  congestion,"  Dr.  Paine  implies  *^  a  morbid  fullness 
of  the  veins,  arising  from  disease  of  their  parietes ;  having  no  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  arteries,  and  being  wholly  different  from  that  fullness 
of  the  veins  which  is  consequent  upon  a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  arteries  under  various  influences.  Nor  do  we 
recognize,  in  the  last,  as  appertaining  to  this  affection,  that  turgesceoce 
of  the  veins  which  is  produced  by  obstructing  causes."  To  estalrfish  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  as  a  primary  morbid  alteration,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  essay ;  and  we  think  that  the  author  is  quite  right  in 
asserting  that,  iu  many  instances,  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  the 
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ioD  of  the  blood  in  them  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary 
I,  and  that  they  are  due  to  some  change  in  the  veins  themBeWes. 
e  further  disposed  to  admit  the  probability  that  this  change  is  of 
immatory  character,  though  we  cannot  perceive  any  distinct  proof 
But  we  must  protest  against  such  a  system  of  dogmatising  as 
lich  induces  Dr.  Paine  to  declare  that,  because  all  cases  of  venous 
:ence  cannot  be  explained  by  obstruction  of  the  trunks  or  stagna- 
L  the  lungs,  these  causes  never  operate ;  for  this  in  fact  is  his 
!  position.  He  refers  to  Goodwin,  Bichat,  Andral,  Louis,  Kellie, 
ais,  and  others,  as  having  ''clearly  shown,  either  by  experiment 
matomical  facts,  that  no  pulmonary  or  thoracic  affection  can  con- 

an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  head."  (p.  249.) 
et  it  be  remarked  that  in  this  sentence  he  states  the  impossibility 

occurrence ;  and  yet  in  the  next,  which  he  quotes  from  Broussais 
x>rt  of  his  assertion,  the  rarity  of  it  is  alone  intimated.  ''  He  re- 
1  that  the  difficulty  of  the  disgorgement  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
If  seldom  produces  cerebral  symptoms."  In  the  next  page  we  are 
at  '*  if  in  dyspncea  the  face  be  sometimes  injected,  or  the  jugulars 
it  arises  frum  compression  of  the  superficial  veins  by  the  respira- 
uscles,  or,  in  the  former  case,  a  determination  of  blood  upon  the 

I  system."  Will  this  explanation  account  for  that  reflux  of  blood 
rery  contraction  of  the  heart,  which  causes  the  venous  pulse  so 
observed  in  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 

is  permitted  by  the  ''  safety-valve  function  "  of  the  valves  on  the 
ide  of  the  heart,  when  its  cavities  are  over-distended  ?  One  would 
too,  that  Dr.  Paine  had  never  seen  a  case  of  asphyxia,  in  which 
ngestion  of  the  cerebral  veins,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  face,  liver, 
DCS,  and  general  surface,  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  evidently 
ds  upon  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
line  will  not,  we  apprehend,  feel  highly  flattered  by  our  comparing 
Kle  of  philosophising  to  that  of  Magendie ;  and  yet,  opposite  as 
eir  results,  they  are  attained  by  processes  essentially  the  same  ; 
logmatically  condemning  the  theories  of  others,  professing  to  ab- 

II  theory,  and  yet  building  up  hypotheses  of  his  own  still  more  un- 
than  those  which  he  endeavours  to  overthrow.  We  will  take  just 
tore  example :  *'  In  obliterations  of  the  jugular  veins,  or  of  the 
ava  descendens,  there  may  take  place  preternatural  accumulations 
3d  in  the  cerebral  veins.  But  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  ever 
ittended  by  any  of  the  phenomena  of  congestion,  or  of  extravasa- 
if  blood  or  serum,  or  by  any  interruption  of  the  cerebral  functions." 
2.)  Surely  hanging^  whether  judicial  or  suicidal,  is  not  so  rare  an 
■ence  in  America,  that  Dr.  Paine  has  never  witnessed  its  post- 
m  phenomena ;  but  if  he  is  sceptical  as  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
al  functions  which  is  stated  on  very  credible  authority  to  result 
Jie  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  in  the  neck,  he  has  only 
ice  a  ligature  on  any  one  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  compress 
igttlars  without  interrupting  respiration,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
1  be  very  soon  desirous  of  loosening  it. 

ring  established,  in  his  own  opinion,  that  *'  venous  congestion  is  in 
.pect  mechanically  determined  by  a  remora  of  blood,"  he  proceeds 
iWy  and  we  think  with  more  success,  that  a  mere  passive  relaxation 
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of  their  parietes  will  not  produce  it;  and  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  some  morbid  condition  of  the  trunks  themselves.     This  he  regards  as 
of  an  inflammatory  nature ;  producing  varicose  enlargements  when  local 
and  chronic,  and  giving  rise  to  "  congestive  fevers,"  of  which  the  cholera 
asphyxia  is  one  form,  when  general  and  acute.     A  considerable  body  of 
evidence,  from  symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  and  the  effects  of 
treatment,  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view ;  and  we  are  dis« 
posed  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  although 
not  in  all  the  exclusiveness  in  which  it  is  urged  by  its  author.    We  may 
remark  that  that  kind  of  permanent  congestion,  or  varicose  condition  of 
the  veins  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  frequently  produces  well- 
marked  changes  in  its  external  aspect,  is  unquestionably  of  inflammatory 
origin.     Dr.  Paine  speaks  highly  of  the  effect  of  free  venesection  in  tlie 
early  stage  of  such  forms  of  typhus  as  would  otherwise  soon  require  lar^ 
quantities  of  stimulants  to  prevent  fatal  depression.     In  an  appendix  to 
this  essay,  the  author  attributes  death  by  cold  to  his  form  of  venous  con- 
gestion, of  which  he  considers  that  agent  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
exciting  causes.     We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  he  does  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  congestion  of  the  internal  veins,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  those  nearer  the  surface,  and  which,  although 
remotely  dependent  upon  the  vital  contractility  of  the  superficial  veins, 
is  immediately  brought  about  by  a  physical  cause.     May  it  not  be  that 
this  mechanical  distension  is  itself  an  exciting  cause  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  parietes  of  the  veins,  to  which  Dr.  Paine  restricts  the  term  con- 
gestion ? 

The  next  essay,  **  On  the  comparative  Merits  of  the  Hippocratic  and 
Anatomical  Schools  of  Medicine,"  contains  many  sound  remarks  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretensions  of  the  modern  French  school  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  the  necessity  of  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
in  the  living  state  for  the  success  of  medical  practice.  Having  on  seve- 
ral occasions  expressed  our  opinion  strongly  on  this  point,  both  in  its  prac- 
tical and  abstract  bearings,^  we  shall  not  now  go  over  the  ground  again 
with  Dr.  Paine ;  but  we  may  remark  that  he  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficiently  discriminate  between  the  science  and  art  of  medicine— 
pathology  and  practice.  Hence,  if  a  certain  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  is 
useless  as  regards  the  latter,  he  neglects  its  application  to  the  former; 
forgetting  that  the  more  perfect  the  science  is  made  the  more  sure  mnst 
the  art  ultimately  become.  He  seems  to  forget,  also,  how  much  the  ob- 
servation of  phenomena  during  life  has  been  guided  by  the  knowledge 
derived  from  post-mortem  examination,  and  how  frequently  the  value 
of  a  particular  sign  would  be  lost,  if  it  were  not  connected  in  the  mind 
of  the  practitioner  with  a  coincident  morbid  state,  ascertained  by  post* 
mortem  examination  of  similar  cases  to  be  probably  existing.  How  else, 
for  example,  should  we  have  learned  that  the  occurrence  of  deliriom  in 
acute  rheumatism  is  an  almost  certain  indication  of  incipient  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  that  remedies  must  be  promptly  applied  to  the  chest  in- 
stead of  to  the  head  ?  Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  think  of  many  simi- 
lar instances  for  themselves.  It  is  an  old  observation,  Uiat  we  do  not 
know  the  value  of  a  blessing  until  we  have  lost  it ;  and  we  would  say, 
in  like  manner,  that  we  could  scarcely  tell  how  much  of  our  knowledge 

*  For  the  latter,  see  e8|>eciBlly  vol.  VI.,  p.  108. 
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of  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  living  state  is  really  due  to  post-mor- 
tem aDatomical  researches,  unless  we  were  entirely  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance we  have  derived  from  that  source. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  severe  review  of  the  writings  of  Louis,  in 
which  Dr.  P.  points  out  certain  alleged  fallacies  of  his  method  of  general- 
ising, and  exposes  his  hasty  condemnation  of  previous  observers.  It  may  be 
tiM)ught  a  little  strange  that  Dr.  Paine  should  see  these  faults  so  glaringly 
in  another,  but  should  be  so  utterly  unconscious  of  them  in  himself;  but, 
alas!  for  human  nature, such  a  self-delusion  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  consider  this  review  as  strongly  marked  as  any  of  Dr.  Paine's  writ- 
lags  by  his  peculiar  exclusiveness ;  for,  not  being  able  to  allow  to 
M.  Louis*s  system  of  observation  all  the  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
fcr  it,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  not  only  useless  but  strongly  injurious; 
and  he  does  not  give  him  by  any  means  sufiBcient  credit  for  the  mass  of 
valuable  materials  which  he  has  collected  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can 
use  them  aright,  or  for  the  numerous  and  admirable  results,  pathological 
and  practical,  which  have  flowed  from  the  use  of  his  method  by  himself 
and  followers. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Dr.  Paine,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  it 
has  been  our  misfortune  to  differ  so  materially  from  him  in  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  opinions.  We  doubt  not  that  none  but  the  most  laud* 
able  motives  could  have  induced  him  to  bestow  so  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense on  the  propagation  of  these  opinions,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  the  frequent  and  respectful  appeals  which  he  makes  to  our  senti- 
ments ;  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  want  of  adaptation  between 
the  greater  part  of  his  volumes  and  the  present  state  of  medical  science, 
and  to  the  frequency  of  the  rash  assumptions  which  prevent  us  from 
attaching  weight  to  his  judgment.  Learning,  zeal,  and  industry  they 
certainly  evince,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  find  these  qualities  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  and  who  can  spare  time  to  discuss  fifteen  hundred  full 
octavo  pages,  had  better  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  other  merits  of 
the  work,  without  being  influenced  by  our  award. 


Art.  VL 

Lectures  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes, 
By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  m.d.,  &c.  Vol.  IL  Part  L  On  the  Mucous 
Membranes, — London,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  541. 

In  noticing  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  a  former  Number  (vol.  IV. 
p.  31,)  we  entered  at  some  length  into  the  pathology  of  the  serous 
membranes,  reserving  the  consideration  of  a  portion  of  the  volume  in 
which  some  other  subjects  were  treated  of  until  the  remaining  lectures 
should  come  before  us.  The  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  however, 
although  it  has  by  no  means  lessened  the  value  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  lectures,  has  yet  taken  away  from  its  novelty ;  and  as  most 
of  oar  readers  have  probably  become  acquainted  from  various  sources 
-with  the  substance  of  Dr.  Hodgkin*s  views  upon  the  nature  and  general 
characters  of  malignant  disease,  we  shall  at  once  pass  on  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  lecture,   the  thirteenth   of  the  series,   is  on   the  general 
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anatomy  of  mucous  membranes,  and  professes  to  give  a  general  view  of 
their  structure  and  analogies.     Tlie  relation  of  this  tissue  to  the  cata- 
neous  system  is  pointed  out,  and  the  opinions  of  various  authors  as  to 
this  point  brought  forward.     Bichat's  division  of  the  mucous  system  into 
gastro-pulmonary  and  genito-urinary  is  then  adverted  to,  and  a  third 
section,  which  may  be  termed  the  mammary,  consisting  of  that  portioa 
which  lines  the  lactiferous  tubes  and  ducts,  constituted.    This  leads  to  t 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  membranes  from  the 
skin,  which  is  shown  from  the  phenomena  of  progressive  development  to 
be  untenable.     In  his  observations  upon  the  structure  of  mucous  mem« 
branes,  we  notice  that  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  more  inclined  to  admit  the 
globular  theory  of  elementary  texture  in  the  case  of  these  membranei 
than  he  is  in  the  case  of  the  serous  membranes.     He  adds,  however, 
that  neither  Mr.  Lister  nor  himself  have  been  able  to  detect  in  the 
mucous  membranes  that  distinctly  fibrous  texture  which  belongs  to  some 
at  least  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  considers  their  structure  to  be  of 
a  more  amorphous  character,    (p.  14.)     In  alluding  to  the  varying  ex* 
tent  of  these  membranes,  and  to  the  alternate  states  of  diatension  and 
contraction  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Dr.  Hodgkin  takes  occasion  to 
remark  that  many  of  their  movements  are  effected  '*  by  a  layer,  in  moit 
cases  double,  of  contractile  fibres,  generally  considered  as  muscnlar, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
stituting  a  true  panniculus  carnosus.*'     He  infers,  however,  from  the 
difference  found  to  exist  between  these  fibres  and  those  of  true  muscle 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  from  a  dissimilarity  of  their 
chemical  composition,  that  they  form  a  distinct  animal  tissue.    Tbeie 
are  not  the  only  motions  which  the  mucous  membranes  undergo,  since 
by  the  aid  of  powerful  lenses  ciliary  movements  have  been  ob^rved  oo 
the  free  surface  of  several  of  these  membranes,  which  it  is  probable  ei- 
ercise  an  important  part  in  some  of  the  functions  performed  by  them, 
(p.  15.) 

The  observations  which  follow  on  the  pathology  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes embrace  their  congenital  or  acquired  deficiency  and  excess;  par 
tial  acquired  redundancy  forming  polypus;  varieties  in  their  secretion 
the  effects  of  inflammation  ;  and  other  subjects  to  which  we  shall  takeoc 
casion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  upon  the  succeeding  lectures 

The  mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  with  the  ter 
minations  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  form  the  subjects  of  lectures  xiv.  and  xf 
A  good  account  of  the  morbid  changes  observed  in  the  pulmonary  mu 
cous  membrane  generally  is  given,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  contains 
anything  with  which  the  writings  and  descriptions  of  preceding  autbon 
have  not  already  made  us  acquainted.  Dr.  Hodgkin  examines  first  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea ;  secondly, 
that  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  their  ramifict- 
tion ;  thirdly,  the  bronchial  cells  or  terminations  of  the  tubes  in  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  The  changes  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  re* 
spectively,  differ  but  little  if  it  all,  and  might  have  been  classed  together 
with  advantage  as  far  as  regards  the  descriptive  details.  For  the  most 
part  they  may  be  resolved  into  the  effects  of  inflammation  variousij 
modified,  the  plastic  form  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
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aes,  which  when  seated  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  constitutes  croup. 
i  ordinary  form,  that  in  which  the  matter  effused  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
nbrane  does  not  partake  of  the  characters  of  coagulable  lymph,  varies 
ch  in  degree  as  well  as  in  extent,  and  may  present  simply  a  congested 
e  of  the  capillaries  or  be  attended  with  more  or  less  thickening, 
lening,  abrasion,  or  ulceration ;  the  secretions  at  the  same  time  under- 
Qg  every  gradation  of  change  from  simple  mucus  to  purulent  or  at 
It  puriform  matter  with  or  without  admixture  with  the  red  particles, 
iim,  or  other  constituents  of  the  blood.  The  great  difference  in  a 
ictical  point  of  view  and  in  the  physiological  effects  produced  arises 
m  the  situation  of  the  parts  affected.  The  larynx  and  trachea  occupying 
upper  portion  and  entrance  of  the  air-passages  when  seriously  involved 
ist  necessarily  present  symptoms  of  very  threatening  aspect.  This  arises 
:  only  from  the  danger  of  immediate  suffocation  from  partial  or  com- 
te  closure  of  the  tube,  but  also  from  the  secondary  effects  on  the  brain, 
this  respect  therefore  diseases  of  very  different  character  are  found 
present  similar  symptoms,  as  for  instance,  inflammatory  oedema  of  the 
iltii  and  croup.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin 
tly  observes,  to  form  the  diagnosis  between  these  two  affections  during 
!,  as  the  measures  which  would  be  applicable  in  the  former  case,  and 
m  indeed  absolutely  essential  to  save  the  life  of  the  patients  would  be 
the  latter  if  not  injurious  certainly  of  little  avail.  It  is  the  submucous 
lular  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  oedema  laryngis,  the 
ecus  membrane  itself  being  usually  little  if  at  all  altered.  This 
n  of  disease  is  commonly  found  to  occur  in  syphilitic  patients  who 
e  taken  cold  while  under  the  influence  of  ptyalism,  and  we  recollect 
aessiog  a  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  ensued  from  the  operation  of 
:h€Otomy  being  declined  by  the  surgeon  called  in  consultation,  on  the 
lumption  of  the  trachea  bemg  implicated  in  the  disease. 
n  detailing  the  morbid  alterations  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
bor  alludes  to  the  dilatation  of  the  tubes  first  pointed  out  by  Laennec. 
lee  forms  of  this  affection  are  distinguished  by  Andral:  the  first,  that 
f  hich  certain  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi,  instead  of  becoming 
dually  smaller,  nearly  equal  in  size  the  tubes  from  which  they  arise; 
second,  where  there  is  an  absolute  dilatation  in  one  or  more  tubes, 
ning  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac^  often  of  considerable  size,  which  has  been 
ipared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  the  third,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
troate  dilatations  and  contractions,  somewhat  resembling,  as  Laennec 
tea,  the  appearance  of  the  podded  fronds  of  ihefucus  vesiculosus.  In 
first  form  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dilated  tubes  is  often  of  a  livid 
oar,  sometimes  softer  than  natural,  and  occasionally  ulcerated:  some- 
esy  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  observes,  of  extreme  tenuity;  in  other  cases, 
re  b  sensible  thickening,  with  cartilaginous  hardness  of  the  affected 
em.  Where  the  dilated  tubes  are  numerous,  the  surrounding  pulmo- 
j  tissue  becomes  consolidated ;  and  M.  Louis  has  observed  that  in 
Q  cases,  when  the  consolidation  is  extensive,  a  dull  sound  is  occa- 
led  on  percussion  over  the  affected  part.  In  the  second  form,  which 
■Id  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  children,  the  dilated  tubes  are  more 
lunonly  found  to  contain  fetid  mucus  and  pus ;  whence  the  affected 
wiy  when  cut  into,  presents  the  appearance  of  containing  numerous 
ill  abscesses.    The  third  form  is  the  most  rare,  and  like  the  second 
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is  also  usually  found  in  the  lungs  of  children,  the  cavities  being,  in  like 
manner,  filled  with  muco-purulcnt  matter,  and  presenting  similar  cha- 
racters when  the  lung  is  cut  open.  Among  the  causes  assigned  are  the 
occurrence  of  paroxysms  of  cough,  as  in  hooping  cough,  and  viscidity 
of  the  bronchial  secretion,  leading  to  its  accumulation  in  certain  tubes  or 
portions  of  tubes.  The  former,  it  is  thought,  is  most  likely  to  be  coo- 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  first  form  of  dilatation ;  the  latter  in 
giving  rise  to  the  second  and  third  forms.  In  reference  to  the  distin- 
guishing of  these  dilatations.  Dr.  Hodgkin  observes: 

"  Although  there  is  little  dan^rer  of  mistaking  dilated  bronchial  tabes  in  tk 
dead  subject,  when  the  examination  is  made  in  the  mode  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  by  laying  them  open  from  the  principal  branches,  yet,  when  we  coiae 
upon  tiiem  by  sections  loto  the  substance  of  the  lung,  they  may  be  mistakes 
for  abscess  in  the  lung,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  or  for  an  excavation  prodoced 
by  the  softening  and  expectoration  of  a  tubercle,  to  which  the  resemblance  is 
particularly  close,  when  the  dilated  tube  and  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tex- 
ture have  become  indurated.  If  the  section  be  made  near  to  the  spot  at  whiek 
several  dilated  bronchial  tubes  unite,  the  appearance  which  they  present  is  al- 
most precisely  that  which  is  seen  on  the  section  of  a  multilocular  tubercnlou 
cavity  ;  yet,  even  in  these  cases,  error  may  be  avoided,  by  tracing  the  tubes  ti 
a  short  distance  after  the  section  has  been  made."  (p.  62.) 

Various  forms  of  bronchitis  and  catarrh  result  from  the  pathological 
states  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretion.  A  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  the  secretion  gives  rise  to  that  form  of  bronchial  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Laennec  under  the  term  catarrhe  sec.  An  increase  of  the  se- 
cretion, with  more  or  less  change  of  properties,  characterizes  the  acote 
mucous  catarrh,  the  chronic  mucous  catarrh,  the  pituitous  catarrh,  and 
their  varieties,  of  the  same  author.  Dr.  Hodgkin  believes  **  that  a  verj 
general  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  snt- 
ficientto  produce  almost  universal  mucous  rattle,  and  a  corresponding  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  imminently  threatening  or  even  causing  death,  maybe 
occasioned  by  an  irritating  cause,  the  direct  application  of  which  may  be 
very  partial."  (p.  64.)  The  cases  to  which  he  refers,  however,  scarcely 
admit  of  explanation  upon  this  principle ;  and  we  should  be  more  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  examples  of  some  general  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  we  often  witness  in  cold,  damp  situations,  superven- 
ing upon  the  more  local  and  limited  disease,  than  as  directly  taking  their 
rise  from  that  source.  The  nature  of  the  secretion  effused  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  embraces  every  shade,  from  the 
natural  transparent  mucus  up  to  muco-purulent  and  puriform  matter;  it 
is  also  frequently  complicated  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  the  vesseb 
of  the  membrane  may  pour  out  blood  itself  in  large  quantities.  Like  tbe 
mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  bronchial  membrane  is,  in 
like  manner,  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  plastic  form  of  secretion.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  mentions  a  case ;  and  several  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  older 
writers,  to  whom,  however,  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  was  apparently 
unknown. 

In  inflammation  the  membrane  is  found  variously  altered,  asaalWvas* 
cular  and  injected,  and  presenting  different  shades  and  degrees  of  red- 
ness ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  bright  and  deep  scarlet,  at  other  times  purple 
brown,  or  livid.  The  livid  tint  is  probably  most  usual  in  the  chronic  fonns 
of  bronchitis ;  but  in  these,  especially  when  there  is  a  free  and  passive 
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secretion,  the  membrane  is  not  unfrequently  pale  throughout.  Dr. 
Hastings  states,  that  in  the  bronchitis  supervening  upon  measles,  he  has 
found  the  mucous  membrane  red  in  patches  which  approach  nearly  to 
the  shape  of  a  crescent.  He  has  also  observed  ulcers  in  those  dying  of 
▼arioia,  similar  in  size  to  the  pustules  on  the  skin.  According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  ulceration  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  unless  in 
connexion  with  tubercles,  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  in  which  statement  he 
b  borne  out  by  Laennec.  According  to  M.  Louis  and  Dr.  Stokes,  how- 
ever, ulcers  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  bronchial  membrane; 
and,  in  many  of  Dr.  Hastings's  cases  of  the  chronic  form  of  bronchitis, 
small  ulcers  and  superficial  ulcerations  were  observed,  the  membrane 
being  at  the  same  time  variously  congested  and  sometimes  thickened. 

The  third  portion  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  that  lining 
the  air-cells,  will  require  a  rather  more  extended  notice.  The  following 
method,  for  which  the  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  late 
Dr.  Babing^on,  is  recommended  as  well  calculated  to  show  the  ultimate 
iiuni6cations  and  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

"  A  collapsed  portion  of  a  healthy  lung  should  be  taken,  having  as  small  an 
incised  snrface  as  possible ;  and,  on  this  account,  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  lun^  of 
an  inferior  animalanswers  remarkably  well.  This  portion  of  lung  shoiUd  then 
be  injected,  from  the  bronchial  tube,  with  the  white  of  egg,  in  sufficient  quan- 

2  to  distend  it,  and  render  its  pleural  surface  smooth.  The  bronchial  tube 
the  incised  surface  are  then  to  be  secured  by  ligature,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  firmly  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  By  the  same 
irrocesa  the  cellular  membrane  is  so  much  softened  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  structure  of  the  lung  without  injuring  the  albumen,  which  has 
taken  the  impression  of  the  cavities  into  which  it  was  injected.  In  this  way  we 
may  discover  that  nearly  all  the  bronchial  ramifications  lose  their  fine  tubular 
form,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  particular  degree  of  minute  subdivision  ;  and 
that,  beyond  this  point,  the  injected  albumen  is  infiltrated  through  a  spongy 
texture,  so  minute  that  not  only  its  precise  form  cannot  be  made  out,  but  its 
white  colour  is  lost  and  converted  into  a  gray,  from  its  intermixture  with  the 
•tnictare  forming  the  minute  cavities  in  whicn  it  is  situated."  (pp.  79-80.) 

Two  opinions  have  been  advanced,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  respect- 
ing the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  one,  that  there  is  a  free 
communication  between  the  air-cells  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs; 
the  other,  that  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  are  individually 
unconnected  with  each  other,  or  with  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tex- 
ture. It  would  seem  from  the  above  method  of  examination,  as  well  as 
firom  others,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  that  there  is  a  communication 
existing  among  the  air-cells,  but  that  this  communication  is  not  indefi- 
nitely extended  throughout  the  whole  pulmonary  tissue. 

In  relation  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  this,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  air-cells,  the  question  as  to  the  serous  or  mucous  character  of  the 
tissue  is  considered.  Unquestionably  there  are  some  points  of  difiference 
between  the  pulpy  villous  surface  of  the  better-defined  forms  of  mucous 
membrane  and  the  attenuated  texture  of  this  portion  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  The  transition,  however,  is  gradual,  and  its  appearance  ana- 
logous to  what  is  observed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  in  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  tympanum,  while  some  of  the  characters  of  the  serous 
membrane  are  wanting.    The  spongy  tissue  in  which  the  minute  rami- 
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fications  of  the  bronchi  terminate  is  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane. 

Passing  over  various  irregularities  of  development  and  arrangeiMDt, 
we  come  to  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  or  pulmonary  emphysema.  The 
causes  of  this  affection,  which  has  of  late  been  so  ably  illustrated  by 
MM.  Louis  and  Lombard,  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  produc- 
tive of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  One  curious  peculiarity  atten- 
dant upon  this  disease,  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  drawing  attention, 
as  having  escaped  the  notice  of  many  acute  observers,  is  that,  althougii 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  as  Laennec  remarks,  in  those  suffering  undet 
this  form  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  organic  changes  in  the  stracture  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  yentricle,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  liability  to  inflammation  of 
the  pulmonary  organs.  Dr.  Hodgkin  follows  Dr.  Addison  in  regarding 
all  forms  of  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungi, 
as  having  their  seat  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view  are,  the  existence  of  the  rattle,  the  chiDgci 
taking  place  in  the  expectorated  matter  when  the  complaint  terminatei 
in  resolution,  and  some  phenomena  occurring  in  connexion  with  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy,  as  it  is  termed,  or  tlie  effusion  of  blood  into  the  air-cells. 
These  characters,  it  is  inferred,  necessarily  derive  their  origin  from  the 
bronchial  membrane  and  its  secretions  being  implicated — a  condasion 
which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny ;  but  we  cannot  see  thil 
the  fact  of  this  tissue  partaking  in  the  morbid  action  by  any  means  ex- 
cludes the  surrounding  cellular  texture  from  being  itself  the  main  or  pri- 
mary seat  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  leading  appearances  recognized  as  deririnf 
their  origin  from  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  structure  are  those  desig- 
nated as  engorgement,  red  hepatization  and  gray  hepatization,  and  that 
these  are  usually  considered  as  indicating  different  stages  of  the  same  pro- 
cess ;  the  engorgement  making  the  first  stage,  and  the  red  and 'gray  hepa- 
tization the  successive  and  more  advanced  steps  of  the  morbid  action,  in 
inducing  disorganization  of  the  texture  of  the  lung.  Dr.  Hodgkin  is 
disposed  to  take  a  different  view  of  these  appearances,  and  regards  some 
of  them,  at  least,  as  being  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  a  dife* 
rence  in  the  process  of  inflammation  itself.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  condensed  account  of  his  opinions  upon  this  subject,  as  they  involfe 
considerations  of  some  importance  as  well  on  practical  as  on  theoretical 
grounds.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  treating  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  in  examining  the  lesions  of  the  lining  membrane  of  tiM 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  two  forms  or  modes  of  inflanma* 
tion  have  been  recognized,  in  the  one  of  which  there  is  secretion  or  effu- 
sion of  fibrinous  layers  susceptible  of  organization,  and  assuming  a  mem- 
branous character,  in  the  other  the  product  chiefly  consists  of  serow  (Hf 
watery  fluids  occasionally  holding  minute  particles  in  suspension,  wbic^» 
however,  show  no  disposition  to  cohere  together  or  become  organind* 
To  the  first  of  these  the  term  plastic  inflammation  is  applied,  to  the  se- 
cond that  of  non-plastic,  or  inflammation  without  plastic  effusioii.  1* 
the  plastic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  most  unequivocal  i^ 
cimens  of  which  are  met  with  in  children,  the  effused  lym[4i  it  alflrast  m* 
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riably  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  substance  of 
t  lung  loses  its  spongy  texture  and  becomes  perfectly  solid,  and,  in- 
«d  of  its  usual  light  red  or  grayish  colour,  generally  assumes  a  dull 
t  deepish  red,  very  much  resembling  that  of  a  tolerably  healthy  liver. 
in  slices,  carefully  washed  in  water,  although  they  may  lose  some  of 
sir  colouring  matter,  do  not  allow  of  the  deposit  being  washed  out, 
d,  consequently,  do  not  recover  their  cellular  structure,  (p.  94.) 
•  Hodgkin  thinks  that  he  is  borne  out  in  considering  this  red  hepa- 
itioQ  as  the  product  of  the  plastic  form  of  inflammation  by  a  case  in 
ich  it  was  combined  with  plastic  effusion  in  the  bronchial  tubes  lead- 
;  to  the  aflfected  portions  of  lung,  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  tra- 
m>  in  well-marked  croup.  This  alteration  is  most  usually  seen  in  the  lobu- 

£neumonia  of  children,  but  is  sometimes  also  met  with  in  adults,  both 
e  lobular  form,  and  more  diffused  through  the  lung.  The  author  is 
typinion  that  the  puckering  or  contracted  appearance,  not  unfrequently 
lenred  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  is  occasionally  owing  to  the  loss  of 
MteDce,  contraction,  and  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  should 
[ow  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  *'  On  cutting  into  the  sub- 
oce  of  the  lung,*'  he  observes,  **  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  interior, 
which  the  superficial  appearance  depends,  we  do  not  always  discover 
ler  the  partially  obliterated  remains  of  a  tuberculous  cavity,  or  any 
ler  indication  of  the  preexistence  of  tubercular  disease,  but,  on  the 
itrary,  a  portion  of  lung  remarkable  for  its  induration  and  solidity, 
i  want  of  cellular  character.  It  is  densest  at  the  centre,  whilst  its  ill- 
ined  circumference  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  healthy 
icture."  (p.  97.)  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  Laennec  had 
He  to  the  conclusion  that  the  puckered  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
1  lang  in  question  depends  upon  the  gradual  obliteration  of  cavities 
in  which  tuberculous  matter  had  been  removed,  and  the  contraction 
I  drawing  together  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  ;  and  cases  are  not  want- 
to  bear  out  his  conclusion.  The  general  fact  that  these  peculiar  ap- 
inmces  are  usually  found  at  some  portion  of  the  superior  lobes  of  either 
ig,  that  is,  in  the  parts  most  liable  to  tubercular  deposition,  and  less 
{uently  the  seat  of  inflammation,  is  also  opposed  to  the  opinion  put 
iraid  by  Dr.  Hodgkin ;  still,  we  confess,  we  are  more  disposed  to 
»pt  his  view  of  the  case  than  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
nhe  ^ay  or  light-coloured  consolidation  of  the  lung  (gray  hepatization, 
it  it  termed)  is  considered  to  be  the  product  of  the  non-plastic  form 
nflammation,  by  no  means  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  red  hepatization, 
exhibiting  the  same  pale  colour  from  the  very  commencement :  Dr. 
dg^in  is  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  first,  because  the  duration  of 
My  which,  upon  inspection,  have  proved  to  belong  to  this  form  of 
sttmoniay  has  been  too  short  to  admit  of  the  probability  of  a  transition 
n  the  red  to  the  gray  having  taken  place ;  secondly,  that  while  in 
most  plastic  form  of  inflammation  the  bulk  of  the  lung  is  but  little 
iredy  in  this  form  there  is  often  great  distension  of  the  pulmonary  tex- 
f,  **  On  making  a  section  through  the  affected  portion,  the  incised 
fkce  is  of  a  dead  soiled  white  colour,  mottled  with  black  pulmonary 
Iter,  with  a  few  scattered  spots  of  a  reddish  colour,  generally  small 
irregalar.  These  red  spots  are  produced  by  the  section  of  blood- 
lelSy  or  by  small  portions  of  lung  still  containing  red  blopd.     Slight 
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pressure  causes  a  whitish  opaque  cream-like  fluid  to  exude  from  every 
part  of  the  incised  surface."  (p.  99.)  A  thin  slice  of  lung  affected  with 
this  form  of  inflammation,  if  carefully  washed,  without  breaking  down 
the  texture  of  the  part,  may  have  the  product  of  the  inflammation  so 
completely  removed  as  to  show  the  natural  and  healthy  character  of  tbe 
lung.  When  this  form  of  pneumonia  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  lung  it  generally  proves  fatal ;  when  of  less  extent,  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  it  is  thought,  becomes  broken  down,  giving  rise  to  a  cavity  much 
resembling  those  produced  by  the  softening  of  tuberculous  matter,  and 
by  its  subsequent  contraction,  sometimes  occasioning  a  puckered  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  subsequently  stated  that  every 
intermediate  gradation  between  these  two  forms  may  exist.  The  more 
exquisitely-marked  states  are  the  most  fatal ;  the  intermediate  varieties 
more  readily  admit  of  a  favorable  termination,  the  deflciency  m  plas- 
ticity, and  consequent  inferior  tendency  of  the  product  of  inflammatioo 
to  adhere  to  the  parts  producing  it,  favouring  its  expectoration,  and  pro- 
tecting the  air-cells  from  obliteration  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
the  distension  is  less  and  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  not  affected  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  extreme  cases  of  the  non-plastic  effusion,  (pp.  98-lOS.] 

In  addition,  however,  to  engorgement  and  the  two  forms  of  hepatixatkn, 
with  their  complications  and  intermediate  states,  there  have  been  enn- 
merated  among  the  products  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  teitore 
abscess  of  the  lung,  gangrene,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  cedema  of  the 
lung.  The  flrst  of  these  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  probably  taka 
place  only  in  the  midst  of  portions  of  lung  in  which  the  air-cells  bafe 
become  obliterated  and  the  texture  consolidated  by  previous  inflamma- 
tion. The  pus  so  formed  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  neither  very  co- 
pious nor  very  pure;  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  see  more  than  a  drachm 
collected  in  a  cavity  of  this  description.  The  expectoration  of  purnfent 
matter  in  considerable  quantity,  which  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  no* 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  result  of  a  communication  established 
between  the  pleura  and  the  air-tubes  in  cases  of  empyema.  Other  sources 
of  error  are  the  muco-purulent  collections  found  in  dilated  bronchial 
tubes  ;  partial  and  limited  empyema  of  an  interlobular  fissure,  the  mat- 
ter being  confined  by  adhesions  towards  the  edge  of  the  fissure ;  tuber* 
culous  cavities  containing  puriform  secretion,  and  cavities  formed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  lung  under  the  non-plastic  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, (p.  110.)  The  remarks  on  gangrene  of  the  lung  present  nothing 
requiring  our  attention  here,  unless  it  be  an  allusion  to  its  frequent  oc- 
currence among  the  insane,  as  observed  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Ghent 
We  know  not  that  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  elsewhere,  but  we 
may  remark  that  one  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  this  state  which 
has  come  under  our  notice  was  in  a  man  affected  with  delirium  tremens. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
lungs,  though  usually  resulting  from  a  congested  state  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion. A  good  account  is  given  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  we  may  observe  that  it  is  one  which  requires  closer  investi- 
gation than  it  has  hitherto  met  with  todeterminethesoorceof  the  effused 
Moody  and  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  it.    Tint  the  bk)od 
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arely  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  of  any  size,  is  now  gene- 
ally  admitted ;  in  which  respect  a  striking  analogy  is  established  with 
lemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  generally.  To  this 
jrcumstance  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  when  considering  this 
lart  of  the  subject,  at  present  we  must  be  content  with  quoting  the  fol- 
owing  remark  of  the  author  :  ''  I  must  not  omit  to  state,"  he  observes, 
*  that  since  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  lung,  which  I  have  just  de- 
cribed  as  connected  with  heemoptysis  (small  ecchymosed  spots  scattered 
hroughout  the  substance  of  the  lungs)  first  arrested  my  attention,  the 
ixamination  of  one  or  more  recent  cases,  and  the  observations  of  my 
fiend,  A.  Tweedie,  have  induced  me  to  feel  disposed  to  unite  with  him 
D  doubting  whether  the  spotted  appearance  of  the  lung  has  not  been  the 
wnsequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  heemoptysis ;  seeing  that  it 
nay  be  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  down  the  air-tube 
nto  the  lungs,  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction."  (p.  124.) 

In  section  xvi..  Dr.  Hodgkin  treats  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
prefacing  his  account  by  some  general  remarks  on  tuberculous  matter, 
U  chemical  analysis,  the  variations  in  form  and  character  which  it  as- 
lames,  its  nature  and  origin,  connexion  with  inflammation,  &c.  A  pretty 
^all  account  of  tubercle,  as  it  appears  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  is  given 
ander  the  several  heads  of  miliary  tubercles  ;  crude  tubercles ;  cavities 
produced  by  the  expectoration  of  softened  tubercles,  a  remarkable  but 
frequent  form  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hitherto  distinctly  pointed  out ;  tubercles  combined 
vith  a  peculiar  form  of  emphysema  of  the  lung ;  tubercular  infiltration  ; 
the  stages  of  crudity,  and  softening  of  infiltrated  tuberculous  matter ;  tu- 
berculous deposits,  succeeding  to  pulmonary  inflammation ;  and  tubercles 
irhich  do  not  undergo  the  process  of  softening.  Some  general  remarks 
upon  phthisis,  and  a  tabular  view  of  morbid  appearances  observed  in 
phthisical  subjects,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  T.  W.  King,  from  the  work  of 
If .  Louis,  are  appended.  Several  questions  of  much  interest  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  lecture ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lections  referring  to  the  undescribed  form  of  tuberculous  deposit,  and 
to  the  combination  of  tubercle  with  a  peculiar  form  of  emphysema,  we 
liave  not  discovered  anything  with  which  our  readers  are  not  already  suf- 
Bciently  familiar.  Under  the  former  of  these  heads  is  described  the  in- 
filtration of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  texture,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  even  a  small  orange,  with  a  grayish 
translucent  effusion,  which  Dr.  Hodgkin  regards  as  an  early  stage  of  tu- 
berculous matter.  Almost  at  the  circumference  of  the  mass  a  multitude 
of  small  opaque  whitish  points,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  centre  of 
miliary  tubercles  passing  into  a  state  of  crudity,  are  generally  found, 
ftDd  these  are  so  thickly  placed  together,  that,  in  whatever  direction  a  sec- 
tion is  made  through  the  indurated  portion,  it  exhibits  a  dotted  whitish 
margin,  so  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  of  chalcedony  set  in  small  pearls. 
In  the  translucent  gray  centre  a  few  small  whitish  points,  less  than  those 
which  constitute  the  margin,  may  frequently  be  observed.  When  these 
become  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  unite,  we  have  a  rounded  mass 
>f  opaque  tuberculous  matter  ;  and  ultimately,  when  they  soften,  a  tu- 
!ierculou8  cavity  of  the  same  size.  Dr.  Hodgkin  infers  from  these  ap- 
pearances an  argument  in  favour  of  the  views  of  Laennec,  and  opposed 
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to  those  of  M.  Andral,  as  to  the  primary  character  of  ibe  giaj  transliiceDt 
matter,  and  the  subsequent  conyersion  of  the  same  into  the  opaque  whitidb 
matter,  (pp.  164-6.) 

In  the  combination  of  tubercle  with  a  peculiar  form  of  emphjBemtjthe 
tuberculous  matter  is  described  as  occurring  in  smallish  irregular  frag- 
ments, many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  carity  contjuning  air  in  tke 
form  of  a  vesicle,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  tubercoltr 
excavation.  Instead  of  somewhat  thickened  paiietes  lined  by  an  imper- 
fect false  membrane  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  tubercle  mixed  with 
muco-piirulent  secretion,  the  cavities  here  spoken  of  have  very  thin  pt- 
rietes.  This  vesicular  character  of  the  cavities  constitutes  a  peculiar  form 
of  emphysema,  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  ordinary  enphysema 
depending  upon  more  or  less  general  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  and  from 
interlobular  emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

**  In  the  ca^es  now  under  coosidermtioD,  although  the  cavities  evidently  d^ 
peiid  CD  dilatation  of  some  of  the  air-ccUs,  yet  there  does  oot  seem  to  be  necei- 
sarily  any  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  neighbouring  air-cells.  The  dilatatioi 
appears  to  he  essentially  connected  with  the  deposition  of  tuberculons  matter, 
to  which  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sequel ;  since,  in  the  same  lung  in  which  tfaete 
tubercles  with  vesicles  occur,  we  may  find  numerous  other  tubercles  withool 
any  accompanying  vesicle.  The  tuberculous  matter  in  this  cavity  appean  to 
be  lodged  there  without  any  envelope ;  yet,  upon  careful  examination,  lo  tone 
instances  I  discovered  a  very  thin  and  almost  imperceptible  membrane  paniaf 
off  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  and  retaining  the  tuberculuns  matter  ia  iti 
situation.  This  membrane  appears  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  mode  in  which 
this  complication  of  emphysema  and  tubercle  b  brought  about.  It  would  seen 
that  tuberculous  matter  has  been  so  deposited  as  to  prevent  the  exit  of  ak, 
although  it  allows  its  ingress:  the  cells  placed  under  this  influence  conseqneotly 
become  dilated,  and  form  a  somewhat  irregular  cavity.  This  distension  mostof 
course,  in  degree,  compress  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  structure,  and  briof 
the  tubercular  matter  to  appear  as  if  placed  within  the  cavity ;  which,  indeed, 
eventually  becomes  the  case,  when  the  aelicate  membrane  before  mentioned  gifts 
way."  (pp.  167-8.) 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tubercle  of  the  lung,  which,  whether  in 
the  form  of  infiltration,  or  in  that  of  miliary  tubercle,  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Hodgkin  as  being  situated,  like  the  product  of  inflammation  in 
pneumonia  and  the  effused  blood  in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  within  the  air- 
cells,  we  must  allude  to  an  extraordinary  omission  of  all  reference  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Cars  well.  This  is  a  serious  oversight  in  a  work  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  as  the  effusion  of  tubercular  matter  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes  is  at  least  as  important, 
and  deserves  to  the  full  as  close  an  investigation  as  the  varieties  of  muco- 
purulent and  plastic  effusion,  or  many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
lectures  before  us.  Perhaps  the  omission  is  accounted  for  by  the  lecture 
having  been  delivered  previously  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  CarswelFs 
work,  but  surely  the  subject  might  have  been  referred  to  in  a  note. 

The  morbid  states  which  form  the  subject  of  the  seventeenth  lecture 
are  for  the  most  part,  strictly  speaking,  foreign  to  the  mucous  membranes, 
though  connected  with  the  pulmonary  organs.  They  include  the  pro- 
ducts of  disease  seated  in  the  cellular  structure  uniting  the  lobules, 
alterations  in  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  lungs,  certain  adventitioos 
productions,  accidental  injuries,  &c.     Some  of  them  would  have  found 
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a  more  appropriate  place  among  the  lesions  of  the  serous  and  sub -serous 
tissues ;  others  might  have  been  considered  under  the  beads  of  parasitic 
animals,  adventitious  structures,  and  malignant  disease,  described  in  the 
lectures  ibrming  a  part  of  the  first  volume ;  others  again  should  have  been 
leserved  as  belonging  to  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  glandular  systems. 
Contenting  ourselves  therefore  with  a  reference  to  this  lecture,  which 
contains  many  interesting  notices  and  valuable  observations  relating  to 
pulmonary  diseases,  we  pass  on  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume, 
of  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  morbid 
slates,  forms  the  subject. 

In  describing  the  alterations  of  structure  which  are  found  to  occur  in 
this  portion  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
adopts  the  following  divisions:  1,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth; 
2y  that  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  ;  3,  the  oesophagus;  4,  the  stomach  ; 
•5y  the  duodenum ;  6,  the  remainder  of  the  small  intestines ;  7,  the  ceecum 
and  colon  ;  8,  the  appendix  vermiformis;  9,  the  rectum.  The  first  six  of 
these  divisions  are  considered  in  lectures  xviii.  to  xxiii. ;  the  last  three 
are  reserved  for  a  succeeding  portion  of  the  work. 

The  aflfections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
pharynx,  present  certain  peculiarities,  arising  partly  from  exposure,  and 
partly  from  a  difference  in  anatomical  structure.  Under  this  head 
ptyalism,  aphthce,  ulceration  and  sphacelus,  certain  diseased  states  of 
the  tonsil,  pharyngeal  abscess,  &c.  are  treated  of.  The  account  given, 
however,  of  some  of  these  states  is  defective,  and  exhibits  neither  the  pre- 
cision nor  the  comprehensive  details  which,  for  the  most  part,  characterize 
other  parts  of  these  lectures.  The  blue  discoloration  of  the  gums  in 
persons  affected  with  lead-poisoning  we  find  no  allusion  to,  and  cancrum 
oris,  with  its  allied  forms  of  disease  implicating  the  mucous  membrane 
and  neighbouring  tissues,  are  dismissed  with  the  brief  remark,  that  *'  in 
children  who  have  suffered  from  acute  and  severe  disease,  inflammation 
of  the  mouth  sometimes  proceeds  to  the  production  of  sphacelus  of  all 
the  textures,  not  excepting  the  common  integuments.  This  disorg^ni- 
ation  proceeds  rapidly,  produces  a  dark  and  almost  black  colour,  and  is 

Jaickly  fatal."  (p.  228.)  Both  these  are  points  deserving  of  further 
lustration,  the  former  as  likely  to  prove  of  material  assistance  in  esta- 
blishing a  correct  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases,  the  latter  as  constituting 
ime  of  the  evils  occasionally  resulting  from  the  confinement  and  impo- 
rerisbed  diet  of  some  of  our  parochial  and  criminal  establishments.  We 
vere  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  the  course  of  his 
ULtenuve  experience  as  a  pathologist,  had  met  with  any  cases  of  abscess 
It  the  back  of  the  pharynx  similar  to  those  recently  narrated  by 
Dr.  Churchill.  No  example  of  this  kind,  however,  seems  to  have  come 
Bnder  his  notice,  though  the  following  case,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  concise  manner  in  which  it  is  detailed,  presents  considerable  analogy 
to  Dr.  Churchill's  cases: 

**  A  soldier  was  admitted  into  this  hospital  (Guy's)  who  had  passed  a  consi- 
lerable  piece  of  Unt  up  behind  the  velum  palati,  where  it  was  completely  con- 
Kaled,  being  firmly  lodged  auite  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx :  this  circum- 
itaace  was  not  discovered  till  the  body  was  inspected :  his  symptoms  had  beeo^ 
Bflammation  about  one  ear,  and  very  ievere  cephalic  and  thoracic  derangement. 
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ExtensWe  phlebitis  had  been  set  up,  affecting  not  only  the  yeins  of  the  neck,  bot 
the  sinuses  within  the  cranium.'*  (p.  245.) 

There  is  little  requiring  notice  in  the  observations  on  the  diseased  states 
of  the  oesophagus.  A  remarkable  case  of  polypus  is  quoted  from 
Dr.  Monro's  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  in  considering  the  subject  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  some  judicious  reflections  upon  the  use  of  the 
bougie  are  introduced.  The  contractile  fibrous  coat  beneath  the  mucooi 
membrane  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  notwithstanding  its  continuity 
with  the  muscular  expansions  of  the  pharynx,  as  being  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  muscular  tissue,  and  identical  in  structure  with  the  fibroii 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  generally.  He  observes,  **  that  not- 
withstanding its  fleshy  appearance,  its  fibres,  when  seen  through  the 
microscope,  present  no  trace  of  that  appearance  of  transverse  striee  which 
is  exclusively  met  with  in  confessedly  muscular  fibres;  and  that  it  does 
not,  when  very  thinly  extended,  moistened,  and  compressed,  exhihit  the 
perfect  nacreous  lustre  which,  under  these  circumstances,  he  has  ion- 
riably  observed  to  be  distinctly  visible  in  genuine  muscle."  (p.  260.) 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  changes  occurring  in 
the  stomach,  Dr.  Hodgkin  very  properly  commences  with  an  endeafour 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  appearances  presented  by  its  internal  surface 
in  the  state  of  health.  Much  difference  probably  exists  according  to  the 
varying  circumstances  under  which  the  organ  is  habitually  placed :  tbni, 
it  has  been  shown  by  John  Hunter,  that  an  herbivorous  animal,  the  sheep 
for  instance,  might  be  made  to  eat  flesh ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
eagle  might  by  education  become  an  exclusively  vegetable  feeder,  soch 
alterations  as  might  have  been  expected  causing  a  remarkable  change  ia 
the  stomachs  of  these  animals,  (p.  265.)  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
habitual  use  of  various  kinds  of  diet,  as  the  exclusively  or  chiefly  fan- 
naceous,  the  vegetable,  animal,  &c.,  liquid  or  solid,  mild  or  stimulast, 
must  exercise  an  influence  on  the  general  state  of  the  mucous  membraae 
and  its  secretions,  without  inducing  what  can  properly  be  termed  disease. 
Very  various  are  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  natural  and  healthy  colour  of  the  membrane. 
It  has  been  described  as  being  white,  grayish  white,  grayish,  reddish, 
grayish  approaching  to  yellow  and  red,  straw  coloured,  &c.  Billard,  m 
whose  opmion  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  inclined  to  place  most  confidence,  states  it 
to  be  a  dead  milky  white.  According  to  Buisson  and  Bichat,  the  coloar 
is  of  a  deep  red,  and  Sabatier  and  Habicot  describe  it  as  of  a  reddish 
purple  and  dull  purple.  Gavard,  Boyer,  Soemmering,  Chaussier,  and 
Adelon,  make  it  of  various  shades  between  red  and  grey.  Roussean, 
who  derived  his  opinion  from  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  crimioali 
dying  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  (by  the  guillotine  we  presume,) 
states  that  the  colour  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is  white,  or  white 
faintly  tinged  with  red.  Dr.  Yelloly  states,  that  in  various  opportu- 
nities which  he  had  of  examining  the  human  stomach  soon  after  death, 
*'  in  such  parts  of  it  as  were  free  from  vascularity,  it  had  usually  a  light 
straw  coloured  tinge,"  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  **from  the  analogy 
of  the  mucous  covering  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  of  the  urethra,  it  is 
probable  that  when  circulation  is  going  on  in  the  stomach,  its  inner  sur- 
face is  of  a  pale  red  hue,  arising  from  vessels  so  minute  as  to  give  ao 
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HDiform  colour,  without  any  appearance  of  distinct  vascularity."  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  iv.  pp.  393-4.)  We  are  ourselves  rather  disposed  to 
agree  with  M.  Hippolyte  Cloquet,  who  describes  the  usual  ap{>earance 
of  the  membrane  as  being  of  a  reddish  white  and  mottled  (comme 
marbree)  ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  this  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  a  fact 
10  evident  to  the  senses,  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  varying  appear- 
ances of  the  membrane  presented  to  the  several  observers  under  difierent 
circumstances  of  disease,  or  from  the  effects  of  certain  physical  agents 
acting  during  the  last  moments  of  life.  The  manner  of  death  would  ap- 
pear to  exert  considerable  influence ;  the  presence  of  aliment  recently 
taken  into  the  stomach  causes  a  decided  red  tinge  throughout  the  mem- 
brane ;  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  according  to  Beau  pre,  are  also  pro- 
ductive of  a  like  effect  in  the  mucous  membranes  generally,  and  the 
stomach  has  been  observed  to  take  a  decided  tinge  from  various  medicines 
admiDistered  shortly  before  death.  Other  variations  also,  in  addition  to 
those  of  colour,  are  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to 
the  full  as  important  in  the  due  appreciation  of  its  diseased  conditions : 
thus,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  differences  in  the  thickness  and  firmness 
of  its  substance,  and  we  may  add  in  the  varying  nature  of  its  surface, 
may  exist  between  the  stomachs  of  different  individuals  in  perfect  health, 
ancl  causes  in  themselves  trivial,  and  totally  independent  of  disease,  may 
occasion  differences  in  these  respects,  which  by  an  inexperienced  or  in- 
cautious observer,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  products  of  some  morbid 
action.  To  these  variations,  however,  in  equality  of  surface,  in  texture 
and  colour,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  vascular  injection  not  un fre- 
quently presented  by  the  mucous  membrane,  we  shall  recur  in  the  course 
of  our  observations  on  various  morbid  changes  taking  place  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  liable  to  considerable  alteration, 
giving  rise  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms  of  certain  forms  of 
gastric  disease.  With  these,  however,  we  need  not  here  delay,  but  pass 
on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  organic  changes  noticed  by 
Dr.  Hodgkin.  Preternatural  contraction  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
met  with  as  a  consequence  of  inanition,  and  especially  in  connexion  with 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus ;  but  the  more  usual  morbid  state  in  which 
there  is  deficiency  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  is  when  it  has  been 
removed  by  softening  and  solution,  or  by  ulceration.  Df.  Hodgkin 
alludes  to  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Graham  of  Edinburgh,  ''  in  which  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  stomach  was  supplied  by  the  viscera  about  that 
organ;  which  were  so  united  by  adhesion,  as  to  form  the  parietes  of  the 
cavity  into  which  the  food  was  received."  (p.  277.)  There  are  many  on 
record  of  a  similar  character,  though  perhaps  not  equal  in  extent  to  the 
one  especially  referred  to.  Of  redundancy  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  instances  recorded  by 
Dr.  Peebles  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  last, 
some  of  which  are  especially  worthy  of  note  as  being  unconnected  with 
stricture  of  the  pylorus,  with  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  this 
peculiar  state  of  the  stomach  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  complicated. 
There  is,  however,  another  form  of  redundancy,  consisting  in  the  preter- 
natural thickness  of  the  membrane  to  which  Dr.  Hodgkin  assigns  the 
term  hypertrophy.     This  form  may  be  either  *<  the  result  of  an  extinct 
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inflammation^  or  of  a  preternatural  growth  from  other  causes/'  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  thickened  pulpy  condition  often  found 
during  states  of  irritation  of  the  membrane,  or  in  chronic  inflammation. 

'*  I  should  consider,"  says  Dr.  Hodgkui,  "  a  portion  of  the  roacoas  meot- 
brane  of  the  stomach  of  the  thickness  of  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  up- 
wards as  preternatural! y  thickened.    If  not  actually  in  a  state  of  inflammatioo, 
such  thickened  mucous  membrane,  although  possibly  reddened  by  the  defelop- 
ment  of  its  capillaries,  might  be  distinguished  from  the  thickening  aecooi- 
panyinff  present  inflammation,  by  its  superior  tenacity  and  firmness,  sodbj 
the  healtby  character  of  the  mucus  upon  its  surface.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  distio- 
guish  those  cases  of  preternatural  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  wkidi 
are  the  result  of  inflammation,  from  those  in  which  it  is  more  probable  thst 
inflammation  had  no  part.      Yet,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  infer  that  inflsoi- 
mation  has  been  concerned  in  producing  the  thickened  state,  when  we  can  fisd 
traces  of  ulceration  in  or  near  the  thickened  part,  where  it  is  either  exceed- 
ingly thickened,  or  inelastic,  or  excessively  lacerable ,-  and,  also,  when  the  inb- 
jacent  cellular  membrane  is  likewise  altered  in  character,  having  lost  its  natsnl 
laxity,  so  as  to  flx  the  mucous  membrane,  and  interfere  with  its  movements  o& 
the  subjacent  coats.     On  the  other  hand,  I  should  feel  considerable  difficnitj 
in  admitting  the  connexion  between  inflammation  and  thickening  of  themacooi 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  though  this  were  considerable,  if  no  trace  of  1lke^ 
ation  were  discoverable,  if  the  submucous  cellular  membrane  retained  its  per* 
fectly  healthy  condition,  and  if  the  mucus  upon  the  membrane  possessed  iti 
healthy  and  natural  character,  or,  at  most,  was  only  rather  redundant  in  quan- 
tity." (pp.  278-9.) 

Partial  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be 
observed  in  that  form  of  disease,  designated  by  Billard  and  Louisas 
mamelonne,  or  mamillated.  It  consists  in  numerous  elevations  of  s 
rounded  figure,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  stomach  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  furrows,  in  which  the  membrane  is  perhaps  thinner 
than  natural.  Dr.  Hodgkia  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing  this 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  he  had  designated  by  the  term 
"  granular."  He  regards  it  as  arising  from  the  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  inequalities  existing  in  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  healthy  stomach  when  examined  early 
after  death.  This  state  is  frequently  accompanied  with  ulcerations,  from 
which  M.  Louis  infers  that  it  is  a  product  of  inflammation.  From  this 
opinion  Dr.  Hodgkin  dissents,  although  he  recognizes  a  somewhat  similar 
alteration,  to  which  he  applies  the  term  fungous  as  the  result  of  diat 
process. 

"  In  these  cases,"  he  observes,  "  which  are  comparatively  very  rare,  the 
elevations  bear  no  resemblance  in  figure  to  the  natural  inequalities  before 
spoken  of.  They  have  not  the  same  oblong  figure,  are  rounder,  and  perhaps 
more  elevated ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  and,  containing  more  blood,  u 
much  redder  than  is  natural ;  the  stomach  is  contracted,  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  the  mucous,  is  much  altered.**  (p.  283.) 

This  state  is  mentioned  by  Billard  as  occurring  in  conjunction  with 
disease  of  the  heart.  After  describing  what  he  terms  the  inflammatory  form 
of  the  affection ,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  in 
those  of  the  great  vessels — in  a  word,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  blood  is 
permanently  impeded  in  its  course,  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  iafiltrated, 
sedematous  swelling  supervenes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
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cellular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  partakes  in  the  distension,  giving  to 
the  mucous  membrane  the  oedematous  appearance  which  be  bad  pre- 
viously described.  On  the  other  hand  the  blood,  driven  back  upon  the 
vena  porta  and  the  mesenteric  veins,  or  arrested  in  the  arterial  branches, 
finds  its  way  into  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  becomes  diffused  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  redness  of  that  membrane,  and  in- 
creasing yet  further  the  swelling  :  thence  arises  a  fungous  appearance  of 
the  inner  coat,  not  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  which  it  is  essential  not 
to  confound  with  the  results  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  observed 
that  Professor  Carswell  is  inclined  to  view  these  elevations  as  being  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  enlarged,  the  red  spots  which  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  centre  of  the  elevations  being  considered  to  be  the  orifices. 

In  the  investigation  of  those  morbid  conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  are  presumed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  previous  inflam- 
matory state,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  these  are  so 
entirely  analogous  in  their  appearance  to  changes  induced  in  the  mem- 
brane by  other  circumstances  not  connected  with  disease,  as  to  be  fre- 
quently with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them.  Billard,  whose  work  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pathology  of  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  has  stated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  usual  colour  of  the  internal 
coat  in  the  state  of  health  to  be  whitish ;  but  he  remarks  also,  that  while 
the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on,  it  presents  a  diffused  light  rose-red 
colour.  To  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  we  can  bear  decided  testi- 
mony, as  many  years  ago,  and  before  we  had  seen  the  work  of  this 
lamented  author,  we  had,  from  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Similar  appearances,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin 
states,  are  produced  by  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  stimuli,  and  the 
transition  from  the  healthy  activity  characteristic  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion to  that  state  of  irritation  bordering  upon  inflammation,  produced 
by  the  excessive  abuse  of  some  of  these  stimulants,  is  so  gradual  as  not  to 
allow  of  any  decided  limits  to  be  drawn  between  healthy  action  and  irrita- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  between  irritation  and  inflammation  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Hodgkin  mentions  an  appearance  which  he  believes  to  be  essentially 
characteristic  of  a  recently  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  which  we  neither  remember  to  have  met  with,  nor  to 
have  seen  described  elsewhere.  The  appearance  to  which  he  alludes  ''is 
that  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  scattered,  small,  nearly  opaque, 
whitish  spots,  which  are  rather  lodged  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself  than 
situated  upon  its  surface.  He  has  seen  it  in  a  case  where  death  arose  from 
pmssic  acid,  and  also  where  arsenic  had  been  taken  in  a  state  of  solution. 
Dot  is  not  prepared  to  decide  whether  these  spots  are  depositions  of 
ooagulable  lymph  or  not. 

Active  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  characte- 
riied  by  difiused  florid  redness  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  with  points  of 
still  greater  intensity,  showing  a  distended  state  of  the  capillaries,  which 
may  assume  either  an  arborescent  ap{>earance,  or  exhibit  numerous  small 
points,  strise,  and  stars,  not  unlike  in  form  those  of  some  minute  lichens 
growing  on  the  bark  of  various  trees.  From  this  tension  of  the  capillary 
system,  a  degree  of  softening  of  the  membranes  takes  place ;  it  becomes 
easily  lacerable,  and,  during  life,  in  cases  of  great  intensity,  blood  is  some- 
times effused,  as  in  other  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  serous  membranes 
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under  like  circumstances.  Sometimes  also,  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons,  there  is  exudation  of  patches 
of  coagulable  lymph.  This  however  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  acute  form  of  gastritis,  except  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  scarcely 
ever  observed.  In  speaking  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Hodgkin  takes  occasioQ 
to  allude  to  the  opinions  of  Broussais,  in  reference  to  the  connexion  of 
fever  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  other  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  as  its  cause.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  him  in  thinkiog 
that,  however  Broussais  may  have  been  forestalled  in  the  expression  <^ 
his  leading  views  by  Baglivi,  Rega,  Prost,  Frank,  and  others,  and  hov- 
ever  erroneous  some  of  his  theories  may  have  been,  the  lasting  thanks  of 
the  medical  profession  are  yet  due  to  him  for  calling  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  for  much  valuable  information  upon  it. 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  author  through  his  description  of  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  chronic  inflammation  upon  the  condition  of  the  membrane. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  present  little  difference  from  those  of 
the  more  acute  form,  except  in  extent  and  intensity.  It  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  marks  which  he  kjt 
down,  by  which  cadaveric  changes — the  effects  of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  or  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. — may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  inflammation.  To  assist  in  the  discrimination  of  a  congest- 
ed state  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  result  of  the  cases  referred  to,  from 
the  effects  of  inflammation,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  points: 

"  1 .  The  texture  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  injection  diffen  only 
from  the  healthy  condition  in  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  and  that 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  venous  hue.  it  is  neither  softened  nor  indurated; 
except,  that  the  former  state  may  sometimes  have  been  partially  induced  by 
the  operation  of  the  solvent  juices  of  the  stomach,  or  as  a  part  of  the  general 
effect  of  softeninji^  of  different  textures  of  the  body;  amongst  which,  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  frequent  as  well  as  tbemoit 
strikingseat. 

"2.  The  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  not  altered  in  quantity 
or  consistence,  except  when  discolored  by  transuded  blood,  when  it  may  receive 
various  degrees  of  intensity  of  red,  and  perhaps  some  increase  of  consistence. 

"  3.  The  submucous  cellular  membrane  retains  its  natural  texture,  and  ther^ 
fore  allows  the  natural  mobility  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  It :  it  likemse 
allows  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  torn  off  in  shreds,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mucous  membrane  presenting  its  most  natural  appearance. 

**  4.  The  vessels  communicating  with  the  mucous  membrane,  bat  more  eipe- 
ciallv  its  principal  venous  branches,  are  distended  and  turgid  with  dark  blood: 
this  last  appearance  is  perhaps  the  most  important  criterion  by  which  we  nay 
be  led  to  distinguish  the  effects  o^ congestion  from  those  of  in/Iaiitifia^um.(p.295-6^) 

In  subsequently  alluding  to  the  brown  and  gray  discolorations,  Dr. 
Hodgkin  advocates  the  opinion  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  either  at  the 
effect  of  a  wholly  subsided  irritation,  or  of  a  cadaveric  change  produced 
by  the  action  of  gases  upon  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  We  think  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  brown  discoloration,  which,  although  by  no  means  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  being  always  the  product  of  chronic  inflammation,  «e 
are  yet  inclined  to  look  upon  as  very  commonly  resulting  from  some  mo- 
dification of  that  process. 

Ulceration  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  next 
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engage  attention  ;  and  under  the  latter  of  these  subjects  we  find  some 
important  remarks.  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
>f  John  Hunter,  *'  that  the  softening  of  the  stomach  is  really  a  cadaveric 
change,  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  stomach  being  acted  on  after 
leath  by  its  own  solvent  secretion."  (p.  306.)  We  doubt  not  that,  in 
many  reported  instances  of  softening,  such  may  be  the  case ;  and  we 
ihould  in  all  cases  be  inclined  to  view  the  appearance  with  suspicion 
irhen  it  is  conjoined  with  the  presence  of  crude  or  partially  digested  ali- 
oaent  in  the  stomach.  Still,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
process  of  softening  takes  place  during  life,  and  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain symptoms  which  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  affection,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  admit;  and,  indeed,  from  the  subsequent 
observations  of  the  author,  he  would  himself  seem  to  incline  to  this  opi- 
nion— that  is,  if  we  understand  him  aright.  He  observes,  '*  that  the  as- 
semblage of  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance,  which  has  been  enumerated 
io  connexion  with  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach,  is  not  to  be  considered 
■s  dependent  on  that  derangement  of  structure,  but  that  the  symptoms 
mark  the  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  in  which  its  vitiated  secretion 
possesses  a  morbid  intensity  of  solvent  power."  (p.  309.)  The  existence, 
Uierefore,  of  the  morbid  condition  is  recognized  in  everything  but  the 
production  of  the  softened  state  of  the  tissue,  it  being  assumed — for  there 
IS  no  evidence  of  the  fact — that  this  disorganization  does  not  actually 
occur  until  the  vitality  has  ceased. 

In  connexion  with  the  pathological  states  of  the  stomach,  there  are 
also  examined  some  forms  of  malignant  disease ;  the  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  follicular  apparatus  appertaining  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  this  part ;  morbid  changes  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  and  those  seated 
in  the  contractile  or  fibrous  coat.  Some  valuable  observations,  with  cases 
and  experiments  upon  animals  are  added,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
corrosive  and  irritant  poisons  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ahmentary  canal.  An  important  remark,  which,  from 
its  bearing  upon  medico-legal  enquiries,  we  must  not  pass  over,  is,  that 
where  an  intense  active  agent  (boiling  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  espe- 
cially referred  to)  has  been  swallowed  or  forced  into  the  stomach,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  discharged  against  that  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  opening ;  and  that  upon  this 
spot  an  almost  instantaneous  change  is  produced,  which  is  deeper  and 
more  intense  than  that  which  is  afterwards  produced  in  other  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  when  the  agent  is  diffused  over  them,  lowered  in 
its  activity  by  the  mucus,  which  is  rapidly  secreted,  and  which  does  not 
merely  dilute  the  noxious  agent,  but,  in  some  degree,  protects  the  mem- 
brane. This  spot  is  that  portion  of  the  great  curvature  situated  imme- 
diately opposite  the  oesophagus,  whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  most  in- 
tense degree  of  injection  is  usually  met  with  at  the  cardiac  extremity ; 
when,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  stomach  is  affected  rather  than  that 
which  is  the  more  common  seat  of  the  appearances  of  inflammation,  it 
may,  as  the  author  observes,  lead  us  to  the  suspicion  that  some  fluid,  ca- 
pable of  producing  an  immediate  effect,  has  been  swallowed,  (pp.  343-4.) 

In  the  account  of  the  mechanical  injuries  to  which  the  stomach  is 
liable,  we  find  a  case  alluded  to  in  which  mischief  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  the  incautious  use  of  the  stomach-pump.     This  instrument,  it 
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seems,  had  been  employed  to  remore  some  deletericns  flwd  from  tbe 
stomach  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  stupor.  No  relief  vas  esperimced,  aid 
after  the  patient's  death  a  few  small  ecchrmoied  spots  were  disoorered 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  corresponded  so  oompletdj 
with  the  end  of  the  instrument  as  to  leave  no  doobt  of  dicir  hannf  on> 
ginated  from  that  source.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  h  is  added, 
that  the  fatal  resnlt  was  in  any  way  cunnected  with  this  iDJnry ;  bat  it 
suggests  a  useful  caution,  which  those  who  hare  occasioo  to  iotrodnce 
instruments  of  any  description  into  the  stomach  will  do  well  to  profit  bj. 
The  distinction  of  the  three  portions  of  the  duodenmn,  as  recognised  hj 
Dr.  Hodgkin,  is  well  marked  by  the  difference  of  stroctare  and  faoctioa 
by  which  they  are  severally  characterized,  and  affords  a  nsefbl  goide  in 
the  examination  of  the  lesions  of  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tabe.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  particular  details,  certain  general  derations  froa 
the  normal  condition,  such  as  the  deficiency  and  excess,  dilatation.  Tin- 
ations  in  colour,  &c.,  to  which  we  need  not  here  refer,  are  pointed  oot 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  respect  of  colour,  the  oi- 
cous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  as  observed  by  Billard,  certainly  difien 
from  that  of  the  stomach,  the  former  being  more  commonly  of  an  ash 
colour,  not  whitish,  nor  tinged  with  red,  like  the  latter,  excepting  during 
the  process  of  digestion,  when,  like  the  stomach,  it  has  more  or  less  oft 
roseate  hue.  The  first  division  of  the  duodenum,  the  pylori-TaWular  spaoe 
of  Billard,  is  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  pylorus  to  tbe  coo* 
mencement  of  the  valvules  conniventes,  and  is  usually  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  the  solitary  glands  of  Enmaer 
are  found  in  greatest  abundance,  the  whole  surface  of  the  membnuN 
being  studded  with  them.  The  most  important  morbid  alteration  disco- 
vered here  is  ulceration,  the  ulcers  being  well  defined,  and  of  »  roundiik 
figure.  The  ulceration  is  sometimes  connected  with  tubercular  depo- 
sition in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  and  more  frequently  still  with  maligntit 
disease  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  next  or  middle  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  valvules  conniventes  are  thickly  placed,  and  the  orificei 
of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  are  here  situated  :  the  villi  are  also 
very  evident  in  this  part.  Injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  re- 
markably apparent,  in  cases  where  irritation  has  existed  on  the  edges  of 
the  valvulee.  Many  of  the  French  pathologists,  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Broussais,  give  great  importance  to  inflammation  of  this  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  considering  many  hepatic  disorders  to  take  their  rise  pri- 
marily from  this  source.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  at  the  same  time  that  he  deoiei 
the  general  inference,  admits  the  occasional  dependence  of  jaundice  upoa 
an  inflamed  state  of  the  duodenum.  **  I  have  examined,*'  he  says,  *'tbe 
bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  in  a  state  of  jaundice,  in  whom  no  de- 
rangement could  be  detected  in  the  course  of  the  ducts  which  contained 
and  allowed  the  passage  of  bile.  In  these  cases,  it  seemed  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  impediment  had  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the  ducts  towards 
the  intestine,  which  is  also  naturally  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage. 
The  manifest  relief  at  times  afforded  by  means  which  act  gently  on  tbe 
alimentary  canal  seems  also  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion and  the  application  of  the  remedy  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the 
duodenal  extremity  of  the  ducts."  (p.  376.)  We  may  obserre  Uiat  whea 
the  difficulty  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  diicOTcry  of  the 
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»rifice  of  the  ducts  in  the  healthy  state  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
eadily  be  perceived  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  thickening  of  the  mem- 
Kane,  such  as  must  occur  in  a  congested  state  of  the  capillaries,  may 
mtily  be  a  cause  of  obstruction,  and  consequently  of  jaundice.  But 
lowever  this  may  be,  the  practice  founded  upon  the  idea  that  jaundice 
s  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  will  be  often  found 
remarkably  efficacious.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  see  jaundice,  in 
vhich  examination  of  the  region  of  the  liver  has  afforded  no  evidence  of 
disease  of  that  organ,  give  way  rapidly  to  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
to  the  right  of  the  epigastrium  after  the  use  of  other  remedies  had  pro- 
d«ced  little  effect ;  and  we  cannot  but  consider  that  in  these  cases  the 
relief  was  probably  owing  to  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  existing  near 
tlie  opening  of  the  ducts,  and  dependent  upon  either  an  inflamed  or  con- 
geited  state  of  the  duodenum.  With  the  exception  of  such  a  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane,  this  portion  of  the  intestine  does  not  seem  to 
be  subject  to  morbid  alterations;  we  may,  however,  remark  that,  aU 
thoogh  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  himself  never  heard  of  strictures  existing  here, 
tease  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  (whose  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
AMominal  Viscera,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  to  have  received  so  much 
tttention  from  our  author  as  it  deserves),  in  which  this  lesion  was  ob- 
Krved,  and  another  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peebles  among  the  cases  of  di- 
latation of  the  stomach  before  noticed.  The  remarks  on  the  biliary  ducts, 
gall-bladder,  and  pancreatic  duct,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over.  The 
ml  portion  of  the  duodenum  much  resembles  the  jejunum,  diflfering 
chiefly  in  its  movements,  being  more  restrained,  and  its  valvulee  conni- 
veotes  and  glands  being  more  numerous.  The  alterations  of  structure 
which  it  presents  are  either  of  little  importance  or  resemble  those  which 
are  found  in  the  jejunum.  This  portion  of  the  duodenum,  therefore,  the 
jqunum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  have  much  in  common  in  the 
general  characters  of  the  lesions  to  which  they  are  respectively  subject ; 
these  consist  in  variations  in  colour,  altered  secretions,  preternatural  dis- 
tension and  contraction,  inflammatory  and  congestive  injection  of  the 
capillaries,  thickening,  and  ulceration  :  which  last,  however,  is  rare  in  the 
jejunum,  and  mostly  found  in  that  situation  in  connexion  with  tubercu- 
lar deposition  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

intussusception,  or  the  invagination  of  one  portion  of  the  bowel  within 
aaother,  is  also  a  frequent  occurrence  met  with  in  the  small  intestines. 
Of  this  state.  Dr.  Hodgkin  distinguishes  two  forms ;  the  first  constitut- 
iig  a  yery  serious  affection,  which  is  attended  with  obstruction,  vomiting, 
aid  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  is  most  commonly  fatal  in 
iti  termination,  the  mucous  membrane  being  found  highly  vascular  and 
of  a  livid  colour ;  the  other  is  a  cadaveric  change,  probably,  as  the  author 
mggestSy  taking  place  in  articulo  mortis^  and  the  result  of  the  powerful 
peristaltic  action  not  unfrequently  observed  just  before  death.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  marks  of  inflammation,  the  con- 
tained portion  being  a  little  contracted,  and  perhaps  somewhat  paler  than 
the  adjoining  part.  (p.  400.) 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  intestines,  the  author  enters  upon  an 
aecount  of  the  muciparous  glands,  and  the  morbid  processes  to  which 
they  are  liable.  His  descriptions  are  confined  to  the  solitary  glands  of 
BniBner  and  the  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer,  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn 
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znd  the  di9t;:ict:ca  of  :hi3se  of  Bninaer  iato  two  species,  beiog  qq- 
knovn  cc  h.x  a:  the  i-rz^  :hi:  ieccur?  in  which  tfaeT  are  noticed  wude- 
liver^'i.  An  icr,r..ir.'.  of  '.he  iii!iiir3ble  researches  of  Dr.  Boehm,  to  whom 
we  O't  a  in:r^  deda.ti^  iz<i  iccurace  kao«le^e  of  the  glaDdular  stnic- 
tares  appertaining  zo  the  ri^tro-in testing  mucous  membraney  than  had 
pre^ic^.^ij  beec:  ac::uire(i.  will  be  found  in  our  Second  Namber.  (Br  and 
For.  Mm,  Rar..  toi.  I.  p.  .5*21.)  In  the  heal iby  state  the  solitary  gkiidf 
are  mn\A  and  incoa:»picuous;  scmetimes,  howeTer,  more  distinct,  espe- 
cially amcQZ  childrea:  whea  diseased  they  present  deflations  from  the 
normal  atnicture  of  much  innportance ;  these  are  described  under  the 
head^  of  increa^^ed  development  or  hypertrophy,  acute  inflammation,  and 
chronic  indammation.  The  acute  inflammation  often  runs  into  ulceratioo, 
the  ulcere  beio;  ^enerallT  small,  well-dedned,  and  of  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cular  figure  :  many  of  the  instances  of  perforation  of  the  intestines  haie 
arisen  from  this  source.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  these  glands  is 
most  commonly  observed  in  connexion  with  tuberculous  deposit,  and  ii 
also  very  liable  to  run  into  ulceration,  being  a  frequent  occurrence  in  to- 
bercular  phthisis.  The  changes  induced  by  disease  in  the  aggregate 
glands  of  Peyer  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  solitary  glandi, 
but  difler  somewhat  in  the  appearances  to  which  they  give  rise  m  conse- 
quence of  their  greater  extent  and  peculiarity  of  structure.  In  the  acute 
inflammation  of  these  glands,  as  in  that  of  the  solitary  glands.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  recognizes  two  forms:  in  the  first  of  which  he  describes  tbe 
thickness  of  the  patches  as  being  comparatively  little  increased,  while  thej 
are  reddened  by  minute  and  more  or  less  intense  injection,  in  which  the 
snrrounding  mucous  membrane  frequently  participates,  (p.  432.)  In 
the  second  form  there  is  considerable  increase  of  thickness,  the  surface 
becomes  uneven,  and,  as  it  were,  quilted,  ulcerated,  and  of  a  yellowish 
or  dirty  olive  colour.  In  the  first  form  ulceration  may  also  occur,  though 
perhaps  more  partially  than  when  there  is  much  thickening  of  the  gUifi- 
dular  structure.  The  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  agmi- 
nated  glands  is,  like  the  corresponding  affections  of  the  glands  of  Bruoner, 
usually  the  result  of  tuberculous  deposit. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  has  reserved  the  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines  (or 
separate  consideration,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  which  attaches 
to  the  pathological  appearances  connected  with  inflammation  of  this  part. 
The  character  of  these  appearances,  whether  in  the  primary  steps  of  the 
inflammatory  process  or  in  the  ulcerative  action  which  succeeds,  pre- 
sents little  if  any  difference  from  what  has  been  before  noticed  as  occur- 
ring in  other  parts  of  the  small  intestines ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  development  of  the  glandular  apparatus  in  the  inferior  portioD  of 
the  ileum,  and  perhaps  also  from  other  causes  connected  with  the  situa- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  dispo- 
sition both  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  here  than  elsewhere.  Itii 
here,  therefore,  as  the  author  remarks,  that  the  alteration  of  structure  is 
most  frequently  met  with ;  it  is  here,  also,  that  it  is  met  with  in  its 
greatest  intensity,  and  when  inflammation  has  affected  the  glands  higher 
up  in  the  canal,  it  appears  to  have  been  by  extension  from  this  part  rather 
than  from  their  having  been  the  primary  seat  of  the  derangement,  (p.  4o9.) 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  views  of  M.  Louis  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  fever  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  glandular  apparatus  of  thii 
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part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  From  his  nuraeroiis  and  minute  investiga- 
tions, he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  acute  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  these  glands  are  confined  to  one  other  disease  be- 
tides fever,  the  epidemic  cholera,  and  that  the  chronic  affection  is  never 
found,  except  as  connected  with  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 
The  application  of  the  numerical  test  has  enabled  this  faithful  and  accu- 
rate observer  to  ascertain  these  facts,  the  correctness  of  which,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  situation  under  which  the  observations 
have  been  carried  on  are  concerned,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  before 
we  are  entitled  to  extend  the  generalization  to  other  localities  and  to  other 
times,  it  is  necessary  that  researches,  couducted  with  the  like  patient 
perseverance  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  should  be  entered  into,  and 
the  results  carefully  noted  and  compared.  The  connexion  of  the  red 
lenticular  patches  of  the  skin  with  diseases  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and 
consequently  with  fever,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  same  author, 
although,  in  fact,  open  to  observation,  has  not  been  so  generally  recog- 
nixed  as  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  anticipate.  This  eruptive  ap- 
pearance has  been  noticed  by  several  persons  in  the  fevers  of  this  coun- 
try, but  it  has  been  sought  for  by  others  without  success  ;  and  we  And 
Dr.  Hodgkin  himself,  whose  diligence  and  competence  as  an  observer  no 
one  will  question,  saying,  *'  I  have  seen — what  I  imagine  all  my  medical 
brethren  have  seen — somewhat  of  a  livid  flush  on  the  bodies  of  fever  pa- 
tients ;  but  I  must  confess  that  1  had  no  idea  that  cutaneous  discolor- 
ation was  either  so  frequent  or  so  uniform  in  its  character  as  for  it  to 
merit  being  placed  amongst  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  continued  fever ; 
nor  am  I  yet  practically  acquainted  with  the  appearance  alluded  to, 
which  I  must  attribute,  in  part,  to  my  not  having  sought  for  it  with  suf- 
*  ficient  care  and  perseverance."  (p.  46 1 .)  With  regard  to  the  diseased  state 
of  the  intestinal  glands  we  find  him  subsequently  making  the  following  re- 
marks: '*  Although,  in  my  own  experience,  the  derangement  of  the  ag- 
gregate glands  has  certainly  been  detected  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
fever  which  I  have  examined,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  examined  cases 
which,  during  life,  had  presented  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  fever,  in 
which  the  aggregate  glands,  so  far  from  being  severely  deranged,  have 
been  barely  discernible,  whilst  the  cerebral  or  thoracic  derangements 
have  been  very  considerable.  In  this  assertion  I  am  supported  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  who  has  long  enjoyed  most  favorable  opportunities 
far  investigating  the  fevers  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  vicinity. 
Oor  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  same  class  of  patients,  yet 
oar  conclusions  have  been  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  as  1  had 
act  until  lately  consulted  his  observations."  (p.  481.)  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  such,  also,  is  the  general  experience  of  most  of  those  who  en- 
joy the  fullest  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  fever,  as  it  oc- 
ean in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  a  decided  pre- 
dtfposition  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  especially  of 
tbegastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  exists  in  the  French  capital;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the  inefficiency  of  French  practice, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  disease  in  that  country, 
to  tins  predisposition. 

Dr^  Hodgkin,  although  he  admits  the  frequency  of  a  diseased  condi- 
tkm  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  fever,  rejects  the  idea  that  it  has  anything 
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to  do  with  the  causation  of  that  disease.     In  his  twenty-third  lecture  ht 
propounds  some  opinions  of  his  own  regarding  the  nature  of  fever,  whether 
it  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  some  local  inflammation  or  lesion,  or 
exist  by  itself,  independently  of  such  exciting  cause.     He  imagines  ferer 
*'  to  depend  on  the  suspension,  or,  at  least,  very  considerable  interrap- 
tion  of  that  process,  by  which,  during  health,  the  Tarious  parti  of  toe 
system  are  continually  undergoing  a  change :  the  old  materials  being 
removed,  whilst  others  are  substituted  in  their  place ;"  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise expressed  in  the  margin,  '*  on  the  suspension  of  the  universal  mo- 
lecular changes.*'  (p.  490.)     We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  ezaminatioB 
of  these  opinions,  nor  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported; 
and  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  since  they  are  foreign  to  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  the  treatise.     We  should  ourselves  have  preferred  to  see 
the  subject  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  completed  in  this  volane, 
which  we  conceive  might  have  been  readily  accomplished  without  dedi- 
ment  to  the  arrangement  pursued.     Dr.  Hodgkin's  views  are,  however, 
always  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  the  practical  information  wbieh 
he  gives  is  always  sound,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  we  have  bees 
analyzing  which  will  not  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.     It  is  needleH 
to  say  that  we  cordially  recommend  both  this  and  the  preceding  Tolooe 
on  the  serous  membranes :  they  must  always  rank  among  the  standud 
records  of  medical  science,  and  neither  the  student  nor  the  ezperienced 
practitioner  ought  to  be  without  them. 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births^  Deatks^ai  | 
Marriages  in  England,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParliamnU  ] 
by  command  of  her  Majesty, — London,  1840.  Folio,  pp.  165.  8to, 
pp.  247. 

We  hail  with  satisfaction  this  Second  Report  from  the  Registnr 
general.  It  comprises  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  Rgi^ 
tered  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1838,  and  terminating  June  30, 
1839,  with  copious  illustrative  tables.  It  is  accompanied,  as  was  the 
First  Report,  with  an  Appendix  from  Mr.  Farr,  which  in  the  present 
instance  contains  remarks  on  the  mortality  and  diseases  of  1838, 
various  tables  on  their  relative  prevalence  in  town  and  country,  remitb 
on  the  influence  of  localities,  pursuits,  and  the  various  circumstaneei 
comprised  in  the  word  hygiene  on  such  prevalence,  and  valuable  ioibr- 
mation  on  the  progress  of  epidemics.  We  shall  endeavour  to  present! 
condensed  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Report  and  its  Appendix. 

The  numbers  registered  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1839,  were  hiiAi 
410,540,  deaths  331,007,  and  marriages  121,083,  being  an  inoetie 
in  the  first  and  third  classes,  and  a  decrease  in  the  second  dass,  com* 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  the  return  of  birtbii 
ascribed  by  the  registrar-general,  to  a  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  thi 
beneficial  tendency  of  registration,  whilst  he  considers  that  there  wais 
deficiency  in  the  marriages  of  the  preceding  year,  in  conaequenoerf 
many,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  object  and  effect  of  fbe  recent  act, 
having  been  solemnized  immediately  before  the  act  came  into  opentioB. 
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lae  ia  the  reports  of  deaths  is  not  supposed  to  be  dependent 
ect  registration,  or  any  adventitious  circumstance,  but  really 
e  having  been  fewer  to  report,  Mr.  Lister,  considering  that 
lity  during  the  preceding  year  was  above  the  average,  owing 
lemency  of  the  weather  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  and  to  some 
which  have  subsequently  declin^  in  prevalence  and  severity. 
i  informed  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
ite  to  a  solution  of  the  important  question,  what  is  the  propor- 
3  mortality  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales?  The 
s  his  approximation  :  The  population  of  the  country,  calcu- 
n  the  census  of  1821  and  1831,  according  to  principles 
ut  in  the  first  report  and  explained  in  our  review  of  that 
,  was,  January  1,  1838,  males  7,612,967,  females  7,828,768, 
41,734;  and  January  1,  1839,  males  7,723,924,  females 
,  total  15,666,800.  The  deaths  registered  during  the  same 
ere,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  males  170,965, 
34,991,  total  335,956;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1839, 
,112,  females  161,895,  total  331,007.  This  shows  the  mor- 
lave  been  in  1837-8,  one  in  46  ;  and  in  1838-9,  one  in  47*3; 
ean  of  the  two  years  to  be  one  in  46*6;  and,  supposing  2 

be  a  sufficient  correction  for  omissions  in  the  registration,  the 
tality  for  these  two  years  will  have  been  one  in  46. 
hanges  are  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  abstracts  in  the 
tport  as  compared  with  the  first.      It  will  be  remembered  that 
.  report  the  deaths   at  each  successive  year  of  life  were  exhi- 
.  in  the  present  one  the  deaths  during  the  first  year  are  divided 
eriods ;   during  the  four  following  years,  they  are  shown  for 
-ate  year,  and  after  that  for  quinquennial  periods, 
sons  for  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  first  year  are  the  num- 
ths  which  then  took  place,  as  was  shown  in  the  former  report, 
y  were  found  to  form  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  mortality 
gdom,  and  the  rapid  change  in  the  expectation  of  life  that 
rs.   After  the  first  year  the  ratio  of  mortality  rapidly  declines 
s  shown  by  the  enumeration  of  deaths  for  the  four  following 
he  registers  do  not  admit  of  a  subdivision  of  these  years,  and 
lo  so,  it  would  appear  to  us  needlessly  minute  to  follow  them, 
option  of  the  quinquennial  period  for  the  succeeding  stages  of 
isiderable  source  of  inaccuracy  is  avoided,  or  at  least  its  effect 
bed.    The  source  to  which  allusion  is  made  is  the  disposition 
c  in   round  numbers."    This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  an 
3f  ages,  extracted  from  the  burial  registers  of  England  and 
nd  published  in  the  population  abstract  for   183 1 ,  in  which 
6  is  manifested,  evidently  from  this  habit,  a  striking  increase 
ty  at  each  decennial  period  from  thirty  to  seventy  inclusive, 

with  the  deaths  in  the  intermediate  years.  Mr.  lister  is  of 
hat  no  enumeration,  either  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  more 
lan  for  quinquennial  periods  can  ever  be  made  with  success, 
at  ever  be  remembered,  that  correct  tables  of  mortality,  require 
construction  these  two  series  of  facts— the  numbers  living  at 
iges,  and  the  numbers  dying  at  the  same  ages,  and  the  observed 
etween  those  £acts.     He  has  adduced  high  authorities,  British 
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and  foreign,  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  enumerate  accurate 
two  classes  of  facts  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Farr,  in  his  appendix  to  the  report,  bestows  his  attention 
the  diseases  of  males  and  females.  He  estimates  that  the  mor 
males  was  7  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  females,  and  remark: 
18  well  established  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  longer  in 
than  in  males.  This  discrepancy,  it  is  obvious,  may  arise  from 
larity  of  habits  and  occupations,  difference  of  organization,  or  bo 
jointly.  Mr.  Farr  considers  justly  that  to  refer  the  differenct 
first  set  of  causes  exclusively,  would  be  to  take  too  narrow 
/or  the  differential  mortality  is  greater  in  early  childhood  and 
birth  than  in  more  advanced  ages.  This  throws  us  for  explani 
a  difference  in  original  structure.  In  what,  however,  this  differei 
sists  we  are  ignorant,  and  equally  ignorant  are  we  of  the  cause 
varying  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  in  the  two  sexes  ;  as  the 
expresses  it,  we  are  not  ''aware  that  any  anatomical  or  physi 
reason  has  been  advanced  to  explain  tho  singular  fact,  that  62( 
and  1828  females  died  of  cancer;  4026  males  and  5071  fei 
hooping-cough  ;  27,935  males  and  31,090  females  ofconsumptioi 
males  and  3430  females  of  hydrocephalus ;  or,  152  males  and  55 
of  diabetes."  It  is  no  explanation  certainly,  but  it  may  not  be 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  such  of  the  diseases  here  mentioned  ai 
certain  seat,  the  excess  in  the  case  of  males  is  in  affections  of  the 
organs  and  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  that  of  females  in  thos 
organs  of  respiration  :  '*34,32l  males  and  33,556  females  die 
epidemic  class  of  diseases;  smallpox,  measles,  croup,  thrush,  di 
dysentery  ;  cholera,  and  influenza  proved  most  fatal  to  males;  fa 
cough  to  females;  typhus, scarlatina,  and  erysipelas,  were  scarce 
fatal  to  males  than  to  females."  There  was  a  small  decrease  in  t 
epidemic)  class,  as  compared  with  1837,  viz.  from  4*7  per  lOOC 
per  1000  of  the  living.  The  67,877  deaths  from  this  class  com] 
per  cent,  of  the  total  specified  deaths,  whilst  in  1837,  the  proport 
23  percent.  Of  the  4-5  deaths  to  the  1000  of  the  living,  1- 
from  smallpox  and  1*3  from  typhus.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
item  will  surprise  and  grieve  many  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  to  w 
shall  have  subsequent  occasion  to  revert. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  destroyed  49,704  persons,  or  pi 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Of  these  deaths  26, 
classed  under  the  vague  head,  convulsions;  7612,  under  that  of 
cephalus  ;  2.78  are  attributed  to  cephalitis.  Regarding hydrocc 
Mr.  Farr  remarks  that,  like  consumption  or  mesenteric  disease, 
modification  of  scrofula,  in  which  view  we  concur  with  him,  s 
standing  the  recently  promulgated  contrary  opinions  of  Dr.  Davii 
Farr  justly  remarks  that  this  disease  is  very  fatal  in  ill-ventilaU 
neighbourhoods,  where  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  the  mothers 
Are  these  the  localities  in  which  acute  phlogoses  arise  ?  Are  t 
rather  the  haunts  of  scrofula  ?  When  we  have  seen  hydrocepl 
the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  we  have  ever  had  reasons  (independeni 
disease)  for  considering  the  families  scrofulous. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  23  per  cent,  more  fatal  t 
than  females,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  infantile  diaeaaes.  A] 
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destroyed  more  males  than  females — paralysis  more  females  than  males. 
To  chorea  (St.  Vitus*s  dance)  the  deaths  of  four  males  and  twenty  females 
were  ascribed — a  smaller  number  than  we  should  have  expected,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  this  disease  fatal,  and  more  frequently  so  to 
females  than  males.  To  delirium  tremens  were  ascribed  the  deaths  of 
167  males  and  \5  females.  We  should  think  from  our  own  observation 
this  statement  also,  especially  as  it  regards  males,  considerably  below  the 
truth ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  motive  for  inaccuracy,  for  the  term  delirium 
tremens  is  now  familiar  among  all  classes,  and  by  no  means  in  good  repute. 
Deaths  took  place  from  tetanus  in  100  males  and  29  females;  but  it  is  justly 
remarked  that  men  are  more  exposed  in  a  similar  proportion  to  the  injuries 
from  which  it  generally  originates.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that, 
however  certain  diseases  of  this  class  may  have  proved  more  fatal  to  females 
than  males,  the  latter  suffer  more  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  than 
the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  23  per  100. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  produced  90,823  deaths,  that  is,  a 
mortality  of  6*0  per  1000  ;  while  the  annual  mortality  of  the  group  in 
1837  was  5' 5  in  1000,  or  1 1  per  cent.  less.  The  following  is  Mr.  Farr's 
account  of  the  variations  in  this  class  of  diseases,  occasioning  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  favour  of  the  last  year.  The  mortality  of  consumption  fell  from 
3*96  to  3'93  in  1000  ;  that  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy,  rose 
from  0*93  to  1*38  (69  per  cent.) ;  asthma  from  2*5  to  3*8  (52  percent.); 
3*8  in  1000  males  and  41  in  1000  females  died  o(  consumption ;  11,691 
males  and  9488  females  died  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  throat, 
larynx,  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  pleura.  He  adds  that  consumption  is  8  per 
cent,  more  fatal  to  females  than  to  males.  He  specifies  some  errors  in 
the  registers  for  which  allowance  must  be  made,  such  as  many  cases 
(1218)  referred  to  hemorrhage  and  registered  ruptured  blood-vessel, 
which  he  considers  to  belong  to  consumption.  In  this  view  we  fully  con* 
car  with  him,  having  in  every  instance  which  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  found  the  disease  thus  designated  to  consist  of  hemor- 
rhage into  a  tubercular  cavity.  With  these  qualifications,  27i  per  cent. 
of  the  total  deaths  were  due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  and 
18  percent,  to  consumptions;  namely,  16*0  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of 
males  and  19*2  of  the  deaths  of  females. 

These  statements  correspond  very  exactly  with  those  of  Mr.  Farr  for 
the  former  year,  and  which  we  transferred  to  our  review  of  his  Letter. 
In  that  document  as  in  this  there  was  shown  an  excess  in  the  inflamma- 
tory class  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  males,  but  an  excess 
of  phthisis  in  the  other  sex  brought  the  deaths  from  the  whole  class 
to  an  equality  in  the  two.  In  the  present  Report  we  find  the  general 
equality  not  perfect,  there  being  a  slight  excess  in  the  deaths  of  females 
on  tlie  total  mortality  of  the  class,  the  proportion  being  27 1  males  to  278 
females,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  phthisis  in  the  latter  sex.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Farr  makes  the  following  very  important  remarks : 

'*  The  hii^her  mortality  of  English  women  by  consumption  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  in-door  life  which  they  lead,  and  partly  to  the  compression  pre- 
veotiog  the  expansion  of  the  chest  by  costume.  In  both  ways  they  are  deprived 
of  free  draughts  of  vital  air»  and  the  altered  blood  deposits  tubercular  matter 
with  a  fatal,  unnatiiral  facility.  31  »090  English  women  died  in  one  year  of  the 
iocorable  malady !    Will  not  this  impressive  fact  induce  persons  of  rank  and 
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influence  to  set  their  conntrywotnen  right  io  the  article  of  dress,  and  lead  tlsi 
to  abandon  a  practice  which  disflgnres  the  body,  strangles  the  chest,  prodoel 
nervous  or  other  disorders,  and  has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  implant  ■ 
incurable  hectic  malady  in  the  frame  ?  Girls  have  no  more  need  of  arUU 
bones  and  bandages  than  boys.*'    (Letter  to  the  Registrar-General,  p.  73.) 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  reprobation  of  tliis  unhealthy  and  disBguriij 

practice ;  but  the  other  faulty  arrangement  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fairi 

equally  deserving  of  censure.     The  daughters  of  the  poorer  class  a 

''  deprived  of  free  draughts  of  vital  air,"  and,  what  we  think  equally  ii 

portant,  of  that  free  exercise,  without  which  the  circulation  is  langril 

and  the  blood  vitiated,  when  as  dress-makers  they  are  confined  all  di; 

and  a  portion  of  the  night  in  crowded  and  noisome  appartments,  mniii 

tering  to  the  vanity  and,  by  the  tight  garments  they  fashion,  to  the  de 

terioration  of  the  health  of  the  upper  class.     Of  the  daughters  of  tin 

latter  class  the  health  is  sacrificed  to  those  eternal  accomplishmenii 

which,  with  small  benefit  to  the  intellect  and  none  to  the  feelings,  inefi 

tably  dwarf  and  dwindle  the  body,  and  too  oflen  lay  the  beauteoi 

fabric  in  the  dust.     Many  hours  to  music,  many  to  drawing,  madyti 

fancy-work,  some  to  languages,  and  few — but  very  few — to  exerdi 

in  the  open  air  **  wear  through  the  longest  day."     When  exercise  i 

taken  it  is  often  in  some  public  walk,  under  the  superintendence  of  sob 

silly  and  ignorant  governess,  by  whom  every  ebullition  natural  and  heiM 

ful  to  youth — the  jocund  laugh,  the  run  and  the  leap — are  repressed  I 

ungenteel — that  stupid  and  vulgar  word  to  which  so  much  of  the  heah 

and  happiness  of  youth  is  sacrificed.     In  an  education  calculated  1 

draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  all  should  be  vigorool 

done.     But  this  is  overlooked  in  female  education.     During  the  loi 

hours  of  lessons  in  drawing,  music,  &c.,  the  attention  becomes  langiit 

the  mind  weary,  objects  impress  it  feebly,  and  much  of  the  time  tbati 

thus  literally  wasted  would  be  infinitely  much  more  usefully  spent  i 

play.     A  shorter  period  of  vigorous  study  and  a  longer  one  of  bodfl 

exertion  of  a  different  kind  from  what  we  have  witnessed  and  endei 

vourcd  to  describe,  would  send  young  ladies  forth  to  the  world  from  the 

homes  or  seminaries  of  education  at  once  better  instructed  and  OHX 

healthful  than  we  now  see  them. 

1  '205  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  males,  and  *945  per  cent,  of  tboi 
in  females,  or  2032  of  the  former,  and  1 530  of  the  latter,  are  registers 
as  having  died  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  This  Mr.  Fti 
remarks,  and  with  justice,  is  below  the  true  number;  and  he  ascrilK 
the  deficiency  to  the  art  of  auscultation  not  being  sufficiently  diffmec 
Much  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  this ;  but  something,  too,  may  be  attii 
buted,  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  death  occurs  suddenly,  to  tl 
mode  in  which  inquests  are  conducted.  The  coroner  and  the  jury  leai 
enough  to  show  that  the  death  has  not  been  unnatural  or  violent :  wit 
this  they  are  satisfied,  and  the  customary  but  unmeaning  verdict,  '*  Dk 
by  the  visitation  of  God,"  is  returned :  having  no  evidence  of  tl 
actual  pathological  cause  of  death,  they  do  not  direct  the  only  means 
revealing  it — an  anatomical  examination.  Aneurism  destroyed  tfar 
times  as  many  males  (88)  as  females  (31),  the  same  proportion  as  m 
observed  in  1837.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  were  less  fatal  th 
in  the  latter  end  of  1837,  the  mortality  having  declined  from  1*4  to  1 
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per  lOOO*  or,  including  thrush,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera, 
lom  2*07  to  1'59  per  1000.  The  proportions  in  the  two  sexes  were 
i-966  per  cent,  males,  and  5*709  per  cent,  females  of  the  total  deaths. 
rhere  was  an  increase  in  the  deaths  from  teething.  Stricture  of  the  in- 
eitiiies  was,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  being  very  generally  of  a 
uoeTons  nature^  more  frequent  in  females  than  males.  Of  hernia  there 
ied  318  males  and  189  females;  of  peritonitis,  51  males  and  1 1 7  females, 
proportion  of  the  latter  cases  probably  puerperal.  Inclusive  of  teeth- 
if«  10,992  persons  died  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  3  of 
inases  of  the  pancreas;  3880of  diseases  of  the  liver  (including  jaundice, 
41);  and  27  of  diseases  of  the  spleen.  The  1385  classed  under  **  dis- 
ne  of  the  intestinal  canal,"  comprised  cases  of  chronic  enteritis,  gas> 
titiSy  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  some  malignant  diseases. 

"1338  males  and  313  females  died  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  or^ifans.  The 
MTtslity  of  the  former  from  stone  and  gravel  was  4  in  100,000;  of  the  latter, 
'5.  The  difference  in  the  seven  heads  is  exaggerated  by,  but  cannot  be  exclusively 
nrilmted  to,  medianlcal  causes."    (Letter  to  the  Registrar-General,  p.  73.) 

The  heads  mentioned  in  this  Report  are,  nephritis,  ischuria,  diabetes, 
ystitis,  stone,  stricture,  and  disease.  Now  under  every  one  of  these 
etds  we  find  more  cases  in  the  male  than  the  female  subject,  and  some 
r  the  diseases  appear  to  owe  no  aggravation  to  mechanical  causes.  We 
od,  for  instance,  under  that  of  nephritis  113  cases  occurred  in  males, 
nd  only  44  in  females  ;  of  diabetes  152  in  males,  and  55  in  females; 
f  cystitis  103  in  males,  and  25  in  females  ;  and  under  the  general  term 
Eiease  578  in  males,  and  132  in  females;  so  that  there  can  be  little 
oubt  of  the  greater  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  males 
oite  independent  of  any  mechanical  cause.  So  far  indeed  as  these  very 
ilaable  reports  have  proceeded  they  have  manifested  a  greater  tendency 
>  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  urinary  organs  in  the  male, 
od  of  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the  female  sex ;  whilst  among  diseases 
f  uncertain  seat,  they  have  shown  a  very  decided  predominance  of  can- 
er  in  females. 

The  diseases  of  uncertain  seat  proved  fatal  to  21,871  males  and  22,361 
emales.  Of  this  class  dropsy  was  observed  in  5170  males  and  7172 
emales;  hemorrhage  in  730  males,  488  females;  mortification  in  802 
sales  and  541  females;  malformation  in  93  males  and  73  females; 
crofula  in  599  males,  and  520  females ;  and  carcinoma  in  620  males 
iod  1828  females.  Purpura,  formerly  referred  to  diseases  of  the  skin, 
rfaere  it  was  manifestly  misplaced,  is  now  very  appropriately  transferred 
D  this  class.  Of  this  singular  disease  there  died  31  males  and  27  females, 
fr.  Farr  remarks  respecting  it  that  it  appears  to  consist  in  an  alteration 
r  blood,  in  which  view  he  is  probably  correct.  But  we  question  whether 
le  alteration  be  of  one  kind  in  all  cases,  having  certainly  seen  the  dis- 
ise  in  two  different  if  not  opposite  conditions,  the  one  having  relation 
<  active  hemorrhage  and  requiring  depletion  for  its  cure,  the  other  being 
'the  nature  of  passive  hemorrhage  and  requiring  an  opposite  manage- 
ent.  The  deaths  from  hemorrhage  were  730  males,  488  females,  being 
the  proportion  of  1*5  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  but  we  have 
ready  comcided  in  a  suspicion  expressed  by  Mr.  Farr,  that  many  of 
ese  cases  belong  to  consumption.   The  united  deaths  from  all  forms  of 
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dropsy  (hydrocephalus  included,  which  belongs  to  this  disease  only  ia 
name)  amount  to,  males  10,734,  females  11,694 — total  22,428,  showing 
the  same  predominance  of  dropsy  in  the  female  sex  which  was  shown  in 
last  year*s  report.  Of  sudden  deaths  1840  occurred  in  males,  and  1172 
in  females,  being  in  the  proportion  (including  Tiolent  deaths,  which  are 
generally  sudden)of  10  females  to  1 8  males,the  former  having  so  much  lesi 
chance  of  sudden  death  :  12  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  females,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  of  males  were  ascribed  to  old  age  and  to  natural  decaj. 

The  deaths  from  manifest  external  causes  are  arranged  under  three  heads, 
viz.  intemperance,  starvation,  and  violent  deaths.  To  the  first  head  were 
ascribed  the  deaths  of  195  males  and  36  females.  From  starvation  by 
cold  or  want  there  arose  the  deaths  of  126  males  and  41  females  ;  and  the 
violent  deaths  were  8359  males  and  3368  females.  These  may  again  be 
divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  numbers  ascertained  of  the 
former  class,  suicides,  were,  males  751,  females  307 — ^total  1053,  and  in 
many  cases  of  individuals  found  dead  the  agent  was  not  ascertained. 
Relative  to  suicides  we  are  furnished  with  two  tables,  which  are  of  in- 
terest. According  to  the  one  the  tendency  to  this  crime  increases  till 
the  age  of  60,  the  rate  of  increase  from  30  to  60  being  49*6  per  cent, 
every  10  years.  From  the  other  table  we  learn  that  the  tendency  to 
suicide  is  the  highest  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  least  in  Wales,  the 
deaths  in  the  former  locality  from  this  cause  being  in  the  ratio  of  12*6 
per  100,000  inhabitants,  and  but  2*5  in  the  latter,  whilst  the  average  ratio 
for  England  and  Wales  is  6*8  per  100,000.  From  a  third  table  we  learn 
that  the  smallest  number  of  suicides  occur  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year. 

The  general  summary  of  the  causes  of  death  g^ven  by  Mr.  Farr  is, 
that  36,799  died  from  inflammations ;  85,506  from  specific  inflamma- 
tions;  19,122  from  the  terminations  of  inflammation ;  15,125  from 
hemorrhages  ;  2821  from  carcinomatous  diseases;  60,868  from  tubercu- 
lous diseases;  2256  from  disordered  secretions;  2512  from  deprared 
nutrition ;  44,773  from  disorders  of  the  nervous  system ;  35,564  from 
old  age  ;  and  11,727  from  violent  deaths. 

The  augmented  fatality  in  an  urban  compared  with  a  rural  population 
received,  it  may  be  remembered,  considerable  attention  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  and  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  present  one.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Farr^s  estimate  on  a  large  scale  of  the  relative  mortality  of 
city  and  country — an  estimate  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
table  £  in  the  report  of  last  year.  In  table  C  then  of  the  present  report 
we  are  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  deaths  from  twelve  classes  of 
diseases  in  city  and  country  districts,  the  former  with  a  population  of 
3,726,221,  the  latter  with  one  of  3,539,908.  In  the  former  there  perished 
from  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  23,655,  in  the  latter 
13,685 ;  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  numbers  stood  respec- 
tively 15,651,  and  8177  ;  from  those  of  the  respiratory  organs  28,973 
and  18,508;  from  those  of  the  organs  of  circulation  1301  and  712;  of 
the  digestive  organs  6505  and  3361  ;  of  the  urinary  organs  417  and  373; 
of  the  organs  of  generation  984  and  547  ;  of  the  organs  of  locomotion 
6^3  and  354 ;  of  the  integumentary  system  144  and  66 ;  of  uncertain 
seat  10,447  and  10,529 ;  from  age  7374  and  8874 ;  violent  deaths  3104 
and  2516;  and  from  causes  not  specified  1811  and  2708  :  forming  t 
total  of  deaths  in  the  cities  of  101,019,  and  in  the  country  of  70,410. 
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lie  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  cities  was  2*7,  in  the  counties  2*0  per 
ent. ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  cities  1-36  to  1*00  in  the  counties.  The 
lean  duration  of  life  in  the  two  sets  of  circumstances  would  differ 
early  io  the  ratio  of  37  years  and  50  years. 

"Jn  ezamininf^  the  special  causes  of  death,"  says  Mr.  Farr»  "three  classes  may 
e  distioj^uished :  one  class  which  was  exaggerated  in  cities  to  the  highest 
itch,  a  third  class  in  which  the  mortality  was  nearly  the  same,  or  in  excess  in 
le  counties,  and  an  intermediate  class.  To  1  00  death  in  the  counties,  the 
eatbs  out  of  the  same  amount  in  the  cities,  were  hy  asthma,  3 '80 ;  erysipelas, 
*71;  convulsions  and  teething,  2*57;  cephalitis  and  hydrocephalus,  2*41: 
fdrophobia,  2*37;  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy,  1*99;  delirium  tre- 
lena,  1-98;  typhus,  1*88;  smallpox,  1*73;  heart-disease,  1*73;  child-birth, 
^63 ;  syphilis,  1*59;  rheumatism,  1*58;  gout,  1*55;  hernia,  1*48;  purpura, 
*46;  sudden  deaths,  1*45;  liver  disease,  145;  hepatitis,  1*35;  tetanus,  1*32. 
lie  excess  of  mortality  in  cities,  was  less  in  the  following  cases:  by  consump. 
on,  1*24  ;  croup,  1*23;  violent  deaths,  1*17;  stone,  1*11  ;  mortification,  1-10; 
lalformations,  1*07;  apoplexy,  1*07;  hemorrhage,  102.  The  mortality  by 
le  third  class  of  causes,  was  greater  in  the  counties  than  in  the  cities;  for  the 
lortality  to  1*00  in  the  counties  was  in  the  cities,  by  paralysis,  *99;  dropsy, 
^ ;  jaundice,  *99 ;  diabetes,  *97 ;  cancer,  *92 ;  hydrotborax,  -88  ;  hemateme- 
1, '^9;  debility  (frequently  premature  birth),  -75;  atrophy,  '75;  scrofula, 
\6/^  (Letter  to  the  Registrar-General,  p.  81.) 

In  reference  to  these  comparative  numbers,  whether  in  general  or  in 
articular,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  argument  is  stated  in  a 
>nn  by  no  means  favorable  to  a  rural  population,  for  in  the  districts 
^mprising  the  population  of  3,539,908,  and  furnishing  the  mortality  of 
0,410,  several  cities  are  included.  The  excess  of  mortality  then  in 
ties  as  now  constructed,  compared  with  districts  strictly  rural,  is  greater 
lan  is  sbown  by  these  returns.  Mr.  Farr  asks  the  very  reasonable 
uestion ;  '*is  the  excessive  mortality  of  cities  inevitable  V*  In  our  review 
f  the  first  report,  we  ventured  in  a  similar  spirit  to  remark  that  the 
cts  relative  to  the  mortality  of  rural  districts  and  towns ''were  deduced 
cm  a  comparison  between  rural  districts  and  English  towns,  the  growth  of 
progressive  civilization,  and  that  the  older  parts  of  them,  now  chiefly 
ibabited  by  the  labouring  poor,  were  formed  in  the  early  stages  of 
iTilization.  We  should  like  much  to  see  a  comparison  between  the 
lortality  of  country  districts,  and  large  towns  brought  rapidly  into  exist- 
ice,  under  a  civilization  fully  developed — those  of  the  United  States 
»r  instance."  Mr.  Farr  answers  bis  own  question  by  remarking  that 
le  aggregation  of  mankind  in  towns  is  not  inevitably  disastrous :  and 
lat  health  and  life  may  be  preserved  in  a  dense  population,  provided 
le  density  be  not  carried  beyond  certain  limits.  He  produces  abundant 
rfdence  from  metropolitan  districts  of  the  truth  of  tbe  first  of  tbese 
repositions.  With  regard  to  tbe  second  we  would  remark,  besides 
lat  ^* certain  limits''  like  other  certain  things,  seem  to  us  the  most 
Mcertain  possible,  that  nothing  has  impressed  us  more  on  examining 
te  very  valuable  tables  descriptive  of  the  mortality  in  the  metropolitan 
stricts,  tban  the  want  of  connexion  they  display  between  density  of 
mnlation  and  shortness  of  life.  On  referring  to  table  G,  one  of  sin- 
ilar  value,  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  metropolitan  district  of 
ermondsey,  with  a  space  of  88  square  yards  to  one  person,  has  an  annual 
drtality  of  3*070  percent. :  Shoreditch,  with  35  yards  to  one  person,  one 
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»  density  appears  to  manifest  its  effects  chiefly  in  the  prodnction  of 
ee  classes  of  diseases,  the  epidemic  class,  affections  of  the  respiratory 
;an8,  and  of  the  nervous  system.  The  metropolis  has  a  population  of 
^03  persons  to  one  square  mile,  whilst  the  average  of  England  and 
lies,  18  269  per  square  mile.  The  metropolis  loses  *742  per  cent,  by 
demic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  and  219  per  cent,  by  typhus, 
ibt  the  average  deaths  throughout  the  country  are  by  the  entire  class 
^  per  cent,  and  by  typhus,  *125.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  a 
pulation  of  *701  per  square  mile,  much  below  the  metropolis  indeed, 
:  next  to  that  the  most  densely- peopled  district  in  England,  loses  by 
\  whole  epidemic  class,  '490  per  cent.,  and  by  typhus,  *150.  Thus  it 
IDS  that  the  most  densely-populated  districts  have  suffered  most  by 
I  epidemic  class ;  London  having  no  rival  in  this  respect,  and  Cheshire 
i  Lancashire  exceeding  all  the  more  thinly-peopled  districts,  with 
\  exception  of  Monmouth  and  Wales,  which  district  with  a  population 
126  per  square  mile  loses  '630  per  cent,  by  the  whole  epidemic  class, 
i  by  smallpox,  '202  per  cent.,  scarlatina,  '123  percent.,  and  by  ty- 
DB,  '152  per  cent.  It  is  evidently  true,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Farr,  that 
i  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  are  at  present  disturbed  in  Wales,  by  the 
lax  of  workmen  within  the  mining  districts.  The  population  sud- 
dW  collected  is  exposed  to  aU  the  evils  of  dense  districts,  without  the 
eviations  which  spring  up  in  towns  of  slow  growth.  The  overt  Chartist 
messes,  and  the  more  lurking,  but  still  close  political  organization  which 

know,  pervades  the  district,  indicate  its  unhealthy  social  condition, 
d,  at  the  same  time,  aggravate  the  source  whene  they  spring.  £x- 
tsive,  however,  of  the  anomaly  presented  by  Wales,  the  increase  of  mor- 
ity  in  a  dense  population  from  the  epidemic  class  of  diseases,  is  mani- 
ted  in  this  table. 

This  pernicious  influence  of  a  dense  population  on  diseases  of  the  re- 
iratory  organs  appears  to  be  unequivocally  evinced  by  the  same  table. 
le  average  deaths  throughout  the  country,  from  all  diseases  of  the  re- 
iratory  organs,  are  *605  per  cent,  and  from  phthisis  '393  per  cent.,  but 

London,  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  generally, 
5  "770  per  cent.,  and  from  phthisis,  '414  per  cent.,  and  in  Cheshire  and 
incashire,  they  are  from  the  former  *783  percent.,  and  from  the  latter, 
)9  per  cent.,  without  there  being  an  excess  above  the  average  in  any 
ler  district  worthy  of  mention.  Again,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
mIdcc  an  annual  average  mortality  of '332  per  cent.,  and  the  only  excess 
yoiid  this  is  in  the  districts  already  so  often  referred  to,  the  metropolis 
Bsenting  a  mortality  from  this  source,  of  *437  per  cent.,  Cheshire  and 
acashire,  one  of  *461  per  cent. 

Considering  the  mortality  from  these  three  sources  in  these  the  most 
nselv-peopled  districts  in  this  country,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  a 
od  deal  to  density  of  population,  especially  in  the  epidemic  class  of 
lease ;  but  the  excess  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  so  great  in  dis- 
•es  of  the  nervous  and  respiratory  systems,  especially  in  the  latter,  that 
len  we  consider,  moreover,  the  relative  population  of  the  two  districts, 
I  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  some  other  instrument  of  destruction 
lidet  density  of  population  is  in  action,  and  we  naturally  look  to  the 
Me  and  fonf  air  of  cotton  mills. 
in  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  supported,  as  his  re- 
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marks  always  are,  by  reference  to  tables,  the  reporter  shows  that  the 
well-known  statement  of  Celsus  on  the  same  subject,  '*  Saluberrimam 
ver  est,  proxime  deinde  ab  hoc  hiems,  periculosior  eestas,  autamniu 
longe  periculosissimus/'  is  inapplicable  to  our  seasons  at  present.    The 
following  return  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  expresses,  we  believe,  very 
correctly,  the  order  of  insalubrity  throughout  England.     There  were  re- 
gistered in  the  winter  quarter  of  1838, 15,611  deaths;  in  spring,  13,109; 
in  summer,  11,397;   and  in  autumn,  12,581.      This  order  Mr.  Farr 
considers  to  have  prevailed  in  England  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.     Prior  to  this  period,  however,  the  order  of  insalubrity  was 
the  same  in  this  country  as  that  indicated  by  Celsus ;  the  autumn,  at 
least,  was  "  longe  periculosissimus."     We  believe  the  explanation  of  the 
extreme  insalubrity  of  autumn  in  this  country  formerly,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  at  present,  to  be,  that  it  is  the  season  when  iiitermit- 
tent  fever,  and  especially  those  forms  of  it  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
remittent,  but  which  elsewhere  are  called  pernicious,  pestilential,  and 
malignant  intermittents,  are  most  prevalent.    The  febres  algid®  of  Torti, 
and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  those  described  by  Morton — diseases  bear- 
ing, in  many  respects,  no  slight  resemblance  to  Indian  cholera — com- 
mitted their  ravages  principally  in  autumn.     Under  the  influence  of  civi- 
lization and  cultivation,  countries  become  much  more  healthy  ;  but  the 
first  and  greatest  amelioration  is  manifested  in  the  extinction  of  diseases 
originating  in  malaria,  which  was  most  widely  diflfused  and  maligDantin 
autumn,  and  still  is  so  where  it  exists,  as  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
some  of  our  own  colonies  can  testify.     England  itself,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  civilized  and  cultivated  beyond  the  malarious  point,  and 
hence  our  autumns  have  ceased  to  be  the  insalubrious  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  preeminence  in  this  respect  being  conceded  to  our  rigorous  winters. 
Many  of  the  causes  of  disease,  remarks  Mr.  Farr,  act  with  equal  force 
from  year  to  year ;  others  regulated  by  the  seasons,  increase  or  decrease 
with  the  temperature.     Epidemics,  however,  follow  laws  of  their  own, 
and,  in  this  class,  the  greatest  variety  may  be  expected  in  these  annual 
reports  :  they  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  discussion.     How  far  regis- 
tration may  throw  light  on  their  origin  is  doubtful,  but  it  seems  well 
suited  to  illustrate,  at  least,  the  laws  of  their  propagation. 

The  smallpox  epidemic  is  investigated  at  considerable  length  in  the 
report  throughout  its  prevalence,  from  July  1st,  1837,  to  December  31st, 
1839;  a  period  comprising  ten^quarters,  and  two  winters,  two  springs, 
three  summers,  and  three  autumns.  It  was  composed  of  a  succession  of 
smaller  epidemics,  and  whether  the  commencement  or  the  acme  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  influenced  by  such  circumstances  as 
temperature  or  change  of  seasons ;  for,  at  the  time  it  was  beginning  in  one 
district,  it  was  at  its  height  or  was  declining  in  another  place  apparently 
in  the  same  circumstances.  This  is  manifested  by  Mr.  Farr*s  tables,  and 
especially  by  tables  (m)  and  (n),  which  will  be  found  at  page  92  of  his 
letter. 

The  total  deaths  from  the  epidemic  were  30,879,  which  occurred  in  the 
following  numbers  in  the  successive  quarters :  in  the  first  quarter,  com- 
prising the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1837,  they  were,  2543; 
in  the  second,  3289;  in  the  third,  4242  ;  in  the  fourth,  4489;  in  the 
fifth,  3685;  in  the  sixth,  3851;  in  the  seventh,  2982;  in  the  eighth,  2505; 
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ID  the  ninth,  1533;  and  in  the  tenth,  1730  :  total,  30,789.  The  annual 
rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease  was  0*8  in  1000  ;  in  the  metropolis  it 
was  1*1,  and  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  1*2  per  1000.  From  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  very  ample  table  (Table  P,  pp.  174-195),  the  epidemic 
appears  to  have  visited  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but  by  no  means 
occupying  successive  points :  there  are  no  indications  of  its  migrating 
from  district  to  district  on  a  tour  through  the  country.  We  find  it  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  ten  quarters  in  the  metropolis  on  the  Routh-east, 
and  in  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  in 
the  Dorth-east.  It  is  observed,  too,  during  the  same  period  in  Bath  and 
and  in  Wales  on  the  south-west,  and  in  Carlisle  and  various  other  places 
in  Cumberland  on  the  north-west,  whilst  almost  every  supposable  inter- 
mediate point  is  similarly  aflfected.  Mr.  Farr  appears  to  express  the 
view  which  we  certainly  take,  that  these  tables  furnish  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  supposing  that  this  epidemic  was  communicated  from  place 
to  place.  Adopting  the  illustration  furnished  by  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, between  which  two  towns  the  intercourse  is  perhaps  more  inti- 
mate than  between  any  towns  in  Europe,  he  remarks  that  isolated  cases 
of  smallpox  existed  all  the  while  in  Manchester ;  the  seeds  of  the  epi- 
demic were  there,  and  would  not  the  causes  which  generated  the  epi- 
demic in  Liverpool,  the  place  first  attacked,  have  led  to  the  same  result 
in  Manchester  ?  *'  At  any  rate,  the  evolution  of  the  epidemic  in  Liver- 
pool could  not  be  traced  to  external  contagion,  and  the  problem  re- 
mains for  solution — Why  did  the  deaths  from  smallpox  rise  so  rapidly,  that 
at  last  418  individuals  perished  in  three  months,  while  the  ordinary  mor- 
tality in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  from  smallpox  is  27  in  three 
months  ?" 

This  vexed  question  the  reporter  very  judiciously  leaves  undisturbed 
by  further  vexation,  and  confines  himself  to  tracing  the  law  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  epidemic ;  it  increased  up  to  the  fourth  of  the  ten  periods 
into  which  the  epidemic  is  divided,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was  30  per 
cent.,  or  1*30.  This  is  shown  in  the  first  three  successive  numbers,  2513, 
3829,  and  4242.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  number  (4489),  the  in- 
crease is  only  six  per  cent.,  or  1*06;  it  then  remains  stationary,  as 
Mr.  Farr  describes  it,  like  a  projectile  at  the  summit  of  the  curve  which 
it  is  destined  to  describe. 

To  calculate  the  rate  of  decrease,  Mr.  Farr  takes  the  mean  of  the  third 
and  fourth  numbers  (namely  4365),  and,  calculating  from  this,  finds 
the  decrease  to  have  proceeded  at  an  accelerated  rate,  the  rate  of  acce- 
leration being  1*406,  and  the  rates  of  decrease  standing  thus,  1*052, 
1-101,  M52,  1-205,  1-268,  and  1-138  ;  or,  in  other  terms,  5,  10,  15, 
20,  26,  and  32  per  cent. :  the  last  seven  numbers  divided  each  by  the 
corresponding  number  marking  the  rate  of  decrease,  presents  in  the  num- 
ber next  below,  within  an  insignificant  fraction,  the  quotient  which  should 
result  arithmetically  from  such  a  division. 

Finding  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  presented  with  definite  pro- 
portions, where  all  hsis  hitherto  been  vague,  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
Mr.  Farr's  calculations  of  the  same  epidemic  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  mortality  was  greater  than  in  all  other  parts  of  England.  The  deaths 
in  London  in  the  ten  successive  periods  were,  257,  506, 753, 1 145, 1061, 
S5B,  364,  117,  65,  60.    The  rate  of  increase  in  the  first  and  second  pe- 
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riods  was  1*97,  and  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  periods,  it  was  1*50. 
— ^The  rate  of  decrease  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Farr.  The  mean  registered 
quarterly  deaths  from  the  fourth  period  were  llOd,  969,  611,  240, 
and  91.  The  calculated  series  was  1 103,  967,  611,  278,  91  ;  cerUioly 
a  remarkable  approximation.  The  number  1103  was  the  mean  of  the 
deaths  registered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  959  was  the  mean  of  those  regis- 
tered in  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods,  and  the  other  numbers  were  obtained 
in  the  same  manner.  The  first  rate  (the  rate  of  decrease)  of  the  calcu- 
lated series  was  1*14,  and  the  other  rates  were  obtained  by  multiplying 
1*14  four  times  in  succession  by  1-39,  the  constant,  or  the  rate  of  acce- 
leration. 

*'  The  rates,"  it  is  added,  **  vary  with  the  density  of  the  populatioB,  the 
numbers  susceptible  of  attack,  the  mortality,  and  accidental  circumstaaces ;  lo 
that  to  obtain  the  mean  rates  applicable  to  the  whole  population,  or  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  population,  seversd  epidemics  should  be  investiij^ated.  It  appean 
probable,  however,  that  the  smsdlpox  increases  at  an  accelerated  and  taea  a 
retarded  rate ;  that  it  declines  first  at  a  slightly  accelerated,  then  at  a  rapidly 
accelerated,  and  lastly  at  a  retarded  rate,  until  the  disease  attains  the  mimmim 
intensity  and  remains  stationary."  (Letter  to  the  Registrar-general,  p.  97.) 

Tables  are  furnished,  presenting  a  view  of  the  progress  of  four  other 
epidemics,  measles,  typhus,  hooping-cough,  and  scarlatina  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  an  abstract  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  table  {g)  in  the 
modest  form  of  a  foot-note  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Farr's  letter.  He  re- 
marks that  they  exhibit  the  same  regularity  as  smallpox,  but  considers 
that  the  laws  which  govern  their  course  will  be  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed when  the  abstract  of  the  observations  has  been  extended  over 
another  year.  There  perished  during  the  latter  half  of  1837  and  the 
year  1838  in  the  metropolis,  by  measles  1942,  by  typhus  6011,  by  hoop- 
ing-cough 3149,  and  by  scarlatina  1942. 

Mr.  Farr  has  laboured  this  branch  of  his  subject  with  great  effect: 
it  is  one  to  which  the  present  report  owes  much  of  its  interest,  and  to 
which  future  reports  will  probably  be  equally  indebted ;  for  whilst  spo- 
radic diseases  hold  nearly  the  same  course  annually,  and  must  conse- 
quently elicit,  if  any,  similar  remarks,  it  is  in  the  epidemic  class  that  the 
greatest  variety  may  be  expected  ;  and  the  evolution  of  the  laws  of  their 
diffusion  will,  in  all  probability,  furnish  forth  the  labours  of  many  years. 
The  interest  which  the  reporter  feels  in  this  subject  has  led  him  to  com- 
ment favorably  on  the  hypothesis,  which,  though  not  originating  with 
either  of  these  writers,  has  received  from  Drs.  Holland  and  Henle^  much 
illustration  and  support — that  the  material  of  contagion  is  composed  of 
organic  matter.  Supported  as  this  doctrine  is  by  much  plausible  ana- 
logy, we  consider,  notwithstanding,  that  we  have  designated  it  properijf 
when  we  have  called  it  an  hypothesis,  and  regarded  merely  as  such  we 
do  not  object  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  approve  of  it,  thinking 
well-devised  hypotheses  the  best  stepping-stones  to  substantial  theories— 
believing  the  observation  required  for  their  comparison  with  actual  phe- 
nomena to  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  the  whole  truth. 

We  have  concluded  our  analysis  of  the  medical  part  of  this  yaluable 
volume,  and  should  have  concluded  altogether,  had  not  one  point  of 
extra-professional  information  incidentally,  as  it  were,  gathered  from  the 
*  See  Briti«b  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No.  XVIH.,  p.  398. 
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of  marriages,  struck  us  as  being  one  of  so  much  ioterest,  that  we 
»osed  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sta- 
f  education  among  all  ranks  of  the  adult  population  throughout 
ntry,  deduced  in  a  mode  which  we  shall  leave  Mr.  Lister  to  ex- 
his  own  language. 

lost  every  marriage  is  duly  registered,  and  e?ery  register  of  marriage  is 
>y  the  parties  married,  those  who  are  able  writing  their  names,  and 
ho  are  unable,  or  who  write  very  imperfectly,  making  their  marks ; 
e  an  enumeration  of  the  instances  in  which  the  mark  has  been  made 
w  the  proportion  among  those  married  who  either  cannot  write  at  all, 
very  imperfectly.*'  (Report,  p.  7*) 

Registrar-general  remarks  that  30  in  1000,  or  three  per  cent,  of 
Tiageable  portion  of  the  community  are  married  annually,  the 
therefore  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  marriage  registers  of  a 
year  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  affected  by  accidental  circum- 
;  and  it  cannot  safely  be  asserted  that  the  33  in  1000,  from 
lignatures  we  would  draw  an  inference  respecting  the  other  970, 
t  happen  to  consist  of  more  than  the  proportionate  number  of  un- 
k1  persons.  With  this  caution,  then,  against  drawing  a  conclu- 
^rding  the  education  of  any  particular  county  or  district  from 
ams  of  a  single  year,  we  are  furnished  with  the  educational  re- 
these  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1839.  In  the  metro- 
he  proportion  per  cent,  of  those  who,  on  marrying,  signed  with  a 
7as,  men  1 2,  women  24,  mean  1 8 ;  in  the  south-eastern  counties. 
If  women  40,  mean  36  ;  in  the  south  midland  counties,  men  43, 

53,  mean  48 ;  in  the  eastern  counties,  men  45,  women  52, 
18  ;  in  the  south-western  counties,  men  31,  women  47,  mean  38 ; 
Bvestern  counties,  men  40,  women  54,  mean  47;  in  the  north  mid- 
)unties,  men  32,  women  50,  mean  36 ;  in  the  north-western  coun- 
;n  39,  women  63,  mean  51 ;  in  Yorkshire,  men  34,  women  49,  mean 

the  northern  counties,  men  21,  women  42,  mean  31 ;  in  Mon- 
ihire  and  Wales,  men  48,  women  70,  mean  59. 
main  points  of  Uie  whole  case  are,  that  the  state  of  education,  at 
mong  the  adult  population,  is  most  deplorable  for  a  country  pro- 
y  the  most  civilized  in  the  world,  for  that,  in  the  whole  of  England 
ales,  out  of  121,083  couples  married,  there  were  40,587  men 
(,959  women  who  could  not  write ;  that  the  metropolis  stands  de- 
f  superior  to  the  rest  of  England  in  respect  of  education;  that, 
>  the  metropolis,  the  north  of  England  (Durham,  Northumber- 
Cumberland,  and  Westmorland)  is  superior;  that  the  principal 
ncy  is  in  Lancashire,  Bedfordshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales ; 
at  the  men  are  superior  to  the  women  throughout  the  country  in 
^portion  of  33  to  49. 

high  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  manifest 
be  length  to  which  our  extracts  have  extended,  and  the  remarks 
rhich  they  have  been  interspersed.  Perhaps  we  cannot  express 
pinion  more  decidedly  than  by  saying  that  the  second  report  has 
d  to  the  utmost  the  promise  of  the  first. 
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Art.  VIII. 

Organic  Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology, 
By  Justus  Liebfg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uoiversitj 
of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the  mss.  of  the  author  by  Lyon  Playfatk, 
Ph.  D.^London,  1840.       8vo,  pp.  387. 

Traite  de  ChSmie  organique.  Par  M.  Justus  Liebig.  Introductum. 
—  Paris,  1840.     8vo,  pp.  195. 

The  two  titles  which  we  have  g^ven  belong  to  one  and  the  same  book. 
An  edition  has  also  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  German  language. 
The  idea  of  writing  the  work,  however,  was  suggested  to  the  author  in 
England.  Professor  Liebig  visited  this  country  in  1837,  and  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  when  he  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence  of  the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  himself  and 
Wohler,  viz.,  the  formation  of  allantoin,  a  constituent  of  the  liquor  amnii 
of  the  cow,  in  the  laboratory,  which  constituted  the  second  example  of 
the  production  by  purely  chemical  means  of  an  animal  product.  Wohler 
had  previously  formed  urea  by  passing  cyanic  acid  through  ammooia. 
and  had  thus  opened  a  field  of  almost  unbounded  discovery  and  of  vast 
importance  to  the  physiologist.  At  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  refened 
the  author,  who,  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  has  already  been  for  some 
years  in  possession  of  a  European  reputation  in  connexion  with  the  che- 
mistry of  organic  matter,  was  requested,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
of  Glasgow,  to  draw  up  a  report,  for  the  Association,  on  the  state  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Liebig  cordially  assented  to  this  serious  call  upon  hb 
time.  The  result  is  now  before  us.  The  object  of  the  author  in  this 
elaborate  report  has  not  been  to  present  to  his  readers  a  catalogue  of 
isolated  facts ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  organic  chemistry  so  as  to  explain  the  apparently  mysterious 
processes  of  vegetable  and  animal  growth.  To  plant  the  seed  in  the 
barren  soil,  to  see  it  sprout  into  a  living  thing,  to  observe  it  gradually 
increase  in  weight  and  size  until  it  has  obtained  an  altitude  perhaps  im- 
mense, and  all  without  apparent  motion  or  sound,  is  at  once  most  woif 
derful  and  most  mysterious.  But  to  analyze  the  soil  in  which  the  seed 
is  sown,  to  investigate  the  properties  of  its  varied  constituents,  the  water 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  to  moisten  it,  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is 
immersed,  and  all  the  elements  which  act  upon  its  existence  is,  partly  at 
least,  to  elevate  the  veil  of  mystery  and  reveal  to  us  the  works  of  the  sim- 
ple and  noiseless  machinery  of  nature. 

Liebig  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  discusses  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  dwells  especially 
upon  the  secondary  causes  of  nourishment.  The  second  division  is  de- 
voted to  the  chemical  processes  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction, 
by  means  of  which  he  considers  nutrition  to  be  supplied  from  its  primary 
sources,  contagions  and  infections  generated  both  in  and  out  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  a  perpetual  succession  of  changes  in  the  form  of  matter 
to  be  kept  up.  Matter  thus  assumes  alternately  inferior  and  beaatifiil 
forms,  in  such  infinite  variety  and  so  worthy  of  admiration  that  **  even 
custom  cannot  stale"  them. 
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Many  of  the  views  of  the  author  are  so  novel  and  of  such  extensive 
application,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  afford  a  correct  analysis  of 
them  in  a  short  space.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  take  notice  of 
the  principal  applications  of  them  to  theory.  We  follow  in  general  the 
French  edition,  in  which  the  various  subjects  are  more  readily  found, 
from  more  convenient  arrangement. 

Food  of  plants.  It  is  obvious  from  even  a  superficial  survey  that  plants 
require  food  just  as  animals  do,  and  that  the  sources  of  their  nourishment 
most  be  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  and  the  air  in  which  their 
stems  are  immersed.  Van  Helmont  had  deduced  from  an  experiment  on 
a  willow  that  rain-water  alone  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  plant, 
because  when  supplied  with  this  kind  of  food,  to  all  appearances  alone, 
it  increased  from  5  to  164  lbs.  Bergmann,  however,  showed  that  1  lb.  of 
rain-water  contained  1  grain  of  earthy  matter,  which  would  amply  suf- 
fice for  contributing  inorganic  matter  to  the  plant.  Van  Helmont  also 
omitted  in  his  calculation  the  substances  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere 
by  the  soil,  and  conveyed  into  the  vessels  of  the  plant ;  and.  finally, 
though  this  is  not  the  least  important  consideration,  he  forgot  the  nutri*- 
tious  power  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  plants  are  examined  by  destructive  analysis  they  afford  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  to  form  water. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  sources  of  each  of  these  separately. 
Assimilation  of  carbon.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when 
we  burn  a  piece  of  straw  at  a  candle  a  portion  is  consumed,  and  what 
remains  is  charred  or  blackened  at  the  edges.    Few  consider  that  this  is 
a  process  of  destructive  analysis.     The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  driven 
off,  and  the  carbon  or  charcoal — the  main  constituent  of  the  organic 
substance — remains  behind.     From  whence  does  the  carbon  derive  its 
origin  ?     Liebig  endeavours  to  answer  this  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  analytic  reasoning.   Physiologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  view- 
ing the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  of  soils,  or  humus,  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  food  of  plants.    This  substance  they  conceive  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  thus  conveyed  into  the  proper  assimilating 
Tessels,  where  its  carbon  is  abstracted.     Humus  is  described  by  chemists 
as  a  brown  matter,  dissolving  partially  in  alkalies.     The  portion  which 
dissolves  in  alkalies  has  been  termed  humic  acid  ;  the  insoluble  part 
kumin.     A  careful  chemical  examination  of  the  substance,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  it  possesses  no  constant  chemical  constitution,  and 
that  as  it  is  formed  in  the  soil  it  is  merely  a  vegetable  matter  in  various 
stages  of  decay.     Liebig,  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  usual  opinion  re- 
specting the  influence  of  humus  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  proves  his 
point  by  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.    He  admits,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  bumic  acid  is  absorbed  by  plants  in  the  form  of  that  salt  which  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  humic  acid,  viz.,  in  the  form  of  humateof 
lime,  and  then  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  alkaline  bases  contained 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  he  calculates  the  amount  of  humic  acid  which 
might  be  assimilated  in  this  manner. 

According  to  Berthier  1000  lbs.  of  dry  fir  wood  yielded  4  lbs.  of  ashes. 
In  every  100  lbs.  of  these  ashes,  after  subtracting  the  chloride  of  potas- 
siam  and  sulphate  of  potass,  there  remained  5'3  lbs.  of  basic  oxide,  con- 
sisting of  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese, 
vou  zi.  yo.  XXII.  *n 
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Now  40,000  square  feet,  Hessian  measure,  of  woodland  yielded  annually, 
according  to  Heyer,  upon  an  average,  2650  lbs.,  Hessian,  of  dry  fir-wood, 
which  contain  5^  lbs.,  Hessian,  of  metallic  oxides.   But,  according  to  th& 
experience  of  Malaguti  and  Sprengel,  1  lb.,  Hessian,  of  lime  combiues 
chemically  with  10*9  lbs.,  Hessian,  of  humic  acid ;  S'6  lbs.  of  the  metallic 
oxides  would  accordingly  introduce  into  the  trees  61  lbs.,  Hessian,  of 
humic  acid,  which,  admitting  humic  acid  to  contain  58  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, would  correspond  to  91  lbs.,  Hessian,  of  dry  wood.    Hence  there  is 
only  91  lbs.  which  can  be  accounted  for  as  possibly  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  humus,  and  2559  lbs.  which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  different  source. 
There  is  another  possible  source,  however,  of  humus,  viz.,  through  Uie 
agency  of  rain-water,  which  Liebig  carefully  examines.   The  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  Erfurt  is  \1\  lbs.,  Hessian,  over  every  square  foot  of 
surface.     If  the  whole  of  the  water  were  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plauts 
saturated  with  humate  of  lime,  the  plants  growing  on  40,000  square  feet 
and  receiving  700,000  lbs.  of  rain-water,  would  not  take  up  more  than 
300  lbs.  of  humic  acid,  since  one  part  of  humate  of  lime  is  soluble  io 
2500  parts  of  water.      But  the  amount  of  land  mentioned  produces 
2580  lbs.  of  corn,  in  grain  and  straw  alone.    Hence  the  300  lbs.  of  humic 
acid  will  not  account  for  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  roots 
and  leaves  alone.    Again,  100  parts  of  straw  dried  in  air  contain  38  per 
cent,  of  carbon:  hence  1780  lbs.  of  straw  contain  676  lbs.  of  carbon. 
In  100  parts  of  corn  there  are  43  parts  of  carbon  ;  800  lbs.  must  hence 
contain  344  lbs.,  that  is,  altogether,  1020  lbs.  of  carbon.    By  comparing 
these  with  other  facts  Liebig  concludes  that  equal  surfaces  of  land 
adapted  for  agriculture  produce  equal  quantities  of  carbon. 

The  soil  being  thus  repudiated  as  an  element  in  accounting  for  the 
fruitful  origin  of  carbon,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  only  other  pos- 
sible source  from  which  it  can  be  derived,  viz.,  the  atmosphere.    The 
mean  of  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  made  at  various  seasons,  leads  to 
the  inference  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  amounts 
to  one  thousandth  of  its  weight.  Now,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered  by  the 
analysis  of  airs  from  ancient  jars  and  pyramids,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
has  been  constantly  the  same  in  the  atmosphere  for  thousands  of  years. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  has  increased  during  the  same  period.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  the  oxygen  stands  in  some  fixed  relation  to  it,  that  is  to 
say,  that  two  causes  exist,  one  of  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  by  removing  it  as  it  is  generated,  and  another  which  sup- 
plies oxygen  in  place  of  that  which  is  lost  by  respiration,  putrefactioD, 
and  combustion.   These  two  causes  are  found  united,  Liebig  considers,  in 
the  vital  action  of  plants.   If  we  take  the  sprig  of  a  plant  and  introduce  it 
into  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  we  shall  fina  that  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  which  may  be  col- 
lected and  examined,  the  latter  occupying  exactly  the  same  bulk  as  the 
former.  This  is  a  beautiful  provision,  as  it  tends  directly  to  the  preservation 
of  a  pure  atmosphere  for  animal  life.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  oxygen 
given  out  by  plants  being  equal  in  bulk  to  the  carbonic  acid  taken  up,  Liebig 
concludes  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  assimilating  organs  of 
the  plant,  where  it  is  decomposed — the  carbon  being  retained  and  the 
oxygen  displaced.  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  a  body  existing 
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'^othe  amount  of  only  one  thousandth  part  in  the  atmosphere,  can  supply  the 
^iirhole  of  such  an  essential  ingredient  of  all  the  living  masses  of  plants 
and  animals  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?     The  simplest  use  of 
arithmetic  will  soon  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  this  apparent  paradox. 
Upon  every  Hessian  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  rests  a 
oolumn  of  air,  weighing  2216'66lbs.,  Hessian  measure.  Now  the  diame- 
ter, and  consequently  the  surface,  of  the  earth  being  known,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  may  be  calculated  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  thousandth  part  of  this  is  carbonic  acid,  which  contains  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  of  carbon.    From  which  it  results  that  the  atmosphere  contains 
3000  billions  of  Hessian  lbs.  of  carbon — a  quantity  which  is  certainly 
greater  than  the  weight  of  all  the  plants,  coals,  and  lignites  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  night  plants  exhale  carbonic 
acid,  and  absorb  oxygen.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  however  is  never  equal 
to  the  former,  and  hence  Liebig  concludes  that,  on  the  departure  of  light, 
the  carhonic  acid  ceases  to  be  decomposed,  and  being  absorbed  along 
with  the  juices,  it  is  given  out  by  the  leaves,  in  quantity  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  water  which  evaporates.  From  the  absence  of  a  proper  explana- 
tion of  the  latter  phenomena,  some  physiologists  have  considered  the  theory 
of  the  assimilation  of  carbon  from  the  air  as  refuted,  although  the  ori- 
^nal  experimenters  had  come  to  the  conclusion  which  has  just  been  de- 
veloped. The  reason  of  their  erroneous  inference  has  been  powerfully 
portrayed  by  Liebig : 

*'A11  the  talent  and  labour  of  botanists  have  been  expended  in  reseaches  on 
the  structure  and  external  form  of  plants,  without  calling  into  their  assistance 
the  resources  of  chemistry  and  physics,  although  calculated  to  explain  the 
most  simple  phenomena,  and  powerfully  adapted  to  discover  the  truth.  The 
experiments  and  laws  of  these  two  sciences  have  always  been  neglected — they 
htkwe  been  nei^lected  because  they  have  not  been  studied.  All  discoveries  in 
physicsaDd  in  chemistry,  all  explanations  of  chemists,  must  remain  without  fruit 
ana  be  useless,  because  even  to  the  great  leaders  in  physiologv,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  acids  and  bases,  are  sounds  without  meaning,  woras  without  sense, 
tenns  of  an  uuknown  language  which  awaken  no  thoughts  and  no  associations. 
They  treat  these  sciences  like  the  vulgar,  who  despise  a  foreign  language  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  it ;  since  even  when  they  have  bad  some 
acquaintance  with  them,  they  have  not  understood  their  spirit  and  application. 
Physiologists  reject  the  aid  of  chemistry,  in  their  enquiries  into  the  secrets  of 
vitality,  although  it  alone  could  guide  them  in  the  true  path :  they  reject  che- 
mistry, because  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  it  destroys  the  subjects  of  its  investi- 
gation, but  they  forget  that  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  must  dismember  the 
body  and  destroy  its  organs,  if  an  account  is  to  be  given  of  their  form,  structure, 
and  functions.*' 

Since  humus  then  is  not  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  plants,  for  what 
purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  its  decomposing  elements  destined  ?  Liebig 
answers  this  question  in  a  manner  if  not  demonstrative,  at  least  highly 
plausible.  Humus,  he  observes,  nourishes  plants  not  by  heing  absorbed 
and  assimilated  per  se^  but  by  presenting  to  their  roots  in  a  decomposing 
state  a  slow  and  continual  source  of  nourishment,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  source  is  only  beneficial  to  plants  until  their  leaves  are  formed, 
which  enable  them  to  assimilate  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 

Assimilation  of  hydrogen.  The  solid  portion  of  plants  or  lignin  con- 
tains carbon  and  the  constituents  of  water,  or  the  elements  of  car- 
honic acid  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  :    1 00  parts  of  carbonic 
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acid  require  the  addition  of  8*04  paru  of  hydrogen  to  form  lig^iin, 
and  7^'3-5  parts  of  oxy;^n  are  evutved  in  the  state  of  gas,  if  we  suppose 
that  :r.e  hydrogen  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water — so  that, 
as  in  T-he  case  of  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  by  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic icid,  we  may  consider  that  the  assimilation  of  hydrogen  is  pre 
ceded  jy  the  decomposition  of  water. 

Aiiimilatiijn  of  mitrogen  or  azote.  We  have  seen  that  carbon  and  hy- 
dro •g'en  are  not  presented  in  their  simple  state  to  the  absorbing  vessels  of 
plants,  but  are  taken  up  in  union  with  oxygen;  pari  passu,  we  might  in- 
fer that  azote  would  not  jain  admission  in  the  ancombined  form  in  which 
it  exi:4ts  in  the  atmosphere.  That  the  azote  is  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  not  from  the  soil  is  obvious  from  the  following  considerations. 
Let  us  cofiCeive  a  farm  properly  cultivated,  and  of  sufHcient  size  to  be 
supported  on  its  own  resources:  a  certain  quantity  of  azote  will  then 
exist  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  men,  ammals,  cattle,  corn,  fruits,  and  excre- 
meotitious  matter;  the  farm  is  managed  without  the  addition,  from  ex- 
traneous sourcts,  of  azote  in  any  form.  The  products  are  annually  ex- 
changed for  money  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which  contain  no  azote, 
but  by  exporting  a  certain  portion  of  the  corn  and  cattle,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  azote  is  removed  without  being  replaced.  Yet  after  the  lapse  of 
some  vears  the  amount  of  azote  has  increased.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
plants,  and  consequently  animals,  must  derive  their  azote  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Uebig  discusses  the  condition  of  the  azote  as  it  is  presented  to 
plants  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  has  adduced  several  novel  experimen- 
tal results.  Ammonia,  he  concludes,  is  the  form  in  which  nutritive  azote^ 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  exists  in  tlie atmosphere.  From  whence 
proceeds  tlie  immense  depot  of  ammonia  requisite  for  this  purpose  ? 

The  ultimate  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  substance  are 
exhibited  in  two  different  forms :  in  cold  or  temperate  climates,  under 
the  form  of  ammonia ;  in  the  torrid  zone,  under  that  of  nitric  acid.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  is  constantly 
preceded  by  the  production  of  ammonia :  the  latter  is  the  final  product  of 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter;  the  nitric  acid  results  from  the  slow 
combustion  of  this  product. 

A  generation  of  a  thousand  millions  of  men  is  renewed  every  thirty 
years ;  millions  of  animals  peri>h  and  are  reproduced  in  a  shorter 
leriod  :  what  becomes  of  the  azote  with  which  these  bodies  were  so 
argely  endowed  ?  It  has  been  dissipated  in  the  air  by  tlie  law  of 
gHACOus  diffusion  through  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  That  ammo- 
nia is  present  in  the  air  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  rain 
water :  this  is  easily  rendered  obvious  to  the  senses  by  adding  a  little 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  to  a  quantity  of  rain  water  and  evaporating 
to  drvncss  :  these  acids  combine  with  the  ammonia,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
volatility — the  residue  then  contains  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, whose  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
num, and  still  more  readily  by  the  odour  developed  on  the  addition  of 
pulverized  hydrate  of  lime  :  ammonia  also  exists  in  snow-water,  and  in 
this  case,  when  the  odour  is  evolved,  it  possesses  a  strong  taint  of  per- 
spiration and  excremcntitious  matter,  which  sufficiently  points  to  its  ani- 
mnl  origin.  1'his  investigation  has  elicited  an  explanation  of  a  fact, 
which  must  have  struck  those  engaged  in  the  minute  details  of  phar- 
macy ;  namely,  the  precipitation  produced  in  distilled  water  bysubace* 
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lead.  According  to  Liebig,  this  proceeds  from  the  presence  of 
site  of  ammonia  :  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
of  alum  or  sulphuric  acid  before  commencing  the  distillation  : 
tness  of  rain-water  is  also  due  to  the  same  cause.  A  portion  of 
mdnia  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  gains  admission  to  the  soil  by 
of  rain-water,  some  of  this  evaporates  again  with  the  water,  while 
r  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and,  being  assimilated,  gives 

0  albumen,  gluten,  &c. 

ig  shows  that  the  action  of  dung  is  to  supply  ammonia  to  the 
f  plants  for  the  assimilation  of  azote.  In  Flanders,  putrid  urine 
issfuliy  employed  as  manure:  every  one  knows  that  the  charac- 
feature  in  this  state  of  the  fluid  is  the  evolution  of  ammonia: 
mo  of  Peru,  or  dung  of  birds,  is  valuable  from  the  same  cause, 
luence  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  now  manifest  from  the  facts  detailed, 
'bonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  the  rain-water  decomposes  the 
e  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manufactories  of  sal  ammoniac, 
inous  soils  owe  their  value  to  the  property  of  absorbing  ammonia: 
,  which  absorbs  ammonia  most  powerfully,  is  highly  useful  for  the 
iason. 

yanic  constituents  of  Plants,  No  one  can  suppose  that  the 
nstituents  of  plants  are  fortuitous,  or  that  plants  contain  more 
an  is  required  for  their  existence  ;  hence  we  should  expect  that 
would  be  necessary  for  vegetation,  because  all  acids  which  plants 

1  are  found  in  the  state  of  neutral  or  acid  salts.  Saussure  and 
r  analyzed  pines  from  Breven  and  La  Salle,  and  concluded  that 
it  soils  exercise  an  action  upon  the  proportion  of  the  metallic 
present ;  but  what  is  curious,  and  these  chemists  did  not  ob- 
,  the  saturating  power  of  the  oxides  is  almost  identical  in  the  two 

This  explains  some  important  considerations  in  pharmacy ;  for 
r  the  species  of  opium  contain  meconic  acid  in  combination  with 
ely  variable  quantities  of  narcotine,  codein,  morphia,  &c. ;  but 
mtity  of  one  of  these  bases  always  increases  as  the  other  dimi- 

the  smallest  quantities  of  morphine  are  found  constantly  accom- 
by  a  maximum  of  narcotine  ;  the  presence  of  alkalies,  therefore, 
i  necessary  for  the  development  of  some,  and  the  action  of  parti- 
ilts  is  indispensable  for  the  existence  of  other  plants.  Some  have 
»d  these  saline  matters  to  be  generated  by  the  vital  action  of 
:  but  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  common  salt  is 
ited  into  the  air  along  with  sea-water,  and  that  saltpetre  is  dissi- 
3y  the  action  of  heat  without  being  decomposed,  we  can  at  once 
the  fallacy  of  such  deductions.  From  the  previous  considerations, 
therefore  be  concluded,  according  to  Liebig,  that  carbonic  acid, 
ia,  and  water,  are  the  indispensable  sources  of  the  food  of  plants  ; 
t  for  their  perfect  development,  and  in  order  to  afford  facilities  for 
ration  of  these  elements,  the  presence  of  inorganic  substances  is 
doubted ly  necessary. 

ly  plausible  though  the  view  be  which  ascribes  the  source  of  vege- 
sote  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  we  may  ask  in  the  lan- 
»f  the  Hottentot  preacher,  and  after  the  example  of  Liebig  him- 
reference  to  humus — whence  came  the  primitive  ammonia?  Liebig 
inion  that  the  ammonia,  if  evolved  along  with  boracic  acid  in  vol- 
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canic  situations,  is  an  original  constituent  of  the  earth;  but  the  quantity 
and  sources  are  too  limited  to  afford  sufficient  supply  for  such  purposes 
as  we  have  discussed.  This  point  may  therefore  be  considered  as  still 
subjudice. 

Poisons,  miasms,  and  contagions.  Inorganic  substances  when  intro- 
duced into  the  animal  system  act  in  the  first  instance  chemically,  and 
by  producing  abnormal  action  upon  the  nervous  system  give  origin  to 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  such  as  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  pa- 
ralysis. The  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium,  ferrocya- 
nuret  of  potassium,  nitrate,  chlorate,  silicate  of  potass,  and  in  general  salts 
with  an  alkaline  base,  pass  without  alteration  mto  the  blood,  the  sweat, 
the  chyle,  and  the  bile,  and  are  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys.  The  citrates, 
the  tartrates,  and  acetates  of  alkaline  bases,  in  their  circulation  through 
the  system,  on  the  other  hand,  are  converted  into  carbonates  ;  this  fact 
proves  that  they  have  accumulated  in  their  passage  a  quantity  of  oxygen. 
In  order  to  convert  one  atom  of  acetate  of  potash  into  carbonate,  8  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  required,  2  or  4  remaining  in  combination  with  the  alkali, 
and  the  remainder  being  evolved  as  free  carbonic  acid.  During  the  cir- 
culation of  these  salts  through  the  lungs,  Liebig  conceives  that  these 
acids  take  part  in  the  peculiar  process  for  which  these  organs  are  set  apart; 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  gas  inspired  unites  with  their  elements, 
transforming  their  hydrogen  into  water,  and  their  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid.  A  similar  efiect  is  produced  when  impure  solutions  of  these  salts 
are  left  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  have  a  mode  of  simi- 
lating  respiration  artificially ;  on  the  other  hand,  mineral  acids,  and  fixed 
vegetable  acids,  and  mineral  salts  with  an  alkaline  base,  prevent  decatf» 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  or  eremtuxtuns 
(slow  combustion),  as  he  terms  it,  is  similar  to  the  action  which  takei 
place  in  the  lungs.  This  action  would  be  arrested  if  an  excess  of  acids 
or  metallic  salts  could  reach  the  lungs ;  but  the  accumulation  of  the  latter 
is  prevented  by  the  circumstance  that  membranes  are  not  permeated  by 
concentrated  saline  solutions.  A  dry  bladder  remains  more  or  less  dry 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt ;  fresh  meat  which  has  been  strewed 
with  salt  will  be  found,  after  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  swimming  in  brine, 
although  no  water  has  been  added  ;  the  water  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  salt  has  dissolved  the  latter,  and  consequently  lost  the  power  of  per- 
meating animal  substances ;  hence  the  mode  by  which  salt  preserves  meat, 
viz.  by  extracting  the  water  from  it.  The  same  observation  pertains  to 
alcohol.  Liebig  applies  these  facts  to  explain  the  action  of  salts  when 
introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  concentrated  saline  solution 
when  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  by  extracting  water  from  the  coats  of 
that  organ  and  the  intestines,  produces  thirst  and  a  purgative  action; 
a  diluted  solution,  on  the  contrary,  is  absorbed.  That  tliis  is  the  primary 
action  of  purgatives  is  abundantly  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  mineral 
salts  without  alkaline  bases,  have  the  same  action ;  it  matters  not  what 
the  base  or  acid  is,  whether  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia,  or  phosphoric, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  salts  of  metallic  oxides  possess  a  tonic  action.  Instead  of  abstract- 
ing matter  from  the  tissues  they  unite  with  them,  (C.  6.  Mitscherlich  and 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,)  they  constitute  the  true  inorganic  poisons ;  they  are 
never  in  the  excretions.    When  arsenious  acid  b  gifea  in  solutioD,  it 
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nay  enter  into  the  blood  and  poison  it,  that  is,  combine  with  the  fibrine 
in  solution,  and  with  every  blood-globule  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  suppose  a  grain  of  arsenic,  which  has 
been  recorded  as  having  produced  death,  to  occasion  such  a  chemical 
change  in  the  blood,  a  fluid  containing  such  a  comparatively  prodigious 
quantity  of  matter  capable  of  combining  with  the  arsenic  ?  The  contrast 
however  will  not  appear  so  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  1240  grains 
of  arsenious  acid  require  for  combination  6361  grains  of  fibrine  ;  now  we 
could  form  an  artificial  fluid  similar  to  the  blood,  if  we  were  to  dissolve 
100  parts  of  dry  fibrine  in  30,000  parts  of  water ;  so  simple  is  the  dissipa- 
tion of  mystery,  when  we  remove  all  error  and  wrestle  with  the  pure  truth. 
With  respect  to  the  action  of  strychnine,  other  alkalies,  andprussic  acid, 
it  is  true  that  no  primary  action  has  hitherto  been  elicited,  but  ignorance  is 
oo  argument  against  the  existence  of  anything ;  the  reason  for  supposing 
that  no  physical  change  takes  place,  because  the  action  is  so  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  is  fallacious,  especially  since  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann 
were  published,  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  I.  p.  243.)  He  in- 
jected an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  into  a  vein  in  the  thigh  of  a  middle- 
sized  dog :  the  injection  was  scarcely  over,  before  the  odour  of  the  alcohol 
was  perceptible  in  the  expired  air ;  again  no  poison  acts  like  a  blow  on 
the  brain.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  perhaps  the  most  rapid  of  all  poisons  in 
its  action,  and  yet  after  numerous  observations  we  have  never  seen  it  ex- 
hibit any  symptom  upon  the  animal  economy  earlier  than  fifteen  seconds, 
a  period  sufficiently  protracted  to  enable  it,  according  to  the  results  of 
the  German  physiologists,  to  pass  through  the  whole  sanguineous  circu- 
lation. 

The  substances  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred  exercise  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  animal  economy,  by  forming  chemical  combinations,  or 
by  containing  a  poisonous  principle;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  another 
class  of  bodies,  not  less  mortal,  which  act  by  virtue  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  found.  To  comprehend  the  mode  of  operation,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  understand  the  processes  of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and 
eremacausis.  The  term  fermentation  is,  in  common  language,  applied  to 
that  change  which  occurs  in  bodies,  where  gaseous  bodies  destitute  of 
odour  are  disengaged :  putrefaction  denotes  that  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  organic  substances,  in  which  gases  with  a  disagreeable  smell  are 
emitted.  Chemistry  demonstrates,  however,  that  both  of  these  processes 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  the  one  implying  the  decomposition  of  substances 
destitute  of  nitrogen,  the  other  of  substances  which  contain  it.  Erema- 
causis diflers  from  the  two  processes  mentioned,  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  cannot  take  place  without  the  access  of  air:  we  have  an  example 
of  it  aflbrded  in  the  decay  of  woody  fibre :  when  this  substance  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen,  the  latter  is  converted  into  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  when  the  oxygen  disappears  the  decay  ceases. 
If  the  carbonic  acid  formed  be  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  decay  recom- 
mences :  hence  this  decay  is  precisely  similar  in  its  results  to  the  combus- 
tion of  pure  carbon  at  very  elevated  temperatures ;  according  to  Liebig 
this  is  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs  during  respiration. 

Bat  to  return  to  fermentation :  according  to  a  law  proposed  by  La  Place 
and  BerthoUet,  *'a  molecule  set  in  motion  by  any  power  can  impart  its 
Kmrn  motion  to  another  molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact."   It  is 
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a  mechanical  law  which  is  brought  into  force  whenever  the  resistance 
which  is  opposed  to  motion  is  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  it.  Now  yeaJt 
is  a  decompos'ing  body,  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  a  condition  of  mo- 
tion or  in  the  act  of  losing  their  equilibrium.  If  agitated  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  molecules  of  yeast  communicate  their  con- 
dition to  the  particles  of  the  sugar ;  the  result  is  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol,  compounds  in  which  the  constituents  are  retained  ia 
combination  with  a  greater  force  than  in  sugar  :  when  the  substance  made 
to  act  on  sugar  is  in  a  different  state  of  decomposition,  different  products 
are  the  result :  thus  when  brought  in  contact  with  rennet  or  putrefying 
vegetable  juices,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  gum;  under 
the  condition  we  have  mentioned,  that  is  in  contact  with  sugar,  yeast  dis- 
appears and  none  is  reproduced  ;  but  when  added  to  gluten  contained  in 
vegetable  juices,  new  yeast  is  formed;  yeast  therefore  is  produced  from 
gluten.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  decomposing  body  added  to  a  mixture 
in  which  its  component  parts  exist,  is  capable  of  reproducing  itself  in 
that  fluid,  in  the  same  manner  as  new  yeast  is  formed  when  yeast  is  added 
to  liquors  containing  gluten. 

These  principles,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  applied  to  organic  substances 
which  are  products  of  the  animal  economy.    We  know  that  all  elements 
of  these  substances  are  derived  from  the  blood,  the  most  complex  of  all 
existing  substances.     Other  bodies  can  act  upon  the  blood,  can  attract 
and  change  it:  but  it  possesses  within  itself  a  power  of  transformation. 
When  putrid  matter  is  laid  upon  fresh  wounds,  as  in  dissecting,  the 
blood  is  poisoned,  and  direful  effects  result.     The  poison  of  decayed 
sausages  belongs  to  this  class  of  poisons.   Several  hundred  cases  of  death 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  this  food.  These  sausages  consist  of  liver, 
blood,  &c.  mixed  with  salt  and  spices,  which  are  placed  in  bladders,  or 
intestines,  and  after  being  boiled  are  hung  up  to  be  smoked.  When  these 
are  properly  prepared  they  may  be  preserved  for  months ;  but  when  the 
quantity  of  condiments  is  deficient  they  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefaction 
which  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  sausage.      No  gas  appears  to 
escape ;    but  they  become  paler  in  colour,  and  more  soft  and  greasy  in  the 
putrefied  parts,  and  they  are  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  and  lactate  of 
ammonia.    The  cause  of  this  action  has  been  variously  attributed  to  dif- 
ferent sources.     Prussic  acid,  sebacic  acid,  and  benzoic  acid  have  all 
been  blamed  for  the  mischief;  but  these  causes  are  the  dreams  of  theo- 
rists, not  the  deductions  of  practical  men.  The  action  elicited  is  situated 
in  the  function  of  assimilation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the 
patients  affected.    The  muscular  development  disappears,  with  all  simi- 
larly constituted  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  patient  becomes  dried  uplikea 
mummy ;  the  saliva  is  viscid  and  stinking ;  the  dead  body  presents  the 
appearance  of  coagulation,  and  does  not  putrefy.      The  result  is  analo- 
gous to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  boiling  water.     It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  mistake  the  action  of  the  poison  now  described  ;  for  the  experiments 
of  Colin  have  distinctly  proved  that  muscular  fibre,  urine,  cheese  in  a 
state  of  decay  can  communicate  a  decomposing  influence  to  much  sim- 
pler bodies :  when  mixed  with  sugar  they  produce  fermentation.   Liebig 
contends  that  when  fat  and  putrefying  muscle  produce  death  by  being 
placed  on  living  wounds,  they  act  in  a  similar  manner.     They  commu- 
nicate their  own  state  of  decomposition  to  the  blood  /ram  which  tkey 
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were  themselves  formed.  Poisons,  such  as  those  of  smallpox,  syphilis, 
plague,  which  are  formed  from  the  blood,  are  capable  of  reproducing 
themselves  when  introduced  into  that  fluid. 

The  similarity  of  the  phenomena  induced  by  contagions  and  by  yeast 
is  so  striking  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Hippocrates;  but  to  that 
distinguished  physician  the  idea  was  merely  figurative.  He  could  have 
no  tangible  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  chemical  influence  of  yeast  itself.  Between  the  mode  of  action 
of  yeast  and  contagion  there  appears  to  be  almost  as  strong  an  analogy 
established  as  between  lightning  and  electricity.  Contagious  matters  are 
neutralized,  Liebig  states,  by  heat  and  alcohol,  while  acids,  mercurial 
salts,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  aromatic  principles, 
volatile  oils,  empyrematic  oils,  smoke,  coffee,  deprive  them  of  their  con- 
tagious powers.  The  same  influences,  without  exception,  retard  in  gene- 
ral fermentation,  eremacausis,  and  putrefaction.  Contagious  matter,  we 
thus  discover,  must  be  a  solid  organized  substance,  capable  of  repro- 
ducing itself  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  formed.  By  this  con- 
sideration we  shall  be  enabled  to  appreciate,  at  least  in  part,  some  of  the 
poetical  philosophy  of  Jahn.  (System  der  Physiatrik,  8vo,  1835  ;  Br.  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  120.) 

The  inferences  which  we  deduce  from  the  views  of  Liebig  are  opposed 
tit  toto  to  the  idea  of  inorganic  gaseous  substances  being  capable  of 
producing  those  diseases  which  possess  regular  phases.  The  average  of 
the  phenomena  of  smallpox,  measles,  &c.  are  not  less  regular  than  the 
phases  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Interruptions  or  irregularities,  it  is  true, 
we  often  find  recorded.  But  how  often  do  these  result  from  errors  of 
observation,  or  from  influences  whose  value  is  capable  of  calculation? 
These  views  are  also  opposed  to  the  animalcular  or  infusorial  theory  of 
diseases,  which  is  certainly  possessed  at  least  of  great  ingenuity.  It 
assumes  the  theory  of  fermentation  broached  by  Cagnard  La  tour,  that 
the  process  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  infusoria — a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, according  to  Liebig.  It  would  admit  of  less  objection  if  the 
animalcules  are  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition  when  they 
reach  the  circulation.  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  theory  tends  to 
explain  nothing,  save  that  the  occurrence  of  swarms  of  putrefying  animal- 
cules in  the  air  might  account  for  epidemics.  If  we  admit  their  decom- 
position we  might  as  readily  grant  the  presence  of  volatilized  putrefying 
matter  derived  from  various  sources 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  **  the  condition  of  medical  science  re- 
quires the  separation  of  what  is  ascertained  from  what  is  only  imagined." 
(Dr.  Marshall  Hall.)  Now,  much  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  many 
diseases  by  the  substitution  of  words  for  ideas.  What  definite  notion 
can  we  affix  to  the  terms  dynamic  power  of  the  organism  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  ?  We  have  only  the  means  of  studying  the 
effects  of  vital  influence :  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  ascend  by  pure 
induction  from  the  effects  to  their  causes.  Many  escape  from  their 
difficulties  by  adopting,  with  Dr.  Prout,  the  old  hypothesis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  independent  vital  principles  or  agents  superior  to  and  capable  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  agents  operating  in  inorganic  matters,  on 
the  presence  and  influence  of  which  the  phenomena  of  organization  and 
life  are  supposed  to  depend.     The  chemical  forces  acting  in  the  system. 
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according  to  them,  are  subject  to  this  invisible  cause.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  cause  we  are  only  made  aware  by  the  phenomena  which  it  pro- 
duces. Its  laws  must  be  investigated  just  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
examine  those  of  the  other  powers  which  effect  motion  and  changes  in 
matter.  When  a  chemical  compound  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  it 
must  exercise  a  chemical  action  upon  every  body  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  It  is  opposed  to  the  vital  power.  If  the  latter  predominate 
the  substance  is  digested.  If  the  chemical  compound  resists  the  vital 
power,  its  operation  is  medicinal  or  poisonous ^  according  to  the  ascend- 
ancy which  it  attains.  All  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  relation  to  contagions  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  possessing  life. 
Their  effects,  it  is  true,  have  some  resemblance  to  some  actions  of  the 
animal  economy.  But  the  cause  of  these  effects  is  simply  a  chemical 
action,  capable  of  neutralizing  other  chemical  actions  exercised  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  Some  of  the  poisons  generated  in  the  body  by  disease 
lose  their  power  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  while  others  retain 
their  influence.  The  poison  of  the  contagious  fever  in  cattle,  and  small- 
pox matter,  which  are  alkaline  or  neutral,  are  destroyed  by  the  actioa 
of  the  acid  in  the  stomach ;  while  the  poison  of  sausages,  which  is  acid, 
has  its  power  increased,  or,  at  least,  its  energy  is  not  retarded  by  the 
same  influence.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  contagious  unless  the  mat- 
ter which  produces  the  disease  meets  with  another  substance  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  reproduced.  Saliva  is  capable  of  converting  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  without  the  addition  or  loss  of  any  element.  But  in  this 
process  the  exciting  bodv  is  not  reproduced,  for  the  conditions  neces- 
.  sary  to  its  reproduction  ao  not  exist  in  the  elements  of  the  sugar.  But 
when  yeast  excites  fermentation  in  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  gluten,  the 
former  is  reproduced,  because  gluten  is  present  from  which  the  yeast 
had  been  primarily  formed.  Hence  the  formation  of  the  existing  body 
depends:  1,  on  the  presence  of  the  substance  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally formed  ;  2,  on  the  presence  of  a  second  substance,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition  in  contact  with  the  exciting  body.  Now  in 
applying  this  reasoning  to  the  action  of  contagion,  we  shall  find  that  we 
must  admit  the  presence  of  a  second  body  in  the  blood  capable  of  being 
decomposed.  So  long  as  no  contagious  matter  gains  access  to  this  sub- 
stance the  human  body  is  healthy,  although  in  a  state  of  predisposition 
to  be  affected.  By  this  view  we  can  account  for  the  fact  of  many  indi- 
viduals escaping  from  the  action  of  contagious  diseases  during  the  pre- 
valence of  epidemics.  The  second  substance  may  be  produced  by  im- 
perfect assimilation,  by  a  vitiating  diet,  and  by  a  variety  of  causes  which 
have  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked.  We  shall  now  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  value  of  attention  to  diet  in  warding  off  disease,  and  shall 
discover  that  this  department  of  the  physician's  knowledge  is  even  of  su- 
perior importance  to  his  acquaintance  with  therapeutics.  We  shall 
also  feel  the  necessity  in  our  practice  of  substituting  wholesome  plain 
food  for  the  unnatural  and  often  putrefying  aliment  contrived  by  the 
vitiated  and  pampered  taste  of  dyspeptic  man. 

Liebig  likens  the  action  of  cowpox  virus  to  that  of  low  yeast.  It  com- 
municates its  own  state  of  decomposition  to  a  matter  in  the  blood,  and 
from  a  second  substance  is  itself  reformed  by  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
duction.    The  product  possesses  the  mild  form  and  all  the  qualities  of 
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cowpox  lymph.  The  predisposition  to  infection  by  smallpox  must  cease 
after  vaccination,  because  the  cause  of  the  predisposition  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  the  vaccine  lymph.  But  the  predisposing  sub* 
stance  may  be  again  generated  in  the  same  individual,  so  diat  he  may 
again  become  liable  to  the  contagion,  and  a  second  or  a  third  vaccina- 
tion may  be  required  to  remove  the  regenerated  susceptibility.  From 
the  preceding  considerations  it  would  appear  that  when  matter  under- 
going decomposition  is  the  product  of  a  disease  it  is  called  contain. 

We  now  turn  to  another  cause  of  disease,  viz.  miasmy  which  is  the 
product  of  the  decay  or  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Contagion  or  gaseous  contagious  matter  occasions  disease  by  repro- 
ducing itself  in  the  blood.  Miasm  produces  disease,  but  is  not  regenerated 
in  the  blood.  All  observations  upon  gaseous  contagions  show  that  they 
are  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Air  charged  with  them  de- 
posits upon  vessels  filled  with  ice  a  fluid,  which  soon  becomes  turbid  and 
putrefies.  All  gases  exhaled  from  putrefying  matter  have  a  bad  smell, 
proceeding  from  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  is  volatil- 
ized along  with  the  gases.  A  number  of  metals,  &c.,  exhale  an  odour  when 
rubbed,  as  arsenic,  phosphorus,  &c.,  but  only  when  in  a  state  of  erema- 
causis,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  oxidized  at  the  ordinarv  temperatures. 
These  gases  are  generally  accompanied  with  ammonia,  which  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  their  assuming  the  gaseous  form.  It  may  be  detected  in  the 
air  of  a  contagious  room  by  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air  by  ice, 
in  the  manner  described,  and  adding  corrosive  sublimate.  Liebig  accounts 
for  the  action  of  acids  in  destroying  contagion,  by  their  neutralizing 
power  upon  the  ammonia,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  volatile  na- 
ture of  the  contagion  depends.  Muriatic  and  acetic  acids  are  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Chlorine  possesses  similar  powers ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  its  direful  action  upon  the  human  economy,  its  influence 
where  human  beings  are  breathing  is  to  be  carefully  shunned. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  views  of  Professor  Liebig.  We 
trust  he  will  continue  to  pursue  his  researches,  and  render  doubly  sure 
many  of  his  statements,  which  may  be  hesitatingly  received,  more  from 
their  novelty  than  from  any  apparent  want  of  consonance  to  nature.  We 
cannot,  however,  conclude  without  expressing  our  approbation  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  English  version  has  been  executed, 
and  our  reprobation  of  the  extravagant  price  of  the  volume.  The  French 
edition  may  be  had  gratuitously  by  the  purchasers  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Chimie  Organique. 


Art.  IX. 

Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ^  published  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XXIII. — London^  1840.  8vo, 
pp.  436. 

Theue  is  always  a  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  a  volume  of  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  generally  the  volume  itself 
realizes  the  anticipated  pleasure.  But  we  cannot  say  quite  so  much  of 
that  now  before  us,  the  merit  of  the  communications  being,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  but  little  beyond  mediocrity.    It  is  often,  we  may  say 
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always,  too  great  a  tax  on  reading-time,  and  patience,  to  be  compelled 
to  wade  through  pages  of  letter -press  for  someone  important  factor 
supposed  important  speculation ;  and  the  impression  is  too  often  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  some  writers,  that  they  feel  they  must  ''make  a  paper," 
caring  but  little  how,  if  so  be  that  the  **paper**  be  made.  We  have  en- 
deavoured from  the  volume  before  us  to  glean  its  few  facts,  after  having 
cut  away  its  harvest  of  words ;  and  we  think  that  a  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  members  if  the  Society  subjected  its  volume  before  publi- 
cation to  a  similar  treatment. 

I.  A  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  which  the  bowel  was  ruptured  by 
the  patient  in  his  etforts  to  reduce  it,  is  related  by  Mr.  Travers.  Beyond 
this  fact,  however,  we  do  not  see  that  it  possesses  much  interest.  The 
hernia  appears  to  have  been  of  the  kind  which  the  French  term  "hernie 
par  engouement;"  Mr.  Travers  terminates  his  communication  by  the  rela- 
tion of  two  cases,  from  which  he  was  early  disposed  to  decide  negatively 
the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  operation  of  hernia  the  ruptured  parts 
should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  without  opening  the  sac.  On  this 
point  we  believe  that  he  will  find  very  very  few  surgeons  at  all  at  vari- 
ance with  his  opinion. 

II.  The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  George  Gulliver,  **0/i  the  blond-corpusclei 
and  pus^glohules  in  certain  animals.*'  Mr.  Gulliver  remarks  on  the  opi- 
nion that  the  pus-globules  are  but  globules  of  blood  deprived  of  their 
colouring  matter,  that  his  own  observations  have  not  led  to  any  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  all  these  enquiries  that  this  ques- 
tion is  **one  of  more  difficult  solution  by  mere  microscopic  observation, 
than  would  be  supposed  by  any  one  who  had  not  specially  examined  the 
subject;  for  the  blood-corpuscles  are  so  singularly  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cations in  form,  size,  and  general  characters,  from  very  slight  agency, 
that  examples  might  readily  be  shown  of  their  approximatioa  in  appear* 
ance  to  the  globules  of  pus."  (p.  27.) 

III.  Mr.  James  Paget  has  communicated  some  additional  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  white  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  are  a  result 
of  inflammation.  The  fact  of  chief  importance  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded,  and  which  would  constitute  pericarditis  a  more  frequent  disease 
than  it  is  supposed  to  be,  is  that  *'with  these  spots  there  almost  always 
coincides  some  adhesion,  by  organized  lymph,  between  adjacent  parts  of 
the  pericardial  membrane.*'  This  lymph  sometimes  consists  of  slender 
threads  and  granulations,  and  these  occasionally  require  careful  exami- 
nation before  they  can  be  detected.  In  four  cases,  Mr.  Paget  found  a 
band  of  adhesion  passing  from  the  surface  of  a  spot  to  the  pericardium 
opposite  to  it.  He  states  **  from  the  records  of  cases  which  I  have  exa- 
mined, I  find  that  in  forty  cases  in  which  there  were  white  spots  on  the 
heart,  thirty-five  have  presented  anormal  adhesions  or  their  remains.  In 
five  cases  only  were  the  adhesions  absent,  and  in  four  cases  only  an  ad- 
hesion was  found  where  there  were  no  spots."  (p.  31.)  The  adhesions 
which  are  found  in  these  cases  are  stated  by  Mr.  Paget  to  be  seated  near  the 
great  vessels,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  motion, 
there  is  every  facility  for  their  formation. 

IV.  The  next  paper  consists  of  *'  Remarks  on  Emphysema  of  tkt 
Lungs,**  by  Dr.  G.  Budd. 

'<It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  paper  to  show  that  want  pf  elasticity 
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1  the  luD|f,  in  other  words,  absence  of  its  natural  tendency  to  collapse  » 
tie  cause  of  many  of  the  other  anatomical  characters  of  emphysema,  and  of  most 
f  the  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  is  reco^^nized.  In  order  to  show  this 
tore  clearly,  I  shall  first  ^ive  a  general  idea  of  the  act  of  breathing  in  the  na- 
iral  state.  In  natural  breathing,  when  the  expansion  of  the  chest  has  attained 
8  limit  and  inspiration  is  complete,  a  quantity  of  air,  equal  to  that  which  has 
een  inhaled,  has  been  again  expelled,  chiefly  if  not  wholly  by  means  of  the  elas- 
city  of  the  lung,  which  restores  that  organ  to  the  volume  it  had  before  insplra- 
oo.  The  muscles  and  parietes  of  the  chest  do  no  more  than  follow  the  lung  in 
8  collapse,  in  every  other  respect  they  are  passive;  the  elasticity  of  the  lung 

the  naain  agent  oi  inspiration.  That  this  property  of  the  lungis  more  than 
lequate  to  accomplish  that  action  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  chest  is 
[>ened  after  death,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  tending  to  compress  the  lung 

consequently  equal  to  that  which  tends  to  dilate  it,  there  ensues  a  still  fur- 
ler  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lung  effected  by  the  residual  elasticity  of  that  organ, 

>  that  the  only  cause  which  during  life  prevents  more  complete  expiration  than 
oes  actually  take  place,  is  the  inability  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  to  follow  the 
irther  retrocession  of  the  lung.  When  therefore  the  lungs  have  their  natural 
^Ddency  to  collapse,  the  amplitudeof  the  act  of  inspiration  varies  with  the  degree 

>  which  the  parietes  of  the  chest  can  follow  them  m  their  retrocession  ;  and  this 

^gree  evidently  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs 

hese  points  being  established/*  &c.  (pp.  39-40.) 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Budd  in  supposing  that  the  above  points 
re  established ;  rather,  we  consider  them  quite  doubtful,  if  not  quite 
rong.  Dr.  Budd*s  proposition  is,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  the 
lain  agent  in  the  vital  act,  expiration.  We  6rst  of  all  object  to  any  very 
Tong  argument  being  deduced  in  favour  of  this  theory,  from  what  is  ob- 
iTved  on  the  dead  subject,  living  and  dead  lungs  being  very  different 
rgans.  We  next  object  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  resilient  ae- 
on of  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ribs,  none  for  the  direct  action  of 
luscles  evidently  calculated  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
one  for  the  tonic  action  of  other  muscles,  which  by  the  descent  of  the 
iaphragm  in  inspiration  have  been  extended  beyond  their  normal  point 
f  repose.  The  lungs  are  supposed  to  do  all  that  is  done  in  expiration, 
nd  for  none  of  these  various  powers  is  any  allowance  made.  We  are  much 
ather  disposed  to  think  that  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  a  comparatively 
eeble  power  in  the  act  of  expiration  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite 
lear  that  Dr.  Budd*s  proposition  cannot  be  regarded  as  '^established.'' 

There  are  some  other  remarks  in  Dr.  Budd's  paper,  to  which  we  must 
all  the  reader^s  attention.  Dr.  Budd  notices  the  raised  position  of  the  ribs 
a  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  the  little  space  through  which  they  can 
Qove  in  inspiration,  and  points  out  the  consequent  modification  which 
i  effected  both  in  the  act  of  respiration  and  of  coughing.  It  is  well  known 
hat  a  diminished  function  must  exist  in  portions  of  emphysematous  lungs; 
md  the  pale  appearance  and  lessened  moisture  of  their  texture,  are  also 
rell  known.  The  diminished  vascularity  of  these  parts  is  remarked  ;  and 
JIuding  to  this  in  one  case.  Dr.  Budd  says  '*the  coincidence  of  the  pale^ 
nemic  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  with  the  congested  state  of  the 
Qucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  same  lung  is  worthy  of 
bservation,  as  showing  an  essential  difference  between  bronchitis  and 
•neumonia,  a  difference  which  has  its  origin  in  the  different  purpose  and 
istributiou  of  the  pulmonary  arteries."  Another  case  is  related  in  which 
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this  lessened  vascularity  of  an  emphysematous  lung  is  considered  as  pro- 
tecting a  large  portion  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia.  From  some  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Buddy  it  would 
appear  highly  probable  that  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  an  hereditary 
complaint. 

''  Of  twent v-eight  persons  affected  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  Mr.  Jackson 
found  that  eighteen  were  the  offspring  of  parents  (father  or  mother)  affected 
with  the  same  disease,  and  that  several  of  these  had  died  in  its  course.  In  some 
instances  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  were  also  emphysematous.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  fifty  persons  not  affected  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  three  only  were 
the  offspring  of  emphysematous  parents.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  interest  of  this 
fact  as  It  regards  man,  but  I  would  point  it  out  to  the  breeders  of  horses  as  one 
of  great  importance,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  transmitted 
in  the  same  way  in  the  horse.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  ignorance  or  disre^ 
of  this  fact,  that  broken- wind  is  so  common,  even  in  young  horses.**  (pp.  49-^.) 

The  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  in  emphysema  is  explained  by  Dr.  Bodd 
a  necessary  consequence  of  want  of  elasticity  of  the  lung. 

"  The  powerful  muscles  of  inspiration  are  continually  acting  to  dilate  thecbeit> 
and  thence,  by  virtue  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  air-cells.  This  agency  is  not 
counteracted  as  it  should  be  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lung,  and  the  air-celU 
as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  chest  are,  in  consequence,  permanently  dilated/* 
(pp.62.) 

The  paper  terminates  by  some  considerations  on  the  subject  of  asthma, 
in  which  Dr.  Budd  gives  his  reasons  for  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
transverse  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  not  muscular,  but  that  their 
contractions  are  simply  the  result  of  elasticity. 

V.  Dr.  Burton  has  described  **a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  tonsa 
gums  produced  by  the  absorption  of  lead."  We  referred  in  our  last  Volume 
(p.  427)  to  this  appearance  as  noticed  by  continental  authors,  with  whose 
observations  Dr.  Burton  was  not  acquainted  when  be  wrote  his  paper. 
Dr.  Burton  regards  it  as  a  *'sign  which  will  enable  physicians  to  establish 
with  increased  facility  a  precise  diagnosis,  in  derangements  of  health  de- 
pending on  the  unsuspected  presence  of  lead ;  and  also  to  obviate  in  many 
cases,  the  infliction  of  lead  colic,  during  the  treatment  of  other  diseases 
by  saturnine  preparations.*'  The  following  is  Dr.  Burton's  description 
of  the  state  of  gums  above  referred  to  : 

^*  The  edges  of  the  gums  attached  to  the  necks  of  two  or  more  teeth  of  either 
jaw,  were  distinctlv  bordered  by  a  narrow  leaden- blue  line,  about  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  an  inch  in  width,  whilst  the  substance  of  the  gum  apparently  re- 
tained its  ordinary  colour  and  condition,  so  far  as  could  be  determmed  by  com* 
paring  the  ^ums  of  these  patients  with  those  of  other  patients  of  the  same  class 
m  the  hospital ;  there  was  no  invariable  tumefaction,  softening,  or  tenderness, 
about  them,  neither  was  there  any  peculiar  fetor  in  the  breath,  nor  increased 
salivary  discharge  to  be  observed  on  any  of  the  fifty  patients.*'  (p.  66.) 

We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Burton's  diagnostic  sign  will  be  found  so 
general  as  he  imagines  :  we  wish  our  readers,  however,  to  partake  of  til 
the  chances  it  supplies  to  improve  their  practice.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
many  diseases  which  fall  under  the  physician's  care  seem  to  resemble^  more 
than  is  generally  supposed,  the  action  of  a  poison  upon  the  whole  system, 
although  the  attempt  is  constantly,  how  often  vainly,  made  to  localize 
them  in  some  particular  organ. 
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"CaBCB  often  occar  in  hospital  practice  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
cerebral  nerves  are  paralyzed  by  lead,  and  in  which  comay  vertigo,  headachy 
aoiaurosis,  and  sometimes  deafness  are  the  most  evident  effects  ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  patients  complain  of  articular  pains  resembling  those  of  chronic  rhea- 
matism,  periostitis,  and  secondary  syphilis.  In  many  of  these  cases,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  gums  will  assist  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis 1  think 

articular  pains  proceeding  from  the  action  of  lead  have  been  treated  sometimes 
as  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  at  others  as  those  of  secondary  syphilis,  often 

enapirically To  obviate  the  opprobrium  consequent  on  mala  praxis 

originating  in  an  erroneous  diagnosis,  I  repeat  that  a  careful  inspection^f  the 
guotis  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  of  illness  depending  on  the  presence  of  lead, 
to  reveal  immediately  the  origin  of  the  ill.'*  (pp.  74-6.) 

VI.  Mr.  Stanley  has  related  ''  a  case  of  disease  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord"  It  is  one  of  those  puzzling  cases  in  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  are  supposed  to  be  sound  physiological  laws,  the 
symptoms  during  life  have  appeared  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  after 
death  disease  would  be  found  in  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
when  after  death  the  said  disease  is  limited  to  the  posterior  columns. 
Such  facts  give  abundant  scope  for  speculations,  which  do  not  accord  at 
all  with  our  present  purpose. 

VII.  The  next  communication  is  from  Mr.  Listen,  **  on  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  intermediate  vessels  on  surfaces  secreting  pus ;  with  a  note 
regarding  the  vascularity  of  articular  cartilages.*'  Delineations  are 
given  in  this  volume  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Liston  has  described.  Be- 
neath a  coating  of  lymph  which  lines  the  interior  of  abscesses,  which 
varies  in  thickness,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  which  is  the  purulent 
deposit,  is  a  highly  vascular  membrane,  the  capillary  vessels  of  which 
are  most  intimately  interlaced  and  looped  in  their  general  arrangement. 
These  vessels  are  regarded,  with  much  probability,  as  the  source  of  the 
purulent  secretion.  On  examining  a  portion  of  an  injected  ulcer,  the 
secreting  vessels  are  found  to  be  similarly  arranged  to  those  just  described. 
But  here  they  are  very  much  and  irregularly  dilated,  "  without  doubt 
attributable  to  want  of  support  from  the  natural  elastic  covering,  and  in 
a  great  measure  also  to  the  affected  part  being  often  kept  in  a  position 
unfavorable  to  the  ready  return  of  blood."  Mr.  Liston  offers  some  sen- 
sible practical  observations  on  the  appearances  which  he  has  so  carefully 
described ;  and  speaks  6rst  of  all,  of  '*  the  mischievous  effects  of  squeez- 
ing together  the  sides  of  suppurating  cavities." 

'^  By  this  proceeding,**  he  says  "  the  lymphatic  coating  is  separated  from  its 
base;  the  circulation  of  the  part  is  unnecessarily  excited ;  bloody  and  often 
putrid  secretion  is  poured  out,  and  the  general  health  in  consequence  disturbed. 
If  a  sufficient  opening  is  made  in  a  dependent  position,  the  accumulated  secre- 
tion is  rapidly  enough  discharged,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  come  together  and 
coalesce,  through  the  natural  elasticity  and  action  of  the  parts.  As  regards 
ulcers,  the  paramount  advantage  of  an  elevated  position  of  the  affected  part 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  congestive  swelling 
and  of  inflammation  by  an  observance  of  this  practice  alone  in  many  cases, 
must  make  apparent  the  good  effects  of  favouring  the  return  of  blood.  The  larger 
veins,  previously  varicose  and  over-distended,  oecome  collapsed,  and  almost 
disappear.  The  same  effect  upon  the  varicose  capillaries  in  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity necessarilv  follows ;  the  colour  of  the  sore  is  speedily  altered  for  the 
better,  the  punful  feelings  abate,  and  the  nature  of  the  discharge  is  ameliorated. 
UotU  this  b  the  case,  and  so  long  as  over-action  to  any  degree  exists,  sooth- 
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ins^and  relaxiug  applications  are  advantageous ;  exudation  of  lymph  and  plenti- 
ful secretion  of  pus  are  thus  encouraged.  These  are  followed  by  mild  astriDgenti 
and  stimulants,  hy  which  the  dilated  and  weakened  condition  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  may  be  supposed  to  be  amended.  The  discharge  is  thu:*  moderated, 
and  the  granulations  prevented  in  a  manner  from  becoming  exuberant.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  uniform  support  can  also  be  well  understood/*  (pp.  91-2.] 

We  have  given  the  preceding  remarks  not  so  much  for  any  novelty 
they  contain, — for,  indeed,  we  should  hope  that  Mr.  Listoa's observations 
respecting  the  rough  mode  of  handling  abscesses  alluded  to,  were  scarcely 
necessary  in  these  times, — but  because  the  description  before  given  of 
the  anatomical  condition  of  abscesses  and  ulcers  so  well  explains  the 
efficacy  of  the  best  recognized  modes  of  treatment.  Mr.  Listen  hassoc- 
ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  vessels  in  articular  cartilages, 
and  has  given  in  a  plate  a  sketch  of  the  appearances  presented  by  them. 

VIII.  The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,  is  **on  the  diagnositof 
foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx.**  Mr.  H.  relates  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and 
comments  on  the  various  difficulties  of  diagnosis  presented  by  similar 
cases.  The  whole  paper  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  The  fact 
which  we  shall  here  notice  is  valuable  as  excluding  certain  signs  usually 
considered  as  important  in  diagnosis,  but  which  are  here  shown  to  be 
sometimes  wanting  when  their  presence  might  be  most  expected. 

"  In  three  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  was  fixed  in  the  direction  of  (be 
cricoid  cartilage  below  the  glottis,  the  severe  paroxvsmsof  coughing  which  are 
invariablv  looked  for  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  (but  whicb 
really  belong  especially  to  its  presence  in  other  parts  of  the  tube)  were  entirely 
absent  in  two,  and  were  mild  in  the  thini,  so  as  to  lead  the  surgeon  to  suppose 
they  could  not  arise  from  the  entrance  of  the  pebble,  as  the  chiTd  asserted,  and 
ivere  afterwards  entirely  absent  in  the  last  month  of  her  life ;  that  even  the  voice 
was  unaffected  in  two  of  the  cases,  although  hoarse  in  the  third  ease ;  hot  that 
in  all  three  cases  there  were  soreness  and  uneasiness  in  the  part  where  the  foreign 
body  was  fixed,  a  noist  in  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  in  both,  from  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  intruding  substance,  and  in  all  the  paiitnt  asserted  that 
something  had  been  swallowed.  Where  such  circumstances  as  these  are  present 
to  guide  the  surgeon,  I  consider  that  he  is  imperatively  called  upon  to  opente 
without  delay.''     (p.  106.) 

This  opinion,  we  apprehend,  few  surgeons  will  be  found  to  depart 
from. 

IX.  Connected  with  the  same  subject  is  a  **  Case  of  tracheotomy  y^  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  jun.  From  this  case,  which  still  further 
confirms  the  opinion  announced  in  the  last  paper,  Mr.  B.  Travers  infers 
the  expediency  of  performing  tracheotomy  in  doubtful  cases ;  and  the 
inexpediency  of  employing  any  tube,  whether  metallic  or  elastic,  instead 
of  making  a  sufficiently  capacious  opening  by  the  knife. 

X.  To  these  shorter  papers  succeed  two  essays  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
of  a  more  important  character.  They  are  his  second  and  third  memoirs 
"  On  some  principles  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  ;"  and  as 
they  involve  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  moment,  we  shall  devote 
as  large  a  space  as  we  can  afford  to  their  consideration. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  great  improvement  in  the  science  of  physio- 
logy should  be  without  its  influence  on  that  of  pathology  ;  and  this 
must  be  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  the  na- 
tural functions  of  which  are  so  complex,  and  the  morbid  conditions  of 
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which  are  productive  of  so  gpreat  a  variety  of  irregular  actions.  Hitherto, 
as  every  practitioner  knows,  to  say  that  a  disease  is  nervous  has  almost 
been  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  ignorance  as  to  its  real  nature.  The 
discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  which  separated  the  two  leading  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  afferent  and  the  efferent,  from  each  other,  afforded 
the  first  glimpse  of  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  viewing  the  subject ; 
but,  however  important  these  were  in  opening  a  new  field  of  investigation, 
we  cannot  but  regard  their  immediate  value  in  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  and  in  the  indication  of  measures  for  its  cure, 
as  less  than  that  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  M.  Hall.  For  whilst  the  for- 
mer almost  solely  concerned  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  mental  conditions  which  were  subjects  of  common  observation, 
the  latter  reduce  to  general  laws  a  series  of  phenomena  previously  alto- 
gether unexplained,  and  unveiled  to  us  others  which  had  been  entirely 
unnoticed.  The  phenomena  to  which  we  allude  are  those  of  the  invo- 
luntary actions  of  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  the  operation  of 
stimuli  of  various  kinds  upon  its  incident  trunks,  and  the  reflexion  of 
these  stimuli  in  the  form  of  motor  impulses  along  its  efferent  branches  ; 
these  actions  being  independent  not  only  of  the  will  but  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual,  and  manifesting  themselves  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  organic  as  in  those  of  animal  life. 

The  application  of  Dr.  M.  Hall's  physiological  discoveries  to  the  ex- 
planation of  morbid  phenomena  is  as  yet  scarcely  commenced  ;  and  of 
this  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  their  author  himself.  He  rightly  says 
that  scarcely  any  cases  of  nervous  disease  formerly  observed  are  now  of 
any  service  ;  and  that  an  entirely  new  system  of  observation  must 
henceforth  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
system.  The  papers  now  before  us  are  merely  designed  to  indicate,  from 
observations  already  made,  the  general  course  which  must  be  pursued  ; 
the  author  promises  ere  long  a  more  specific  *'  Plan  of  Observation  of 
Dbeases  of  the  Nervous  System,''  which  we  hope  will  be  zealously  fol- 
lowed up  by  those  whose  opportunities  afford  them  the  means  of  assist- 
ing in  the  full  developement  of  his  discoveries. 

The  principal  part  of  the  first  memoir  is  occupied  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  principles  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  established,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive share  of  the  brain  and  the  true  spinal  cord  in  the  production  of  mo- 
tion. In  order  that  the  reflex  actions  in  the  human  being  should  be 
apparent,  three  conditions.  Dr.  M.  Hall  remarks,  are  necessary :  1.  That 
the  interference  of  volition  should  be  removed.  2.  That  the  vis  nervosa 
and  the  vis  muscularis  should  be  unimpaired,  not  to  say  augmented. 
3.  That  the  reflex  nervous  arcs  should  be  uninterrupted. 

1 .  That  volition  interferes  with  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  re- 
flex function  is  obvious  from  various  phenomena  of  sleep,  and  of  coma- 
tose and  paralvtic  affections.  The  closure  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  of 
a  child  in  profound  sleep,  when  the  palm  is  touched  ;  the  closure  of  the 
eyelids  on  touching  the  eyelashes  during  the  coma  of  hydrocephalus ; 
and  the  excitement  of  spasmodic  actions  in  limbs  completely  paralysed 
as  to  voluntary  motion,  by  stimuli  which  have  no  such  effect  on  limbs 
still  under  cerebral  influence,  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Hall  in  proof  of  this 
pofitioD*     He  might  have  strengthened  it  by  a  reference  to  the  compa- 
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rative  physiology  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which  it  is  pretty  erident  that 
the  less  the  influence  of  the  will,  the  more  important  and  easily  excited 
are  the  reflex  actions. 

2.  In  noticing  the  second  principle  we  shall  employ  the  term  vis 
nervosa  as  indicating  the  means  (whatever  it  be)  by  which  a  stimulos 
is  propagated  through  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  produce  a  mo- 
tion. Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  M.  Hall  and  ourselves  are  al 
issue  on  this  point :  he  taking  credit  for  identifying  the  inflaence  bv 
which  reflex  actions  are  produced  with  the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller ;  whilst 
we  do  not  regard  this  supposed  discovery  as  of  any  real  importance,  since 
nothing  is  actually  known  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  motion  or  of  those  concerned  in  reflex  action,  which  can 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  they  are  the  same  or  difierenU  Now,  imme£' 
ately  after  a  violent  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  the  muscular  irritabi- 
lity and  the  conducting  power  of  the  nervous  system  appear  suspended* 
so  that  no  reflex  actions  can  be  produced ;  but  at  a  more  remote  period 
they  frequently  return,  and  this  even  in  an  augmented  degree. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  last  principle  appears  self-evident ;  but  the 
particular  application  of  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  indivi- 
dual cases  of  nervous  disease  are  being  considered.  Thus  in  some  cases 
of  paraplegia  the  reflex  actions  are  present,  in  others  absent.  In  the 
former  the  disease  must  be  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  portions  of  the  spioal 
cord,  leaving  its  lumbar  portion  free  to  carry  on  the  reflex  actions, 
though  its  connexion  with  the  brain  is  interrupted.  In  the  latter  the 
disease  is  probably  within  the  lumbar  vertebree,  involving  that  portion  of 
the  nervous  centres  through  which  the  reflex  actions  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities are  produced.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  whole  circle 
should  be  complete,  and  not  merely  the  central  organs  concerned  in 
reflex  actions. 

In  Dr.  Hall's  former  memoir  he  pointed  out  that  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  augmented  (for  a  time  at  least)  in  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis; 
this  augmentation  probably  resulting  from  its  non-exhaustion  by  the 
operation  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion.  He  now  remarks  that  a 
corresponding  facility  of  reaction  to  external  stimuli  b  produced  in 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  the  artificial  tetanus  induced  by  strychnine, 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  vis  nervosa,  so  that  the  slightest  external 
stimulus  is  sufficient  to  excite  reflex  actions  in  their  most  terrific  forms. 
**  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it  is  precisely  the  functions  of  the  orifices 
and  the  sphincters,  of  the  ingestors  and  egestors,  which  are  most  affected 
in  these  formidable  diseases ;  and,  most  of  all,  the  larynx,  the  pharyni, 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  rectum.*'  It  is  over  these  organs  that 
the  spinal  system  has  a  peculiar  control. 

The  localization  of  the  effects  of  remedies  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  enquiry  touched  on  by  Dr.  Hall  in  this  memoir.  '*  Strychnine 
acts  upon  the  glottis  [we  should  rather  say  that  it  acts  on  the  whole 
cord,  but  sometimes  has  a  peculiar  operation  on  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx;]  cantharides  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  aloes  on  the  rectom: 
the  secale  cornutum  on  the  uterus :  all  organs  specially  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  excito>motory  power  and  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  marrow." 
The  action  of  cantharides  upon  the  lower  segments  of  tha  spinal  cord  ii 
illustrated  by  the  following  curious  case  :  *<  A  young  lady,  aged  twenty- 
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seven,  had  a  fatty  tumour  within  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae ; 
it  gradually,  but  completely,  severed  the  spinal  marrow,  and  induced 
paraplegia.  The  bladder  lost  its  power  of  retention.  On  giving  a  dose 
of  tincture  of  cantharides  the  power  of  retaining  the  urine  was  always 
restored  for  the  time.  This  power  would  cease,  and  again  be  restored, 
on  suspending  or  repeating  the  medicine.  It  is  obvious  that  the  can* 
tharides  acted  through  the  segment  of  the  excito-motory  system  left 
below  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow.*'    (p.  152.) 

Dr.  Hall  subsequently  directs  attention  to  another  important  class 
of  phenomena,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  spinal  system  on  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life  is  remarkably  displayed.  **  It  is  almost  certain  [the 
recent  experiments  of  Valentin  appear  to  have  satisfactorily  proved — 
see  the  first  article  in  our  present  Number]  that  the  gall-ducts,  the  ureters, 
and  other  excretory  canals,  are  endowed  with  both  incident  and  excitant, 
and  with  reflex  and  motor  nerves.  The  passage  of  a  biliary  or  urinary 
calculus  excites  vomiting ;  exposure  to  cold,  a  loaded  intestine,  certain 
passions,  and  in  infants  mere  dentition,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  arrest 
the  flow  of  bile,  and  induce  icterus."  (p.  157.) 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  HalFs  second  memoir  is  occupied  with  an  en- 
quiry into  the  retrograde  action,  as  he  terms  it,  of  stimuli  acting  on  the 
spinal  system  of  nerves.  By  this  he  wishes  to  generalize  those  pheno- 
mena, of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  in  which  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  acts  upon  parts  receiving  their  nerves  from 
its  upper  segments.  Now  upon  this  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  fact 
of  spasmodic  actions  being  produced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body 
by  excitants  applied  to  parts  below  as  well  as  above,  has  long  been  known 
to  pathologists ;  and  we  do  not  see  that,  except  in  referring  these  ac- 
tions, with  others  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  to  his  true  spinal  system.  Dr. 
Hall  has  contributed  anything  to  their  explanation.  To  ourselves  the 
matter  appears  quite  simple.  In  the  true  spinal  cord  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  direct  and  retrograde — terms  which  only  apply  to  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  consists  of  prolongations  of  the  cerebral  fibres. 
The  true  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  ganglionic  centres 
belonging  to  the  several  segments  of  the  body,  and  connected  to  each 
other  by  numerous  sets  of  fibres  passing  in  every  direction.  Nothing 
that  we  yet  know  of  the  course  of  these  fibres  explains  why  a  stimulus 
transmitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  should  produce  motion 
in  the  organs  that  receive  nerves  from  the  lower ;  and  when  this  is  un- 
derstood we  feel  no  doubt  that  similar  connexions  will  be  found  to  ac- 
count for  the  converse  phenomena,  termed  retrograde  by  Dr.  Hall. 

This  memoir  is  concluded  by  a  summary  of  inferences,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  we  have  already  interwoven  in  our  account  of  it ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  following  out  the  sub- 
ject to  the  paper  itself. 

Dr.  Hall  commences  his  second  memoir  by  pointing  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  three  causes  or  principles  of  muscular  motion  in  the  animal 
economy — volition^  emotion^  and  the  direct  and  reflex  actions  of  the 
ffis  nervosa.  In  this  enumeration  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  some 
confusion :  if  the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller  be  intended  (as  Dr.  M.  Hall 
has  constantly  professed),  this  is  alike  the  means  by  which  volition,  emo* 
tion,  and  simple  reflex  action  produce  muscular  movement.     No  physi- 
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ologist  ever  speaks  of  a  volition  or  an  emotion  being  transmitted  along  a 
nerve ;  these  being  mental  conditions  which  perform  the  part  of  a  stimu- 
lus applied  to  some  part  of  the  incident  system  of  nerves,  in  producioga 
motor  impulse,  or  action  of  the  vis  nervosa  (if  Dr.  Hall  likes  the  phrase), 
which  being  propagated  through  the  efferent  trunks  produces  muscular 
action.  The  question  between  us  is  evidently  one  more  of  words  thao 
of  things ;  but  if  it  be  an  object  to  conform  to  the  Hallerian  phraseo- 
logy, we  must  again  affirm  that  Dr.  M.  Hall,  in  separating  vis  nervosa 
from  the  influence  of  volition,  makes  a  wrong  use  of  the  former  term. 

*'  Volition/'  remarks  Dr.  Hall,  *'  has  a  constant  influence  over  some 
of  the  muscular  actions  of  which  we  are  almost  unconscious,  and  which 
we  only  discover  by  carefully  observing  the  effects  of  its  subtractioD." 
The  acts  of  respiration,  for  example,  originate  in  the  reflex  function  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  but  are  regulated  and  rendered  equable  by  this  silent  but 
constant  influence,  as  is  shown  by  their  laborious  and  irregular  character 
during  great  attention,  profound  sleep,  coma,  &c.  The  position  of  the 
body  and  every  action  of  locomotion  involve  the  constant  and  almost 
equally  unconscious  influence  of  volition  ;  yet  the  movements  of  many 
animals,  especially  birds  and  insects,  are  performed  after  the  removal 
of  the  cerebrum,  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  shows  that  the  will 
rather  guides  and  controls  than  immediately  stimulates  them.  Hence, 
observes  Dr.  Hall,  we  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  long  flights  of 
birds  in  migration  ;  since  the  actions  of  their  wings  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  of  respiration,  and  others  belonging  to  the  true  spinal 
system,  which  are  performed  without  fatigue. 

The  influence  of  emotion  is  oflen  still  more  important,  and  still  less 
observed.  It  is  manifested  in  the  movements  of  expression  ;  also  io  the 
spasm  of  some  muscles,  and  the  relaxation  of  others ;  in  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  probably  in  the  similar  movements  of  the  eflferent  ducts 
of  glands,  which  greatly  modify  the  secretion ;  and  not  unfrequently  in 
movements  of  parts  which  are  paralysed  to  volition.  The  organs  influ- 
enced by  emotion  are  so  completely  those  which  are  most  governed  by 
the  spinal  system,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  agreeing  with  Dr.  Hall  in 
regarding  this  as  its  channel ;  which  view  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an 
extension  of  that  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  considered  the  movements  of  ex- 
pression as  belonging  to  his  respiratory  system.  But  Dr.  Hall  does  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  emotions  are  generally  excited  through  the  special 
senses,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  spinal  but  to  the  cerebral  system;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  avoid  regarding  them  as  having  a  distinct  centre, 
though  they  may  use  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  as 
the  instruments  of  their  operation.  The  researches  of  Valentin  and  others 
have  made  the  source  of  the  motory  powers  of  the  ganglionic  system  now 
quite  evident;  its  motor  and  sensory  fibres  being  entirely  derived  from 
the  spinal  nerves.  There  is,  as  Dr.  Hall  justly  remarks,  a  near  connexion 
between  emotion  and  hysteria,  which  is  doubtless  very  much  a  disease  of 
emotion ;  the  same  organs,  the  same  functions,  are  afiected ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  will  has  a  considerable  power  of  controlling  the  movementi 
which  would  otherwise  involuntarily  take  place. 

In  quiet  sleep  we  have  the  absence  of  all  volition  and  emotioo,  and  of 
their  eflects ;  these  all  return  during  dreaming  and  on  awakiog.    The 
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Jirst  sleep  especially,  and  the  transition  from  sleeping  toVaking,  are 
circumstances  peculiarly  connected  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system :  thus  the  singular  frequency  of  the  attacks  of  the  croup-like 
convulsion  of  infants  late  in  the  evening,  and  of  epilepsy  in  adults  on 
awaking  in  the  morning.  These  are,  however,  only  hinted  at  by  Dr. 
Hall,  who  justly  observes  that  *'  to  trace  these  principles  of  action  in 
their  healthy  and  morbid  relations  must  be  very  important ;  but  this 
task  can  only  be  accomplished  by  long-continued  observation,  and  in 
some  cases  by  numerical  deduction." 

With  a  view  of  illustrating  these  opinions,  Dr.  Hall  again  refers  to 
the  phenomena  of  those  nervous  diseases,  in  which  one  part  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  severely  affected  almost  or  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  Pure  and  uncomplicated  hemiplegia  dissects  and  severs,  as  it 
were,  the  cerebral  from  the  true  spinal  system,  volition  from  emotion 
and  the  reflex  action.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion  of  one  side  is 
suspended ;  but  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  the  respiratory  movements, 
and  other  operations  of  the  true  spinal  system  remain  unimpaired ;  and 
the  arm  is  often  remarkably  affected  by  mental  emotion.  Hence  Dr. 
Hall  concludes  that  the  seat  of  emotion  must  be  below  the  disease,  pro- 
bably in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  that  the  fibres  which  conduct  its 
influence  do  not  decussate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tetanus  the  cerebrum 
is  unaffected,  but  the  whole  spinal  system  is  deranged.  The  intellect 
is  serene ;  but  the  excito-motor  power  is  augmented,  and  the  actions  of 
the  muscular  system  (especially  of  those  parts  of  it  concerned  in  the 
ordinary  associated  movements  of  respiration, deglutition,  defecation,  &c.) 
are  morbidly  violent ;  and  any  sudden  or  staitling  noise,  or  any  external 
impression,  as  a  sudden  jar,  the  contact  of  cold  air,  &c.,  are  attended  by 
the  most  painful  and  agonizing  exasperation  of  the  symptoms.  **  Such 
indeed,*'  remarks  Dr.  Hall,  ''  is  the  baneful  influence  of  these  various 
excitements,  that  1  am  persuaded  that  the  very  same  treatment  of  tetanus 
may  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  according  as  we  carefully  avoid  or 
admit  the  influence  of  emotion  and  external  stimuli.  Bearing  this  fact 
in  our  mind,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  the  in- 
trusion of  visitors,  and  should  be  carefully  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  uniformly  elevated  temperature  charged  with  moisture,  every  draught  of 
wind,  and  all  exposure  of  the  cutaneous  surface  being  cautiously  avoided. 
We  all  remember  the  case  in  which  the  sudden  plunge  into  a  cold  bath 
proved  fatal.  Other  but  less  severe  agencies  of  the  same  kind  may 
prove  injurious,  though  in  a  less  terrible  degree.  Stillness  and  even 
darkness  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient."  Although  experience 
alone  might  have  established  the  importance  of  these  therapeutic  rules, 
they  derive  additional  weight  from  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  their 
influence.  In  traumatic  tetanus,  an  excitant  conveyed  to  some  parti- 
cular spot  in  the  spinal  cord,  affects  the  motor  nerves  which  pass  off  above 
as  well  as  below  it,  constituting  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Hall  terms 
the  retrograde  as  well  as  the  direct  action  of  the  spinal  system. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  emotion  on  the  nervous  system.  Dr. 
Hall  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  irregular  movements  of  chorea  and  in- 
cipient paralysis  agitans  subside  during  quiet  sleep,  but  return  during 
the  agitation  of  dreaming ;  and  also  alludes  to  the  well-known  influence 
of  emotion  in  aggravating  stammering,  the  true  idea  of  which  irregularity 
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is,  Le  considers,  that  of  certain  voluntary  acts  impeded  and  modified 
by  emotion.  We  should  rather  say  that  there  is  an  ori^nal  deficiencj 
of  power  to  control  and  combine  the  several  movements ;  and  that  this 
■^aggravated  by  emotion. 

Dr.  Hall  might  have  further  illustrated  his  views  by  referring  to  cases 
(of  which  there  is,  we  believe,  more  than  one  on  record)  in  which  the 
power  of  expression  (an  emotional  act)  has  been  lost  alon^  with  the 
power  of  performing  other  sympathetic  or  excited  roovementSy  as  those 
of  respiration,  whilst  the  muscles  have  remained  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  volition.  We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  practical  applications  of  the 
discoveries  which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  nervous  physiolc^ 
are  as  yet  only  in  their  infancy  ;  and  we  would  strongly  urge  our  readers 
to  do  their  b^t  towards  their  improvement  and  extension,  by  applying 
themselves  to  the  more  careful  discrimination  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease than  has  yet  been  customary  ;  a  discrimination  which  can  only  be 
exercised  where  the  mind  is  under  the  guidance  of  sound  pbysiologicai 
knowledge. 

XI.  Mr.  H.  6.  Jones  next  gives  a  short  paper  **  On  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  cystic  oxide  calculus" 

XII.  Mr.  Arnott,  gives  the  case  of  a  "  Large  osseous  tumour  of  Ike 
vterus,"  which  weighed  five  pounds,  yet  occasioned  no  inconvenience 
during  life. 

XI II.  In  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  *'  On  the  rapid  orgamza- 
tUm  of  lymph  in  cachexia^'*  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  *'  that  abnormal 
effusions  from  capillary  vessels,  without  direct  rupture  of  their  coats, 
are  more  speedily  and  completely  organized  with  vessels  capable  of  being 
permeated  by  our  minute  injections,  in  those  feeble  and  depressed  con- 
ditions which  we  denominate  cachectic  than  in  the  more  vigorous  and 
plethoric,  where  inflammations  are  more  acute  in  the  outset,  and  pass 
through  more  speedy  and  determined  changes."  In  support  of  this  view 
Mr.  Dalrymple  refers  to  the  rapid  organization  of  fibrine  in  cases  of  iritis 
occurring  in  habits  very  much  debilitated  from  syphilis,  or  mercory,  or 
other  causes ;  to  the  progress  of  malignant  disease  of  the  eye  in  children, 
which,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  appears  to  be  influenced  in  its  g^rowth 
by  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  general  system  ;  to  the  vascularity  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  some  abscesses  which  were  formed  around  s 
diseased  knee-joint  of  very  long  standing,  and  where  there  was  no  vigour 
of  constitution ;  and  to  an  instance  of  scurvy,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
blood  effused  beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  was  shown  by  injection 
to  be  most  intimately  permeated  by  vessels. 

**  The  subject/'  says  Mr.  Dalrymple,  '*  here  briefly  entered  into  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  appears  to  me  interesting  as  a  physiological  enquiry;  at 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  practice  it  would  become  im- 
portant should  future  enquiry  determine  that  the  organizable  materials 
of  the  blood  become  sooner  and  more  completely  organized  in  the  debi- 
litated and  cachectic  subject  than  in  healthier  and  more  robust  consti- 
tutions." 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  much  importance,  and  Mr.  Daiyrople 
has  done  a  service  by  thus  calling  attention  to  it.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward  go  far  enough  to  establish  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  organization  of  lymph  in  cachectic  subjects*  Before 
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any  precise  inference  can  be  drawn  in  such  cases,  we  require  to  have 
the  cachectic  condition  defined,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  defined,  and 
this  compared  with  the  opposite  state ;  also  distinct  evidence  of  the 
time  which  this  or  that  product  has  occupied  in  becoming  organized — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  lining  membranes  of  abscesses  mentioned,  and 
the  effused  blood,  and  these  compared  with  other  abscesses  formed  in 
individuals  not  cachectic,  and  other  quantities  of  blood  effused  (and  not 
absorbed,  another  item  in  the  question)  in  subjects  not  scorbutic.  We 
make  these  observations  only  as  hints  and  as  difficulties,  but  still  con- 
sidering them  important  in  the  enquiry  which  has  been  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  which  we  hope  he  will  pursue. 

XIV.  Mr.  Stafford  has  related  an  instance  of  ''  Recovery  from  cut 
throaty  in  which  both  the  larynx  and  thorax  were  extensively  opened.** 

XV.  The  next  communicatiou  is  from  Mr.  Bloxam,  ''On  the  struc^ 
ture  of  the  human  placenta^  and  its  connexion  with  the  uterus,"  It  is 
carefully  executed,  and  illustrated  by  drawings,  but  scarcely  a  subject 
for  notice  in  the  present  analysis. 

XVI.  Mr.  Solly  has  given  the  "  Termination  of  the  case  of  dry  gau" 
grene"  mentioned  in  vol.  xxii. 

XVII.  There  then  follow  some  ''  Observations  on  injuries  of  joints^ 
and  their  treatment.**     By  Mr.  R.  Alcock. 

Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock's  paper  is  most  carefully  composed,  and  the 
facts  and  inferences  from  facts  which  it  contains  are  apparently  derived 
from  extensive  experience  as  a  militarv  surgeon.  He  is  guided  by  safe 
principles  in  the  views  which  it  is  his  endeavour  to  establish,  and  we 
recommend  the  whole  paper  as  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  especially 
by  those  who  are  intended  to  act  as  military  surgeons.  Speaking  of  the 
danger  of  hasty  generalization  from  a  few  facts,  he  observes,  and  the 
caution  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  : 

''In  the  class  of  injarieit  under  consideration  this  danger  is  especially  evident. 
Many  are  the  extraordinary  and  most  unlooked-for  successes  attending  the  treat- 
ment of  forlorn  cases  of  injured  joints.  Were  general  rules  or  principles  of  treat- 
ment to  be  founded  on  these  cases,  which  are  but  units  among  thousands  giving 
contrary  results,  and  were  no  reference  made  to  those  greater  numbers  which 
enlarged  experience  shows  must  perish  in  vain  attempts  to  save  limbs,  an  im- 
mense sacrince  of  life  and  increase  of  human  suffering  would  inevitably  foUow.** 
(p.  245.) 

The  following  remark  respecting  the  saving  of  a  limb  it  is  well  to  re- 
member : 

**  By  a  limb  saved,  I  do  not  mean  one  with  the  wounds  healed,  having,  never- 
theless, the  extremity  contracted,  bent,  motionless,  or  otherwise  useless ;  cases 
which  by  a  loose  kind  of  phraseology  are  often  termed  *  limbs  saved.'  The 
object  of  saving  a  limb  is  that  it  may  be  useful.  If  this  is  not  the  result,  the 
member,  by  merely  han^inj^  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  is  lost  in  mv  estimation 
as  trnlv  as  if  amputated,  but  with  the  additional  circumstance  ot  being  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  misery  to  the  sufferer,  an  impediment  to  the  free  motion 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  often  a  cause  of  irremediable  ill  health.  Such  cases 
I  hold  to  be  among  the  worst  specimens  of  bad  and  injudicious  surgery."  (p.  246.) 

In  speaking  of  the  excision  of  the  ends  of  bones  when  injured  by  shot, 
it  is  considered  that  this  operation  is  most  applicable  to  the  shoulder. 
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elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle;  that  it  b  scarcely  applicable  to  the  hip  and 
k^ee ;  and  that  it  is  inoet  likely  to  be  useful  where  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus alone  is  implicated,  and  that  by  a  musket-ball. 

The  results  at  which  Mr.  Alcock  has  arrived  are  the  conseqaeoces  of 
a  careful  analysis  of  about  100  cases  of  severe  injury  to  joints,  the 
notes  of  which  he  had  taken  care.  Some  of  these  results  are  pre- 
sented in  tables,  these  tables  containing  only  the  accounts  of  gun-shot 
wounds.  And  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  mis- 
takes into  which  statistics  may,  if  not  very  carefully  managed,  lead  us. 
''  If,**  he  says,  ^^  all  the  cases  of  a  given  period  be  included,  they  form ' 
sufficient  grounds  for  just  conclusions;  but  if  one  case  be  omitted  the 
whole  return  is  falsified  :  it  may  be  a  death,  or  a  cure,  or  an  amputa- 
tion ;  but  whatever  the  termination,  its  omission  alters  the  legitimate 
conclusion.*'  We  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  such  a 
brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Alcock's  paper  as  may  not  be  without  practical 
interest. 

All  the  injuries  of  joints  are  classed  under  three  heads :  1.  Where 
the  limb  may  be  saved,  and  where  it  should  be  a  principle  of  practice  to 
attempt  this.  2.  Doubtful  cases,  where  diagnosis  and  treatment  are 
difficult,  where  each  case  requires  its  separate  consideration  ;  but  as 
they  ultimately  must  require  more  or  less  protracted  treatment,  the  same 
principles  adopted  for  the  first  apply.  3.  Where  immediate  amputa- 
tion is  required. 

In  lacerated  or  incised  wounds  penetrating  the  capsule  of  joints, 
Mr.  Alcock  does  not  think  it  of  so  much  importance  as  it  is  mostly  sup- 
posed to  be,  to  exclude  the  air.  Light  dressings  without  any  compres- 
sion, cold  applications,  succeeded  if  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings  by 
warm- water  dressings: 

"  Or  if  the  joint  has  assumed  a  puffy,  swelled,  and  unhealthy  appearance,  a 
state  often  to  be  traced  to  the  iniudicious  use  of  poultices,  a  more  tonic  and 
stimulating  mode  of  dressing  will  f^enerally  cause  improvement.  Of  this  kiad 
of  dreising",  the  best  seem  to  me  either  a  decoction  of  aromatic  herbs  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  wine,  or  warm  camphorated  or  sweetened  wine,  which  his 
not  been  freely  adulterated  with  bad  brandy,  as  are  generally  most  of  the  wiaa 
consumed  in  England.  Such  dressing  is  frequently  employed  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects 
from  Its  use  where  more  emollient  applications,  such  as  poultices,  certainly  did 
not  arrest,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  appeared  to  promote  the  'engorgement*  of  the 
limb. "  (p.  2670 

Pus  must  be  freely  evacuated  when  formed.  Great  quiet  is  long  neces- 
sary. Some  motion  may  be  acquired  if  anchylosis  be  partial,  and  some 
force  may  be  used  to  effect  tliis ;  but  if  anchylosis  be  complete  no  attempts 
of  this  kind  should  be  made.  We  would  call  attention  to  this  last  obser- 
vation respecting  the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  restore  motion  of 
anchylosed  joints,  in  connexion  not  alone  with  gun-shot  wounds  but  also 
in  reference  to  the  attempts  which  are  now  so  frequently  made  to  restore 
the  proper  position  of  deformed  joints.  There  is  sometimes  great  careless- 
ness in  the  choice  of  cases  for  these  operations,  and  we  have  seen  partial 
or  nearly  complete  anchylosis  with  contracted  ham-strings  following  in- 
jury of  the  joint,  in  which  the  attempt  to  restore  mobility  disturbed  the 
anchylosis  and  brought  back  the  morbid  action  in  the  joint. 
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Mr.  Alcock  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  tables  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  following  heads  are  those  under  which  this  analysis  is  given  : 

'*l.  Their  proportiooate  nambersin  relation  to  other  classes  of  injuriei,and 
of  the  articolations  with  each  other.  2.  Mortality,  absolutely  and  relatively ; 
namber  of  amputations  to  which  these  injuries  give  rise,  and  proportionate  num- 
ber in  different  periods.  3.  Causes  of  mortality,  with  re^rd  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  articulation,  considered  in 
relation  to  amputation  at  the  three  periods,  primary,  intermediary,  and  second- 
ary, and  to  cases  treated  without  amputation.  4.  Influence  of  external  and 
collateral  circumstances.  *'    (p.  270.) 

We  have  quoted  the  above  arrangement  that  our  readers  may  judge  of 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Alcock's  observations  on  the  subject ;  from  what  follows 
we  shall  but  extract  such  matter  as  is  of  practical  or  special  interest,  leaving 
a  reference  to  the  paper  itself  for  the  lovers  of  numerical  calculations  and 
detail. 

The  proportion  of  injured  joints  was  found  to  be  much  less  than  Mr. 
Alcock  supposed  before  he  took  the  trouble  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  them;  and  of  all  joints  none  is  so  frequently  injured  as  the  knee.  The 
mortality  in  all  the  cases  of  injured  joints  is  very  large  indeed,  taking  into 
account  deaths  proceeding  from  the  immediate  consequence  of  injury  to 
the  joint  itself,  and  injury  proceeding  from  disease  extending  to  the  joint 
from  the  part  primarily  affected. 

Mr.  Alcock  has  taken  pains  to  state  general  results  in  as  clear  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  because  the  tendency  of  many  of  his  observations  is  to 
lead  to  the  saving  rather  than  to  the  amputation  of  injured  limbs.  The 
following  observations  are  important : 

''Where  the  joints  were  directly  involved,  the  number  treated,  that  is  to  say, 
in  which  primary  amputation  was  not  performed,  amounting  to  forty-four,  pre- 
sent a  mortality  of  twenty- five,  considerably  more  than  one  half,  whereas  the 
? primary  amputations  cause  a  loss  of  only  one  third,  although  naturally  performed 
or  the  very  worst  injuries  :  and  while  twelve  only  were  cured  without  loss  of 
limb,  eighteen  died  in  the  vain  attempt  to  save,  without  for  the  most  part  offering 
any  fair  opportunity  of  remedying  the  evil  by  intermediarv  or  secondary  opera- 
tion. Of  the  intermediary  and  secondary  amputations,  where  treatment  failing 
to  save  the  limb  amputation  offered  the  only  ground  of  hope  for  life,  seven  died 
out  of  fourteen,  amounting  to  one  half;  but  of  the  secondary  amputations,  pro- 
perly so  called,  a  fraction  less  than  one  half  were  lost,  five  in  eleven.  Tnese 
cases  form  the  forlorn  hopes  of  surgery ;  all  saved  are  snatched  from  nearly  cer- 
tain death. "  (p.  275.) 

Injuries  of  the  hip  are  commonly  fatal.  Of  injuries  of  the  shoulder  the 
following  satisfactory  observations  are  made : 

**The  shoulder  is  rarely  implicated  directly  by  injury  without  a  subsequent 
operation,  amputation,  or  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  required. 
In  eleven, . . .  .only  two  were  cured  without  amputation ;  seven  amputations  were 
performed,  six  primary  and  one  intermediary :  the  latter  was  unfortunate  in  its 
result ;  all  the  primary  recovered."  (p.  277*) 

We  have  already  stated  that  injuries  of  the  knee  are  most  fre(}uent, 
and  excepting  those  of  the  hip,  most  fatal  to  life.  Of  35  cases  of  injury 
of  the  knee,  22  died,  and  of  the  remaining  13  who  were  saved,  8  lost 
their  legs.  Injuries  of  the  elbow  are  next  in  order  of  frequency ;  their 
fatality  is  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  19.     Frequently,  it  is  remarked,  that 
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although  divers  injuries  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  commi- 
nuting the  bones  and  producing  extensive  ill  efiects,  the  joints  themsdvei 
are  comparatively  little  affected,  but  are  useful  afterwards.  Of  43  &tal 
cases,  the  deaths  are  thus  arranged :  23  died  under  treatment  for  the 
original  injury  ;  4  after  intermediary  amputation  ;  5  after  secondary  am- 
putation ;  1 1  after  primary  amputation.  Of  the  first  23,  half  died,  chiefly 
from  hectic ;  the  other  half  '*from  supervening  irregular  actions,  such  u 
mortification,  delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  affections  of  the  chest  compli- 
cating the  hectic  state ;  from  accidental  occurrences,  such  as  secondsrj 
hemorrhage,  aud  from  other  complicating  wounds."  Mr.  Alcock  has  not 
found  in  his  own  experience  that  in  these  cases  there  is  any  particaUr 
tendency  to  purulent  depositions  in  other  organs  or  parts  of  the  body; 
and  when  these  have  taken  place  it  has  been  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
amputation  has  been  performed  after  injuries,  where  ''the  two  shocks  of 
the  injury  and  the  operation  combine  to  produce  this  fatal  effect.*'  Mr. 
Alcock's  view  of  this  matter  is  different  from  that  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward, that  purulent  depositions  in  distant  organs  are  distinctive  of  second- 
ary amputations.  It  is  probable  that  other  considerations  besides  those 
admitted  by  Mr.  Alcock  are  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  any  de- 
cision on  this  point.  The  determination  of  the  connexion  of  purulent  de- 
positions in  various  parts  of  the  body  subsequent  to  injuries  and  operatKHU, 
is  perhaps  the  determination  of  the  circumstances  altogether  the  most  ft- 
vorable  to  the  production  of  phlebitis  or  whatever  may  be  the  caae  of 
these  depositions.  To  take  any  number  of  similarly  injured  joints.  Id 
men  differently  circumstanced  as  to  climate,  season,  comforts  or  the  con- 
trary, epidemic  or  other  influences,  and  then  to  make  the  fact  of  primary 
or  secondary  amputation  the  one  essential  fact  in  determining  the  con- 
nexion of  purulent  deposition  and  primary  or  secondary  amputation,  is, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  all  attempts  at  accurate  deductions  from  tbe 
majority  of  facts  with  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  become  acquainted, 
that  they  will  not  bear  the  strict  examination  which  we  should  wish  to  be 
able  to  apply  to  them,  but  at  the  best  allow  us  to  conclude  only  from  the 
greater  amount  of  probability.  On  the  recapitulation  or  summary*  of 
the  facts  related,  Mr.  Alcock  remarks : 

'*  The  chief  danger  and  cause  of  death  in  cases  treated  to  the  end  without  ope- 
ration is  hectic  fever,  and  a  variety  of  accidental  or  irre^i^lar  complicatioiit 
such  as  secondarjr*  hemorrha/ife,  epidemics,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  &c.  combined, 
form  the  remaining  half.  The  cases  in  which  amputation  is  performed  in  the 
first  instance,  with  fatal  result,  present  a  very  different  cause  of  mortality:  ihi 
chief  agent  being  purulent  disease  of  lungs  or  liver,  and  occasionally  infiamms- 
tory  affections  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  Fevers,  irritative  or  bilious,  destroy  more 
than  one  third.  The  deaths  met  intermediary  amputations  are  chiefly  eauied 
by  febrile  action,  irritative  or  bilious,  and  in  secondary  amputations,  the  shock 
of  the  operations,  hectic  and  some  accidental  complications  carry  off  the  patienti 
already  much  reduced  by  suffering  and  the  long  continuance  of  wastmg  dii- 
charge.    The  results  of  secondary  amputations  when  fatal,  and  their  causes  of 

*  We  wish  Mr.  Alcock  would  not  employ  the  Gallic  harbarifln  renan^,  when  hit  ovs 
Ungaage,  which  he  knows  how  to  use  so  well,  supplies  so  unexceptioiMble  flobsUtntoi 
as  the  words  in  the  text 
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ortality,  are  in  some  decree  assimilated  to  those  predominant  in  cases  treated 
the  end  without  operation. "    (p.  2870 

Afler  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  favorable  and  unfavorable 
rcumstances  on  the  class  of  injuries  here  treated  of,  the  paper  termi- 
ites  by  a  classiflcation  of  the  kinds  of  injury  in  wounds  of  the  articula- 
>n8.  In  this  classification  are  noticed  some  important  points  and  rules 
'  practice,  which  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  refer  to  at  greater  length. 
We  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Alcock  in  supposing  that  some  of  his 
inclusions  from  cases  related  are  anything  more  than  mere  hints 
the  proper  mode  of  practice ;  there  is  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
imediate  and  remote  effects  of  apparently  similar  injuries,  that  it  would 
quire  a  large  class  of  cases  to  derive  anything  like  a  rule  which  should 
i  a  satisfactory  guide.  These  remarks  we  would  apply  to  the  conclu- 
>n  drawn  from  cases  4,  5,  6,  as  well  as  to  other  conclusions  which 
in  only  be  regarded,  as  we  have  said,  as  hints  to  proper  treatment;  at 
e  same  time  they  are  valuable  hints,  and  such  as  we  shall  do  well  to 
udy  and  consider.  All  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Alcock  are  well  worthy 
'  attention,  and  some  especially,  as  giving  reason  to  hope  that  many 
nbs,  the  joints  of  which  have  been  extensively  injured,  may  be  saved 
id  rendered  serviceable,  under  circumstances  which  would  generally  be 
garded  as  demanding  their  removal.  We  cannot  conclude  our  notice 
'  Mr.  Alcock*s  paper  without  most  especially  recommending  it  to  our 
aders,  and  without  expressing  our  regret  that  our  notice  of  it  is  neces- 
rily  so  limited. 

Our  notice  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  has  already  extended  so  far 
at  we  can  only  give  tne  title  of  the  remaining  communications. 

XVII I.  The  first  is  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  one,  "  On  aneurisms, 
id  especially  spontaneous  varicose  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta 
id  sinuses  of  Valsalva^  with  cases  /*  by  John  Thurnam,  Esq. ;  and 
bich  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

XIX.  Mr.  Curling  has  described  a  "  Rare  species  of  hydatid  {the 
hinococcus  hotninis)  found  in  the  human  liver," 

XX.  By  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade  has 
own  the  similarity  between  the  processes  of  repairing  fractures  in  long 
id  fiat  bones. 

XXI.  Mr.  Wickham  next  relates  a  case,  in  which  for  aneurism  of  the 
teria  innominata  he  tied  both  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and 
ith  some  apparent  temporary  benefit.  The  patient,  however,  died 
lortly  afterwards  from  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sack. 

XXII.  The  volume  terminates  bv  a  case  communicated  by  Mr.  Lever, 
owing  the  advantage  of  evacuating,  through  an  incision  made  in  the 
igina,  encysted  tumours  occupying  the  pelvis,  and  acting  as  impediments 

parturition. 
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Beobachtungen   und  Bemerkungen  uber  Gehirnerweichung,     Von  Dr. 

C.  H.  FucHS,  Professor  der  Medicin  zu  Wiirzburg. — Leipzig,  1838. 

8vo,  pp.  245. 
Observations  and  Remarks  upon  Softening  of  the  Brain,    By  Dr.  C.  H. 

Flxhs,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Wuraburg. — Leipsic^  1838. 

Encepiialomalacia,  ratnollissementy  or  softening  of  the  brain,  not- 
withstanding the  researches  of  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Herbst,  Gendrin, 
Abercrombie,  and  Carswell,  seems  scarcely  to  have  met  with  that  atten- 
tion which  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  in  connexion  with  the  para- 
lysis of  old  people,  and  the  extreme  fatality  attending  it,  require.  The 
work  of  M.  Rostan  was  the  first  in  which  it  was  made  known  to  the  pro- 
fession that  there  is  a  peculiar  disorganization  of  the  cerebral  structure, 
consisting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  softening  or  breaking  down  of 
some  portion  of  the  brain,  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  is  capable 
of  being  recognized  during  the  life  of  the  patient  by  the  symptoms  accom* 
panying  it.  M.  Roslan*s  cases  occurred  in  persons  of  advanced  age, 
and  present  many  features  in  common  with  other  cerebral  affections  to 
which  those  in  the  decline  of  life  are  liable ;  but  Dr.  Abercrombie  showed 
that  the  pathological  change  occurs  more  frequently,  according  to  his 
experience,  in  the  young,  and  especially  in  connexion  with  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, either  as  a  complication  or  as  a  specific  form  of  that  disease. 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us  also  describes  cases  of  softening  of  the 
brain  occurring  in  young  persons  as  well  as  in  the  aged,  and  from  his 
observations  it  would  seem  that,  while  the  cases  of  the  latter  description 
resemble  more  nearly  those  related  by  M.  Rostan,  those  of  the  former 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  secondary  affections  consequent  upon  the  development 
of  some  other  diseased  process. 

The  treatise  before  us  embraces  nine  chapters,  severally  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  1,  The  Pathological  Anatomy;  2,  Cases  of 
idiopathic  or  primary  Softening,  and  its  complications  with  sanguineous 
and  serous  effusion ;  3,  the  Symptoms ;  4,  the  Diagnosis,  and  cases  of 
secondary  softening;  5,  the  Causes;  6,  the  Duration,  Prog^ss,  and 
Terminations;  7,  the  Prognosis;  8,  the  Therapeutics ;  and  9,  the  Nature 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  chapter^  under  the  head  of  pathological  anatomy,  a  pretty 
full  account  is  given  of  the  morbid  change  which  constitutes  the  esseotial 
characteristic  of  this  peculiar  affection.  This  change  consists  in  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  structure  of  some  portion  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or 
spinal  cord,  by  which  the  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  matter  loses  its 
natural  61amentous  appearance,  and  becomes  more  or  less  discoloured, 
softened,  and  infiltrated,  in  some  instances  being  reduced  to  a  completely 
disorganized  semi-fluid  pulp.  The  alteration  of  colour  is  describ^  by 
Dr.  Fuchs  as  varying  from  milk-white,  dull-white,  or  opalescent,  or  very 
pale  and  dirty  yellow,  to  greenish  or  brownish  yellow,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  to  reddish,  deep,  dusky,  or  brown  red,  brown,  and  even  ap- 
proaching to  black  ;  of  consistence  from  that  in  which  the  usual  appear- 
ance is  presented  to  the  eye  and  the  degeneration  of  structure  is  recog- 
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nized  only  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  cerebral  matter  is  reduced  to 
pulp  by  the  slightest  impression  of  the  finger,  to  that  in  which  it  is  found 
already  in  a  pultaceous  or,  as  has  been  observed  by  MM.  Andral  and 
Velpeau,  an  altogether  fluid  condition.  The  variations  of  consistence 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  the  intensity  or  the  duration  of  the  morbid 
process,  while  those  of  colour  are  probably  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from 
more  or  less  injection  or  infiltration  of  the  soflened  part  with  blood,  lymph, 
serum,  or  other  fluids.  The  whitish  and  yellow-coloured  softening  of  the 
brain,  is  thought  by  M.  Lallemand,  who  considers  this  morbid  alteration  of 
structure  as  a  product  of  inflammation,  to  be  owing  to  purulent  infiltra- 
tion in  the  cerebral  texture,  and  the  red  or  brown  coloured  softening  as 
deriving  its  tints  from  inflammatory  congestion.  Dr.  Fuchs,  however, 
while  he  admits  that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  latter  class  of  instances 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  altered  and  disorganized  struc- 
ture, does  not  consider  that  the  congestion  is  necessarily  inflammatory  in 
its  origin. 

'' Every  instance  of  softening  of  the  brain/'  he  observes,  **  must,  according  to 
the  views  of  Lallemand,  Gendrin,  and  others,  he  red  coloured  at  its  comroence- 
neDty  that  is,  inflammatory;  and  the  pal^,  faded,  yellow  softening,  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  suppuration,  should  occur  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  former 
state.  But  to  roe  the  colourless,  pale,  or  faded  softenini?  clearly  seems  the  most 
simple  condition ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  reddish,  red,  wine-lees  discolora- 
tion is  formed,  when  parts  of  the  brain  abounding  in  blood  are  affected,  or 
where  the  softening,  from  whatever  cause,  coexists  with  congestion,  through 
destruction  of  the  vessels  in  the  softened  part,  and  more  or  less  infiltration  of 
the  disorganized  matter  with  extravasated  blood  ;  finally,  the  dark  discoloration 
is  a  consequence  of  the  sanguineous  softening/'  (p*  6*) 

The  extent  of  the  morbid  change  is  liable  to  great  variation.  Dr. 
Fuchs  states  that  he  has  seen  instances  in  which  the  softening  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone,  while  in  others  almost  the  whole  of  one 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has  been  involved  in  the  disease.  Other 
writers  speak  of  the  entire  brain  as  having  been  softened,  but  it  has  not 
fallen  within  the  experience  of  the  author  of  this  treatise  to  observe  a 
case  of  idiopathic  encephalomalacia  of  such  extent.  The  softening  spreads 
itself  sometimes  superficially,  sometimes  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  sometimes  equally  in  every  direction.  Occasionally  it  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  different  cerebral  structures  ;  in  other  instances  it 
is  found  either  in  the  white  or  cineritious  portions,  or  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle convolution,  or  to  the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  nervorum  opti- 
corum  of  one  side.  M .  Rostan  states  that  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami  are  the  parts  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  the  softening; 
but  if  the  cases  m  which  this  diseased  condition  is  complicated  with  other 
diseases  of  the  brain  be  excluded,  it  will  be  found  that  some  part  of  one 
or  other  of  the  hemispheres,  chiefly  the  right,  is  most  usually  affected. 
Of  the  first  thirty  cases  mentioned  by  M.  Rostan,  which  are  those  of  the 
simple  uncomplicated  disease,  both  hemispheres  were  affected  in  four; 
in  thirteen  the  right  hemisphere  alone  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid 
alteration,  and  the  left  in  seven.  The  cases  narrated  by  Dr.  Fuchs  afford 
a  similar  result;  the  right  side  of  the  brain  being  the  seat  of  the  destruc« 
live  process  in  nine  cases,  the  left  side  suffering  only  in  four. 

A  frequent  morbid  change  of  structure  found  by  M.  Rostan,  and  one 
which  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Carswell  as  a  well-ascertained  and  frequent 
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cause  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  advanced  life,  is  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  from  the  deposition  of  osseous  or  fibrous  matter 
in  the  arteries  at  the  base.  Dr.  Fuchs,  however,  has  had  occasion  to 
observe  this  structural  derangement,  in  this  situation,  in  two  only  of  bis 
cases;  but  in  two  others  there  was  ossification  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta; 
in  a  fifth  case  there  was  deposition  of  bony  matter  in  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  and 
in  a  sixth  the  abdominal  portion  of  this  vessel  was  ossified. 

The  cases  related  in  the  second  chapter  are  fourteen  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  examples  of  the  simple  and  uncomplicated  disease,  the 
softened  portions  of  the  brain  being  but  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and 
serous  efiusion,  if  present,  in  inconsiderable  quantity.  In  two  cases  the 
infiltration  of  the  disorganized  cerebral  structure  with  blood  was  consi- 
derable, and  was  attended  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  symp- 
toms ;  in  two  others  there  was  sanguineous  efiusion  into  the  softeaed 
part  producing  genuine  apoplexy;  and  in  another  the  disease  was  com- 
plicated with  copious  effusion  of  serum.  The  three  remaining  cases  are 
related  as  instances  of  a  favorable  termination  of  the  disease;  the  subject 
of  one  of  these,  however,  subsequently  died  from  ao  attack  of  pnea- 
monia,  and  on  examination  the  softening  of  the  brain  was  distinctly 
recognized,  so  that,  although  the  symptoms  were  so  far  relieved  as  to  allov 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  patient  from  the  hospital,  the  disease  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  cured.  In  the  other  two  no  verification  of  the  diag- 
nosis having  taken  place  some  doubt  must  remain  as  to  their  being  ge- 
nuine instances  of  the  afiection. 

Dr.  Fuchs,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  recognizes  three  stages  of 
the  disease  :  1st,  a  precursory  stage,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  upoo 
the  whole  much  the  same  as  those  which  are  found  to  precede  many  other 
forms  of  cerebral  disease ;  2d,  the  stage  of  paralysis  ;  and  3d,  a  stage  of 
low  or  torpid  fever  which  follows  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  the  occar- 
rence  of  the  paralytic  symptoms.  These  several  stages  are,  however,  not 
always  to  be  distinctly  made  out,  temporary  attacks  of  paralysis  of  slight 
and  partial  character  sometimes  arising  in  the  precursory  stage,  and  gn- 
dually  passing  into  a  more  extensive  or  more  permanent  afiection  of  this 
character  before  the  loss  of  power  or  sensation  becomes  complete ;  while, 
in  other  instances,  the  typhoid  state  very  rapidly  follows  upon  that  of 
paralysis.  In  Dr.  Fuchs's  cases  the  first  stage  was  altogether  wanting 
in  one ;  and  in  three  others  it  could  not  be  distinctly  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  attack  of  paralysis  had  been  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms 
or  not;  in  the  remaining  cases  the  duration  of  this  period  was  found  to 
vary  much,  the  extremes  being  twenty-four  hours  and  six  or  seven  months. 
In  some  of  M.  Rostan*s  cases  the  precursory  stage  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  longer  duration. 

Pain  of  head,  usually  but  not  always  accompanied  with  confusioa 
and  giddiness ;  pale  and  sunken  appearance  of  the  countenance ;  dall 
and  muddy  eye,  without  heat  of  scalp,  and  a  small  and  weak  pulse,  are 
enumerated  among  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  this  stage,  althoagh 
they  are  by  no  means  always  present.  Dr.  Fuchs  remarks  tjhat  in  almoft 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  pain  of  head  occurred,  there  was,  in  additioB  to 
the  softened  state  of  the  brain ,  either  extravasation  of  blood  or  effosioa 
of  serous  fluid.    In  two  cases  only  was  the  headach  fixed,  contiDoooSf 
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and  severe^  ia  both  of  which  chronic  rheumatism  (arthritis)  had  preceded 
the  softening,  and  examination  after  death  proved  the  existence  of  cepha- 
lic rheumatism  *'  in  the  thickened  membranes,  ossified  arteries,  and  small 
exostoses,  the  products  of  this  affection  in  tlie  head."  Disturbance  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  was  not  common  in  this  stage,  and  a  disordered 
condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  only  observed  as  accompanying 
the  headach.  The  most  constant  precursory  symptom  was  some  irre- 
gularity, diseased  sensation,  or  deficient  power  in  the  organs  of  voluntary 
motion,  in  other  words,  incipient  paralysis.  **  Almost  every  patient," 
lays  Dr.  Fuchs,  ''experienced,  sooner  or  later  before  the  commencement 
of  the  second  stage,  if  only  occasionally,  a  sense  of  weight,  weakness, 
numbness,  and  aching  in  the  extremities  of  one  side,  that  which  subse- 
quently became  paralysed,  and  usually  more  marked  in  the  leg  than  in 
the  arm."  Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the 
extremities  of  one  half  of  the  body,  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Fuchs  among 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  but  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fiiice  and  extremities,  with  strong  tremor,  were  noticed  in  one  case  seve- 
ral months  before  the  appearance  of  the  fatal  symptoms,  and  slighter  and 
more  partial  attacks  of  the  same  nature  occurred  in  two  other  instances. 
A  diagnostic  symptom  to  which  the  author  attaches  considerable  import- 
ance was  observed  in  three  of  the  cases ;  it  consists  in  a  sudden  loss  of 
power  in  the  extremities  of  one  side  while  walking,  so  that  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  sit  down,  or  falls,  without  suffering  any  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. The  circulation  is  but  little  affected  in  this  stage,  and  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  assimilation  scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

The  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  decided 
paralysis,  the  paralytic  symptoms  being  continuous  and  usually  confined 
to  one  side,  although  in  one  of  Dr.  Fuchs's  cases  in  which  the  softening 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  seated  in  the  corpus  callosuniy  it  extended  to 
both  sides  of  the  body.  Of  the  cases  related  in  the  work  before  us,  in 
nine  the  paralysis  was  on  the  left  side,  and  in  four  on  the  right,  corres- 
ponding to  the  situation  of  the  softening  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
brain.  The  attack  was  usually  sudden,  and  in  one  case  only  did  the 
paralytic  symptoms  come  on  so  gradually  as  to  render  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  first  and  second  stages  difficult  to  be  distinguished. 
In  two  of  the  cases  the  attack  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in 
nine  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  in  two  only,  in  which  the  softening 
was  complicated  with  effusion  of  blood,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  paralysis  is  not  always  complete  at  the  outset,  and  hence  the 
author  has  been  led  to  recognize  two  varieties  of  the  disease,  a  more  acute 
and  a  more  chronic  form,  and  he  thinks  that  the  complication  with  san- 
guineous or  serous  effusion  will  usually  be  found  to  belong  to  the  more 
acute  variety.  The  first  attack  of  paralysis  also  does  not  in  all  cases 
continue  without  change  until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  an  evi- 
dent amelioration  being  occasionally  observed,  and  sometimes  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  paralysed  limbs.  Loss  of  sensation  as  well  as  of  motion, 
as  in  other  forms  of  paralysis,  is  occasionally  observed.  Contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  limb,  a  symptom  considered  by  M.  Rostan 
as  pathognomic,  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Fuchs  in  three  cases  only ;  in  these 
the  paralysed  limbs  were  bent,  the  flexor  muscles  feeling  firm  and  con- 
tnctedt     In  each  case  this  symptom  commenced  at  the  same  time  with 
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the  paralysis ;  in  one  of  the  cases  the  muscles  did  not  become  relaxed 
until  death,  in  a  second  the  contraction  together  with  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms ceased  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  termination,  and  in  the  third, 
one  of  those  the  result  of  which  was  favorable,  the  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles took  place  a  few  days  after  the  first  traces  of  returning  power  were 
observed.  The  paralytic  affection  is  not  confined  to  the  limbs^  but  ex- 
tends also  to  the  face' and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  mouth  being  drawn  to  one  side,  the  cheek  hanging,  the 
eyelid  dropped,  the  speech  stammering  and  inarticulate.  In  one  case 
there  was  slight  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  in  three  others  complete 
dysphagia.  Usually  when  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities  was  or  bad 
been  complete  the  urine  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  bowels  were  obsti- 
nately constipated.  The  consciousness,  on  the  contrary,  was  seldom 
entirely  extinguished  at  the  outset  of  the  paralysis,  and,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  complication  with  extravasa- 
tion of  blood ;  in  some  of  the  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellects  seemed 
at  first  but  little  impaired  for  some  time ;  and  in  one  instance  the  loss  of 
consciousness  was  not  complete  until  about  the  fourteenth  day  from  the 
attack  of  paralysis.  The  speech  was  frequently  aflfected,  but  those  who 
could  make  themselves  understood  complained  of  pain  of  head,  especially 
on  the  side  opposite  the  paralysed  limbs ;  the  pain  was  described  by  one 
patient  as  lancinating,  shooting  through  the  head,  and  intermitting;  by 
others  as  pressing  or  stabbing.  In  only  one  case  there  was  no  pain  of 
head.  All  who  were  able  to  speak  complained  of  giddiness  and  great 
confusion  of  the  head,  and  many  of  muscte  volitantes  and  sparks  before 
the  eyes  and  of  noises  in  the  ears.  In  every  case  of  uncomplicated  soften- 
ing the  face  was  pale,  the  expression  of  countenance  troubled,  the  head 
did  not  feel  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  eyes  were  dull,  muddy, 
and  hollow,  neither  vascular  nor  suffused,  and  the  pupils  of  the  natural 
size.  The  respiration  was  free  and  without  rattle,  although,  in  the  more 
intense  cases,  quickened  ;  the  pulse  was  somewhat  more  frequent,  iiefer 
slower  than  natural,  small,  feeble,  occasionally  unequal,  and  in  one  case 
weaker  in  the  paralysed  arm  than  in  the  other.  The  temperature  of  the 
skin  was  usually  unchanged,  the  tongue  for  the  most  part  clean  and 
moist,  the  thirst  moderate,  the  appetite  not  much  impaired,  and  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  both  in  quality  and  quantity  commonly  but  litde 
disordered.  In  the  cases  complicated  with  extravasation  of  blood,  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  more  or  less  evidence  of  a  state  of  congestion,— 
such  as  heat  of  scalp,  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  and  swelling  of  the  veins 
of  the  head,  lividity  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  stertorous  respiration,  dE;c.; 
and,  when  there  was  effusion  of  serum,  loss  of  consciousness,  pufiBlness  of 
the  face,  dilated  pupils,  with  impeded  respiration,  and  rapid,  small,  irre- 
gular pulse. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  varied  in  Dr.  Fuchs's  cases  from  a  few  boon 
to  twentv-five  days,  but  the  distinction  between  the  second  or  paralytic 
and  the  third  or  febrile  stage  does  not  appear  to  be  always  clearly  marked. 
Febrile  symptoms  indeed  sometimes  occurred  in  the  premonitory  stage, 
and  occasionally  death  supervened  in  a  few  hours  from  the  first  onset  of 
the  paralytic  state.  In  two  of  the  three  successful  cases  also  the  febrile 
symptoms  never  appeared  at  all,  the  one  recovering  in  nine  days,  the 
other  in  a  few  months.    The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  febrile  irrita- 
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tioo;  small,  weak,  irregular  pulse,  with  burning  heat  and  dryness  of 
skin ;  darkly  furred,  dry  tongue ;  delirium  and  stupor,  &c.  This  state 
commonly  terminates  fatally  in  from  two  to  twelve  days. 

Dr.  Fuchs  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  the  simple  idiopathic  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  as  follows : 

1.  Premonitory  stage,  A  sense  of  debility  over  the  whole  body,  of 
heaviness,  numbness,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  extremities,  usually  of  one 
side,  mental  disquiet,  and  muddy  pallid  complexion  are  its  most  constant 
symptoms.  The  morbid  sensations  in  the  extremities  are  sometimes 
more  lasting,  the  patients  having  a  constant  sensation  as  if  the  limbs  were 
asleep ;  they  drag  more  in  walking,  and  are  unable  to  use  the  arm  and 
hand  with  as  much  freedom  and  strength  as  usual ;  but  more  frequently 
these  symptoms  are  only  occasionally  present,  coming  on  rather  in  pa- 
roxysmSy  as  it  were,  in  which  the  extremities  of  one  side  suddenly  fail,  and 
the  patient  must  either  sit  down  or  fall  but  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
is  again  able  to  rise  and  pursue  his  way.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms 
the  patient  complains  occasionally  of  headach,  giddiness,  stammering, 
sparks  before  the  eyes,  noise  in  the  ears,  &c.  and  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  impaired,  though  all  these  last  symptoms  are  often  absent.  The  cir- 
culation and  vegetative  functions  are  undisturbed  during  this  stage. 

2.  Paralytic  stage.  This  stage  usually  comes  on  suddenly  and  for 
the  most  part  early  in  the  morning,  the  precursory  symptoms  but  seldom 
passing  by  degrees  and  without  a  marked  paroxysm  mto  the  state  of  para- 
lysis. The  patient  generally  becomes  hemiplegic,  and  falls  down  with 
his  mouth  drawn  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  limbs  of  one  side,  more 
frequently  of  the  left  than  of  the  right.  In  many  cases  the  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  is  complete  immediately  on  the  first  attack ;  in  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  at  first  more  or  less  limited  motion,  without  strength  or 
power  of  support,  and  the  loss  of  power  passes  gradually  with  the  further 

E regress  of  the  disease  into  perfect  paralysis.  Occasionally  the  paralysed 
mbs  are  at  the  same  time  without  sensation,  sometimes  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing continues  strong ;  in  many  cases  they  are  the  seat  of  severe  lanci- 
nating pains,  and  in  others  the  flexor  muscles  are  tense,  hard,  and  con- 
tract^ by  tonic  spasm  or  cramp,  but  seldom  do  they  become  aflfected  in 
clonic  or  convulsive  spasm.  The  consciousness  is  occasionally  lost  imme- 
diately at  the  onset,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  becomes  extinct 
later  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  during  the  progress  of  the  third 
stage.  All  the  patients,  however,  complain  of  confusion,  giddiness,  wan- 
dering, and  many  point  to  the  head,  especially  to  the  side  opposite  to 
the  paralysed  one,  as  in  pain.  All  are  more  or  less  confused  and  deaf, 
comprehending  the  questions  addressed  to  them  more  slowly  than  in 
health,  stammering  and  faltering  in  their  speech,  and  often  inarticulate 
and  not  to  be  understood ;  in  several  the  speech  fails  altogether.  The 
power  of  swallowing  is  occasionally  lost,  and  from  paralysis  of  the  organs 
of  the  pelvis,  the  stools  are  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  the  urine 
passed  involuntarily.  All  appearances  of  congestion  and  determination 
of  blood  are  absent;  the  face  is  pale  and  collapsed,  the  temperature  of 
the  head  and  of  the  whole  body  normal,  the  eye  dull  without  suffusion  or 
vaacolarity  and  hollow,  the  pupils  unchanged ;  the  respiration  is  easy 
and  tranquil,  and  the  pulse  small,  feeble,  sometimes  of  the  usual  fre- 
qnency,  often  somewhat  accelerated,  unequal,  and  irregular. 
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3.  Febrile  stage.  The  fever  sets  in  with  dry,  burning-hot  skin,  small 
irregular  pulse,  darkly-coated  dry  tongue,  dirty  incrustation  of  the  teeth, 
fuliginose  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  with  great  prostration  of 
strength.  If  the  consciousness  had  before  been  but  little  dbtarbed, 
wandering  delirium  takes  place,  which  soon  terminates  in  sopor: 
if  the  confusion  had  been  previously  considerable,  the  patient  imme- 
diately becomes  comatose.  He  is  speechless  and  no  longer  capable 
of  being  roused ;  the  paralysis  is  complete,  and  all  perception  of  external 
impressions  lost.  Finally,  the  respiration  becomes  accelerated,  laborioiu, 
and  occasionally  noisy,  and  death,  generally  in  a  few  days,  terminates 
the  scene,  (p.  115.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  diagnosis  between  softening  of  the  brain  and 
various  allied  diseases,  more  especially  apoplexy  with  sanguineous  and 
serous  effusion,  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  certain  chronic  cerebral  diseases,  tubercle,  cancer,  &c.  is  pointed 
out.  Dr.  Fuchs  draws  an  admirable  parallel  between  the  symptoms  of 
softening  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  on  the 
other;  and  were  the  softening  always  uncomplicated  with  congestive 
symptoms,  as  in  the  summary  above  given,  little  difficulty  would  be  ex* 
perienced ;  but  here,  as  in  almost  every  department  of  practical  medicine, 
disease  seldom  presents  itself  at  the  bedside  with  the  same  simplicity  as 
in  the  descriptions  of  authors.  Much  nice  discrimination  is  therefore 
necessary ;  close  examination  of  the  symptoms,  and  careful  weighing  of 
their  respective  indications,  before  the  compUcations  of  disease  can  be 
accurately  unravelled.  Still  there  are  certain  leading  features  by  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  observant  practitioner  may  be  directed  into  the  right 
channel ;  thus,  with  respect  to  the  discrimination  between  obscure  cases 
of  primary  softening  of  the  brain  complicated  with  extravasation  of  blood, 
and  cases  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  in  which  softening  of  the  cerebral 
structure  becomes  a  secondary  morbid  degeneration  consequent  upon 
the  extravasation  of  blood,  the  circumstances  of  age,  time  of  attack, 
and  order  of  symptoms,  will  afford  good  grounds  whereupon  to  found 
a  conclusion,  altliough  the  general  expression  of  the  disease  may  be 
obscured. 

The  form  of  softening  to  which  our  attention  has  hitherto  been  excla- 
sively  directed  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  persons  of  very  advanced 
life,  and  chiefly  among  females  of  irritable  or  debilitated  constitution. 
Of  M.  Rostan's  first  thirty  cases,  which  are  those  of  simple  uncompli- 
cated ramollissement,  the  ages  of  seven  were  between  sixty  and  seventy; 
of  6fteen  between  seventy  and  eighty ;  and  of  eight,  eighty  and  upwards; 
three  only  were  below  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Of  Dr.  Fuchs's  cases, 
there  were  four  under  seventy  and  ten  above  that  age.  The  attack  of 
paralysis  marking  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  usually  sets  in 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Rostan, 
coma,  which  is  the  first  symptom  of  apoplexy,  is  commonly  the  last  in 
encephalomalacia.  In  apoplexy,  in  addition  to  the  deep  coma  and  ster- 
torous respiration  which  characterizes  the  attack,  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it  are  usually  males  of  less  advanced  age  and  more  robust  habit, 
and  the  time  of  seizure  is  commonly  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night  after  a 
full  meal. 
The  distinctive  marks  between  softening  and  other  forms  of  apoplexy 
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re  then  pointed  out.  The  greater  number  of  recorded  cases  of  the  so- 
BJled  nervous  apoplexy  are  considered  by  Dr.  Fuchs,  in  accordance  with 
le  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Rostan,  to  have  been  owing  to  softening  of 
>ine  portion  of  the  brain.  Serous  apoplexy,  which  he  terms  hydroce- 
halus  senilis,  may  readily  be  recognized,  he  thinks,  by  the  absence  of 
le  peculiar  premonitory  symptoms  before  described,  of  the  contraction 
f  tne  muscles,  pain  of  the  limbs,  &c.  Of  far  greater  difficulty  and  im- 
ortance  is  it  to  distinguish  between  this  affection,  when  it  occurs  in 
bildren  or  young  persons,  and  the  hydrocephalus  of  early  life,  if  indeed 
ley  are  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  different  terminations  of  the  same 
isease.  It  is  certain  that  softening  occurring  in  the  young  is  preceded 
y  or  accompanied  with  symptoms  far  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  in- 
ammation  of  the  brain  in  its  membranes  than  those  usually  observed  in 
tie  same  affection  of  the  aged ;  and  those  who  have  attentively  studied 
>r.  Abercrombie's  cases  and  compared  them  with  the  results  of  their 
•wn  experience,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  earlier  symptoms  of  acute 
ydrocephalusandencephalomalaciain  the  infant  or  young  adult  are  ab- 
olutely  the  same ;  in  snort,  both  the  effusion  of  serum  on  the  one  hand, 
nd  the  softening  on  the  other,  are,  in  these  cases,  merely  consequences 
fa  previous  inflammatory  state,  and  not  unfrequently  found  combined  : 
liey  are  both  secondary  affections  arising  out  of  a  previous  disease. 

Dr.  Fuchs  remarks  upon  this  subject,  that  in  children  and  young 
ersons  who  die  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  the  walls  of  the  distended 
iteral  ventricles,  the  septum  lucidum,  the  fornix,  &c.  are,  in  the  greater 
lUmber  of  cases,  reduced  toamilk-white  disorganized  (faserlose)  pulp;  and 
tates  that  he  never  saw  this  morbid  change  absent  when  the  stages  of  con- 
lestion  and  effusion  were  followed  by  a  third  stage,  in  which  the  hitherto- 
low  pulse  became  hurried  and  not  to  be  counted,  the  skin  burning  hot, 
he  tongue  dry  and  darkly  coated,  and  the  last  traces  of  consciousness 
rere  lost.  This  state  is  commonly  characterized  by  convulsions  ushering 
B  paralysis,  sometimes  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  but  usually 
[eneral,  to  which  death  for  the  most  part  in  a  short  time  succeeds.  On 
he  other  hand,  two  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  death  took  place  in 
be  second  stage,  the  pulse  being  still  slow  and  the  skin  cool,  where 
ipoo  inspection  a  considerable  collection  of  water  was  found  but  no 
oftening  of  the  brain. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
ingnishing  the  complications  of  softening  from  other  affections  of  the 
icrebral  organs.  Dr.  Fuchs,  however,  is  sanguine  enough  to  conclude 
bat  not  only  may  primary  or  idiopathic  encephalomalacia  be  with  cer- 
ainty  detected  by  the  character  and  succession  of  the  symptoms,  but 
hat  it  may  with  tolerable  accuracy  be  predicted  where  secondary  softening 
las  taken  place  in  other  affections  of  the  brain.  He  proceeds  to  point 
mt  at  some  length  the  symptoms  and  marks  by  which,  as  he  conceives, 
he  existence  of  this  peculiar  morbid  degeneration  may  be  conjectured, 
mt  as  these  are  confessedly  derived  from  a  very  limited  experience,  and 
ire  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  observed  by  others, 
t  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  them  further. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which, 
a  the  author's  opinion,  exert  an  influence  in  producing  or  favouring  the 
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disease.  Among;  these  lie  enumerates  advanced  age,  debility  of  consti- 
tution, however  induced,  irritabUity  of  temperameDt,  a  state  of  povertj 
and  wretchedness,  mental  emotions,  the  abase  of  spiritnoos  liquors,  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  &c.  A  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  thebraio» 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  him  of  the  same  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  those  of  advanced  age,  ai 
to  some  other  observers  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  secondary  disease,  al- 
though its  frequent  occurrence  in  connexion  with  the  hydrocefJialiis  of 
children  and  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  brain  in  yoang  or  middle- 
aged  adults  is  admitted,  the  author  does  not  consider  it  as  otherwise  con- 
nected with  inflammation  than  as  a  consequence  of  the  debtlitating  in- 
fluence of  that  affection,  or  of  the  treatment  necessarily  had  recourse  to 
in  its  progress.  To  him,  softening  of  the  brain,  whether  idiopathic  or 
secondary,  appears  to  be  induced,  '*  by  debilitating,  paralysing  influeoces, 
namely,  by  such  as  circumscribe  the  vegetative  life  of  the  brain/'  (p.  189;) 
and  he  concludes  the  treatise  by  declaring  that  with  Hopfengaertner  he 
considers  *'  encephalomalacia  as  a  peculiar  asthenic  injury  of  the  biaio 
with  annihilation  of  the  local  organic  life  (vegetation).'*  (p.  245.) 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  sentiments  here  expressed  and 
those  of  other  observers  who  recognize  the  occasionally  inflanunatory  na- 
ture of  this  affection,  beyond  that  of  mere  words,  we  are  ourselves  com- 
pletely at  issue  with  Dr.  Fuchs  ;  but  if  he  merely  means  to  say  that  the 
disorganization  of  structure  where  it  arises  in  connexion  with  a  previoos 
inflammatory  state,  results  from  the  destructive  effects  of  such  a  state 
upon  the  powers  and  organization  of  the  affected  part,  no  one,  we  believe, 
will  be  inclined  to  contest  his  position.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
softening  of  the  brain,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  Dr.  Carswell, 
is  a  form  of  gangrene,  or  rather  sphacelus,  which  may  arise  in  this  organ 
as  elsewhere  from  various  causes  acting  injuriously  on  the  local  vitality 
and  organization.  The  two  principal  of  these  causes  are  inflammatioa 
of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  obstruction  of  the  circulation  from  obli- 
teration of  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  we  hold  the 
non-inflammatory  character  of  the  affection  to  be  completely  established. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  gangrena  senilis.  The  following  case,  related  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  and  occurring  in  a  young  person,  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
structive one,  as  the  symptoms  were  chiefly  those  of  simple  idiopathic 
softening,  as  described  by  MM.  Rostan  and  Fuchs;  and  the  peculiar 
diseased  condition  of  the  basilar  artery  affords  a  very  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  occurrence  of  the  softening  at  so  early  an  age  without  marb 
of  inflammation : 

"A  young  man,  ajred  eighteen,  bad  been  for  six  or  eifl^bt  weeks  affected  with 
cough  and  pain  of  chest,  and  was  supposed  to  be  phthisical ;  but  for  several 
days  he  bad  been  much  better,  when  on  the  15th  December,  1819,  he  suddenly 
fell  down  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  and  paralytic  on  the  left  side,  with 
twisting  of  the  mouth.  When  partially  recovered,  he  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  right  temple ;  bis  speech  was  very  indistinct ;  countenance  expressire 
of  great  stupor.  The  usual  treatment  was  actively  employed,  but  without  moch 
benefit,  and  he  continued  for  about  ten  days  with  little  or  no  improvement ;  the 
left  side  perfectly  paralytic ;  a  great  degree  of  coma ;  the  speech  very  indistinct; 
but  he  still  pointed  to  the  right  temple  as  the  seat  of  fixed  uneasiness.    Doring 
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this  time  his  pectoral  complaints  had  completely  disappeared.  In  January,  1820, 
he  began  to  improve,  so  as  to  have  less  uneasiness  in  his  head  and  considerable 
motioa  of  the  leg ;  but  the  arm  continued  entirely  paralytic.  His  cough  now 
returned,  with  considerable  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  He  continued 
without  further  change  till  the  15th  of  February,  when  he  complained  of  pain  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  was  seized  with  loss  of  speech  and  of  the  power  of  swal* 
lowing.  He  soon  recovered  bis  speech ;  but  the  power  of  swallowing  was  per- 
maoently  lost,  so  that  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  fed  by  liauids  introduced 
Into  the  stomach  through  an  elastic  gum  tube.  He  was  now  quite  distinct,  and 
did  not  complain  of  any  pain ;  the  cough  again  abated ;  pulse  of  natural  fre- 
quency but  feeble.  In  the  beginning  of  March  he  seemed  to  improve  a  little  in 
strength,  so  that  he  was  several  times  taken  out  in  a  carriage :  there  was  con- 
siderable motion  of  the  left  leg,  but  the  arm  continued  perfectly  paralytic ;  no 
return  of  the  power  of  swallowing ;  speech  and  intellect  entire.  He  died  rather 
suddenly  on  the  20th  of  March,  having  the  day  before  become  extremely  weak 
and  pale  without  any  obvious  cause.  Inspection.  On  removing  the  dura  mater, 
there  appeared  on  the  middle  of  the  right  hemisphere  a  remarlcable  depression, 
which,  when  cut  into,  was  found  to  arise  from  an  extensive  mass  of  pure  ramol- 
lisaement ;  the  part  being  in  the  state  of  a  soft  white  pulp,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  pus  and  without  fetor;  it  extended  the  whole  depth  of  the  hemis- 
phere. In  the  cerebral  matter  adjoining  to  this  disease,  there  was  a  small  abscess 
no  larger  than  a  bean,  lined  with  a  firm  soft  cyst  of  coagulable  lymph.  There 
was  Tery  little  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  and  no  other  disease  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  On  raising  the  brain  a  remarkable  appearance  was  found  in  the 
basilar  artery ;  through  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  it  was  very  much  enlarged 
and  hard,  and  this  portion  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  up  by  a  firm  white 
matter  without  any  appearance  of  blood.  Anterior  to  this  portion  there  was  a 
small  coagulum  of  blood  in  the  artery.  The  lungs  were  tolerably  healthy ;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  forming  a  thick  firm 
mass  betwixt  the  right  lung  and  the  pleura  costalis  at  the  lower  part  imme- 
diately above  the  diaphragm." 

This  case,  as  it  seems  to  us,  affords  an  example  of  this  peculiar  dege~ 
Deration  arising  from  obstructed  circulation,  and  is  analogous,  therefore* 
to  the  same  affection  as  it  occurs  in  old  people ;  the  greater  number  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  cases,  together  with  some  few  of  those  related  by  M. 
Rostan,  the  majority  of  M.  Lallemand*s,  and  those  described  by  Dr. 
Fuchs  as  secondary  encephalomalacia,  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  and  present  an  alteration  of  structure  analogous  to  the 
destructive  effects  produced  by  inflammation  in  other  parts  where  the  vi- 
tality is  destroyed. 

The  observations  in  the  sixth  chapter  on  the  duration,  progress,  and 
terminations  of  the  disease,  are  anticipated  by  what  has  already  been 
said ;  and  with  respect  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  former  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable, 
and  the  latter  hitherto  inefficacious.  The  nature  of  the  disease  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  observations ; 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Fuchs  has  treated  his  subject. 
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of  any  other  Muscle,  when  the  Division  of  one  Adductor  only  is  not 
instantly  and  completely  successful.  By  Thomas  Elliot,  m.e.c.s.l. 
(In  the  Lancet  for  September  19,  1840.) 

Division  of  the  Corresponding  Recti  Muscles  of  both  Eyes  m  Strabis- 
mus.  By  TuoMAS  Elliot,  m.r.c.s.l.    (In  the  Lancet,  Oct.  31, 1840.) 

8.  Some  Remarks  on  Strabismus,  including  an  Analysis  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Cases.  By  C.  Radcltffe  Hall.  (In  the  London  Medical  Gazette 
for  January  22,  1841.) 

Squinting  has  so  marked  an  effect  on  the  physiognomy  that,  like  other 
personal  peculiarities,  it  has  uot  unfrequently  given  origin  to  somames. 
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Sirabon  and  Strabo  were  namos  amoog  the  Greeks  and  Romans  given 
JO  those  whose  eyes  were  distorted.  Pompey's  father  was  so  deno- 
ninated ;  and  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  Giovanni  Francesco 
Barbieri,  was  called  Guercino^  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
Tom  a  cast  he  had  in  one  of  his  eyes.  This  aflfection,  now  commonly 
cnown  by  the  term  Strabismus,  used  seldom  to  come  under  the  notice 
>f  the  surgeon,  as,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  was  held  to  be  be- 
food  the  reach  of  art.  Since,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  compara- 
ively  simple  operation  promised  to  rectify  the  distortion,  hundreds  of 
9atients  have  presented  themselves  to  medical  practitioners  everywhere. 

The  division  of  muscles  in  the  orbit  had  been  by  several  persons  doubt- 
Dgly  suggested  as  a  means  of  curing  strabismus,  but  Dr.  Stromeyer* 
^ve  consistency  to  the  proposal  by  trials  on  the  dead  body,  and  Dr. 
Diefienbach  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness  to  put  the  operation  into 
>ractice  on  the  living. f 

Strabismus  and  luscitas  are  equally  characterized  by  a  loss  of  the 
latural  correspondence  of  the  optic  axes ;  but  in  the  former  this  is 
)wing  to  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  motions  of  the  two  eyes,  whilst  in 
iie  latter  it  is  owing  to  the  eye  being  fixed  more  or  less  immoveably  in 
>ne  direction.  In  pure  strabismus  there  is  not  a  loss  of  motive  power, 
rat  the  distorted  eye  becomes  straight,  and  is  capable  of  being  directed 
o  any  object  when  the  other  is  closed.  In  luscitas,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  affected  eye  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  turned  right. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  strabismus  : 
ly  Strabismus  convergens;  2,  strabismus  divergens  ;  3,  strabismus  sur- 
mmvergens ;  4,  strabismus  deorsumvergens.  Of  these  different  forms, 
lie  most  frequent  is  strabismus  convergens.  Among  200  cases  of  stra- 
Msmas  in  general  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall  noted  168  of  convergent  strabismus  of  one 
!ye,  and  19  of  both ;  Mr.  Liston  met  with  119  cases  of  convergent  stra- 
bismus of  one  eye,  and  4  of  both  eyes  in  125  cases  of  squinting;  among 
LOO  cases,  M.  Phillips  found  79  of  one  eye  and  17  of  both ;  and  in  61 
»8eSy  Melchior  found  47  of  strabismus  convergens  of  one  eye,  and  5  of 
K>th  eyes. 

Divergent  strabismus,  though  rare,  is  next  in  frequency.  Out  of  nearly 
KK)  cases  of  strabismus  which  Mr.  Duffin  has  examined  he  met  with  23 
ixamples  only  of  divergent  squint.  Mr.  Guthrie  met  with  this  form  in  the 
MTOportion  of  one  in  thirty  cases.  In  M.  Phillips's  100  cases  there  were 
10  of  strabismus  divergens,  and  among  Melchior's  61  cases  there  were  6, 
Q  two  of  which  both  eyes  were  affected.  In  Mr.  Liston's  125  cases  there 
fere  only  two  of  divergent  squint.  In  speaking  of  the  comparative  rarity 
ftfdiyei^ent  strabismus,  Mr.  Lucas  says,  (p.  47,)  thatout  of  somehundreds 
if  cases  of  squint  which  he  has  seen  within  the  last  six  months,  only  one 
vas  of  the  divergent  kind ;  but  he  says  he  does  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred 
rom  this  statement  that  divergent  strabismus  may  not  be  more  frequent 
ban  in  the  above  proportion. 

*  See  bis  Beitriige  zur  operativen  Orthopaedik. — Hannover  1838  ;  p.  22.  Melchior, 
B  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  says,  "  Etiam  sectio  nmscali  prsvalentis  com- 
leodatur,  atque  fieri  potest,  nt  in  casibns,  ubi  vitiam  haeret  in  muscalis^  haec  cam  usa 
Mtltoi  poMiO'  (p.  65.) 

t  We  find  it  stated  in  a  German  journal  that  the  operation  ynm  performed  once  at 
hmimo,  previoiisly  to  its  performance  by  Dieffenbach  at  Berlin.— Ed. 
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In  regard  to  distortion  of  the  eyes  upwards  or  downwards,  there  were 
in  M.  Phillips's  100  cases,  2  of ''  strabisme  superieur  "  and  one  of*  stra- 
bisme  inferieur  ;*'  and  Melchior  tells  us,  that  out  of  61  cases  of  strabismus 
in  general,  there  were  2  of  strabismus  deorsumvergens  of  both  eyes,  and 

1  of  strabismus  sursumvergens  also  of  both  eyes. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  affected  eye  is  not  always  turned  exactly 
inwards,  outwards,  upwards,  or  downwards,  but  may  be  inclined  in  the 
intermediate  directions ;  accordingly,  Melchior  remarks  (p.  12),  thatio 
some  of  his  cases  the  eyes  were  in  a  state  betwixt  strabismus  sursumver- 
gens  and  strabismus  convergens,  and  some  betwixt  strabismus  sursum- 
vergens  and  strabismus  divergens. 

Strabismus  most  frequently  affects  one  eye  only*  and  that  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  weaker  than  the  other;  sometimes  the  distortion 
changes  from  one  eye  to  the  other  ;  rarely  both  eyes  squint.  It  has  been 
just  mentioned  that  there  were  in  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall's  200  cases,  19  in  which 
both  eyes  were  affected  with  convergent  strabismus,  and  17  in  M.  Phil- 
lips's 100  cases,  and  4  in  Mr.  Listen's  125.  In  Melchior's  61  cases,  there 
were  10  of  double  strabismus,  and  of  these  5  were  convergent. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  strabismus  in  the  right  and  left  eye 
singly,  it  appears  that  the  left  eye  is  rather  more  prone  to  squint  than  the 
other.  Melchior  says  that  of  his  61  cases,  the  left  eye  was  sifiected  in  27, 
and  the  right  eye  in  24.  Mr.  Lucas  says  (p.  44),  that  the  record  of  the 
cases  he  has  kept  of  permanent  strabismus  shows  that  the  left  eye  is  af^ 
fected  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  M.  Phillips's  cases  give  exactly 
an  opposite  result.  Of  200  cases,  says  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall,  the  left  eye  was 
exclusively  affected  in  1 10,  and  the  right  eye  in  71 :  of  these  the  strabismns 
was  single  convergent  of  the  left  eye  in  103  instances ;  single  couvergent 
of  the  right  eye  in  65  ;  single  divergent  of  the  left  eye  in  7,  and  single 
divergent  of  the  right  eye  in  6.  In  Mr.  Liston's  125  cases  left  eyes  were 
affected  in  67  and  right  eyes  in  54. 

Strabismus  convergens  being  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  affection, 
we  shall  make  it  the  principal  subject  of  the  following  remarks. 

The  eye  affected  with  convergent  strabismus  has  the  pupil  habitually 
more  or  less  turned  in  towards  the  nasal  canthus,  whilst  the  other  eye  looks 
straight  forward  and  is  capable  of  being  directed  to  the  various  objects 
on  which  the  person  fixes  his  regard.  It  is  only  when  the  habitually  well- 
directed  eye  is  closed,  that  the  inverted  eye  becomes  straight  and  falls 
under  the  command  of  the  patient  to  be  turned  in  any  direction  ;  bnt  as 
soon  as  the  sound  eye  is  again  opened,  the  person  loses  all  command  over 
the  affected  eye,  and  it  falls  back  into  its  original  state  of  inversion. 

In  many  cases  the  habitually  well-directed  eye  squints,  while  it  is 
covered  and  while  the  previously  squinting  eye  is  properly  directed ;  this 
Melchior  says  (p.4),  was  first  pointed  out  by  Fischer,  (Theorie  des  Schielens 
veranlasst  durch  Bufibn's  Schrift, — Ingoldstadt,  1781,  p.  70;)  and  again 
by  Purkinje,  (Beobachtungen  zur  Physiologic  der  Sinne, — Berlin,  1825, 

2  B.  pp.  166,)  and  observed  in  most  cases  by  himself.  The  experiment, 
he  says,  any  one  may  easily  institute,  if  he  closes  the  sound  eye  with  his 
fingers  and  a  short  time  after  suddenly  raise  the  upper  eyelid. 

This  tendency  of  the  previously  well-directed  eye  to  turn  in  when  the 
previously  squinting  eye  becomes  straight,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  attended  to  before  operating  lest^  as  Mr.  Lucas  says 
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(p.  48),  when  one  eye  was  restored  to  a  natural  position  the  other  should 
become  inverted.  This,  indeed,  is  actually  what  occurs  in  such  cases 
where  the  previously  well-directed  eye  has  been  kept  long  bound  up,  or 
wheD  the  inner  rectus  muscle  of  the  squinting  eye  is  divided.  We  shall 
return  to  this  point  when  considering  the  operation. 

The  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  passes  to  the  previously  well-di- 
rected eye  when  this  is  covered,  Mr.  Lucas  describes  under  the  head  of 
double  convergent  strabismus.  We  would  rather  call  them  cases  of 
alternating  strabismus  convergens,  and  conBne  the  appellation  of 
double  strabismus  convergens  to  cases  in  which  both  eyes  are  habitually 
more  or  less  turned  in  at  the  same  time.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  one  eye  is  always  more  inverted  than  the  other ;  one 
cornea  perhaps  being,  as  Mr.  Lucas  observes,  more  than  half  hid  in  the 
iDoer  canthus,  while  the  other  has  a  slight  inclination  inwards. 

Id  some  cases  of  alternating  strabismus,  the  patient  has  the  power, 
immediately  and  voluntarily,  to  direct  either  eye  properly ;  but  while  this 
is  done,  the  other  falls  into  the  state  of  inversion. 

In  other  cases  the  habitually  squinting  eye  becomes  straight,  and  the 
opposite  eye  squints  without  the  will  of  the  patient ;  and  while  both  eyes 
are  open,  there  is  power  to  direct  properly  one  eye  only. 

The  varieties  of  convergent  strabismus  just  described — single,  alternat- 
ing, and  double — appear  to  run  into  each  other  by  intermediate  grada- 
tions. Between  cases  which  may  be  called  luscitas  and  pure  strabismus, 
there  are  also  g^dations  in  which  the  patient  still  has  the  power  to  turn 
the  eye  somewhat  out  from  the  nasal  canthus. 

In  many  cases  of  well-marked  double  strabismus  convergens,  there  is 
some  degree  of  luscitas  of  one  eye. 

The  vision  of  an  eye  that  squints  is  usually,  though  not  always,  imper- 
fect. An  early  symptom  of  strabismus  is  double  vision,  though  of  this 
the  patient  does  not  continue  long  sensible.  In  numerous  trials,  how- 
ever, on  persons  who  habitually  squinted.  Dr.  Alison*  always  found,  if 
the  vision  of  both  eyes  was  tolerably  good,  that,  when  the  attention  was 
fairly  fixed  on  the  sensations  of  both  eyes,  single  objects  held  directly 
before  the  face  were  seen  double. 

For  remarks  on  single  and  double  vision  with  two  eyes,  we  would  re- 
fer to  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Number  of  this  Review ;  here  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  in  a  dogmatical  way,  that  the  double  vision  usually  at- 
tending strabismus  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  dissimilar  or  non- 
corresponding  parts  of  the  two  ret i nee  are  impressed  by  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  same  object. 

The  image  seen  by  the  properly-directed  eye  appears  clearer  than  the 
other ;  which  is  owing  not  only  to  that  eye  being  the  stronger,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  circumstance  that  in  it  the  impression  is  made  on  the  central 
part  of  the  retina,  which  is  more  sensible  than  any  other ;  besides,  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  properly-directed  eye  corresponds  with  the  distance 
of  the  object  looked  at. 

The  image  of  the  affected  eye  is  clearer,  and,  in  consequence,  the  diplo- 
pia more  striking  the  less  the  cast  of  the  eye;  hence  the  double  vision  will 
be  noticed  by  the  patient  before  the  misdirection  of  the  eye  attracts  the 

*  On  Single  and  Correct  Vision,  <fec.  in  the  Tranractions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinlnagb,  vol.  xili.    Edlnbargi),  1836. 
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attention  of  those  about  him.  Double  vision  ceases  in  many  cases^  because 
the  impression  on  the  sound  eye  is  much  more  vivid  than  that  on  the  dis- 
torted one ;  and  we  know  by  experiment,  that  of  impressions  dissimilar 
in  force  on  the  two  eyes,  the  mind  perceives  the  stronger  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  weaker. 

Causes  of  strabismus.  Under  this  head  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall  remarks 
that  he  is  obliged  to  enumerate  the  circumstances  assigned  and 
believed  to  be  the  causes  of  strabismus  by  the  patients  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  without  being  able  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  tes- 
timony, except  where  physical  conditions  yet  remained  to  substantiate 
the  opinion  given. 

"1.  Convulsions  daring  infancy  in  9  cases  ;  falls  on  the  head  in  7 ;  severe  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  in  1 ;  difficult  dentition  in  3;  hooping-cough  in  2;  intes- 
tinal worms  in  3 ;  epilepsy  in  2  ;  a  severe  thrashing  in  1 ;  excessive  fright  In  1 ; 

'*  2.  Ophthalmia,  which  had  left  no  opacities,  in  14  ;  opacity  of  the  cornea  in 
5 ;  opacity,  said  to  have  existed  formerly,  in  1  ;  wound  of  the  cornea  by  i 
8tockin)(-needle  in  2,  by  a  fork  in  1,  by  a  thorn  in  2;  blow  on  the  eye  in  5; 
burn  of  the  eye,  from  a  piece  of  metal  flying  into  it,  in  1 ;  a  habit  of  looking  at 
the  sun  in  2 ;  crush,  from  a  cart-wheel  going  over  the  orbit,  in  2 ;  amaurosis  in 
2;  imperfect  cataract  in  3;  exposure  during  infancy  to  the  light  and  heat  oft 
blazing  fire  in  3. 

"  3.  Imitation  of  a  squinting  person  in  39  ;  watching  the  motion  of  a  shuttle 
in  1 ;  voluntarily  trying  to  squint  in  1 ;  a  habit  of  looking  at  a  scar  on  the  eye- 
brow in  1 ,  at  a  scar  on  the  nose  in  2,  at  a  scar  on  the  cheek  in  2,  at  a  smidl 
encysted  tumour  at  the  inner  canthus  in  1 ,  at  a  small  naevus  in  the  same  situation 
in  1,  at  a  mole  on  the  nose  in  I  ;  a  habit  of  sacking  the  thumb,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  it  at  the  same  time,  in  1 ;  holding  the  head  sideways  whilst  knit- 
ting in  3. 

"  4.  Measles  in  4 ;  smallpox  in  6. 

"  5.  Severe  bums  of  the  abdomen  in  2. 

'*  In  4  instances  I  was  assured  that  the  squint  was  congenital.  In  the  remain- 
ing cases  of  the  200  no  causes  were  assigned.*'  (Medical  Gazette^  vol.  xxril, 
p.  642.) 

The  causes  assigned  in  Mr.Liston's  cases  are  similar  to  the  above — thus: 

"  Measles  10  ;  looking  fixedly  or  suddenly  at  objects  in  yonth  16;  convul- 
sions or  diseases  of  the  head  in  childhood  16;  fright  3;  imitation  10;  from 
falls  5 ;  severe  fit  of  crying  1 ;  inflammation  and  disease  of  eyes  16 ;  congenital, 
though  many  of  the  cases  are  doubtful,  10 ;  dentition  5 ;  bad  state  of  health  1 ; 
smallpox  5 ;  hooping-cough  4 ;  injury  of  the  head  2 ;  unknown  21.^' 

Is  defective  vision  of  one  eye  a  cause  of  strabismus  ?  In  most  cases 
the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  imperfect ;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this 
cause  or  effect,  or  are  not  the  defective  vision  and  strabismus  both  effects 
of  one  and  the  same  cause  ? 

As  very  often  both  eyes  have  a  tendency,  the  one  to  turn  in  while 
the  other  remains  straight,  imperfect  vision  of  one  eye  will  operate 
as  a  cause  of  rendering  the  squint  habitual  in  that  eye,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  one  eye  only  can  be  directed  straight  at  one  time,  it  is 
naturally  the  stronger  eye  which  is  so.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  imperfect  vision  is  not  the  cause  of  the  squint  itself; 
it  is  merely  the  cause  of  determining  it  to  one  eye  rather  than  the 
other.  The  justness  of  this  view  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  by  bind- 
ing up  the  stronger  eye  and  strengthening  the  weaker  by  exercise,  the 
strabismus  has  shifted  from  this  to  that. 
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Supposing  defective  vision  of  one  eye  to  have  some  causal  connexion 
with  the  origin  of  strabismus  itself,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  the  efficient 
cause,  as  much  more  frequently  all  degprees  of  defective  vision  of  one  eye 
exist  without  the  occurrence  of  strabismus ;  and  blind  eyes,  as  Melchior 
remarks  (p.  8),  are  not  more  prone  to  squint  than  sound  ones.  "  Ita 
in  instituto  coecorum  hujus  urbis,"  says  Melchior,  '*  solos  4  strabismo 
insigni  afifectos  vidi,  idemque  observavi  in  aliis  intitutis  Germaniee,  uti 
Dresdse."  '*  Instead  of  an  imperfect  state  of  vision,"  says  Mr.  Duffin 
(p.  3),*'  being  a  cause  of  strabismus,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  hundred 
we  find  that  impaired  sight  is  a  result  of  this  affection;  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  deformity  is  removed,  the  functions  of  the  eye  improve."  This^ 
perhaps,  is  a  rather  too  sweepingly  favorable  report.  Mr.  Wardrop's 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  very  appropriate.  "  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable,"  he  says,  (Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,)  <'  in 
the  history  of  squinting,  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  double  vision, 
than  that,  as  far  as  the  pathologist  can  discover,  the  same  disease  in  the 
eye  does  not  always  produce  a  squint.  Many  have  a  considerable  dis- 
parity in  the  vision  of  the  two  eyes  who  have  no  squint,  whether  this 
disparity  arises  from  a  speck  on  the  cornea — from  any  particular  species 
of  cataract — from  differences  in  the  sphericity  of  the  cornea — or  from 
some  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  two  retmse." 

"  Whatever  be  the  remote  cause  of  strabismus,"  says  Mackenzie,  "  we 
cannot  doubt  that  its  proximate  cause  consists  in  some  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball."  The  question  which  this  conclusion  naturally 
suggests  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  ? 

In  investigating  this  point,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  strabismus  and  luscitas. 

The  various  remote  causes  of  strabismus  which  have  been  remarked, 
such  as  imitation,  a  bad  habit  of  misdirecting  the  eyes,  affections  of  the 
mind* — as  anger,  fear,  &c.,  disease  of  the  brain,  abdomen,  and  other 
parts,  &c.,  together  with  the  phenomena  of  strabismus  in  general,  all 
point  to  the  muscular  affection  being  dynamic — being  a  ''  perverted 
action."  Organic  change  of  the  affected  muscle  or  contraction  of  sur- 
rounding parts  may,  however,  supervene. 

Morind  Anatomy.  Rossi  (Memorie  delle  Scienze  de  Torino)  found,  in 
post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  had  been  affected  with  squint- 
ing, the  orbit  not  presenting  its  axis  directed  as  in  the  natural  state,  but 
more  or  less  obliquely,  inclining  upwards  or  downwards,  or  to  the  external 
or  internal  side.  In  one  case  only  did  he  observe  an  abnormal  insertion 
of  muscles. 

Mr.  Middlemore  mentions  that  on  examination  after  death  of  the 
body  of  a  child  which  had  been  affected  with  divergent  strabismus  of  the 
right  eye,  he  found  the  external  rectus  certainly  *'  much  larger  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  much  larger  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  other  muscles 
of  the  same  eye,  and  comparatively  with  those  of  the  opposite  organ.f  A 
young  man  under  the  care  of  M.  Guerscnt,  squinted  and  had  a  speck  on 
the  cornea  of  the  squinting  eye,  when  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever, 

*  Sometimes  from  a  strong  mental  impression  the  person  will  cease  to  squint    Dr. 
Ammon  has  remarked  this  daring  the  preparation  for  tJie  operation,   (p.  5.) 
t  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  561. 
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of  which  he  died ;  Dr.  Cavarra  dissected  the  muscles  of  the  eye  with  great 
care,  their  vessels,  and  their  nerves,  but  found  no  appearance  of  disease 
about  any  of  them.  The  brain  seemed  healthy,  except  only  that  the  late- 
ral-external part  of  the  crus  cerebelli,  on  the  same  side  as  the  strabismus, 
presented  a  loss  of  substance  for  some  lines,  exposing  the  medullary 
matter.*  According  to  Dr.  Cavarra*s  dissections,  there  is  in  general  no- 
thing unnatural  observed  in  the  muscles  or  their  attachments  of  a  squint- 
ing eye. 

The  following  communication  was  recently  made  verbally  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  by  M.  Bouvier :  A  woman  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  having  died  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  with  divergent  strabismus  of  the 
left  eye,  with  which,  according  to  her  own  report,  she  had  been  affected 
from  infancy,  M.  Bouvier  seized  the  opportunity  to  examine  what  changes 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  experience  in  strabismus. 

"  I  remarked,*'  he  says,  '^  first  that  the  eye,  which  still  remained  everted,  could 
be  easiljr  pushed  inwards.  To  this  the  external  straight  muscle  offered  not  the 
least  resistance,  although  during  life  when  the  sound  eye  was  closed,  the  patient 
could  turn  the  eye  from  without  inwards  no  farther  than  to  the  middle  of  the  orbit. 
The  dissection  of  the  muscles  which  I  present  to  the  Academy  demonstrates  that 
the  external  rectus  is  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation,  and  that  its  length  is 
senslhly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  straight  muscles,  so  that  the  eye  can  be 
easily  moved  in  all  directions.  Nor  is  the  texture  of  the  external  rectus  altered 
in  any  way." 

M.  Bouvier *s  reflections  on  this  case  are  so  just,  that  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  quote  them  at  length  : 

*'If,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  disposition  which  existed  in  this  case  is  general, 
it  would  follow  that  strabismus  would  not  be  owini^,  like  club-foot,  to  a  perma- 
nent muscular  contraction.  It  would  depend  solely  on  the  physiological  action 
of,  or  a  habit  of  contraction  in  certain  muscles,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  instantaneous  return  of  the  eye  to  its  proper  situation  and  movements, 
in  most  cases,  as  soon  as  the  sound  eye  is  covered.  From  this  it  would  result 
that,  although  it  was  the  success  of  tenotomy  in  the  contractions  of  limbs  which 
led  M.  Stromeyer  to  propose,  and  Dieffenbach  to  perform  the  section  of  muscles 
of  the  eye  in  strabismus,  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  two  cases,  since  the  effect  of 
the  operation  in  strabismus  would  not  consist  simply  in  the  destruction  of  a 
physical  resistance  but  rather  in  the  modification  of  a  physiological  action,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  harmony  iu  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  right  and  left 
sides.  Such  would  be  the  condition  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  if  this  be 
confirmed  by  time."  (Bull,  de  PAcad.  de  M6d.) 

The  most  valuable  information  we  possess,  however,  on  the  state  of 
the  muscles  of  a  squinting  eye  have  been  derived  not  from  post-mortem 
examination,  but  from  observations  made  during  operation.  **  In  the 
operation  for  squinting,''  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  ''  the  muscle  usually  divided 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  tne  least  diseased,  but  on  the  contrary  quite 
in  its  natural  state.'*  In  many  instances  an  hypertrophied  state  of  the 
muscle  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with.  Thus,  Mr.  Lucas  tells  us 
(p.  28),  he  has  *'  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  inner  rectus  muscle  in  convergent  strabismus.  ...  In  such 
cases  the  muscle  was  not  merely  increased  in  bulk,  but  was  also  much 
more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  natural — conditions  which 

*  Quoted  in  Mackenzie's  treatise  on  the  Eye,  from  Journal  Hebdoflaadaire.  ton»  i, 
p.  300;  Paris,]  836. 
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remarkably  contrast  with  the  appearance  the  muscles  of  the  eye  present 
in  their  healthy  state/' 

Is  such  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  cause  or  effect? 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  conjunctiva  and  muscles  of 
the  eye  in  strabismus  observed  by  Dr.  von  Ammon  during  operation,  cor- 
responds much  with  what  is  related  in  the  other  works  before  us,  but  as 
it  is  so  methodically  and  concisely  stated,  we  think  it  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  full. 

"  Besides  the  contraction  of  the  inner  pari  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  met  with  in 
cases  of  convergent  strabismus,  I  have  always  observed  a  remarkable  blanched 
appearance  and  not  unfrequently  dryness  of  it  or  diminished  mucous  secretion, 
and  perceived  on  dividing  the  membrane  an  abnormal  density  and  thickness  of  it. 
This  is  owing  either  to  an  actual  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  or  to 
separate  layers  lying  close  over  each  other.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  1 
have  seen,  after  the  division  of  the  conjunctiva,  several  bands  of  membrane 
going  from  the  sclerotica  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  so  that  1  must  con- 
sider this  as  a  distinct  pathological  appearance  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  other 
forms  of  strabismus,  such  as  divergent,  1  have  not  perceived  anything  similar  at 
other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva.  As  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  muscles  in 
strabumus :  when  the  m  version  was  very  great,  the  insertion  of  the  internal  rectus 
was  often  found  farther  back  than  usual.  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in 
divergent  strabismus  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  was  normal.  As  regards  the  muscular  substance  itself,  it  appeared  to 
roe  sometimes  thick,  gorged  with  blood,  pouring  out  after  division  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  and  less  easy  to  divide  than  a  sound  muscle :  in  such  cases 
it  was  rather  round  than  flat. . .  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  the  muscle  was  very 
tendinous,  and  then  either  very  thin  and  shrunk,  or  tough  and  pretty  thick  ;  it 
had  in  that  case  lost  the  peculiar  muscularity  almost  entirely,  so  that  the  division 
of  it  was  attended  with  a  creaking  sound.  Very  often,  however,  I  have  observed 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  muscle  the  subject  of  operation,  whether  in  colour, 
consistence,  or  length.*'  (§viii.  pp.  15-6.) 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hall  has  met  with  cases  of  double  convergent  strabismus  in 
which  the  internal  rectus  of  the  less  inverted  eye  was  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  that  of  the  more  inverted  eve. 

The  more  marked  organic  changes  which  have  been  described  occurred 
ID  cases  obviously  of  luscitas:  thus,  in  two  cases,  Mr.  Duffin  found  the 
inyesting  membranes  of  the  muscles  almost  cartilaginous,  and  so  con- 
tracted and  unyielding,  that  the  patients  were  wholly  unable  to  move  the 
pupil  out  of  the  inner  canthus  previously  to  operation,   (p.  78.) 

Id  strabismus  convergens,  is  it  the  action  of  the  adductor  or  abductor 
which  is  at  fault?  If  the  adductor,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  tooic  spas- 
modic contraction,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  spasm  goes  off  wheo 
the  other  eye  is  closed,  and  immediately  returns  when  it  is  again  opened ; 
and  in  many  cases  with  this  further  peculiarity,  that  when  by  closing  the 
previously  well-directed  eye  the  spasm  goes  off  in  the  habitually  squint- 
ing one,  it  comes  on  in  the  other. 

Is  it  the  abductor  which  is  at  fault  ?  The  abductor  ''  is  not  absolutely 
paralysed,  for  on  closing  the  sound  eye,  it  evidently  exerts  its  proper 
fuDCtion;  but  from  some  cause,  to  us  unknown,  as  soon  as  the  sound  eye 
is  again  opened  the  muscular  force  of  the  abductor  is  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  eye  in  its  natural  direction,  so  that  the  distortion  immediately 
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Unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyeball.  After  the  division  of  the  iDternal 
rectus  muscle  the  eye  becomes  prominent,  and  if  the  eyes  are  natu- 
rally sunken,  the  eye  operated  on  contrasts  much  with  the  sound  one 
which  remains  sunk,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  whole  physiognomy  is  very 
striking.  For  the  mere  purpose  of  rendering  the  sunken  eye  which  did  not 
squint  prominent,  like  its  fellow  which  had  been  subjected  to  operadoo, 
Mr.  Lucas  has  divided  its  inner  rectus  muscle  "  with,"  he  says,  **  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  *'  (p.  53.) 

Dr.  Ammon  says  that  the  prominence  of  the  eye  is  much  more  consi- 
derable after  division  of  the  internal  rectus  than  after  division  of  the  ex- 
ternal. Mr.  Duffin  conceives  (p.  22)  that  the  increased  prominence  of 
the  eyeball  after  operation  depends  very  much  on  too  free  incision  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  dissection  of  parts  from  over  the  surface  of  the  scle- 
rotica during  the  operation ;  and  Dr.  Ure,  in  a  private  communication  to 
us,  remarks  that  he  has  met  with  much  fewer  cases  of  prominent  eye  in 
his  later  operations,  in  consequence,  he  believes,  of  taking  care  not  to 
divide  more  of  the  conjunctiva  than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  section 
of  the  muscle. 

The  following  is  the  test  laid  down  by  Mr.  Duffin  by  which  to  decide 
whether  the  operation  is  completely  performed  :  '<  When  the  operation  is 
complete  in  every  respect,  and  only  one  eye  is  affected^  no  other  muscle 
being  implicated  than  the  adductor,  the  patient  is  wholly  incapable  of  di- 
recting the  pupil  inwards  beyond  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  either  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  in  an  oblique  line.  '*  (p.  9.)  Mr.  Duffin  further  says  (p.  66), 
^'  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  look  at  the  nose,  if  the  operation  be  com- 
plete, the  pupil,  instead  of  being  inverted,  is  depressed,  the  eyeball  being 
drawn  directly  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle.*' 

Myotomy  in  alternating  and  double  convergent  strabismus.  In  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article  we  noticed  the  tendency  which  the  apparently 
sound  eye  has  to  turn  in  when,  on  account  of  its  being  covered,  the  habitu- 
ally distorted  eye  becomes  straight.  We  also  mentioned  that  this  cir- 
cumstance has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operation. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  consequence  to  examine  whether  or  not  both 
eyes  are  inclined  to  turn  in,  lest,  as  Mr.  Lucas  says,  **  when  one  eje 
was  restored  (by  operation)  to  a  natural  position,  the  other  should  become 
inverted ;  and  although  this  is  actually  what  occurs  in  such  cases  when 
the  inner  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  in  double  convergent  strabismus  b 
divided,  yet,  if  the  surgeon  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  did  not  prepare 
both  the  patients  and  their  friends  for  the  consequence  on  the  eye  oppo- 
site to  that  operated  upon,  he  would  get  the  credit  of  substituting  one 
•quint  for  another.  "  (p.  48.) 

To  ascertain  the  state  of  both  eyes  and  the  actual  amount  of  deformity 
which  exists,  Mr.  Lucas  has  found  the  following  method  most  satisfactory: 

"If  it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  inverted,  and  the  patient  it  employiDg  the  left 
for  vision,  I  place  my  hand  obliquely  over  the  left  eye  in  such  a  msDoer  as  to 
hide  all  objects  in  front  of  it,  but  keep  the  hand  sufficiently  raised  at  the  tem- 
poral margin  of  the  orbit  to  enable  me  to  watch  its  movements.  I  then  deure 
the  patient  to  exercise  the  eye  which  is  uncovered,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he 
brings  it  to  thecentre  of  the  orbit,  the  covered  one  retreats  into  the  inner  canthiis, 
the  case  is  one  of  double  convergent  strabismus,  and  both  eyes  will  require  to 
be  operated  upon ;  but  if  the  contrary  occurs,  if  both  eyes  are  at  this  period 
straight,  or  even  if  the  covered  eye  has  but  a  slight  inclination  inwards,  the  case 
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is  one  of  single  convergent  strabismus,  and  the  inner  rectus  muscle  of  oue  eye 
only  will  require  to  be  divided.'"  (p.  49.) 

In  double  convergent  strabismus,  when  the  internal  rectus  of  one  eye 
is  cut,  the  opposite  eye  becomes  still  more  inverted ;  both  internal  recti 
therefore  should  be  cut  at  the  same  time.  Cases  of  double  convergent 
strabismus  have  been  reported,  however,  by  Zeis  and  C.  R.  Hail,  in  which 
the  operation  on  one  eye  was  followed  by  the  cure  of  both. 

In  cases  of  single  convergent  strabismus,  the  eye  sometimes  remains 
inverted  notwithstanding  the  section  of  the  internal  rectus. 

"  Not  withstanding,"  says  Mr.  Lucas,  **  that  the  muscle  be  divided  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  even  a  portion  of  it  cut  awav,  the  eye  in  many  cases 
will  be  found  still  inverted,  i  have  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  inver- 
sion is  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  submuscular  and  subconjunctival  fasciao ; 
and  upon  freely  dividing  these,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  forceps 
and  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  eye  in  most  cases  will  become  perfectly  straight.'* 

Other  operators  insist  much  on  the  same  circumstance.  Mr.  Duffin 
says  (p.  7)  that  though  the  muscle  may  be  properly  divided,  still  if 
some  portion  of  contracted  fascia,  condensed  cellular  tissue,  or  perhaps 
some  apparently  insignificant  band  of  fibrous  adhesion  be  left,  the  globe 
will  remain  tethered,  and,  though  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the 
internal  rectus,  may,  when  moved  downwards  or  upwards  by  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus,  be  at  the  same  time  drawn  somewhat  inwards  by  the 
dragging  of  the  frenum  which  is  left ;  so  that  the  operation  will  be  but 
half  successful.  In  cases  such  as  the  above,  if  the  frena  have  not  been 
divided,  Mr.  Duffin  has  not  found  that  time  has  effected  any  ameliora- 
tion on  the  malposition  of  the  eye. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  both  eyes  are  implicated,  that 
the  patient  still  has  a  slight  cast  when  he  Iboks  with  both  eyes  at  an  ob- 
ject placed  directly  before  him.  This  remaining  power  of  inverting  the 
popil  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  recti,  aided,  it  is  said,  in  a  few  instances  by  the  superior 
oblique,  which,  when  the  squint  is  considerable  and  has  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, it  has  been  supposed  may  likewise  have  contributed  to  its  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Liston,  in  order  to  remedy  the  remaining  inversion,  cuts  the 
inner  fibres  in  question  ;  but  Mr.  Duffin  prefers,  when  the  opposite  eye 
is  affected,  to  liberate  it  when  he  finds  that  both  go  right.  By  dividing 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  the  eyeball  is  apt  to 
protrude. 

When  the  internal  rectus  has  been  divided  and  the  eye  still  remains 
tnmed  in,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Carlisle,  recommends  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
opposite  eye,  although  sound,  to  be  cut  across  in  preference  to  the 
diriding  anv  other  muscle  or  muscles  of  the  affected  eye.  He  speaks 
strongly  in  iavour  of  this  plan,  and  says  he  has  had  several  cases  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  (Lancet,  Oct.  31,  1840.)  In  further  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  division  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  eye,  we  may  cite 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Ammon,  that  he  has  never  found  the  strabismus  re- 
tarn  in  a  high  degree  in  cases  in  which  both  eyes  were  operated  on  at 
tlie  same  time,  whilst  he  has  frequently  seen  complete  relapse  when  one 
eye  only  was  subjected  to  the  operation. 
VOL,  zi.  so.  xxii.  *H 
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What  is  here  supposed  by  Mr.  Duffin,  it  will  be  seen,  are  realized  in 
Mr.  Calder's  case. 

Divergent  strabismus.  In  divergent  strabismus  the  patient  is  inca- 
pable of  directing  both  eyes  inwards  simultaneously,  though  he  has  power 
over  the  adductors  separately.  This,  Mr.  Dufiin  remarks,  is  precisely  the 
degree  of  power  over  the  eyes  observed  in  persons  who  have  had  one  or 
both  eyes  successfully  operated  upon,  for  convergent  strabismus,  a  suffi- 
cient time  having  elapsed  to  admit  of  a  reunion  of  the  divided  tendon  to 
the  sclerotica,  (p.  102.) 

Of  the  operation  on  his  23  cases  of  divergent  strabismus,  Mr.  Duffin 
says,  "  very  few  have  been  strictly  spedk'in^ perfectly  successful,  although 
they  have  nearly  all  been  improved  in  a  considerable  degree."  (p.  100.) 
Mr.  Duffin  further  says : 

"  When  the  external  rectus  is  cut  across,  we  do  not  find  the  eye  instantly  start 
into  its  proper  position,  as  it  does  when  the  internal  muscle  is  divided.  The  papil 
j^oes  more  gradually  to  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  as  if  it  were  not  drawn  there  by  an  ac- 
tive force,  but  went  there  because  the  restraining  power  no  longer  opposed  the 
movement.  It  requires,  indeed,  several  days  in  some  instances  before  it  is  rein- 
stated. After  the  operation ,  moreover,  the  capability  of  moving  the  eyes  towards 
the  nasal  canthus  by  an  effort  of  the  will  remains  precisely  the  same  as  before. 
Nothing  has  been  gamed  in  this  respect ;  the  patient  has  not  acquired  the  power 
of  directing  both  eyes  inwards  simultaneously ;  in  fact,  all  the  apparent  advan- 
taj^e  obtained  is  that,  when  quiescent,  the  punils  of  both  eyes  occupy  the  visnal 
axis  of  their  respective  orbits,  instead  of  only  one  doing  so,  while  the  other  is 
directed  outwards.**  (Duffin,  pp.  104-5.) 

Mr.  C.  R.  HalFs  treatment  of  divergent  strabismus  appears  to  have  been 
more  successful.  **  In  two  instances  only,'*  says  he,  **  (out  of  13)  has 
division  of  the  rectus  externus  failed  to  remedy  divergent  strabismus.  Bat 
in  6  of  the  1 1  successful  cases,  the  cornea  has  only  by  degrees  attained  its 
proper  situation." 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Carlisle,  has  applied  his  plan  of  dividing  the  correspoDd- 
ing  recti  muscles  of  both  eyes  to  two  cases  of  divergent  strabismus  with 
success.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  fine  girl,  aged  thirteen,  whose  left  eye 
on  her  looking  at  any  object  placed  before  her  was  straight,  while  a  portion 
of  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye  was  concealed  within  the  cuter  canthos. 
Mr.  Elliott  divided  the  tendon  of  the  right  abductor,  and  on  the  girls  then 
looking  straight  forward  with  the  left,  a  small  portion  of  the  fdbuginea 
of  the  right  eye  was  seen  external  to  the  cornea,  which  was  still  far  from 
occupying  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  the  eversion  continuing  confined  to  the 
right  eye  ;  the  left  abductor  was  then  divided  and  the  cure  was  at  once 
perfect.  An  equally  happy  result  followed  the  adoption  of  this  operation 
on  a  gentleman  whose  left  eye  had  been  thirty  years  divergent.  In  both  i 
cases  the  abductors  were  found  small  and  weak ;  in  both  the  divisioo  of 
the  abductor  of  the  everted  eye  failed  in  entirely  removing  its  deformity, 
and  in  both  the  division  of  the  abductor  of  the  sound  eye  effected  the 
instant  and  complete  straight ness  of  both  globes.  The  power  of  abduc- 
tion of  each  eye  was,  to  all  appearance,  perfect  and  natural  after  the 
operation.  Mr.  Elliott  has  also  found  that  the  power  of  inverting  the 
eye,  though  in  different  degrees,  indisputably  exists,  after  the  division  of 
its  internal  rectus,  in  every  case  on  which  he  has  operated,  and  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  strabismus  was  quite  removed.  This,  it  wUl  be  seen,  does 
not  coincide  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Daffin,  and  others. 
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Diefienbach,  Ammon,  and  Baumgarten  mentioQ  that  they  have  ob- 
>rved  nystagmus  buibi  removed  by  myotomia  ocularis. 

Changes  which  take  place  in  the  ocular  muscles  after  their  section. 
he  muscle,  upon  its  tendon  being  fairly  divided,  retracts  within  the  orbit, 
nd  afterwards  unites  firmly  to  some  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  In  six  cases 
1  which  Mr.  Lucas  had  to  operate  a  second  time,  he  ascertained  this  to  be 
16  case.  (p.  79.) 

In  a  case  in  which  the  external  rectus  muscle  was  cut  by  Mr.  Babington 
n  the  1st  of  December,  the  operation  was  followed  by  rather  more  in- 
animation than  usual,  but  this  subsided  in  a  few  days.  A  month  after, 
16  patient  died  of  tuberculous  pneumonia,  and  the  following  was  the 
tate  of  the  muscle  implicated  in  the  operation,  observed  on  dissection  by 
Ir.  P.  S.  Hewitt,  curator  of  the  museum  of  St.  George's  hospital : 

"  It  was  found  that  the  external  rectus  had  been  completely  divided,  just  at 
16  point  where  it  is  beginning  to  be  tendinous;  that  the  muscle  itself  had  re- 
rmcted  to  the  extent  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  natural  attach- 
lent,  bat  that  it  still  remained  connected  with  the  j^lobe  by  a  strong  band  of 
dloUr  tissue.  This  band  was  about  three  lines  in  width  and  about  six  lines  in 
•ngtb,  and  was  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  about  two  lines  behind  the  ori- 
inal  insertion  of  the  muscle ;  and  such  was  its  strength,  that  it  allowed  of  being 
retty  forcibly  palled  upon  without  giving  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
us  band  consisted  of  the  loose  celltuar  membrane  which  naturally  connects  the 
Boscle  with  the  globe,  stretched  out  into  an  elongated  form  by  the  retraction  of 
16  muscle,  and  afterwards  condensed  by  inflammation."* 

When,  after  the  operation,  the  squint  comes  on  again,  Mr.  Lucas 
as  ascertained,  he  thinks  beyond  all  doubt  (p.  81),  that  this  second  in- 
ersion  arises  from  the  muscle  forming  new  adhesions  to  the  tunica 
clerotica,  and  that  these  adhesions  were  anterior  to  the  transverse  axis 
f  the  eyeball.  In  those  cases  in  which  he  had  to  operate  a  second 
ime,  the  mark  of  the  original  attachment  of  the  muscle  was  seen,  and  a 
ittl6  behind  this  point  its  new  attachment,  on  dividing  which,  the  eye 
gain  became  straight  and  remained  so.  The  readherence  of  a  muscle, 
iter  its  division,  to  an  unfavorable  point  of  the  sclerotica,  can  be  best 
yarded  against  by  excising  a  portion  of  it,  and  this  particularly  where 
he  muscle  is  unusually  developed. 

In  twelve  cases  in  which  Dr.  Baumgarten,  of  Dresden,  (Ammon's  Mo- 
latsschrift,  vol.  iii,  p.  474,  Leipsig,  1840,)  operated  a  second  time,  he 
bund  in  eight  immediate  reunion  of  the  muscle,  and  in  four  fnediate  re- 
inion.  In  the  latter  case  the  intervening  substance  was  about  two  lines 
>road. 

Statistics.  The  operation  of  myotomy  for  strabismus  appears  from  the 
«port8  to  have  been  successful  in  the  majority  of  instances  ;  still  many 
sases  have  occurred  which  from  their  want  of  success  and  the  phenomena 
kttending  them,  show  that  we  have  still  something  to  learn  on  the  nature 
kod  treatment  of  strabismus. t     Besides  we  have  yet  to  be  informed  of  the 

•  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1841. 

t  Ia  a  coiDmimi<^tion  to  the  British  Aii8ociation>  September  lai>t,  Dr.  Ure  stated  that 
be  lesolt  of  the  operation  was  more  satisfactory  in  those  cases  in  which  the  distortion 
nd  originated  frdin  some  external  cause,  as  irritation,  local  injury,  ophthalmia,  and  the 
fte,  than  when  it  aiose  from  some  disonier  of  the  parts  within  the  hMd. 
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permanency  of  the  cure  in  the  many  cases  which  have  been  reported  as 
successful,  but  a  feyo  days  after  the  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  ages  of  patients  operated  on : — The  operation  has 
been  performed  at  almost  all  ages.  The  following  were  the  ages  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hall's  200  patients.  From  two  to  three  years,  1 ;  from  three 
to  four,  3 ;  from  four  to  eight,  1 1 ;  from  eight  to  fifteen,  48 ;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  44 ;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  58  ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  26 ; 
from  forty  to  fifty,  5 ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  3  ;  sixty-two  years,  1 . 

In  young  persons,  Mr.  Dufiin  judiciously  remarks,  the  squint  shoald 
always  have  subsisted  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  before  an  operatioa  is 
attempted.  In  Mr.  C.  R.  Hall's  cases  the  duration  of  the  strabismus  was  as 
follows :  From  one  to  three  years,  in  7  cases ;  from  three  to  six,  1 1 
from  six  to  ten,  20  ;  from  ten  to  fifteen,  41  ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  49 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  32 ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  12;  from  forty  to  fifty,  6 , 
from  fifty  to  sixty,  1;  sixty-one  years,  1.  The  duration  could  not  be  as- 
certained in  the  remaining  20. 

In  Mr.  LJston's  cases  the  date  of  the  deformity  was  as  follows :  under 
five  years,  14  cases ;  under  ten,  17  cases ;  under  twenty,  48  cases;  under 
thirty,  24  cases  ;  under  forty,  7  cases ;  under  fifty,  3  cases ;  under  sixty, 
1  case ;  unknown,  9. 

The  subjoined  statements  are  the  most  definite  we  have  met  with  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  success  attending  the  operation : 

In  a  private  communication  Dr.  Ure  states  that  **  the  following  num- 
bers represent  approximately  the  results  in  a  hundred  of  a  large  amount 
of  operations  for  strabismus,  performed  by  him  since  the  monu  of  Jane, 
1840.    Obliquity  removed,  75  ;  obliquity  diminished,  16  ;  not  affected,  9. 

Of  52  cases  in  which  Dr.  Baumg^rten  (Ammon's  Monatsscbrift,  vol.  iii, 
p.  485,)  performed  the  operation  of  myotomy  on  one  or  other  eye,  33  were 
perfectly  cured,  17  considerably  improved,  and  2  rendered  worse  by  the 
supervention  of  strabismus  divergens.  In  twelve  of  the  successful  cases, 
the  operation  had  to  be  once  repeated  before  the  cure  was  effected,  and 
in  one  case  it  had  to  be  three  times  repeated. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  Dr.  Ammon  has  himself  been  the  operator 
or  which  he  has  seen  operated  on  by  Drs.  Zeis,  Baumgarten,  and  Wamau 
of  Dresden,  is  72.  Of  these  45  have  been  quite  successful,  1 3  less  so,  and 
14  unsuccessful.  Of  the  45  successful  cases  there  were  three  in  which  the 
operation  had  to  be  performed  twice.  Had  the  operation  been  performed 
in  the  13  less  successful  cases.  Dr.  Ammon  thinks  that  complete  success 
would  have  been  obtained.  In  the  14  unsuccessful  cases,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  strabismus  or  luscitas  was,  for  the  most  part  present,  or  the  per- 
sons were  very  old  or  very  young.  Nine  times  was  the  external  rectos, 
and  sixty-three  times  the  internal  rectus  divided.  In  two  cases,  divergent 
strabismus  came  on  after  the  operation.  The  operation  was  performed 
20  times  on  the  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  43  times  on  that  of  the 
left ;  6  times  on  the  external  straight  muscle  of  the  right  eye  and  3  times 
on  that  of  the  left.  Six  times  the  internal  recti  and  once  the  external  recti 
were  cut,  the  one  immediately  after  the  other. 

Franke  of  Leipsic  operated  on  28  cases,  of  which  23  were  of  conveffgent 
strabismus  and  5  of  divergent.  The  results  were :  perfect  restoration  of 
the  form  and  functions  of  both  eyes  in  3.     Inconsiderable  equal  con- 
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yergence  of  the  two  eyes,  both  of  which  are  employed  in  vision  at  the 
same  time,  in  5 ;  in  two  of  which  double  vision  of  some  months*  con- 
tinuance, on  moving  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  cut  muscle.  Normal 
position  of  the  axes  of  both  eyes,  with  difficult  or  hindered  motion  of  the 
eye  operated  on  towards  the  side  of  the  divided  muscle,  6.  Normal 
position  of  the  eye  operated  on,  inversion  of  the  other  more  or  less,  7. 
In  4  cases  the  operation  was  unsuccessful.  Of  the  3  remaining  cases, 
one  was  of  convergent  strabismus  with  nystagmus,  and  one  of  divergent 
strabismus ;  in  these  some  improvement  only  seems  to  have  been  effected. 
In  the  last  case  the  result  on  the  squinting  is  not  stated,  but  severe  inflam- 
matory reaction  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation. 

Accidents,  Accidents  have  in  some  cases  attended  or  resulted  from 
the  operation :  thus,  the  eyeball  has  been  cut  into,  and  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour evacuated ;  hemorrhage  has  occurred  to  a  dangerous  extent,  ren- 
dering transfusion  necessary ;  inflammatory  cheroosis  has  not  unfrequently 
occurred.  Mr.  Lucas  mentions  (p.  80)  that  he  has  heard  of  abscess 
within  the  orbit  forming  after  the  operation.  M.  Phillips  (p.  20)  refers  to 
similar  cases.  After  speaking  of  various  untoward  results  of  the  operation 
when  performed  with  too  much  disturbance  of  parts,  Mr.  Duffin  says 
(pp.  23-4), "  but  these  are  minor  evils  compared  with  sloughing  of  the  eye- 
ball and  total  loss  of  vision,  an  event  which  1  know  has  happened  when 
a  clean  dissection  has  been  rather  too  extensively  made  of  the  sclerotica.'^ 
At  (p.  51 )  Mr.  Duffin  mentions  that  a  girl  was  shown  to  him  who  had  been 
operated  upon,  and  whose  eyes  afterwards  turned  spasmodically  in  every 
possible  direction.  On  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  she  had  suffered  from 
chorea,  and  that  the  squint  (which  was  intermittent)  was  a  sequela  of  that 
disorder. 

We  have  passed  over  entirely  without  notice  the  section  of  the  ob- 
lique muscles  of  the  eyeball,  as  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  this  appears  to  have  been  but  vaguely  indicated 
and  followed  by  no  very  decided  result. 

Mr.  Duffin  relates  a  case  in  which  the  pupil,  turned  inwards  and  up- 
wards.  was  after  the  section  of  the  internal  rectus  turned  right  upwards^ 
and  was  restored  to  its  natural  position  only  by  the  section  of  the  supe* 
rior  rectus.  Mr.  Duffin  never  met  with  any  other  case  requiring  the 
section  of  the  superior  rectus,  but  he  mentions  one  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  a  professional  friend.  In  such  cases,  in  which,  prior  to 
operation,  the  pupil  is  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  Mr.  Duffin  conjectures 
there  may  exist  paralysis,  either  partial  or  complete,  of  the  inferior  rectus. 

The  division  of  the  inferior  rectus.  Dr.  von  Ammon  remarks,  is  very 
difficult  but  perhaps  never  required. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  article,  and  will  do  so  by  stating,  in  a 
few  words,  our  opinion  of  the  several  works  that  have  furnished  the 
materials  for  it. 

The  dissertation  of  Melchior,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  date,  appeared 
before  the  introduction  of  ocular  myotomy  into  practice.  He  refers  to 
it,  however,  as  applicable  to  cases  of  luscitas.  The  phenomena  and 
nature  of  strabismus  and  its  cure  by  exercise  are  discussed  with  great 
care  and  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  dissertation  adds  another  to  the 
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many  excellent  ones  from  the  medical  school  of  Copenhagen  which 
have  come  before  us.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Bennett  Lucas's  treatise  is 
well  conceived,  and  the  execution  of  it  at  once  scientific  and  practical. 
There  is  much  less  method  in  Mr.  Dufiin's  book ;  and  although  it 
abounds  in  excellent  observations  and  just  remarks,  we  think  the  author 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  trying  to  make  too  much  of  his  subject. 
This  objection  may  also  in  a  great  degree  be  urged  against  the  tract  of  Dr. 
von  Ammon.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Calder's  work,  perhaps  it  would  hare 
been  as  well  if  it  had  appeared,  as  originally  intended  by  the  author, 
merely  in  one  of  the  journals.  The  contrary  of  this  remark  we  might 
apply  to  the  very  excellent  article  of  Mr.  C.  RadclyfFe  Hall  in  the 
Medical  Gazette.  Of  the  production  of  M.  Phillips  we  cannot  speak 
in  terms  of  any  praise,  because  we  think  that  in  '*  blazoning  forth  bis 
hundred  examples  of  untarnished  success,"*  the  author's  object  has  been 
ad  captanduntj  an  object  which,  we  blush  to  say,  has  been  but  too  evi- 
dent in  many  of  the  writings  which  have  appeared  in  this  country  on 
squinting  dvring  the  past  year. 

It  will  ha  ire  been  observed  that  we  have  refrained  from  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  the  claims  which  the  treatment  of  strabismus  by  *'  sur- 
gical means'  may  have  *'  to  rank  as  an  improvement  in  modem  sor- 
gery,''  because  (to  continue  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Duffin,  p.  2,) 
*'  it  would  t<e  injudicious  to  do  so  unhesitatingly  till  a  sufficient  time 
shall  have  elapsed  to  establish  its  true  merit  to  be  considered  as  a  per- 
manent and  harmless  cure.'* 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  print,  we  have  received  the 
volume  of  '*  Practical  Essays/'  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.f  The  third  essay 
is  entitled,  *'  On  Squinting;  its  causes:  the  actual  condition  of  the  eye, 
and  the  attempts  to  remedy  the  defect." 

This  essay,  we  must  confess,  is  not  characterized  by  any  very  close  or 
connected  reasoning ;  and  in  the  endeavour  to  illustrate  his  subject  by 
lights  drawn  from  the  physiology  of  vision,  we  think  Sir  Charles  has  not 
been  very  successful.  As  it  would  therefore  be  little  edifying  to  attempt 
either  an  analysis  or  critique  of  the  essay,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  the  following  statement,  in  which  we  in  a  great  measure  agree 
with  the  author :  *<  The  more  that  any  one  knows  of  the  fine  adjustment 
necessary  to  correct  vision  with  both  eyes,  or  the  more  he  thinks  of  the 
combination  of  muscles  accessory  to  vision,  the  greater  must  be  his  sur- 
prise that  an  operation  so  rude  as  that  of  dividing  one  of  the  muscles, 
should  have  the  effect  of  curing  squinting.  Reasoning  d  priori^  one 
would  say,  that  the  effect  must  be  to  produce  double  vision,  by  brioging 
the  images  on  the  retina  nearly,  and  not  absolutely,  to  a  correspondence; 
and  the  surprise  is  rather  increased  than  allayed  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
instances  it  has  the  effect  referred  to.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  the  same  in 
all  ?  Because  the  person  continues  to  see  with  one  eye  only."  (pp. 
72-73.) 

*  Mr.  DuffiD's  preface,  p.  ziii.  f  Edinboigb,  1841,  Svo. 
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Art.  XII. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus.  By  Robert  Lee,  m.d.  f.r.s., 
Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  With  Two  Plates. 
^^Londouj  1841.     Folio,  pp.  8. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  the  second  to  a  detail  of  the 
author's  dissections  of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus.  Reflecting  on  the  re- 
markable functions  of  the  uterus,  its  nervous  system  might  a  priori  be 
expected  to  be  much  developed ;  yet,  hitherto,  little  more  than  a  few  ner- 
vous filaments  have  been  demonstrated  in  it.  We  must  therefore  con- 
sider that  a  worthy  labour  in  which  Dr.  Lee  has  engaged,  and  for  the 
communication  of  the  results  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks. 
From  the  sensibility  and  contractile  power  of  the  uterus,  Galen  inferred 
that  it  must  be  supplied  with  nerves,  but  he  says  they  are  extremely  small, 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  description  which  Vesalius 
gives  of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  is  very  imperfect.  It  appears  that  Willis 
traced  the  hypogastric  and  sacral  nerves  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but 
no  farther,  and  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  spermatic  nerves.  In 
De  Graaf's  seventh  plate,  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  represented  passing  on 
each  side  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  unimpregnated 
uterus,  and  ramifying  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  over  the  body  and  fun- 
dus. Saltzman  and  Reuss,  Vater,  Rast,  Maier,  Daventer,  and  Winslow, 
all  state  that  the  uterus  has  nerves,  but  their  works  contain  no  new  facts 
on  the  subject.  J.  G.  Walter's  first  plate  gives  a  very  defective  view  of 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  state  ;  a  few  small  filaments 
only  being  seen  passing  into  the  lower  part  of  the  orifice  and  cervix  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  fundus  and  body  of  the 
uterus  are  left  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  the  spermatic  nerves  are  not 
traced.  Haller  appears  likewise  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  the 
nerves  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  with  little  more  success  than 
Walter  and  other  anatomists  before  him  had  done. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  was  the  first  anatomist  who  examined  the  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  who  suspected  that  they  enlarge  during  utero- 
gestation,  in  some  proportion  like  the  vessels.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  however, 
denies  that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  increased  in  the  smallest  degree 
during  pregnancy  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  brother  have  left  any  prepa- 
rations to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  their  respective  statements.  From 
his  assumption  that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  not  enlarged  in  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  Mr.  Hunter  infers  that  the  nerves  and  brain  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actions  of  a  part. 

Dr.  Lee  is  not  aware  that,  except  those  now  to  be  described,  any  pre- 
parations exist,  or  ever  have  existed  in  this  country,  showing  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus  dissected,  either  in  the  unimpregnated  or  gravid  state.  Some 
anatomists  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  nerves  of  a  part  to  increase 
under  any  circumstances ;  an  assertion  confuted  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  the  dissections  by  Mr.  Newport  of  the  nerves  of  insects.  The  same 
authors  think  that  the  intense  pain  and  violent  periodical  contractions 
daring  labour  do  not  depend  upon  the  nerves,  but  upon  some  incompre- 
hensible visinsita  in  the  organ. 
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The  following  is  Dr.  Lee's  account  of  the  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus 
in  the  fourth  month,  as  recorded  in  his  fifth  dissection. 

**  In  October,  1840, 1  finisbed  the  dissection  of  a  ^rravid  uteros  of  four  months, 
all  the  arteries  and  veins  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  completely  filled  with 
red  and  blue  iniection ;  and  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  uterus  more  per- 
fectly displaved  than  in  any  of  the  preparations  already  described.  The  uterus 
was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  from 
an  external  iujury,  and  the  foetus  and  its  appendages  were  expelled  a  few  hours 
before  death.  The  nerves  were  traced  while  the  uterus  was  covered  with  recti- 
fied spirit.*  An  artery  of  considerable  size  filled  with  injection  is  seen  accom- 
panying the  hvpogastnc  nerve,  and  passing  along  with  its  branches  through  the 
hypograstric  plexus  to  the  ganglion  at  the  cervix.  In  this  course,  the  artery  is 
seen  ramifying  upon  the  trunk  of  the  hypogastric  nerve,  and  the  most  minute 
branches  of  w  hypogastric  plexus.  The  sacral  nerves  passing  into  the  ganglion 
are  also  accompanied  with  an  artery,  which  is  likewise  iniected,  and  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  ganglion.  These  nerves  are  a  little  smaller  than  in  the 
vteri  of  nine  months.  The  ganglion  is  thick,  large,  and  distinct,  of  an  oblong 
form,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  gray  and 
white  matter.  From  its  inferior  border,  three  large  bundles  or  masses  of  nervous 
fibres  are  sent  off,  which  present  an  appearance  resembling  the  pes  anserinus  of 
the  portio  dura.  The  posterior  of  these  subdivides  into  numerous  small  branches, 
accompanied  with  arteries  which  supply  the  rectum  and  back  part  of  the  vagina. 
The  middle  of  these  great  nerves  proceeding  from  the  ganglion,  likewise  accom- 
panied with  arteries,  ramifies  upon  the  side  of  the  vagina,  and  the  anterior  upon  the 
bladder,  around  the  entrance  of  the  ureter.  From  the  hypogastric  plexus,  before 
it  enters  the  ganghoo,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ganglion,  numerous  large 
and  small  brancnes  of  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  some  of  which 
accompany  the  blood-vessels  towards  the  fundus,  and  others  spread  out  under  the 
peritoneum.  AH  these  are  likewise  accompanied  by  injected  arteries.  From 
the  inner  border  of  the  ganglion,  a  broad  nervous  band  is  sent  off,  which  passes 
on  the  outside  of  the  ureter,  and  another  on  the  inside,  which  unite  and  eom- 

Sletelv  surround  the  ureter.  From  these  united  nervous  bands,  many  large 
ranches  are  sent  to  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cervix  uteri.  The  course  of  these  branches  can  be  easily  traced  by  their  in- 
jected arteries.  On  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  over  the 
mesial  line,  there  is  a  thick  membranous  expansion,  into  which  these  nerves  enter 
firom  both  hypogastric  plexuses  and  ganglia.  From  the  sides  and  upper  part 
of  this  membrane,  there  are  given  off  innumerable  filaments,  ^>parently  nervous, 
which  nnite  on  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  with  the  nerves  accompanying  the  blood- 
▼oaels,  and  with  the  spermatic  nerves,  and  some  of  which  pass  out  with  the 
ronnd  ligaments.  These  are  likewise  accompanied  with  minute  arteries,  as  all 
the  nerves  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  entering  the  ganglion  and  passing 
oat  from  it.  The  nerves  and  ganglion  on  the  left  side  correspond  in  appearance 
with  those  of  the  right,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  spermatic  nerves  on  both 
accompany  the  spermatic  veins.* 'f  (p.  70 

*  It  is  only  under  spirit  that  directions  of  this  kind  can  be  properly  mode.  So  long  a 
Be  is  necessarily  occupied,  that  if  waterwere  used,  the  parts  would  putrefy  before  the 
dtawction  could  be  completed.  To  attempt  tracing  tbe  nenres  of  such  a  structure  as  the 
nieras  except  under  a  clear  liquid,  would  be  nun.— Rev. 

t*' Anakigy  led  me  to  suspect,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  (p.  7,)  **  that  many  branches  of  nerves 
woald  also  be  found,  on  examination,  to  accompany  the  reios  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
to  ramify  upon  their  coats.  Mr.  James  Dunn,  at  St  GeorgeV  Hospital,  undertook,  at  my 
leqnesty  to  ascertain  if  this  were  the  fact,  and  in  July  last  be  made  three  preparations,  in 
wUdi  the  nerves  ate  seen  covering  the  veins  as  they  pass  out  of  the  tesiticle.  It  appears 
tnm  these,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  nerves  accompany  the  veins,  than  the  artery 
fai  the  spermatic  cord.  The  nerves  in  these  preparations,  form  a  great  plexus  around  the 
and  an  traced  into  the  testicle.'' 
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Whether  Dr.  Lee  is  correct  in  considering  as  nerves  all  the  bands  and 
filannents  he  has  met  with  in  his  dissections,  and  which  we  believe  are 
faithfully  delineated  in  the  plates,  it  is  not  competent  for  us  to  say,  nor 
is  it  for  any  one  who  has  not  carefully  gone  through  the  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  himself;  a  task  we  are  aware  of  no  little  pains  and  labour. 
In  these  remarks,  we  allude  particularly  to  the  membraniform  plexus  un- 
der the  peritoneum,  on  the  body  of  the  uterus,  into  which  there  is  an  evi- 
dent continuity  of  branches  from  what  are  indisputably  nerves.  This 
structure  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Lobstein,  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  which  Dr.  Lee  gives  from  his  monograph  on  the  sym^ 
pathetic  nerve :  *'  Hac  occasione,'*  says  Lobstein, "  monendum  esse  duco, 
quod,  tunica  uteri  externa  sublata,  multee  fibree  occurrunt,  quee  vario  modo 
sese  decussant,  et,  ope  telee  cellulosee  laxee,  tarn  inter  se,  quam  substantise 
uterinee  profundiori  atque  densiori,  uniuntur.  Hee  fibrce,  quorum  indolem 
ignoro,  facile  pro  continuatis  nervorum  ramulis  habentur,  a  quibus  vero, 
non  solum  ratione  directionis  atque  crassitiei  majoris,  sed  etiam  ratiooe 
figurse  suee  magis  complanatee,  differunt.*' 

It  is  evidently  also  the  same  structure  which  is  described  by  Madame 
Boivin  and  Professor  Duges  as  ^*  a  filamentous  tissue  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus,  and  fibres  extending  longitudi- 
nally '  en  avant  et  en  arri^re  sur  la  region  mediane  du  visc^re  de  son  corps 
aux  moins,*  **  (see  p.  4,)  but  which,  as  Dr.  Lee  remarks,  they  have  not 
alluded  to  as  having  any  connexiorf  with  the  nerves  of  the  uterus.  In 
farther  illustration  of  the  history  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Lee  continues  :  '*  Dr. 
Baly  states  that  he  met  with  the  following  isolated  passage  in  a  paper 
by  Schwann — the  flat  bands  under  the  peritoneum  were  similar  to  those 
described  by  Lobstein.  '  In  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  had  borne  a 
child  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  I  found,  immediately  under  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  not  muscular  fibres  with  transverse  striee,  but  long  very  flat 
bands  of  different  breadth,  which  presented  very  indistinct  longitudinal 
striee,  (Langstreifung.)  In  some  few,  I  could  distinguish  a  flat,  pale  nu- 
cleus, very  much  elongated,  and  containing  a  smaller  corpuscle.' " 

We  have  seen  from  Dr.  Lee's  historical  review  that  Dr.  William 
Hunter  believed  that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  enlarge  during  pregnancy, 
but  that  Mr.  John  Hunter  distinctly  denied  this.  Dr.  Lee's  dissections 
can  scarcely  leave  any  doubt  that  the  nerves  do  enlarge  during  pregnancy, 
but  as  to  how  this  enlargement  takes  place  requires  yet  to  be  determined. 

That  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  afler  having  performed  their  proper  func- 
tions during  gestation  and  labour,  gradually  return  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  Dr.  Lee  thinks  is  made 
certain  by  the  following  observation  : 

**  On  the  27th  of  June,  1840, 1  examined  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  died  sud- 
denly on  the  tenth  day  after  deliverv.  The  hypogastric  plexus,  and  those 
both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  were  nrj 
much  reduced  in  size  from  what  they  were  observed  to  be  in  the  uteri  of  six 
and  nine  months."  (p.  7') 

Dr.  lee  concludes  the  account  of  his  dissections  of  the  human  uteres 
with  the  following  remarks : 

"These  dissections  prove  that  the  human  unimpregnated  utems  possesses  a 
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great  system  of  nerves,  which  enlarges  with  the  coats,  blood-vessels,  and  absorb- 
ents during  pregnancy,  and  which  returns  after  parturition  to  its  original  con- 
dition before  conception  took  place.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  these  nerves 
that  the  uterus  performs  the  varied  functions  of  menstruation,  conception,  and 
parturition,  and  it  is  solely  by  their  means,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  nervous 
system  sympathises  with  the  different  morbid  affections  of  the  uterus.  If  these 
nerves  of  the  uterus  could  not  be  demonstrated  to  exist,  its  physiology  and  pa- 
thology would  be  completely  inexplicable.'*    (p.  8.) 

Nine  dissections  altogether  of  the  nerves  of  the  human  uterus,  both  in 
the  impregnated  and  the  unimpregnated  state,  are  recorded  in  the  work 
before  us;  an  account  of  a  dissection  of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  in  the  mare 
is  also  given  which  will  be  found  to  present  some  interesting  analogies. 


Art.  XIII. 

Human  Physiology.      By   John   Elliotsom,  m.  d.,    f.  r.s.,  &c.  &c. 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  In» 
stitutiones  PhysiologiccB  of  J.  P.  Blumenbachy  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Professor 

in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 
—Londony  1835-40.     8vo  pp.  1194. 

The  large  space  which  we  have  been  of  late  devoting  to  the  discussion 
of  physiological  topics  must  be  our  excuse  for  not  entering  upon  a  full 
review  of  this  work.  The  peculiarities  of  its  character  are  such  as  to  for- 
bid our  treating  it  with  brevity  if  we  enter  at  all  into  detail,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  dismiss  it  with  such  a  general  notice  as  may  serve 
to  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  place  which  it 
holds  in  our  estimation.  We  shall  begin  with  a  sketch  of  its  history, 
which  is  not  a  little  curious.  In  1815,  Dr.  Elliotson  translated  the  third 
edition  of  Blumenbach's  "  Institutiones  Physiologicee,''  anonymously,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty  pages  of  notes  ;  and  in  1817,  he  published  a  new 
edition  with  his  name  and  the  addition  of  150  pages  of  notes;  subsequent 
editions  were  published  in  1 820  and  1824,  in  the  last  of  which,  the  amount 
of  Dr.  Elliotson's  notes  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  text.  Finding 
in  the  present  edition  his  own  matter  would  greatly  exceed  that  of 
Blumenbach,  and  that  much  of  the  original  would  require  emendation  on 
account  of  recent  discoveries,  or  might  be  better  omitted,  and  that  the 
disjointed  nature  of  the  work  would  be  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience 
to  the  reader  than  ever,  Dr.  Elliotson  resolved  to  remodel  the  whole,  omit- 
ting many  parts  of  the  original,  and  blending  his  notes  with  as  much  of 
it  as  he  could  retain  ;  and,  as  the  portions  of  the  original  retained  were 
of  so  much  smaller  amount  than  his  own  labours,  and  of  a  very  elementary 
character,  and  as  the  proportions  of  Blumenbach *s  share  and  his  own  were 
thus  completely  reversed,  Dr.  Elliotson  felt  justified  in  giving  his  own 
name  to  the  work.  Now  on  this  we  must  remark,  that  we  do  not  think 
the  formation  of  this  kind  of  literary  partnership,  without  the  permission 
of  one  of  the  parties,  at  all  justifiable.  So  long  as  Dr.  Elliotson's  ad- 
ditional matter  remained  in  the  form  of  notes,  and  Blumenbach*s  text  was 
given  unmutilated  he  bad  an  undoubted  right  to  append  whatever  he 
thought  proper;  but  by  putting  his  own  name  above  that  of  Blumenbach 
on  the  title-page,  and  retaining  just  what  suited  his  purpose  of  the  original 
v?hibt  his  own  new  matter  is  not  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  he  has 
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in  effect  implicated  that  philosopher  (in  the  mind,  to  sa^  the  least,  of  the 
indiscriminating  reader)  in  the  expression  of  his  own  opmions,  with  many 
of  which  we  doubt  not  that  the  Professor  of  Gcittingen  would  have  been 
very  sorry  to  have  been  identified. 

Further,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  a  work  thus  concocted  should 
have  as  much  unity  as  one  designed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind;  and 
the  bulky  volume  before  us  bears  many  indications  of  deficiency  in  that 
method  and  conciseness  which  are  especially  required  in  medical  treatises, 
and  of  which  Blumenbach's  Institutiones  were  (at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation) an  admirable  specimen.  Moreover,  the  long  space,  no  less  thaa 
five  years,  indeed  more  nearly  six,  which  has  intervened  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  and  last  parts,  is  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  a  work 
which,  as  its  learned  author  doubtless  hoped  and  expected,  might,  from 
its  size  and  comprehensiveness,  have  been  a  standard  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
when  the  **  small  remaining  part,"  which  was  for  some  years  advertised 
as  "just  ready,"  at  length  made  its  appearance,  it  was  found  to  contain 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other  two  put  together.  Now  this  augmentation 
results  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  very  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  recent  information  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  devoted ;  but  have  not  those  discussed  in  the  former  parts  ad- 
vanced with  equal  rapidity,  and  is  not  the  unity  of  the  whole  work  thus 
completely  destroyed  ?  It  is  true  that  an  Appendix  might  in  some  degree 
have  rectified  the  evil,  and  an  Appendix  we  find  ;  but  what  does  it  contain  ? 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  account  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  on 
digestion,  it  is  entirely  occupied  with  discussions  on  the  autnor's  two  fa- 
vorite subjects,  Phrenology  and  Mesmerism,  to  which  nearly  fifty  pages 
are  here  devoted,  in  addition  to  about  eighty  in  the  body  of  the  woric;  and 
what  is  said  of  the  former  of  these  subjects  almost  exclusively  concerns 
the  relative  personal  merits  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  instead  of  communi- 
cating to  the  enquiring  student  the  progress  of  this  department  of  science, 
and  t^e  evidence  upon  which  its  conclusions  are  based. 

That  the  volume  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sound  physiological  infor- 
mation, and  that  it  exhibits  great  learning  and  research,  we  most  readily 
admit ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  on  that  account  a  useful  guide  to  the  phy- 
siological student ;  for,  whilst  some  of  the  subjects  are  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, others  of  no  less  importance  are  very  superficially  handled,  and 
the  whole  exhibits  a  want  of  that  calm  philosophical  tone,  for  the  absence 
of  which  no  brilliancy  or  acuteness  can  compensate.  The  work  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  amusing  one,  and  is  rendered  so  by  the  ereat  variety 
of  illustration  which  the  author's  various  learning  has  enabled  him  to  sup- 
ply, (some  of  which,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  is  of  such  a  coarse 
description  as  a  scientific  work  ought  by  no  means  to  contain,)  as  well  as  by 
the  very  laughable  egotism  which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  causes  the 
learned  doctor  to  launch  out  occasionally  into  tirades  of  a  very  ludicrous 
description,  against  all  who  difier  from  him.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  note 
of  nearly  four  pages  long,  under  the  head  of  Phrenology,  containing  the 
history  of  all  the  improvements  in  medical  practice  to  which  Dr.  Elliotson 
has  contributed,  and  of  the  opposition  which  they  at  first  encountered 
among  the  profession ;  the  gist  of  which  is  to  show  that,  as  phrenology  is 
laughed  at  by  the  ignorant  and  conceited,  it  is  all  themoretnie«  Asummair 
of  this  argument  aflerwards  occurs  under  the  head  of  Mesmerism;  ana 
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we  cannot  give  a  better  specimen  of  these  amusing  digressions  than  by 
quoting  it. 

*'  I  have  never  yet  declared  an  opinion  upon  anew  tmth  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  retract.  Phrenology  has  now  advanced  to  its  firm  establishment ;  human  glan- 
ders is  universally  admitted ;  auscultation  is  invariably  practised  except  by  the 
wretchedly  ignorant ;  quinine,  nrussic  acid,  and  creosote,  are  now  in  daily  use. 
I  stood  abundant  ridicule  for  aavocating  these,  and  will  now  stand  more  ridicule 
with  the  same  firmness  and  the  same  silent  pity  or  contempt  which  I  have  always 
felt  for  my  opponents,  till  I  see,  as  I  shall,  the  truth  of  Mesmerism  also  admitted, 
and  the  world  forget  that  it  was  ever  doubted.'*  (p.  686.) 

The  following  piece  of  amusing  sarcasm  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
clever  illustrations,  not  so  remote  from  the  subject  or  destitute  of  funda- 
mental truth,  with  which  the  work  is  enlivened  : 

"  The  elderly  man  no  longer  likes  new  lights  in  science,  nor  improvements  in 
institutions  and  methods.  If  he  is  a  physician,  he  scorns  new*fangled  remedies 
and  revolutionary  discoveries  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  tells  of  the  num- 
ber of  follies  he  has  seen  prevail  and  pass  away  in  his  time;  he  acquires  more 
confidence  daily  in  nature's  power  of  curing  disease,  being  left  daily  more  below 
the  point  of  present  knowledge,  practising  more  and  more  feebly  and  uselessly, 
but  more  greedy  than  ever  of  fees,  as  though  he  was  more  informed  and  did 
more  for  his  patients  than  ever.  His  feelings  grow  blunt,  except  his  appetite 
for  food  and  money ;  remembering  his  former  pleasures,  and  being  unsusceptible 
now  of  what  he  once  was,  he  praises  the  past  only,  and  condemns  the  present 
state  of  things,  'laudator  temporit  acti,'  "  (p.  1022.) 

Dr.  Elliotson's  work  abounds  in  examples  of  similar  acuteness  in 
the  mind  of  its  author  in  regard  to  the  faults  of  others,  but  he  appears 
lamentably  blind  to  his  own.  He  reminds  us  much  of  the  American  ori- 
ginal spoken  of  by  Miss  Martineau,  (to  whom,  it  is  elsewhere  related,  this 
gentleman  was  thus  purposely  presenting  a  reflection  of  her  own  mind,) 
who  told  her  that  a  long  course  of  experience  bad  convinced  him  that  he 
was  always  in  the  right,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  persuade  other  peo- 
ple to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  part,  he  calls 
upon  us  to  yield  our  assent  to  a  case  of  transference  of  sensation,  (a  phe- 
nomenon which  confessedly  involves  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  that  no 
philosophic  mind  would  credit  it,  except  upon  evidence  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature,)  upon  the  second-hand  authority  of  his  friend  and  assistant 
in  Mesmeric  experiments,  Mr.  Wood.  This  gentleman  examined  in  Paris 
a  case  of  clairvoyance  of  which  the  report  had  found  its  way  to  London, 
and  having  ascertained  it  to  be  a  deception,  he  seems  to  be  considered  by 
Dr.  Elliotson  as  proof  against  all  further  imposture,  and  as  entitled  to 
sway  the  belief  of  the  whole  scientific  worid.  Mr.  Wood  then  proceeded 
to  Brussels  to  examine  a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  not  being 
himself  able  to  detect  any  fallacy,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sup- 
posed phenomenon  has  a  real  existence.  Dr.  Elliotson  endeavours  to 
impart  additional  probability  to  the  inference  by  a  piece  of  reasoning, 
which  will  suffice  to  show  his  want  of  philosophic  discrimination  in  ques- 
tions of  real  intricacy.  **  There  appears  to  roe  no  reason  why  one  part 
of  the  nervous  system  should  not,  in  a  new  and  strange  state,  acquire  pro- 
perties foreign  to  it,  and  possessed  by  another  analogous  part  of  the  same 
system.  The  nutrient  vessels  of  one  organ  will  deposit  in  disease  what  is 
foreign  to  their  natural  function,  and  one  secreting  organ  in  preterna- 
tural states  will  secrete  what  nature  never  intended  it  should.  I  therefort 
know  no  reason  why  one  nerve  of  sense  should  not  be  able  to  perform  the 
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function  of  another/' (p.  1184.)  Now  we  might  adroit  this,  and  yet 
have  scarcely  advanced  a  step  towards  the  belief  in  transference  of  sensa- 
tion ;  for,  it  roust  be  reroembered  that  the  formation  of  a  sensory  impres- 
sion requires,  not  merely  a  particular  conducting  power  in  the  nerve,  bat 
a  particular  apparatus  for  the  production  of  a  change  in  that  nerve.  Thus 
we  can  very  well  understand,  how  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  might 
convey  the  impression  of  the  presence  of  light,  but  Dr.  EUiotson's  expla- 
nation leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark,  as  to  how  a  definite  image  of  an  object 
can  be  formed,  like  that  received  by  the  retina,  without  an  eye.  Until, 
therefore,  it  is  proved  that  this  is  unnecessary  to  vision,  we  must  withhold 
our  assent  from  the  whole  doctrine,  even  though  Dr.  Elliotson  should  treat 
us  with  the  silent  pity  and  contempt  which  he  bestows  so  liberally  on  all 
who  do  not  coincide  with  him. 

We  should  not  oroit  to  say  that,  to  the  general  reader.  Dr.  EUiotson's 
work  will  probably  be  very  acceptable,  partly  through  those  very  faults 
which  unfit  it  for  the  professional  student. 


Art.  XIV. 

Commentatio  de  Tumoribus  in  Pelvi,  Par  turn  impedientibus^  a  gratitfso 
medicorum  ordine  Heidelbergensi  prcemio  ornata,  Auctore  B.  R. 
Puchelt,  Med.  Chir.  et  Art.  Obstetr.  Doctore,  cum  prsefatione  F.C. 
Naegele. — HeidelbergcBy  1840.     8vo,  pp.  253. 

A  Treatise  on  Tumours  in  the  Pelvis  as  a  cause  of  difficult  labour;  being 
the  essay  to  which  the  Prize  was  adjudged  by  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  By  Dr.  B.  R.  Puchelt.  With  a 
Preface  by  F.  C.  Naegele,  m.d.  &c.  &c. 

This  work  comes  before  us  with  higher  claims  upou  our  notice  than 
can  be  alleged  by  most  prize  essays  or  inaugural  dissertations.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  scholar  of  Professor  Naegele,  of  Heidelberg,  whose  re- 
commendatory preface  tells  us  of  the  diligence,  learning,  and  talent  of 
his  pupil ;  and  warns  the  readers,  "  ut  eequi  judices  benignam  de  hoc 
opusculo  ferant  sententiam,  quippe  quee  juvenili  auctori  prsemium  sit 
magnce,  quam  iropendit,  et  stimulus  incitamenturoque  futurae  in  Uteris 
diligentiee:"  nor  does  the  execution  of  the  work  discredit  this  recom- 
mendation. 

From  the  great  variety  of  subjects  of  which  the  author  treats,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  give  anything  like  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  his  book.  He  divides  his  essay  into  two  parts ;  the  first 
treats  of  tumours  of  those  structures  which  form  the  passage  for  the  child, 
the  second  of  such  as  are  situated  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  whole  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  historical  introduction,  in  which  much  learning  and  research 
are  displayed. 

These  historical  notices  show  how  little  attention  was  paid  by  the 
early  writers  to  mechanical  impediments  to  labour.  The  disputes,  how- 
ever, which  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  about  the 
propriety  of  performing  the  Ceesarean  section,  led  to  a  more  carefiil  ex- 
amination of  those  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  and  generative 
organs  which  obstruct  parturition.  Accordingly,  Rousset,  in  hb  essay 
on  the  Csesarean  section,  published  at  Paris  in  1581,  mentions  among 
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the  indications  for  its  performance,  tumours  and  other  diseases  contracting 
the  natural  passages;  and  Arantius,  who  wrote  a  few  years  later,  treats 
expressly,  "  de  mala  ossium  pelvis  conformatione.*'  He  was  followed  by 
Guillimeau,  who  detailed  a  case  of  labour  obstructed  by  the  presence  of 
a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  another  in  which  the  same  result  was  pro- 
duced by  excrescences  about  the  os  uteri.  Many  of  the  observations  of 
succeeding  writers  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bonetus,  and  Stalpart 
yan  der  Wiel,  which  were  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  about  the  same  time  the  treatise  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  ap- 
peared, **  De  exostosibus  in  pelvi  partum  impedientibus."  Since  the 
time  of  Levret,  Smellie,  and  Roederer,  a  more  correct  estimate  has  been 
formed  of  the  importance  of  mechanical  impediments  to  labour,  and 
each  succeeding  writer  has  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  Puchelt's  task  has  been  to  collect  and  arrange  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors. 

In  accordance  with  the  author's  plan,  tumours  of  the  generative  pas- 
sages are  treated  of  first.  They  may  be  seated  either  in  the  hones  or  in 
the  soft  parts, 

1 .  In  the  bones.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  being  either  true  exostoses^ 
or  osteosteatomata ;  but  the  latter  are  much  more  unusual  than  the 
former.  The  author  details,  in  chapter  i.  several  cases  of  exostoses,  and 
next  proceeds  to  draw  conclusions  with  reference  to  their  seat,  causes, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  medical  treatment:  an  arrangement  which 
he  follows  Uiroughout  each  subdivision  of  the  work. 

It  would  appear  from  the  cases  of  exostosis  here  related,  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  os  sacrum  is  their  most  usual  seat;  next  in  frequency  the 
articulation  of  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebra,  and  more  rarely 
the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  The  causes  of  these  tumours  are 
usually  very  obscure ;  in  two  cases,  however,  the  growth  of  an  exostosis 
was  apparently  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  sacrum.  Their  diagnosis  is 
very  aifficult ;  the  prognosis  is  in  all  cases  unfavorable,  though  of  course 
modified  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tumour.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  application  of  the  forceps,  perforation  of  the  child's 
head,  or  the  Csesarian  section  may  be  necessary ;  but  neither  the  operation 
of  turning,  nor  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  has  led  to  a  good  re- 
sult in  those  instances  in  which  it  was  employed. 

2.  Tumours  of  the  soft  parts,  a.  Tumours  of  the  uterus.  Chapter  i. 
treats  of  sarcomatous  tumours ;  chapter  ii.  of  steatomatous  growths :  both 
of  which  are  strangely  classed  among  malignant  diseases. 

Chapter  iii.  is  on  scirrhus  and  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  Thirty-two 
observations  are  collected  by  the  author,  in  which  labour  was  compli- 
cated with  a  scirrhous  condition  of  the  uterus. 

cases. 
''  The  entire  uterus  was  affected      in       1 
The  greater  portion  of  the  organ  5 

The  cervix  uteri         .  .11 

The  cervix  and  ori6ce    ...      5 
The  orifice  only  6 

A  portion  of  the  left  side  1 

A  portion  of  the  bodv    .  .       .     1 

A  portion  of  the  fundus  •        2 

32."  (p.  86.) 
vou  zi.  no.  xxu.  '15 
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The  great  danger  to  which  women  are  exposed  by  labour  thus  com- 
plicated is  shown  by  the  fact  that  five  out  of  twenty-seven  women  died 
in  child-birth,  and  nine  very  speedily  afterwards;  while  fifteen  of  the 
children  were  born  dead.  A  scirrhous  state  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  it 
not  only  the  most  common  form  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  but  also  by  far 
the  most  important  in  obstetric  practice,  since  the  management  of  the 
labour  involves  the  difficult  question,  of  how  far  we  may  trust  to  nature, 
or  when  and  how  it  will  be  proper  to  interfere.  Even  in  cases  apparently 
the  most  unfavorable,  the  practitioner  must  not  despair  of  the  powers 
of  nature ;  for  several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  delivery  has  beea 
completed  without  interference,  notwithstanding  a  scirrhous  and  per- 
fectly rigid  state  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  In  such  cases  the  head  of 
the  child  has  forced  its  way  by  distending  and  gradually  lacerating  the 
neck  of  the  womb ;  and  doubts  have  been  raised  whether,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  fissures  made  by  nature  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  incisions  with 
the  knife.  Madame  Lachapelle  objects  to  incising  the  cervix  uteri,  bat 
the  late  M.  Baudelocque  was  an  advocate  for  the  practice,  which  some 
years  since  we  saw  employed  with  success  by  Professor  Dubois.  In 
fourteen  of  the  cases  related  by  the  author,  labour  was  completed  by  the 
powers  of  nature  alone,  in  three  the  operation  of  turning  was  performed, 
in  four  the  forceps  were  applied,  and  in  four  rupture  of  the  uterus 
occurred. 

In  Chapter  iv.  the  author  treats  of  cauliflower  excrescences  from  the 
uterus.  The  existence  of  these  growths  exposes  the  patient  to  danger 
rather  from  the  profuse  heemorrhage  to  which  it  gives  rise,  than  from  the 
mechanical  obstacle  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  child. 

Fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus  form  the  subject  of  the  fiflh  chapter. 
They  are  important  on  account  both  of  their  frequency  and  of  the  serious 
hazards  to  which  their  existence  exposes  the  patient,  not  only  during 
labour  but  also  in  the  puerperal  state.  In  some  instances  these  tumoan 
have  acquired  so  large  a  size  that  the  bones  of  the  foetal  skull  have  beeo 
fractured  during  the  passage  of  the  child.  The  powers  of  the  mother  be- 
come exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  of  labour;  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage has  followed  delivery  owing  to  the  state  of  atony  in  which  the  utenu 
has  been  left  by  its  violent  action  during  labour.  Fatal  peritonitis  is  an- 
other of  the  accidents  of  childbed  which  these  tumours  are  very  prone  to 
induce.  Mr.  Ingleby's  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for 
January,  1839,  seems  not  to  have  come  under  Dr.  Puchelt*8  notice;  bat 
the  observations  there  made,  ''  On  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Uterus/'  will 
well  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Chapter  vi.  On  polypi,  or  pediculated  fibrous  tumours.  From  the 
observations  related  by  the  author  it  would  appear  that  the  existence  of 
a  polypus  in  the  uterus  is  a  less  serious  complication  of  labour  than  that 
produced  by  a  fibrous  tumour  seated  in  the  uterine  substance. 

Chapter  vii.  On  encysted  tumours. 

Chapter  viii.  Prolongation  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  some- 
times results  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  or  some  other  part  of  the 
child.  Three  examples  of  this  occurrence  are  quoted  by  the  author  from 
an  essay  which  M.  Duclos  published  in  the  year  1818,  in  the  annals  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  Paris;  and  a  fourth  case  is  related  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Professor  Naegele.     The  oedematous  conditiou 
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of  the  OS  uteri  from  pressure  is  the  only  form  of  this  affection  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  a  solitary  observation 
of  Professor  Naegele,  he  denies  that  it  can  ofier  any  impediment  to  la- 
bour,  or  call  for  manual  interference.  In  this  opinion,  however,  we  can 
by  no  means  concur,  having  met  with  cases  in  which  labour  has  been  se- 
riously impeded  by  cedema,  and  other  affections  of  the  os  uteri,  such  as 
are  described  by  Dr.  Kennedy  in  his  paper  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal 
for  November,  1838. 

Inflammation^  and  varix  of  the  uterus ,  which  occupy 

Chapters  ix.  and  x.  are  mentioned  as  possible  causes  of  obstruction 
to  labour,  but  no  instances  are  related  in  which  they  actually  impeded 
parturition. 

B.  Tumours  of  the  vagina  are  treated  of  in  six  chapters,  in  which  the 
author  follows  the  same  arrangement  as  in  his  remarks  on  tumours  of  the 
uterus.  We  pass  over  these,  however,  and  come  to  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  wherein  are  considered  tumours  of  parts  near  the  generative 
passages. 

In  Chapter  i.  a  single  case  is  related  of  bony  tumour  of  the  right  fal- 
lopian tube^  in  which  the  woman  died  undelivered. 

Chapter  ii.  On  tumours  of  the  ovaries.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases 
is  unfavorable,  for  although  the  enlarged  ovary  seldom  absolutely  pre- 
vents delivery,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  women  die  in  childbed.  In  one 
instance  related  by  Dr.  Puchelt  the  patient  died  undelivered;  fourteen 
women  died  soon  ai\er  delivery,  three  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period,  and 
only  thirteen  permanently  recovered. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  proper  management  of 
labour  under  these  circumstances :  some,  as  Davis  and  Merriman  advise 
trusting  much  to  nature,  but  Burns  warns  of  the  danger  of  delaying  in- 
terference. The  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  given  is  another  point  upon 
which  authors  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  reposition  of  the  tumour  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  has  been  urged  by  Bums,  Baudelocque,  and 
Moreau;  Madame  Lachapelle  agrees  in  regarding  it  as  desirable,  but 
thinks  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  would  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  the  reposition  of  the 
tumefied  ovary  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
death,  but  in  no  instance  hitherto  recorded  can  the  fatal  event  be  clearly 
referred  to  any  mechanical  injury.  The  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  ovary,  either  by  puncture  with  a  trochar  or  by  means  of  incision,  is 
the  second  plan  which  has  been  proposed.  The  opening  into  the  tumour 
may  be  made  either  from  the  vagina  or  from  the  rectum :  the  latter  is 
preferred  by  Dr.  Merriman,  who  observes  that  the  tumour  is  usually  in- 
clined towards  the  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  an  incision  of  any 
extent  into  the  vagina  would  be  liable  to  be  enlarged  by  the  head  of  the 
foetus  in  its  descent.  Lastly,  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Merriman,  but  hitnerto  has  not  been  practised. 

Chapter  iii.  is  on  distention  of  the  rectum,  by  the  accumulation  of 
faeces. 

Chapter  iv.  treats  of  the  difficulties  produced  by  over-distention  of 
the  bladder,  by  the  presence  of  calculus,  or  by  a  scirrhous  condition  of 
the  bladder. 
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The  next  chapter  is  on  tumours  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pelvis.  These  tumours  may  be  attached  to  any  or  all  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  and  present  the  same  differences  in  their  character  as  tumours  of 
the  uterus.  In  arranging  the  numerous  observations  of  these  tumours,  the 
author  has  classified  them  according  to  their  density,  and  relates  cases 
of  steatomata,  scirrhous  growths,  encysted  tumours,  and  hydatids. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  seventeen  observations  here  recorded,  it  ap- 
pears that  three  women  and  nine  infants  died  during  labour ;  five  women 
died  soon  after  delivery,  seven  women  and  three  infants  survived,  and  the 
fate  of  one  woman  and  six  infants  is  not  mentioned. 

The  management  of  these  cases  must  of  course  vary  much  according  to 
circumstances.  The  author  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  treatment 
resorted  to  in  the  instances  he  has  quoted  : 

"  I.  Delivery  was  accomplished  by  nature  alone  in  two  instances ;  one  of 
which  occurred  to  Bertrandi,  the  other  to  Denman.  In  both  the  difficahy  wai 
produced  by  an  encysted  tumour. 

"  II  Pelletan  pressed  the  tumour  into  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis.  Both  mother 
and  child  did  well. 

"ill.  Lachapelle  emptied  the  tumour  of  its  contents  and  turned  the  child. 
Mother  and  child  were  lost. 

"  IV.  Burns  and  Drew  extirpated  the  tumour.  Both  women  and  one  of  the 
children  were  saved 

"  y.  In  a  case  related  by  Meier,  the  forceps  were  applied  without  success,  and 
the  woman  died  undelivered.  Siebold  applied  the  forceps  in  another  instance, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tumour  was  pressed  up  above  the  symphyus  pubis. 
The  child  was  born  dead,  but  the  mother  recovered. 

"VI.  The  lever  was  employed  in  one  instance;  but  Meissner  does  not  state 
with  what  result. 

"  vii.  In  one  case  Osiander  turned  the  child  which  was  still-bom,  but  the 
mother  did  well.  Merriman  resorted  to  the  same  practice,  but  lost  both  mother 
and  child. 

"  VIII.  A  case  occurred  to  Gensonl,  in  which  the  feet  presented.  The  mother 
died  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  tumour  and  extravasation  of  its  conteaU 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  fate  of  the  child  is  not  mentioned. 

"  IX.  In  one  case  which  terminated  fatally,  Denman  perforated. 

"  X  Ramsbotham  and  Coutouly  extracted  the  child  by  the  crotchet,  and  in 
both  instances  saved  the  mothers. 

"  XI.  Coutouly,  Meyer,  and  (lensoul,  performed  the  Csesarian  section,  lo 
each  instance  the  woman  died.  One  of  Uie  infants  was  saved,  and  it  is  not  stated 
what  became  of  the  others."  (pp.  223-4  ) 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  different  forms  of  hernia^  which  present 
a  mechanical  obstacle  to  labour,  and  with  that  the  work  concludes;  nor 
does  the  last  chapter  show  any  sig^  of  flagging  in  that  diligence  with 
which  the  author  set  out.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  book  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  obstetric  art :  to  every  lecturer  it  will  be 
indispensable. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Art.  I. — A  Discourse  on  the  Phenomena  of  Sensation,  as  connected  with 
the  Mental^  Physical,  and  Instinctive  Fcumlties  of  Man,  By  James 
Johnstone,  m.d..  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  &c« 
— London,    1841.     8vo,  pp.  264. 

This  treatise,  as  we  are  informed  by  its  author,  contains  the  substance 
of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1838  ;  but  what 
was  his  motive  for  presenting  it  to  the  public,  he  has  not  stated;  and  we  find 
ourselves  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  appearance.  Medical  books 
may  be  distributed  under  two  classes  ;  those  which  are  the  result  of  an 
honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  their  writers,  that  they  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge,  (whether  this  be  acquired  by  original  research,  or  by 
collecting  and  comparing  the  statements  of  others)  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously diffused  amongst  their  brethren  ;  and  those  which  are  the  fruit 
of  a  desire  to  make  themselves  known  as  authors,  on  account  of  certain 
advantages  which  they  expect  to  derive,  either  in  the  shape  of  literary 
or  scientific  fame,  or  of  profitable  reputation  with  the  public.  Dr. 
Johnstone's  character  and  position  in  the  medical  world  forbid  us  to 
impute  to  him  any  selfish  motive ;  and  yet  we  are  surprised  that  he  is  so 
far  ignorant  of  medical  literature  as  to  suppose  that  his  treatise  contains 
anything  either  new  in  itself,  or  new  in  its  manner  of  production.  It  is 
in  fact  a  mere  compilation,  which  might  very  well  serve  as  part  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  but  of  which  a  very  small  amount  of  information  on  the  part 
of  its  readers  would  enable  them  to  perceive  the  sources.  As  a  purely 
elementary  treatise,  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  who  is 
commencing  the  pursuit  of  physiology  ;  but  we  must  qualify  this  recom- 
mendation by  observing  that  we  do  not  consider  that  any  single  system 
can  be  advantageously  treated  of  in  such  an  isolated  manner,  unless  an 
amount  of  detail  respecting  its  relations  toother  systems  be  given,  which 
shall  render  it  complete  in  itself.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in 
Dr.  Johnstone's  discourse,  which  is,  moreover,  not  only  imperfect  in  this 
respect,  but  much  behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  subject.  Such  hypotheses  as  the  following  are  worse 
than  useless  in  an  elementary  treatise  :  '*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
nervous  influence  and  electricity  are  absolutely  identical ;  but  it  is  surely 
far  from  impossible  that  the  former  may  be  a  subtile  modification  of  the 
latter."  Further  on,  we  find  that  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensation,  the 
one  of  which  is  unaccompanied  with  consciousness,  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  negative  sensation ;  while  the  other,  which 
is  attended  with  consciousness,  we  shall  name  positive  sensation."  We 
mast  here  again  protest  against  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  sensation  to  designate  any  change  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  not  involved  is  certain  to  produce.  In  the  chapter  on  Involuntary 
Motions,  we  find  the  dependence  of  the  heart's  action  and  of  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  upon  the  ganglionic  system* 
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strongly  advocated — a  doctrine  which  we  regard  as  overthrown  by  the 
latest  and  best  experimental  enquiries  on  the  properties  of  muscular  fibre. 
And  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find  the  actions  excited  through  the  spinal 
system  of  nerves  designated  as  semi-voluntary,  although  a  very  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  will  does  not  in  the  least  degree  partici- 
pate in  their  production,  although  they  are  in  various  degrees  controlled 
and  directed  by  it.  If  Dr.  Johnstone  will  hold  his  breath  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  will  find  that  no  effort  of  his  will  can  prevent  respiratory  actions; 
nor  will  he  be  able  by  a  voluntary  effort  to  avoid  performing  the 
movements  of  deglutition  when  the  requisite  stimulus  is  applied.  So  many 
similar  instances  of  loose  and  inaccurate  generalization  occur  in  tbe 
treatise,  that  we  are  obliged  to  regret  (which  we  do  most  sincerely)  our 
inability  to  pronounce  a  more  favorable  opinion  on  it. 


Art.  II. — Treatise  on  the  Sympathetic  Relation  between  the  Stomach 
and  the  Brain,  and,  throughout,  between  the  Digestive  and  the  Ner- 
vous Systems,  in  the  Causation  and  Cure  of  Diseases.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  a  few  Observations  on  certain  points  connected  vitk 
the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Disease,  and  its  attendant  Debility,  By 
Charles  Wightman,  m.d.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London,  and  Resident  Physician  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
— London,  1840.     12mo,  pp.  192. 

This  is  truly  a  big  title  for  a  book  so  little !  We  are  told  in  the  Pre- 
face that  not  only  no  specific  treatise  upon  the  subject,  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted in  the  English  language,  but  that  the  only  bibliographical  notices 
which  Dr.  Wightman  can  discover  in  reference  to  it,  are  of  two  unpur- 
chaseable Dissertations  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by 
Drs.  Rahn  and  Veegens.  '<  If  then,"  continues  the  Resident  Physician, 
*'  there  should  be  any  similarity  between  them  and  my  own  treatise,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  purely  accidental."  .  •  .  *'But  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  known,  that  to  no  author  who  has  written  expressly 
upon  the  subject,  have  I  been  indebted  for  a  single  remark  connected 
therewith."  Nevertheless  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  any  value  in  Dr.  Wightman*s  book  with  which  the  well-educated 
medical  practitioner  is  not  perfectly  familiar ;  and  we  can  scarcely  help 
placing  it,  therefore,  in  the  second  of  the  classes  we  mentioned  in  the 
last  notice ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  superfluous  minuteness  of  the  title-page 
would  have  predisposed  uS;  before  reading  it,  to  refer  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  really  philosophical  treatise  which  shall 
afford  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  those  remarkable  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  nervous  centres  and  the  digestive  system,  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease  so  abundantly  reveal ;  but  such  an  explanation  must  be 
founded  upon  the  soundest  physiological  inductions^  and  not  (as  most 
part  of  Dr.  Wightman*s  unfortunately  is,)  upon  doctrines  that  have  not 
stood  the  test  of  experience.  As  Dr.  Wightman  expresses  hims^f  as  anxioas 
for  any  additional  observations  of  interest,  we  may  mention  a  case  whick 
came  under  our  own  notice,  in  which  a  gentleman,  predisposed  to  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  by  his  excessive  mental  activity,  was  one  day 
attacked,  after  eating  a  rather  full  luncheon  of  somewhat  ind^estible  food, 
with  a  sudden  and  general  but  incomplete  loss  of  muscular  power,  like 
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that  which  takes  place  in  partial  syncope,  but  without  any  corresponding 
depression  of  the  mental  energies.  What  muscular  force  remained  was 
principally  exercised  in  a  tendency  to  turn  round  to  the  right  side,  like 
that  stated  by  Magendie  to  follow  division  of  the  crus  cerebelli,  and  other 
iojuries  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  stomach  was  speedily  relieved  by 
spontaneous  vomiting ;  and  the  patient  completely  recovered  in  a  few  hours. 
Although  we  have  spoken  with  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Wightman's  treatise  is  put  forth,  we  roust  do  the  author  the  justice 
to  say  that  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  students  and  young  practitioners, 
in  drawing  their  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  diagnosis  in  the  class  of 
cases  to  which  it  refers. 


Art.  III. — Elements  of  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  Students,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  Practitioners.  By  Rudolph 
Wagner,  m.d..  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  additions,  by  Robert  Willis,  m.d.. 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  &c.  Part  I.  On 
Generation  and  Development.  With  numerous  Woodcuts* — 
London,  1841.     8vo,  pp.  229. 

A  TREATISE  on  physiology,  for  the  use  of  students,  and  with  especial 
reference  to  the  wants  of  practitioners,  by  the  distinguished  German 
physiologist,  Rudolph  Wagner,  rendered  accessible  to  the  English  reader, 
we  consider  indeed  a  boon  conferred  upon  the  medical  as  well  as  on  the 
general  literature  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  here  more  than  a 
translation.  Distinguished  as  this  is  for  the  spirit  and  pureness  of  lan- 
guage befitting  an  original  English  composition,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Willis  for  additions  which  have  filled  up  several  lacuns  in  the  original, 
and  which  exhibit  the  practical  physician  very  favorably  in  the  character 
of  an  intelligent  and  candid  physiological  commentator. 

The  present  part  treats  of  the  subject  of  generation  and  development, 
and  is  copiously  illustrated  by  exquisite  wood-engravings  taken  from  the 
IcoKES  Phtsiologic£,  which  Professor  Wagner  has  published  as  a  pre- 
lude to  his  treatise.  The  Icones  PhysiologicsB  being  now  completed, 
the  other  parts  of  the  treatise  may  be  shortly  expected,  when,  as  we  are 
promised,  they  will  appear  in  their  English  dress  with  all  convenient 
speed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  part  of  the  work  before  us  is,  as 
will  be  also  the  other  parts,  complete  in  itself. 

We  do  not  mean  at  present  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  work, 
but  we  hope  to  do  so  on  a  future  occasion ;  in  the  meantime,  we  extract 
the  headings  of  the  chapters,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated. 

Generation. — i.  Analysis  of  the  germ-preparing  organs  and  their 
products.  II.  On  the  form  of  the  organs  of  generation,  iii.  Pheno- 
mena which  accompany  the  generative  act. 

Development. — i.  The  history  of  the  incubated  e^^.  ii.  Develop- 
nent  of  the  human  embryo,  with  supplements  from  the  history  of  that 
>f  the  mammiferous  animal,  iii.  History  of  the  development  of  the  various 
issues. — Histological  development. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  profession  this 
First  Part  of  Wagner's  Elements  of  Physiology  by  Willis. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  ;  founded  on 
Six  Lectures  on  that  subject,  delivered  in  the  Session  of  1838-9,  at 
the  A Idersgate- street  School  of  Medicine.  With  Plates.  By  F.  C. 
Skey,  f.r.s. — London^  1841.     8vo,  pp.  195. 

We  are  in  some  measure  at  a  loss  to  explain  Mr.  Skey*8  motiTe  in 
giving  to  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day  the  volume  under 
notice.  It  certainly  is  not,  as  its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect,  a  treatise 
on  the  venereal  disease,  but  an  imperfect  monogragh  on  some  of  its 
primary  and  secondary  forms.  The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Skey's  work 
IS  to  advocate  the  simple  or  non-mercurial  treatment  of  primary  venereal 
sores,  with  the  exception  of  the  indurated  primary  chancre.  Mr.  Skey 
comes  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  the  advocate  of  a  system  which 
has  been  gaining  ground  in  Europe  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years; 
upon  which  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  written ;  and  with  which 
ail  medical  men  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar.  In  limiting  the  treatment 
by  mercury  to  the  indurated  primary  sore,  Mr.  Skey  merely  recapitu- 
lates the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  the  foreign  writers 
generally. 

The  Brst  chapter  of  the  work  contains  a  short  historical  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  venereal  diseases ;  and  here  Mr.  Skey  speaks  of 
the  spontaneous  or  self- generated  origin  of  syphilis,  in  which  **  the  ele- 
ments of  the  poison  lie  dormant,  and  may  be  developed  by  the  action  of 
a  simple  irritant.*'  We  lament  that  Mr.  Skey,  when  speaking  of  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  venereal  disease,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
data  which  are  furnished  by  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  the  specniani. 
The  latter  instrument  has  shown  that  primary  venereal  sores  and  gonor- 
rhoeal  discharges  are  as  frequently  seated  deep  in  the  vagina,  on  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  and  even  in  the  os  uteri,  as  they  are  upon  the  external 
parts ;  and  hence  any  opinions  on  the  propagation  of  primary  sores  or 
gonorrhoea,  furnished  on  the  examination  of  the  external  parts  only, 
must  be  received  with  much  reservation.  Mr.  Skey  says,  "Do  not 
venereal  sores  almost  invariably  occupy  the  external  organs?"  Most 
certainly  they  do  not.  By  neglecting  the  information  furnished  from 
these  two  sources  Mr.  Skey  would  again  plunge  his  readers  into  that 
confusion  from  which  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  syphilis  had  been 
in  some  degree  rescued  by  the  means  in  question. 

We  find  nothing  to  detain  us  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
chapters.  They  however  contain  some  valuable  cases  illustrating  the 
positions  already  laid  down,  and  which  we  have  said  are  those  of  gene- 
rally well-informed  medical  men  of  the  present  day,  at  least  where  Mr. 
Hunter^s  dogmas  have  not  been  too  blindly  worshipped.  The  last  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  gonorrhoea,  its  varieties  and  treatment.  Here  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  origin  is  again  broached.  On  many  of  the  points 
contained  in  this  chapter  we  are  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Skey's  views. 
We  certainly  believe  that  the  urethral  discharges  produced  by  sexual 
intercourse  are  of  various  kinds,  but  we  also  believe  the  true  gonorrhoea 
virulenta  to  be  a  specific  disease,  capable  of  propagation  under  the 
same  forms,  and  very  easily  to  be  distinguished  froin  those  discharges 
we  may  term  simple,  which  are  due  to  cohabitation  with  females  auf^r- 
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ing  from  leucorrhcea,  or  various  inflamed  and  irritable  conditions  of  the 
vagina.  We  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  Mr. 
Skey's  views  in  this  matter  more  closely.  Besides  the  cases  already 
referred  to,  there  are  many  other  very  instructive  ones  scattered  through 
the  work ;  we  would,  however,  remark  that  many  of  these  cases  cannot 
be  implicitly  relied  on,  being  founded  only  on  Uie  examination  of  the 
external  parts. 


A&T.  V. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Efficacy  of  Digitalis  in  the  treatment 
of  Idiopathic  Epilepsy.  By  Edmond  Sharkey,  a.b.  m.d.  One  of 
the  Lecturers  on  Midwifery  in  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medicine, 
Charlotte-street  Bloomsbury. — London^  1841.  8vo,  pp.  80. 

Thk  contents  of  this  volume  might  perhaps  have  formed  as  appropriate 
a  subject  for  communication  to  one  of  the  journals  as  for  a  separate 
treatise.  In  order  to  make  a  book,  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  introduce 
a  general  description  of  Epilepsy,  something  after  the  manner  common  in 
inaugural  dissertations.  This  we  think  superfluous.  We  must  add  that 
many  of  his  remarks  on  the  pathological  relations  of  epilepsy,  and  the 
operation  of  remedies,  are  so  vague  and  inconsecutive,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  perceive  their  drift.  He  endeavours  to  establish  some  analo- 
gies, especially  one  between  sleep  and  epilepsy,  in  which  we  cannot  say 
we  think  he  is  very  successful,  and  with  which  we  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  detain  the  reader.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  theoretical  part  of  Dr. 
Sharpey*s  treatise,  as  not  demanding  any  particular  notice,  we  may  state 
the  following  as  the  chief  practical  points  on  which  he  insists  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exhibition  of  digitalis  in  epilepsy. 

1 .  That  it  is  only  to  the  idiopathic  and  uncomplicated  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  the  remedy  is  generally  applicable. 

2.  That  in  the  treatment  of  such  forms  of  epilepsy,  digitalis  has  had 
as  much  success,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trials  made,  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has  succeeded  in  cases  in  which  these 
have  failed. 

3.  That  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  according  to  the  following 
formula,  used  bv  the  author's  father. 

R.  Foliorum  Digital,  purp.  recentium.  Jiijss. 
Contunde  in  mortario  in  pulpam ;  dein  adde  cerevisise  fortioris,  Ib.j. 
Infunde  per  horas  septem  ;  dein  cola  exprimendo.     Capiat  liquoris  colati 
Jiv,  cum  pulv.  fol.  Polypodii  quercus  siccatorum,  aut  radicis  siccatse  gr.x. 

4.  That  its  efficacy  probably  depends  on  a  specific  power,  and  not 
merely  on  its  effect  upon  the  circulation. 

5.  That  what  is  called  the  cumulative  effect  of  digitalis  amounts  simply 
to  this  :  that  a  certain  quantity  must  be  taken  before  any  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  separate  doses 
that  have  been  taken  ;  and  hence,  that  there  is  much  less  danger  than 
might  be  supposed  in  administering  a  very  large  dose  of  digitalis  at  once. 

6.  That  the  system  may  assume  a  state  of  tolerance  of  digitalis,  as  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  other  medicines. 

7.  That  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  with  digitalis  should  be  commenced 
immediately  after  a  fit,  not  immediately  before  one. 
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According  to  Dr.  Sharkey,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  efficacy  of  digitalis 
in  epilepsy  is  to  be  found  in  Parkinson's  Theatrum  Botanicam,  LoDdon, 
1640.  Tne  next  writer  who  mentions  this  use  of  it,  is  Withering.  After 
him.  Dr.  Currie  employed  the  medicine  in  three  cases ;  and  in  the  year 
1807,  it  was  tried  by  our  author's  father  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Mills 
of  Dublin.  Dr.  Sharkey,  senior,  published  his  cases  in  the  Lancet  of  May 
27,  1831 ;  and  his  son,  in  the  treatise  before  us,  has  given  an  abstract  of 
them,  with  additional  cases  derived  from  other  sources.  The  cases  are 
not  very  clearly  detailed,  and  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  inter- 
vals at  which  the  remedy  was  administered.  We  dismiss  the  subject  with 
a  recommendation  to  our  brethren  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  powers  of 
digitalis  in  epilepsy. 


Art.  VI. — Elements  of  Electro^Metallurgy^  or  the  Art  of  working  in 
Metals  by  the  Galvanic  Fluid,  &c.  By  Alfred  Smee. — London^  1841. 
8vo,  pp.  163. 

Although  this  work  scarcely  falls  within  the  class  of  those  to  which 
the  pages  of  our  Review  are  properly  dedicated,  yet  the  author  being  a 
surgeon,  and  his  volume  being  likely  to  be  more  read  and  better  appre- 
ciated by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  than  by  any  other  class 
of  persons,  we  are  induced  to  notice  it.  There  is  something  highly  credit- 
able in  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and  interesting  disco- 
veries in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  emanated  from  men,  either  actually 
engaged  in  medical  practice,  or  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  one  or  other  of  the  special  branches  of  medicine,  more  especially  of 
chemistry.  Whether  this  has  been  a  profitable  course  to  themselves  or 
not  is  another  question  ;  but  at  all  events,  society  has  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  their  labours. 

Our  readers,  and  more  especially  those  who  have  made  chemistry  a 
study,  must  have  heard  of  the  Electrotype,  or  the  art  by  which  impres- 
sions in  copper  may  be  taken  by  galvanism  from  medallions,  casts,  plates, 
or  models ;  and  many  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
admirable  perfection  with  which  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art,  may  be 
copied  by  these  silent  operations  of  nature.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  settle 
who  is  the  original  discoverer  of  this  singular  process  ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  state  that  Mr.  Smee  has,  in  our  opinion,  carried  it  far  beyond  any 
other  individual ;  and  that  he  has  made  it  applicable  to  cases,  which  judg- 
ing from  published  documents,  we  should  hardly  imagine  the  original 
discoverer  could  have  foreseen. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  short,  but  it  is  full  of  practical  information. 
The  author  states  his  experiments  clearly,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  re- 
peated by  others.  There  is  enough  matter  to  have  made  a  volume  three 
times  the  size,  but  he  has  wisely  contented  himself  with  condensing  his 
language  within  the  limits  necessary  to  render  his  explanations  intelfr* 
gible.  The  subject  discloses  an  entirely  new  department  in  chemistry; 
and  we  can  sincerely  recommend  the  book  to  those  of  our  readers  wbo 
take  an  interest  in  that  science.  In  the  next  edition  we  would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Smee  to  pay  more  care  to  the  general  qualities  of  his  style  than 
he  seems  to  have  done  in  the  present. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick  Room,  necessary 
in    aid  of  Medical    Treatment  for   the    Cure  of  Diseases.      By 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  m.d.   f.l.s.  &c. — London,   1841.     8vo, 
pp.  586. 

We  have  been  both  pleased  and  disappointed  with  this  book.  We 
agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  something  of  the  kind  was  much 
wanted,  and  were  therefore  glad  when  we  observed  the  announcement  of 
a  volume  on  the  subject,  by  himself.  On  perusing  it,  however,  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  perceive  so  many  traces  of  haste,  and  so  many  departures 
from  the  proper  scope  of  such  a  work.  This  regret  is  increased  by  the 
very  ability  with  which  Dr.  Thomson  has  executed  his  task  when  treat- 
ing of  matters  really  relevant  to  his  professed  object :  but  when  he  diverges, 
as  he  often  does,  to  matters  purely  professional,  and  fit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  medical  men  only,  he  not  only  encumbers  his  work  at  the  risk  of 
a  positive  diminution  of  its  interest  and  even  safety  to  his  "  domestic " 
readers,  but  from  adopting  a  popular  dress  for  really  scientific  ideas,  he 
often  falls  into  inaccuracies  of  style  and  expression  which  ought  never 
to  be  indulged  in.  In  one  place,  for  example,  he  speaks  of  *'  irregular 
chills  and  heats,  displaying  themselves  and  subsiding  into  a  hot  skin, 
quick  pulse,  hurried  or  otherwise  embarassed  breathing."  (p.  144.)  Ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  are  far  from  being  unimportant ;  because  their  use 
raises  a  presumption  against  accuracy  of  thinking  in  any  one  employing 
them  ;  and  of  all  subjects  on  earth,  medicine  is  that  in  wnich  the  greatest 
precision  and  accuracy  are  required.  In  another  place,  again,  he  says 
that  calomel,  when  laid  dry  upon  the  tongue,  *^  hangs  about  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  is  more  readily  taken  into  the  habit.**  This  is  a  very 
incorrect  colloquialism :  calomel  may  adhere  to  the  mouth,  but  it  can 
**  hang  about"  nothing,  and  when  absorbed  it  is  taken  into  the  system, 
but  not  into  the  "  habit."  But  we  have  no  wish  to  be  severe  upon  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  having  drawn  his 
attention  to  these  occasional  blemishes  that  he  may  correct  them  in  sub- 
sequent editions. 

As  already  mentioned,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  simple  and 
intelligible  style  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  conveys  his  most  useful  informa- 
tion on  subjects  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  his  work ;  and  if  he  were 
to  excise  with  a  steady  and  unsparing  hand  everything  by  which  none 
but  professional  persons  can  be  benefited,  and  were  then  carefully  to 
digest  what  is  left,  with  a  view  to  condensation,  we  feel  assured  that  he 
might  reduce  his  volume  by  one  half,  and  give  it  a  triple  value  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  true  "  hand-book  "  to  the  sick 
room  must  be  clear,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  If  the  subject  is  over- 
loaded with  extraneous  matter  the  mind  flags  in  reading  it,  and  the 
essential  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  If  the  author  would  keep  in  mind  that 
the  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  nurse  is  supposed  to  act  in  the  sick  room  under 
the  direction  of  the  physician,  and  not  from  her  own  independent  judg- 
ment, he  would  discover  many  pages  which  might  be  omitted  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Of  the  102  pages  of  the  introduction,  a  very  large 
portion  is  inappropriate  and  irrelevant ;  and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts 
with  the  first  chapter,  most  of  which  comes  home  to  the  reader  as  the  one 
tiling  wanted.    The  information  contained  in  the  introduction  is  we  ad- 
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mit,  interesting  and  useful :  all  that  we  object  to  is,  that  it  is  out  of  place, 
and  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the  author,  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than 
an  advantage. 

In  doctrine,  also,  we  have  observed  one  or  two  rather  startling  an- 
nouncements in  Dr.  Thomson's  book.  -  "  TTtn/er,"  he  says,  "iea more 
healthy  season  than  summer^  provided  we  are  well  clothed  and  that  we 
can  am)rd  fires  and  enjoy  sufficient  vigour  to  take  exercise.''  (p.  6.)  It 
it  really  so?  and  has  mankind  been  under  a  delusion  for  so  many  thou- 
sand years  in  looking  forward  to  fine  summer  weather  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  the  restoration  of  the  invalid  ?  If  our  author  is  correct,  how 
strongly  must  we  have  miscalculated  the  supposed  healthful  influences  of 
the  mild  temperature,  pure  open  air,  sunshme,  and  delights  of  summer! 
But  unluckily  for  Dr.  Thomson  "  facts  are  chields  that  winna  ding,'' 
and  accordingly,  on  turning  to  the  Registrar-Grenerars  last  report  for 
specific  data  to  see  whether  he  or  we  were  in  the  wrong,  we  find  the 
deaths  recorded  in  the  metropolis  to  stand  as  follows  : 

In  Jan.,  Feb.,  In  July,  Ao^., 

and  March,  and  Sept 
From  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious 

diseases 3792  3141 

From  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs              4715  2705 

of  the  nervous  system  .    .           2255  1924 

of  organs  of  circulation                  273  ]  77 

of  digesti?e  organs       .    .             647  836 


It 
»» 


11,682  8,783 

Or,  with  the  single  exception  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  which  in  summer  exceed  those  in  winter  by  189,  all  the  other 
classes  of  diseases  are  more  fatal  in  winter  than  in  summer  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 1 ,035  to  7947,  or  in  other  words,  of  1 1  to  8 ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  winter  is  the  healthiest  of  the  two  seasons,  when  fire, 
clothing,  &c.  are  enjoyed  !  If  he  is  correct,  what  a  fearful  proportion 
of  the  race  must  be  without  these  advantages,  even  in  the  once  **  merry 
England." 

Art.  VIII. — Essay  on  Tobacco,    By  Hbkrt  Wilson  Cleland,  m.d., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c. — Glasgow^  1840.   4to,  pp.  68. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  generally  composed  of  old  women  of  either 
sex,  who  have  a  mania  for  collecting:  some  delight  in  autographs;  some 
in  original  poetry ;  some  ride  their  hobby  upon  coins  or  crooked  sixpences; 
and  the  author  of  '*  Ten  Thousand  a  Year*'  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Quirk  lux- 
uriated in  the  gathering  of  locks  of  hair  from  the  heads  of  executed  or 
transported  criminals.  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Cleland  appears  to  be  *'  t 
collector  and  gatherer  of  other  men's  stuff;*'  buthis  monomania  is  tobacco; 
and,  in  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  strung  together  from  the  pages  of  bis 
album,  all  that  has  been  sung  or  said  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  it,  and  this, 
unfortunately,  with  little  deduction  or  generalization  of  facts.  The  work, 
however,  has  afforded  us  an  agreeable  half-hour's  recreation,  and  impressed 
us  with  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  author's  talent  for  indefatigable 
research — a  talent  which  we  are  quite  sure  he  could  profitably  employ 
on  less  airy  matters. 
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Art.  IX. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Preparations  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  By  John  Houston,  m.d. 
M.R.I. A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum.  Vol.  II.  (Pathology.) — Dublin, 
1 840.     8 vo,  pp.  604. 

The  publication  of  this  work  is  extremely  honorable  to  the  Dublin 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Dr.  Houston.  The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  give  an 
account  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  (which  is  excellent,)  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  our  entering  into  any  details  respecting  its  contents.  We 
regret,  however,  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  enriching  our  pages 
with  a  few  of  the  interesting  and  important  histories  which  abound  in  it. 
We  will  only  further  add  that  the  "  Descriptive  Catalogue"  ought  to 
occupy  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  and  deserves  to  be  consulted  by 
every  pathologist. 

"  The  book  is  di?ided  into  two  essential  parts — ^the  index  which  is  placed  at 
the  end,  and  the  de8cripti?e  part.  The  index  contains  a  brief  list  of  all  the  prepa- 
rations in  the  museum,  and  demonstrates  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  of  their 
arrangement  on  the  shelves;  it  also  indicates  the  page  in  the  descriptive  division 
of  the  work,  at  which  a  further  notice  of  particular  preparations  may  be  found. 

'*  The  preparations  are  distributed  into  six  classes,  which  are  severallv  dis- 
tinguished, both  in  the  catalogue  and  in  the  presses,  by  letters  of  the  alpnabet 
in  Roman  characters.  The  first  class,  distingiiished  by  the  letter  A,  contains  aJl 
the  organs  concerned  in  the  assimilation  of  food  The  second,  by  B,  contains 
the  organs  of  circulation.  The  third,  by  C,  the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
fourth,  by  D,  the  organs  of  sense.  The  fifth,  by  E,  tne  organs  of  locomotion 
and  prehension.  The  sixth,  by  F,  the  organs  of  generation  and  secretion  of 
urine.  These  classes  are  again  subdivided  into  orders,  the  numbers  of  which 
vary  with  the  most  convenient  subdivisions  which  each  admits  of,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  letters  in  italics.  Thus,  the  first  class,  embradng  all  the  series  of 
organs  concerned  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  distinguished  by  the  Roman 
letter  A,  admits  conveniently  of  subdivision  into  four  orders.  In  the  first,  marked 
a,  are  cont^ned  those  parts  of  the  alimentary  system  which,  in  the  form  of 
preparations,  can  be  most  conveniently  grouped  and  exhibited  together,  viz. 
the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.    The  second  order,  6,  contains 

Preparations  ot  the  stomach.  The  third,  c,  contains  those  of  the  intestines, 
lie  fourth,  d,  the  glands  connected  with  the  intestines.  The  same  mode  of 
subdivision  into  orders,  and  of  marking  by  appropriate  letters  in  italics,  is 
observed  throughout  the  other  classes. 

"  £very  exertion  has  been  made  to  secure  an  accurate  report  both  of  the 
history  and  recent  pathological  appearances  of  every  preparation.  The  account 
given  of  each  is,  in  fact,  a  condensed  abstract,  made  by  the  author  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  viz. — either  from  the  verbal  or  written  communication 
of  the  donor,  or  from  some  printed  statement  authorized  by  him,— all  such  ab- 
stracts being  studiously  curtailed  to  such  dimensions,  that,  while  connecting 
intelligibly  the  post-mortem  appearances  with  the  history  of  the  disease  during 
life,  they  might  not  be  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  a  work  like  the  present.** 


Art.X. — A  Lecture  on  Loxarthus  or  Club-foot.  By  T.  D.  MiirrER,  m.d., 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Philadelphia. — Philadelphia,  1839.  8vo,  pp.  104. 

This  lecture  is  very  creditable  to  the  author.  It  contains  nothing  new 
or  original,  but  is  a  most  accurate  and  methodic  digest  of  the  opinions 
of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  club-foot,  tested 
by  Dr.  Mutter's  own  experience  in  about  30  cases.  It  would  be  a  very 
useful  book  for  students,  wishing  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
theory  and  practical  treatment  of  club-^foot. 
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A  RT .  X I . — Elements  of  Chemistry  ^including  the  most  recent  discoveries  and 
applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts. 
By  Robert  Kane,  m.d.,m.r.i.a.  &c.  Part  L — Dubliny  1840.  pp.  356. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  systematic  treatises  on  this  science  are  before 
the  public,  many  of  them  fresh  from  the  laboratories  of  the  most  distin- 
guisned  cultivators  of  its  ample  domain,  the  appearance  of  a  new  one 
may  seem  uncalled  for ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
character  about  Dr.  Kane's  Elements,  which  disposes  us  to  recommend 
it  to  our  younger  friends  as  perhaps  the  best  guide  we  can  indicate  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  chemical  studies.  The  objects  which  the  author 
has  in  view  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words :  **  to  present  to  the  stu- 
dent an  account  of  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  chemistry,  and  of 
its  applications  to  pharmacy,  to  medicine  and  to  the  useful  arts."  Keep- 
ing this  steadily  in  view,  he  intends  to  pass  over,  very  briefly,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  substances,  the  history  of  those  numerous 
bodies  which,  from  their  rarity,  are  objects  only  of  scientific  curiosity; 
dwelling  rather  on  the  properties  and  mode  of  preparation  of  those  which 
are  of  real  scientific  interest,  or  of  importance  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  department  of  organic  chemistry,  the  history  will 
be  fully  discussed  of  all  such  bodies  as  are  of  importance,  firom  their  bear- 
ing upon  general  principles  or  existing  theories,  from  their  use  in  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  their  employment  in  the  arts  or  in  ordinary  life  ;  whibt  the 
numerous  series  of  bodies  which  are  every  day  discovered  in  organic  che- 
mistry, but  which  do  not  come  under  th^  above  heads,  will  be  dismissed 
with  only  a  notice  of  their  existence.  The  relations  of  chemical  action  to  the 
functions  of  organized  matter,  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  physiology 
and  pathology,  will  be  treated  of  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowledge  extends. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  plan  of  this  work  renders  it  much  more 
suitable  for  the  medical  student  than  any  yet  within  his  reach ;  since  it 
will  communicate  to  him  a  full  knowledge  of  general  principles  illustrated 
by  facts  of  a  character  peculiarly  interesting  and  useful  to  him.  It  only 
remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  speak  of  its  execution ;  of  which,  so  far  as 
the  portion  before  us  enables  us  to  judge,  it  would  be  difiicult  for  us  to 
express  ourselves  in  too  high  terms.  This  part  comprehends  an  outline 
of  the  sciences  of  heat,  light,  and  electricty,  especially  as  related  to  che- 
mical phenomena ;  and  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  view  which  is  presented  within  a  small  compass,  not  only 
of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  these  sciences,  but  also  of  some 
of  their  most  complex  phenomena,  which  are  explained  with  a  degree 
of  lucid  conciseness  that  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  The  sections  on 
the  polarization  of  light  and  heat  may  be  particularly  instanced ;  the  ge- 
neral phenomena  of  these  two  subjects,  which  are  usually  r^arded 
as  too  intricate  for  ordinary  comprehension,  being  so  clearly  explained 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  mind  of  common  ability;  and  several 
interesting  practical  applications  of  principles,  whose  sphere  seems 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  being  pointed  out. 
Throughout,  we  are  struck  with  the  very  judicious  selection  which  Dr. 
Kane  has  made  of  the  scientific  novelties  that  are  constantly  crowding 
upon  the  attention  of  the  physical  philosopher ;  and  those  which  he  has 
introduced  are  so  judiciously  combined  with  the  knowledge  fxenoaaij 
accessible  in  elementary  works,  that  the  treatise  may  be  regarded  as  tmly 
belonging  to  the  present  era,  and  not  formed  (as  too  many  such  treatiiei 
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ire)  upon  tlie  model  of  those  which  the  rapid  advance  of  science  has  caused 
to  be  antiquated  within  even  a  few  years.  Did  our  space  permit,  and  were 
it  easy  to  make  a  selection,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  specimen  or  two  of  Dr.  Kane's  style ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  expressing  the  hope  that  the  future  parts  will  not  fall  short 
of  the  promise  held  out  by  the  present  one ;  and  with  earnestly  repeating 
the  recommendation  of  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  the  one  best  adapted 
to  give  them  a  luminous  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  with  those  applications  of  them  which  are  most  important  to  the 
medical  man. 

Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Management  of  Madhouses,  Part  II. 
Containing  an  Account  of  Susannah  Roginson,  Sfc.  By  Caleb 
Crowther,  M.D.,  formerly  Senior  Physician  to  the  West  Riding 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. — London,  1841.     8vo,  pp.  104. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  little  work  has  laid  open,  with  unsparing 
hand,  the  alleged  negligences  of  some  of  the  institutions  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  has  forcibly  described  the  qualities  desirable  in  the  super- 
intendent of  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  alludes,  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, to  the  general  management  of  the  large  asylum  at  Hanwell ;  and 
his  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  benevolence  of  its  physician,  Dr. 
Conolly,  may  be  taken  as  a  well-timed  set-off  to  the  part. taken  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  at  the  late  meetings  at 
Clerkenwell.  Many  of  Dr.  Crowther's  remarks  deserve  attentive  con- 
sideration, both  from  magistrates  and  physicians.  He  is  very  severe  upon 
those  whose  proceedings  he  views  with  disapprobation  ;  but  some  of  the 
facts  stated  by  him  are  of  a  very  startling  kind,  and  remind  us  of  similar 
enormities  in  another  asylum  in  Yorkshire,  which  were  long  denied,  long 
concealed,  long  protected  by  great  authorities,  and  proved  at  last.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Crowther's  charges  apply  chiefly  to  an  asylum  of 
which  the  directors  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  keeping  the  beaten  track, 
and  resisting  all  improvement.  Any  further  notice  of  this  work  would 
engage  us  in  angry]  discussions  in  which  we  have  no  desire  to  take  a 
part :  but  if  the  facts  related  by  Dr.  Crowther  are  correct,  they  ought 
surelv  to  be  looked  into. 


Art.  XIII. — Historisch-pathologische  Untersuchungen^  als  beitrdge  zur 
geschichte  der  Volkskrankheiten.  Von  Dr.  H.  Haeser. — Dresden,  1839. 
pp.  329. 

Historico-pathological  Researches ^  being  contributions  to  the  History  of 
Epidemics.     By  Dr.  H.  Haeser. — Dresden,  1839. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  much  reputation  upon  the  continent,  but  it  is 
needless  now  to  do  more  than  notice  our  havmg  received  it ;  for  in  a  for- 
mer Number  of  our  Journal  (vol.  VII,  p.  120,)  we  reviewed  at  some  length 
Dr.  Jahn's  new  system  of  pathology,  upon  which  Dr.  Haeser's  work  is 
professedly  founded.  **  Diseases,"  says  our  author,  **  obey  no  less  cer- 
tain and  determinate  laws  than  those  which  govern  every  other  living 
being.  Paracelsus  and  others  suspected  this  fact ;  but  by  no  one  has  it 
been  so  fully  illustrated  as  by  Jahn."  Founding  his  opinions  upon  the 
theories  of  Jahn,  with  which  our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted  to  war- 
rant our  again  detailing  them.  Dr.  Haeser  has  traced  with  great  industry 
and  praiseworthy  research,  the  history  of  the  epidemics  of  the  past  and 
present  ages ;  so  far  the  volume  is  one  of  much  merit ;  but  it  contains 
nothing  new,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice. 
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Art.  XIV. — Lemons  de  Clinique  MSdicale  faites  d  VHStel  Dieu  de  Paris. 

Par  M.  1e  Professeur  Chombl,  recueiliees  et  publiees  par  F.  Sestier, 

M.D.,  Professeur  agrege  k  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  &c.  &c. 

Tome  troisi^me.    (Pneumonie.) — Pam,  1840.     8 vo,  pp.  592. 
Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,     By  Professor  Chomel,  reported  and 

published  by  F.  Sestier,  m.d.  &c.  Third  Volume.  (Pneumonia.) 

What  claim  this  volume  has  to  be  ushered  into  the  world  as  a  part  of 
M.  Chomel's  Clinical  Lectures  we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  divine. 
The  introduction  commences  by  a  statement  that  that  Professor  has  not 
delivered  general  lectures  upon  pneumonia ;  his  occasional  observations, 
therefore,  are  all  the  compiler  can  have  availed  himself  of;  and  there  is 
positively  not  an  individual  of  eminence  in  Paris  whose  name  does  not 
occur  more  frequently  in  its  pages  than  that  of  the  clinical  teacher  of 
the  H6tel  Dieu.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  think  the  permission  to 
parade  his  name  on  the  title-page  rather  unwarrantably  granted  by  M. 
Chomel.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  compilation  by  the  professed  editor, 
and  a  very  imperfect  one  it  is.  As  M.  Sestier  has  understood  the  office 
of  compilation,  this  consists  in  the  simple  arrangement  under  proper 
heads  of  all  the  facts  and  opinions  produced  by  everj  author  within  hii 
reach,  relieved  by  an  occasional  attempt  at  languid  criticism.  How 
the  compiler  may  achieve  higher  things  than  this  we  need  not  stay  to 
make  evident ;  but  even  for  the  humble  species  of  literary  drudgery  be 
has  chosen  to  figure  in,  M.  Sestier  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  necei- 
sary  requisites,  for,  like  the  immense  majority  of  his  countrymen,  his 
powers  as  a  linguist  appear  limited  to  speaking  and  writing  his  mother 
tongue.  Notwithstanaing  all  this,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood 
as  contesting  the  utility  of  this  production  altogether :  as  it  contains 
abstracts  of  the  works  of  the  writer's  countrymen  upon  the  special  chi- 
racteristics  of  pneumonia  at  every  period  of  existence — in  new-bom  in- 
fants, in  children,  in  adults,  and  in  subjects  of  advanced  age — it  maybe 
referred  to  with  considerable  satisfaction  by  persons  unwilling  to  encoun- 
ter the  labour  of  perusing  the  original  treatises  themselves.  With  the 
contents  of  these  treatises  we,  at  the  period  of  their  publication,  made 
the  readers  of  this  journal  very  fully  acquainted. 

Under  the  head  of  differential  diagnosis  we  observe  the  following  suffi- 
ciently curious  remark :  "  When  a  very  large  tumour  of  the  aorta  fills 
a  great  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  in  consequence  of  the  attenuations  of 
the  walls  of  the  sac,  a  small  quantity  of  its  contained  blood  oozet  into 
the  trachea,  the  dull  sound  and  sanguinolent  sputa  might  lead  the  ob- 
server to  admit  the  existence  of  pneumonia.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
observed  in  the  wards  of  M.  Louis,  and  another  related  in  one  of  M. 
Rostan's  works.  A  woman  aged  sixty  complained  of  pain  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest :  the  sound,  on  percussion,  was 
dull,  the  respiration  obstructed,  sanguinolent  sputa  followed  coughing, 
the  pulse  was  frequent  and  hard,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  patient  sufieied 
under  considerable  thirst.  On  opening  the  body  the  lung  was  foand  to 
be  healthy,  the  aorta  the  seat  of  an  enormous  aneurism."  The  writer 
adds,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  trust  to  an  d  priori  judgment,  we  coincide  in 
the  opinion,  "  Nevertheless,  ausculaUon  would  scarcely  allow  of  any 
doubt  being  entertained  in  a  case  of  this  kind ;  the  counie  and  duratioa 
of  the  malady,  as  well  as  the  antecedent  history,  would  alio  dear  up  the 
diagnosis." 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Functions  of  the  Pneumogastric  and  Spinal 
Accessory  Nerves,    By  Professor  Arnold,  of  Zurich. 

The  following  observations  are  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Archives  G^- 
o^rales  de  M^decine,  founded  on  a  work  entitled  "Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Bau 
des  Hims  und  Riickentnarkes/*  published  at  Zurich  in  1838,  which  we  have  not 
seen.  Our  space  allows  us  to  gi?e  little  more  than  the  general  conclusions. 
Arnold's  experiments  seem  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Reid's  and 
Valentin's,  and  fully  confirm  the  views  of  the  former  so  far  as  they  extend,  both 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  par  vagum  on  respiration  and  digestion ;  but 
Arnold's  analysis  of  the  nwde  of  influence  is  not  nearly  so  complete  as  Reid's. 
They  also  fully  coincide  with  Valentin's  statements,  as  to  the  solely  sensory 
character  of  the  par  vagum  at  the  roots,  and  the  acquisition  of  motor  power  by 
inosculation  with  the  spinal  accessory.  To  prevent  confusion  we  adopt  the 
language  of  the  author,  who  in  common  with  most  Germans  designates  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  as  the  tenth  pair,  and  the  spinal  accessory  of  Willis  as  the 
eleventh. 

The  experiments  of  Arnold  were  made  with  great  care  on  fowls  and  pigeons, 
by  simultaneously  dividing  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves.  We  cannot  detail 
these  experiments,  but  group  their  results  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

L  Is  the  pneumogastric  a  sensitive  or  a  motor  nerve?  Arnold  shotvs  that  pre- 
vious experiments  cannot  decide  this  question,  because  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
inmediately  after  it  passes  from  the  cranium  is  united  with  the  fibres  of  the  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  thirteenth  [eleventh  ?]  pair.  Therefore,  on  dividing  it  in 
the  neck,  a  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  a&o  cut,  and  the  consequent  pheno- 
mena result  from  the  deranged  functions  of  the  two  nerves.  A  division  of  the 
roots  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium  thus  appears  the  only  way  of  solving  the 
question  as  to  its  functions. 

The  section  of  this  nerve  in  the  neck  is  not  so  painful  as  many  physiologists 
have  remarked.  But  the  pain  is  very  acute  on  dividing  the  superior  laryngeal 
oervea.  This  explains  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which  the  pneumogastric  is 
distributed,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis  being  far  more  sensitive  than 
that  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  The  true  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found 
in  the  formation  of  the  pneumogastric  plexus,  to  which  all  the  branches  of  the 
tenth  part  do  not  equally  contribute.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  have  no 
extended  connexion  with  the  plexus  gangliiformis,  while  that  part  which  de- 
scends to  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  principally  contributes  to  form  this  plexus. 
Now  as  it  is  an  established  physiological  fact  [?]  that  the  nerves  which  pass 
through  plexuses  conduct  impressions  to  the  brain  much  more  slowly  and  less 
distinctly  than  other  nerves,  the  varying  sensibility  of  the  stomach  ana  glottis  is 
explained  in  the  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.    Arnold  goes  on  to 
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argue  that  this  nerve  is  not  a  mixed,  but  a  purely  sensitive  one.  and  on  the  fol- 
lowinff  grounds :  1.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  like  the  greater  portion  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  it  has  the  same  conneiion 
with  this  part  of  the  brain  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  with 
the  spinal  marrow.  2.  The  disposition  of  the  roots  of  the  pueumogastric  cor- 
responds exactly  to  that  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  remain  isolated  until  they  reach  the  ganglion 
which  results  from  their  union.  The  roots  of  the  motor  nerves,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  reunite  in  the  cranium  or  the  vertebral  canal  into  one  or  many 
trunks.  This  difference  is  very  distinctly  shown  by  comparing  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  fifth  pair  with  its  smaller  portion,  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
pairs,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  etc.,  etc.  3.  The  pneamogastric  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ganglion,  similar  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  sod 
part  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  and  this  gansrlion  greatly  resembles  in  its  internal 
and  external  structure  those  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These  combined  arguments 
convince  the  author  that  the  pueumogastric  is  a  purely  sensitive  nerve. 

II.  What  influence  has  a  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  over  the  general 
state  of  health  ?  General  depression  of  the  vital  powers  was  observed  in  all 
Arnold's  experiments,  which  he  explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  division 
induces  an  incomplete  transformation  of  venous  into  arterial  blood.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  operation  on  nutrition  could  not  be  determined  as  the  animals 
died  too  quickly  after  the  division.  One  dog  became  very  lean,  but  the  author 
ascribed  this  to  the  frequent  vomitings,  for  when  they  ceased  the  dog  recovered 
his  condition.  The  nerve  does  not  appear  to  exercise  further  influence  on 
isolated  organs,  for  the  eyes  of  the  fowls  and  pigeons  preserved  their  natural 
state  till  near  death. 

III.  Is  the  sensation  of  hunger  communicated  by  the  tenth  pair?  The  experi- 
ments of  M .  Arnold  convince  him  that  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  de- 
pend on  the  integrity  of  these  nerves.  The  voracity  observed  after  their  divisron 
18  not  opposed  to  this  opinion :  it  proves  on  the  contrary  that  the  animals  hare 
not  a  distinct  sensation  of  the  state  of  their  stomach.  They  devour  food  not  so 
much  to  satisfy  hunger  as  for  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  tasting  it. 

IV.  What  influence  does  the  pneumogaslric  nerve  exercise  over  secretion^  and  tht 
ouantitxf  and  quality  of  the  gastric  juice?  Many  physiologists,  as  Brodie,  WUfton 
Philip,  Tiedemann,  etc.,  believe  that  the  gastric  juice  ceases  to  be  secreted  after 
the  division  of  this  nerve.  Others,  as  Ware,  Finlay,  Mayer,  Brachct.  etc..  have 
seen  the  secretion  of  a  juice  less  acid  continued  during  some  time.  Arnold  has 
never  observed  an  absence  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  this 
nerve  exercises  a  direct  influence  over  either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  iL 

V.  Are  the  contractions  of  the  asophasus  and  stomach  under  the  inflttence  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve?  In  answer  to  iliis  question  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
fluence the  division  of  this  nerve  has  over  these  contractions  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  internal  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  being  also  cat  off. 

VI.  What  is  the  influence  if  the  tenth  pair  over  chymification  f  In  all  the  cases 
where  Arnold  divided  these  nerves,  he  found  that  the  grains  in  the  gizzard  were 
entirely  softened,  and  their  internal  parts  altogether  changed;  and  not  only 
those  grains  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  but  also  those  in  the 
midst.  The  grains  were  enveloped  in  a  species  of  chyme,  which  fluid  was  also 
rejected  by  many  fowls  through  the  beak  during  life.  The  function  of  chymi- 
fication then  is  not  really  changed,  though  it  is  deranged  because  the  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  gizzard  in  fowls,  are  diminished.  Thb  result 
Is  directly  opposed  to  the  observations  of  Brodie,  Wilson  Philip,  and  olhen, 
who  thought  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  ceased  after  the  section  of  the 
nerve,  although  the  movements  of  the  stomach  continued. 

VII.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  tenth  pair  on  respiration  and  the  reapiraUny 
movements?  Arnold  found  that  in  general  the  number  of  respiratory  move- 
ments diminished  after  the  section  of  these  nerves.  In  some  cases  the  dimiaa- 
tion  augmented  in  a  uniform  manner  as  death  approached :  in  others  the  re- 
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spirations  diminisbed  at  once»  but  afterwards  were  feebly  raised :  in  others 
^un  thi«  elevation  was  followed  by  a  new  diminution.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  respiratory  movements  are  determined  by  the  tenth  pair,  though  this  nerve 
exercises  an  indirect  influence  in  communicating  to  the  brain  the  sensations 
[impressions]  produced  in  the  lungs.  The  internal  branch  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve,  on  tlie  other  hand,  exercises  a  direct  influence  in  determining  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis. 

VIII.  Is  the  tenth  or  the  eUventh  nerve  the  nerve  of  voice!  Rufus  of  Ephesus 
and  Galen  observed  that  the  section  of  the  tenth  pair  produced  extinction  of 
the  voice,  and  Scemmering  called  it  the  nerve  of  the  voice.  But  Arnold  is  con- 
vinced that  the  vocal  nerve  is  the  eleventh,  and  not  the  tenth.  At  his  instiga- 
tion Bischoff  made  a  number  of  researches  in  comparative  anatomy  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  In  one  of  these  experiments  on  a  goat,  the  accessory  nerve  of 
Willis  was  cut  where  it  quits  the  vertebral  canal,  and  the  animal  lost  its  voice 
immediately  after  the  operation.  Velpeau  aud  8cbellhammer  are  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  Arnold,  who,  from  anatomical  researches,  experiments  on  animals,  and 
pathological  observations,  concludes  that  the  eleventh  is  the  vocal  nerve. 

IX.  0^hat  is  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  over  the  transformation  of 
black  into  red  blood?  The  comb  of  all  the  fowls  in  which  this  nerve  was  divided 
sensibly  lost  its  redness,  and  became  blue  and  blackish.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  lungs  were  observed  redder  than  natural ;  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
the  heart  were  filled  with  a  blackbh  blood,  generally  coagulated.  The  same  re- 
sults were  observed  in  the  rabbits.  Probably  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  respirations.  Legallois  explained  it  on  the 
supposition  of  occlusion  of  the  glottis,  but  in  some  of  the  fowls  and  in  young 
mammiferae  the  glottis  was  never  closed. 

X.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  over  the  movements  of  the 
heart?  The  ancient  physiologists  attributed  to  this  nerve  a  great  influence  over 
the  movements  of  the  heart.  Bichat,  Emmert,  Legallois,  and  others,  have  de- 
monstrated the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Arnold  observed  that  the  movements 
were  greatly  accelerated,  and  very  strong  after  the  operation,  aud  that  they  did 
not  cease  for  some  time  after  death,  probably  causing  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  organ.    Cooper  found  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  feeble,  but  accelerated. 

XI.  What  is  the  change  of  temperature  in  animals  after  section  qfthepneumo- 
gastric  nerve?  We  find  from  the  experiments  of  Arnold  that  the  temperature 
diminished  from  one  to  two  degrees  (Reaumur)  immediately,  or  at  the  latest  an 
hour,  after  the  section ;  that  this  diminution  in  the  proper  temperature  of  fowls 
and  pigeons  is  from  two  to  four  degrees  in  the  first  twenty -four  or  forty-eight 
hours :  the  temperature  then  became  so  elevated  as  to  reach,  or  sometimes  to 
surpass  the  normal  temperature  by  half  a  degree ;  in  some  cases  the  animal  be- 
came cool  shortly  before  death,  while  in  others  there  was  no  elevation,  the  de- 
crease continuing  regularly  from  the  moment  of  operation  to  death.  A  singular 
coincidence  is  thus  remarked  between  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  increase  and  diminution  iu  the  respirations.  Thus  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  does  not  exercise  a 
direct  influence  on  the  production  of  heat,  but  an  indirect  influence  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  affects  the  frequency  of  respiration. 

XII.  When  and  in  what  manner  does  death  occur  after  the  function  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  is  destroyed?  We  have  seen  that  the  transformation  of  black  into 
red  blood  is  very  imperfect :  that  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  great  vessels,  both 
veins  and  arteries,  are  filled  with  blood  often  coagulated,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  found  on  the  one  hand  in  the  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  lungs  and  heart  disturbing  their  functions,  and  on  the  other  to  the  arrested 
transformation  of  the  blood.  The  animals  then  die  by  suffocation,  and  this  suf- 
focation 18  slow,  if  no  obstacle  prevents  the  air  entering  the  lungs,  but  it  is  rapid 
if  the  glottis  is  closed,  or  if  liquids  or  blood  are  effused  into  the  trachea. 

Archives  Gin^raks  de  Midecint,    Aoitt,  1840. 
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On  the  Origin  and  Mode  of  Development  of  Zoospermata,    By  M.  Lallemaisd. 

The  zoos  perm  ata  secreted  by  the  testicles  are  susceptible,  as  all  the  prodacts 
of  secretion,  of  modification  by  all  severe  diseases,  and  by  any  cause  greatly  or 
protractedly  disturbing  the  economy.  Thus  they  diminish  in  number,  in  vo- 
lume, in  density,  in  vitality,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  affection,  and  resist 
more  or  less  putrid  decomposition.  They  may  become  very  scarce,  and  even  be 
replaced  by  pyriform,  ovoid,  or  spherical  bodies.  They  are  very  mobile  in  their 
living  state,  and  remarkable  after  death  by  their  brilliant  aspect,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  forms.  At  the  age  of  puberty  these  globules  precede  the  appear- 
ance of  the  complete  zoospermata,  and  replace  them  in  old  age  and  in  certain 
pathological  states,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  are  incomplete  unformed  se- 
cretions. The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  healthy  animals  at  each  pe- 
riodical return  of  heat.  The  zoospermata  are  most  numerous  in  the  secretory 
canals  of  the  testicles,  where  they  are  almost  dry,  and  heaped  one  upon  an- 
other, most  frequently  in  groups,  of  which  all  the  heads  are  directed  towards 
the  epididymis,  and  the  tails  towards  the  surface  of  the  testicle.  In  the  vasa 
deferentia  they  separate  and  become  more  mobile  and  perfect.  The  fluids  fur- 
nished by  this  canal,  by  the  vesiculae  seminales,  the  prostate,  and  Cowper^i 
glands  have  no  other  function  than  to  favour  their  dilution  and  movements.  The 
most  perfect  are  always  found  the  nearest  to  the  excretory  orifice.  The  most 
mobile,  those  which  live  the  longest,  are  those  which  are  voided  during  copula- 
tion. The  ovules,  secreted  by  tne  ovaries,  are  also  according  to  M.  Lallemaod, 
living  bodies  licfore  fecundation ;  they  attain  perfection  in  the  oviducts  after 
their  separation  from  the  ovary,  and  comport  themselves  exactly  as  the 
zooi^permata. 

[Irom  the  last  proposition  the  editor  of  TExp^rience  dissents,  stating  that 
the  zoospermata  are  complete  beings  endowed  with  a  peculiar  independent 
life :  but  the  ovules,  on  the  contrary,  are  fragments  of  the  ovary,  which  only 
participate  in  the  general  life  of  the  individual,  as  all  other  parts  of  the  orgs- 
uism,  and  do  not  acquire  the  independent  life  of  spermatic  animalcules  until 
after  fecundation.] 

L' Experience.      12  Novemhre,  1840. 


On  the  Use  of  Chromic  Acid  in  Microscopic  Invesiigaiians. 

By  Dr.  Adolph  Hannovbr. 

After  trying  a  variety  of  means  the  author  found  none  at  all  to  be  comptred 
with  chromic  acid  for  preserving  not  only  the  external  form,  but  also  tbie  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  organized  tissues,  and  for  giving  them  a  decree  of  hardness, 
such  that  the  finest  sections  could  be  cut  from  them  without  disarranging  tbdr 
elementary  parts.  Even  the  different  shades  of  colour  (of  the  brain  and  spioal 
cord  for  example)  were  retained  for  many  months;  and  the  yellow  cokmr 
which  was  imparted  to  transparent  and  very  delicate  objects  was  found  to  be 
even  advantageous. 

Dr.  Hannover  has  prepared  in  this  fluid  cellular  tissue  of  all  kinds,  elastic 
tissue,  nuclei,  the  different  kinds  of  epithelium,  blood-globoles,  muscular  fibres, 
cartilage  and  bone  with  their  primary  cells,  nervous  fibres  from  the  oerves 
themselves  as  well  as  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  gangHon-globales,  eyes, 
and  various  other  organs  and  tissues  ;  and  he  has  thus  preserved  them  to  all  ap- 
pearance unchanged,  (with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  colour  that  some  ac- 
quire,) and,  by  their  hardening,  admirably  adapted  for  microscopic  dIssectioB 
and  display. 

To  show  how  little  influence  the  chromic  acid  has  upon  socb  vital  acdoBS,  as 
may  be  observed  after  apparent  death,  he  mentions  that  he  has  sera  the  ct&OT 
movements  continue  for  hours  on  the  lining  of  the  cerebral  ventridei  imaieite) 
in  it,  and  has  watched  the  repeated  contractions  of  muscular  fibres.  As  a  proof 
also  of  the  accuracy  with  which  observations  may  be  made  on  objects  thus  prt- 
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pared,  he  describes  maoy  appearances  confirmatory  of  the  examinations  which 
uibers  have  made  of  the  Fresh  substances. 

The  mode  of  using  this  substance  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  mix  one  part  of 
acid  with  16  or  20  of  water;  but  either  stronger  or  weaker  solutions  may  be 
safely  used.  If  the  substance  is  to  be  hardened,  it  must  lie  either  for  a  short 
time  in  a  strong  solution,  or  for  a  longer  time  in  a  weak  one;  but  the  latter 
plan  is  preferable,  because  by  the  former  the  outer  layers  are  hardened  so  soon 
that  the  access  of  the  acid  to  the  interior  is  hindered.  For  the  same  reason,  to 
harden  brain,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  small  pieces.  Blood -globules  ge- 
nerally require  a  weak  solution;  muscle,  bone,  and  cartilage,  and  most  nerves 
will  do  in  almost  any. 

Afvller'8  Archiv,   1840,  p.  549. 

On  Ciliary  Motion,    By  S.  Pappbnhkim. 

Mater  of  Bonn  has,  as  is  well  known,  given  a  description  of  the  ciliary  mo- 
tion in  the  pericardium  of  the  frog,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  Valentin.  I 
have  completely  and  easilv  succeeded  in  observing  the  fact  in  tritons  recently 
killed,  and  in  seeing  both  the  cilis  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  fixed.  I 
have  also  found  them  on  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  of  frogs  that  had  been  dead  24  hours.  In  the  pericardium  of 
the  triton,  which  is  composed  of  parallel  tendinous  fibres,  the  ciliae  are  placed 
upon  the  epithelium,  which  is  transparent,  apparently  structureless,  and  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  very  delicately-walled  spherical  cells.  Each  of  these 
is  surmounted  by  a  diadem  of  ciliae.  Similar  cells  are  found  in  the  ciliary 
epithelium  uf  the  frog's  tympanum,  and  in  that  of  the  pericardium  also. 

Mailer's  Archiv,     1840,  p,  533. 

On  the  Action  of  the  Oblique  Muscles  of  the  Eye,    By  A.  W.  Volkmann. 

[We  have  separated  this  portion  from  the  paper  on  the  motor  influences  of 
the  cerebral  and  cervical  nerves,  because  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  there  specially  treated  of,  and  that  it  may  the  more  certainlv  attract 
the  attention  of  the  many  who,  since  the  operation  for  strabismus  has  been 
practised,  have  been  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  these  observers  have  detected  the  mode  of  action 
ascribed  to  the  oblique  muscles  by  Professor  Hueck  and  the  author  of  this 
paper,  and  now,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time 
none  of  the  experiments  lately  performed  are  in  any  important  degree  opposed 
to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  authors,  and  marked  to  all  appearance 
with  every  necessary  evidence  of  truth.] 

In  an  admirable  but  little  known  treatise  by  Hueck  of  Dorpat,  (on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  eye  on  its  axis,  Dorpat  1838,)  it  is  shown  that  the  office  of  the 
oblique  muscles  is  to  turn  the  eye  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  to  fall  on  identical  spots  on  the  retina,  even 
when  the  head  is  inclined  downwards;  a  condition  on  which,  as  is  well  known, 
singleness  of  vision  depends.  The  observations  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,)  related  in  the 
preceding  paper  fully  confirm  this  view.  In  the  dog,  calf,  and  other  animals 
experimented  on,  the  axis  round  which  the  eye  rotates  is  the  visual  axis  itself, 
or  at  least  its  position  is  so  little  different  from  that  of  the  latter,  that  when  the 
oblique  muscles  act  alone  no  motion  of  the  pupil  is  discernible.  In  man  a  ro- 
tatory motion  must  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  oblique ;  for  since  the 
mnscles  wind  on  the  eyeball  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  rotation  is  unavoid- 
able. But  in  man  the  axis  of  this  rotation  is  not  coincident  with  the  axis  of 
▼ision.  While  in  the  calf  the  direction  in  which  the  oblique  muscles  act  inter- 
sects the  visual  axis  at  a  right  angle, — in  man  the  intersection  is  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  inferior  oblique  arising  from  the  lacrymal  bone  ^oes  outwards  and 
bftckwards,  comes  in  contact  with  the  eyeball  at  a  point  directly  beneath  the 
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axis  of  rotatioD,  and  is  then  prolonged  backwards  and  outwards,  and  after  de- 
scribini^  a  semi-circle,  is  attached  to  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball. 
The  rotation  which  it  produces  will  therefore  have  an  axis,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  passing  from  the  outermost  part  of  the  iris  to  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  in  short,  an  axis  which,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  visual 
axis,  cuts  it,  and  passes  across  it  from  the  front  and  externally  backwards  and 
inwards.  The  necessary  consequence  is  that  when  the  inferior  oblique  acts 
alone,  the  pupil  describes  a  portion  of  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  and,  sappoging  that 
the  view  just  advanced  is  correct,  it  must  turn  round  the  outermost  point  of  the 
iris  (which  remains  unmoved,)  and  be  thus  carried  in  a  curved  line  upwards 
and  outwards. 

Albinus  held  this  opinion  respecting  the  action  of  the  inferior  oblique,  but 
Bell  and,  with  him,  many  modern  authors  have  thought  differently.  The  inferior 
oblique  they  think  must  move  the  eyeball  so  as  to  carry  the  pupil  upwards  and 
inwards,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  carried  in  wincing,  and  in  which  it  is 
fixed  during  sleep.  These  motions,  when  automatic,  are  ascribed  by  Bell  to 
the  inferior  oblique,  and  not  to  the  combined  actions  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ternal recti,  which  preside  over  voluntary  motions  exclusively.  But  the  proofs 
for  this  opinion  are  insufficient.  Bell  divided  the  superior  rectus  in  a  rabbit, 
and  found  that  the  pupil  was  still  moved  upwards  when  the  eye  was  irritated ; 
but  this  might  have  been  effected  by  the  upper  fibres  of  the  retractor  bulbi,  (as 
in  cap.  6.)  He  divided  also  the  oblique  muscles  in  a  monkey,  and  it  remained 
capable  of  all  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  eye«  but  the  pupil  on  that  side  on 
which  the  inferior  oblique  was  divided  was  scarcely  distinctfy  moved  upwards 
in  wincing.  But  a  slight  motion  must  require  an  organ  for  its  performance 
not  less  than  a  great  one  does ;  and  Bell  has  therefore  unintentionally  proved 
that  the  motion  of  the  pupil  in  wincing  may  depend  on  the  recti.  But,  in  fact, 
this  motion  is  never  produced  by  the  inferior  oblique;  for,  Ist,  that  mosde 
could  only  move  the  pupil  upwards  and  outteards;  2d,  its  action  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  axis-rotation  of  the  eye  of  which  no  trace  can  be  discerned  in 
the  act  of  wincing ;  dd,  the  experiments  already  detailed  prove  that  contrac- 
tions of  the  inferior  oblique  are  not  connected  with  the  twitching  upwards  of 
the  pupil ;  4th,  that  same  twitching  upwards  continues  after  division  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique.  In  short  the  position  of  the  inferior  oblique  sufficiently  indi- 
cates its  action;  it  carries  the  pupil  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  outwaros  and 
upwards. 

In  cases  in  which  this  rotation  of  the  eye  on  its  axis  really  takes  place,  it 
may  be  discerned  in  men  as  well  as  in  animals,  by  a  mode  that  Uuedc  pointed 
out.  By  fixing  on  a  small  vessel  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  which  (if  possible)  is 
directed  transversely  and  horizontally  across  it,  and  then  moving  the  head  to- 
wards the  shoulder,  the  vessel  will  be  found  not  to  alter  its  position ;  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  eye  turns  round  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  head  is  inclined  downwards. 

The  oblique  muscles  of  the  human  eye,  if  they  acted  alone,  would  alter  the 
ponition  of  the  pupil  and  consequently  the  visual  axis ;  but  they  do  not  act 
alone.  The  straight  muscles  determine  the  direction  of  the  visual  axis,  and 
this  being  once  fixed,  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  turning  the  eyeball  round  its  unchanging  axis. 

Muller's  Archiv,  1840.    2fc/J  iv.  j».  480. 

On  the  Vis  Nervosa  of  Haller.    By  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

The  object  of  the  present  letter  (the  first  of  a  series  which,  we  presume,  the 
author  intends  to  publish  in  Miiller's  Archiv,)  is  to  prove  that  wnat  HaUer 
called  vis  nervosa,  Miiller  vis  motoria,  and  Flourens  excitability^  is  a  power  re- 
sident, not  only  in  the  nerves  called  motor,  but  in  a  whole  system  including 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  and  the  true  spinal  marrow ;  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  acting  along  the  spinal  cord  not  only  downwards  but  upwards.  This 
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doctrine  is  supported  by  precisely  the  same  arguments  as  those  which  Dr. 
M.  H.  has  elsewhere  adduced  in  its  behalf;  and  none  of  these  meet  the  objec- 
tion we  have  more  than  once  brought  against  it,  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  a  motor  influence  ever  travels  along  the  incident  nerves.  All  we  know  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  incident  or  afferent  nerves,  when  excited  at  their  peri- 
pheral extremity,  produce  a  change  in  the  central  gancflion  (the  true  spinal 
cord  of  vertebrata),  by  which  a  motor  impulse  is  propagated  along  the  efferent 
nerves ;  and,  for  anything  that  we  know,  or  that  can  be  proved  (in  our  present 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  real  mode  by  which  these  impressions  are  trans* 
mitted)  to  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  the  changes  takinir  place  in  the  incident 
and  motor  nerves  may  be  as  different  as  the  direction  of  their  propagation. 

MuUer's  Archiv.     1840,  p.  45. 


PATHOLOGY,  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Employment  of  Platina  in  Medicine. 

By  M.  Ferd.  Hoefer,  m.d. 

This  is  a  lengthy  but  valuable  contribution  to  medical  therapeutics.  The 
author  first  treats  of  platina  in  the  metallic  state,  and  of  its  principal  compounds, 
and  then  examines  its  physiological  action  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  on 
man  in  a  state  of  health,  and  when  suffering  from  disease.  Several  cases  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  statements  of  the  author ;  but  our  space  prevents  us  giving  more 
than  his  general  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  preparations  of  platina  (chlorides)  are  poisons ;  the  perchlorides  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  ;  the  double  chloride  of  platina  and  sodium  in  the  dose  of  two 
scruples. 

2.  The  chlorides  of  platina,  (perchloride  and  double  chloride  of  platina  and 
sodium,)  are  less  dangerous  than  the  salts  of  gold,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

3.  The  perchloride  of  platinum  in  concentrated  solution,  produces  acute 
itching  on  the  skin,  followed  by  a  cutaneous  eruption  in  the  situation  where  the 
solution  has  been  applied.  Taken  internally,  it  at  first  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  occasions  cephalalgia,  reacts  on  the  nervous  centres, 
and  thus  exercises  a  particular  alterative  action  on  the  fluids  of  the  economy. 

4.  The  double  chloride  of  platina  and  sodium  does  not  produce  local  irri- 
tation on  the  skin.  Taken  internally,  it  does  not  react  on  the  nervous  centres  in 
a  manner  so  sensible  as  the  simple  perchloride.  It  more  particularly  augments 
the  urinary  secretion. 

5.  The  perchloride  of  platinum  is  a  remedy  very  efficacious  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilitic  diseases ;  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  old,  inveterate  (con- 
stitutional). 

6.  The  double  chloride  of  platina  and  sodium  is  well  suited  to  the  treatment 
of  recent  or  primary  syphilitic  diseases.  It  is  also  very  efficacious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  affections. 

7.  Platina  appears  to  rank  in  the  class  of  medicines  called  alteratives,  with  gold, 
iodine,  and  arsenic.  It  differs  from  mercury  in  acting  after  a  previous  exci- 
tation, and  as  its  administration  does  not  entail  any  of  the  evils  with  which  mer- 
cury is  charged.  The  salts  of  gold,  which  appear  to  be  poisonous  in  much 
smaller  doses  than  the  salts  of  platina,  are,  according  to  writers,  only  efficacious 
in  certain  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

8.  Platina^  as  an  alterative  roediciite,  is  preferable  to  mercurv  and  to  gold. 

Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris.  28  Nov.  1840. 
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CcmvUu  ParaUfMu  of  the  fifth  pair  am  erne  tidej  with  emmpUie  Abolition  of  Sight, 
Hearings  Smelling^  and  Fatte  on  the  eame  side,  cured  by  Gahcniim,  By 
M.  James,  Interne  at  La  Cbaiit^. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mediciiie  on  the  21st  of  October,  i&40, 
M.  James  presented  a  jonng  man  who  had  been  affected  for  two  yeairs  with 
paralysis  of  the  6fih  pair  on  one  side,  which  had  been  cored  by  the  ud  of  gal- 
fanism. 

The  patient  was  in  the  wards  of  M.  Aadral,  and  stated  that  alter  nearalgia  of 
the  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the  paralysis,  which  lasted  eight  days,  the 
paralysis  soperrened.  On  his  amission  there  was  absolote  loss  of  sensibility 
of  the  whole  of  the  skin  receinng  the  three  sensitive  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 
It  was  prored  that  the  conjooctifa,  the  nasal  and  lingual  macoas  membrane,  sod 
that  ot  the  cavity  of  the  tjmpanom  on  the  affected  side,  had  no  tactile  sensi- 
bilitv.  The  special  sensibilities  of  these  four  organs  were  also  completely 
abolished  on  the  affected  side.  M.  James  was  convinced  that  the  base  of  the 
tongue  did  not  perceive  tastes  on  the  affected  side,  and  was  not  sensible  of  the 
contact  of  a  body.  The  muscles  receiving  the  nerves  of  the  motor  branch  were 
also  paralysed,  as  proved  by  the  unequal  depression  of  the  jaw,  with  an  evident 
displacement  outwards  on  the  paralysed  side,  and  impossibility  of  closing  the 
jaws  on  that  side.  All  these  functional  disorders  yielded  to  galvanism  applied, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  sittings,  to  the  different  points  affected.  The  oi- 
gans  of  sense  first  recovered  their  sensibility ;  the  tactile  sensibility  returned 
afterwards. 

Gazette  Mfdicale  de  Paris.    Ocfo6re  24, 1840. 

On  the  Employment  of  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina  in  the  Ulceratione  and  Inflam- 
mations of  Mucous  Membranes,    By  M.  Dblm as. 

The  author  of  this  paper  concludes,  from  numerous  observations,  thatalam 
dissipates  the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  ;and  that,  applied  to  solutions 
of  continuity  of  these  membranes,  it  accelerates  their  cicatrizatiooy  while  its 
action  is  never  injurious  when  carefully  applied.  It  also  rapidly  accelerates  the 
cicatrization  of  cutaneous  ulcerations,  though  in  this  case  it  is  apt  to  induce  pdn 
and  reaction.     In  syphilitic  ulcers  it  is  a  most  valuable  topical  application. 

Bulletin  Central  de  Thtrapeutique,    1 5  e/  30  Novembrsy  ISiO. 


Fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  GaU-Bladder.    By  M.  Barth. 

M.  Barth  has  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  a  dilated  frtW- 
bladder,  the  walls  of  which  offered  very  apparent  fibres,  interlaced,  and  having  s 
great  resemblance  to  muscular  fibres. 

U Experience.  19  iVbcewir«,  1840. 

On  Acephalocy$t$  in  the  Brain,    By  Dr.  Michea. 

AcEPHALocYSTs  are  so  rarely  found  in  the  brain,  that  we  record  a  notice  of 
two  cases  which  we  observed  in  the  practice  of  M.  Martin  Solon.  The  symp- 
toms in  this  first  case,  in  a  man  53  years  of  age,  resembled  thoae  of  sangniaeois 
effusion  into  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  followed  bjr  hemiplegia.  The  dart 
mater  was  found  very  vascular,  with  slight  serous  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  and  injection  of  the  pia  mater.  Opaline  vesicles  were  found  ia  both 
hemispheres,  but  mostly  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left,  of  the  sise  of  large 
peas,  containing  a  diaphanous  liquid,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a 
small,  globular,  opaque  milky-white  body,  without  head  or  tail  visible  by  the 
microscope.  The  second  case  was  an  epileptic  patient,  ag^  twenty-three,  in 
whom  the  acephalocysts  were  found  in  smaller  numbers. 

Gaulle  Medicale  de  Paris.  21  Ntnxmbrt^  1840. 
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SURGERY. 

Partial  Injury  of  one  of  the  Halves  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,    By  M.  Begin. 

L.>  a  robust  old  soldier,  aged  fifty-nine,  received  a  wound  from  a  sharp-pointed 
cutting  instrument  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  fell  immediately,  ana  being 
unable  to  raise  himself,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  an  adjacent  house.  He  said 
he  had  been  knocked  down  by  some  heavy  weapon,  and  that  he  had  fallen  not 
in  consequence  of  the  woond  in  the  neck,  which  he  thought  insignificant,  but 
from  the  violent  stunning  which  he  felt  at  the  instant  he  was  struck.  He  fell 
backwards  and  on  his  right  side,  and  there  was  a  slight  bruise  on  the  right  elbow, 
but  no  other  si^n  of  external  violence,  although  he  attributed  the  impossibility 
of  moving  his  right  limbs  to  the  shock  and  the  bruises  which  he  had  received  in 
his  fall,  or  more  still  to  the  blows  which  he  affirmed  had  been  given  him  whQe 
on  the  ground. 

The  ^ound  was  united  by  plaster,  and  the  patient,  regarding  his  injury  as  a 
slight  matter,  refused  to  be  bled.  On  the  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  Val-de- 
Grace,  where  M.  Begin  first  saw  him,  in  the  evening.  He  then  said  that  he  felt 
nothing  but  a  little  numbness  of  the  right  side.  His  pulse  was  slightly  excited; 
the  wound  had  healed,  and  he  would  not  be  bled.  Cold  was  applied  to  the  head 
and  neck,  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  and  antiphlogistic  diet  was  ordered.  He 
passed  the  night  quietly.  Next  day,  on  examining  the  united  wound  more 
closely,  it  was  found  to  he  in  a  transverse  direction,  half  an  inch  long,  at  the 
level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  nearly  an  inch  from  its  spinous  process. 
Its  angles  were  nearly  equally  acute,  rendering  it  probable  that  it  had  been 
made  with  a  double-edged  instrument ;  there  was  neither  ecchymosis,  nor  swel- 
ling, nor  heat,  nor  pain,  nor  hardness  about  it;  the  movements  of  the  head  and 
neck  were  perfectly  free,  and  unaccompanied  by  pain,  even  when  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  patient  felt  a  kind  of  weight  in  his  right  arm,  and  had 
creeping  sensations  in  the  hand ;  with  a  little  difficulty,  however,  he  could  raise 
the  arm,  and  move  the  fore-arm ;  but  the  fingers  half-flexed  could  neither  be 
opened  nor  closed  completely.  The  right  leg  was  absolutely  motionless.  A 
vague  pain  was  felt  along  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  there  was  perfect  sen- 
siMlity  in  every  part  of  the  bodv.  The  mind  was  clear :  there  was  slight  fever. 
The  patient  was  bled  freely  both  from  the  arm  and  locally ;  stimulants  were 
applied  to  the  feet,  and  cold  to  the  head,  and  strict  abstinence  was  observed. 

On  the  third  d^  after  the  accident  there  was  a  slight  power  of  moving  the 
right  great  toe.  But  there  was  much  more  fever,  and  the  patient  was  again 
freely  bled.  On  the  fourth  day,  after  a  very  quiet  night,  he  was  a  good  deal 
better,  but  at  night  he  became  feverish,  excited,  and  delirious.  This  condi- 
tion was  somewhat  relieved  by  leeches ;  but  next  day  he  had  a  violent  shivering- 
fit,  followed  by  incomplete  reaction ;  at  night  he  had  low  delirium,  with  an  un- 
equal pulse,  difficult,  hurried  respiration,  and  hiccup,  and  with  these  increasing 
he  died  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  receiving  the  wound. 

At  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  wound  externally  was  scarcely  discerni- 
ble, but  more  deeply  its  course  became  more  and  more  evident  by  the  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  adjacent  tissues.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  lamina  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  there  was  a  fragment  of  a  knife,  which  projected  backwards  for 
about  a  line,  and  had  its  back  directed  towards  the  median  line.  Having  re- 
moved all  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  cleaned  its  fore-part, 
the  point  of  the  same  portion  of  knife  was  found  projecting  about  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae.  It  had  broken  the  upper  edge 
of  the  body  of  the  latter,  and  had  stuck  into,  but  not  passed  through,  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  left  side  of  the  column  was  cut  away,  and  the 
vertebral  canal  being  thus  opened,  the  medulla  spinalis  was  found  surrounded 
by  pus  mixed  with  the  spinal  fluid,  and  its  surface  was  softened  above  and  below 
the  wound.  It  bad  been  struck  by  the  back  or  rather  by  the  blunt  edge  of  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  and  the  cut  extended  obliquely  on  the  right  side,  from  the 
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level  of  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  to  the  anterior  median 
furrow.  The  posterior  column  was  uninjured  from  the  line  of  origin  of  the 
posterior  roots  to  the  posterior  median  furrow,  while  the  anterior  column  was 
divided  from  the  same  point  to  the  groove  occupied  by  the  anterior  spinal  arterj. 

The  portion  of  the  weapon  that  remained  in  the  wound  was  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  three  fifths  of  an  inch  broad  at  its  base ;  it  was  part  of  a 
short  and  very  sharp  dagger-knife. 

The  shock  that  must  have  accompanied  the  violent  penetration  of  the  arch  of 
the  sixth  vertebra,  and  the  intervertebral  cartilage,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  body 
of  the  seventh  vertebra,  perfectly  explains  the  sensation  of  bruising  and  the 
stunning  which  the  patient  felt  at  the  instant  of  receiving  the  wound.  Neither 
during  life  nor  after  death  was  there  any  erection  of  the  penis. 

[This  case  is  interesting  in  every  way,  but  especially  in  its  obvious  bearing  on 
the  functions  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  respectively 
connected  with  them.] 

Bulletin  dc  VAcad^mie  de  M^decine,    Dec.  15, 1840. 


On  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Joints  by  means  of  Subcutaneous  Incisions. 

By  Dr.  Goyrand,  of  Aix. 

This  new  method  of  operating  was  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  incisions  made 
into  joints  through  such  small  external  openings  that  the  air  cannot  obtain  ad- 
mittance to  the  cavity,  are  never  productive  of  that  severity  of  inflammation 
which  follows  wounds  with  wide  external  apertures,  and  which,  in  the  operations 
hitherto  performed  for  this  disease,  has  so  often  terminated  fatally.  The  pro- 
ceeding recommended  by  the  author  consists  in  pushing  the  loose  body  (if  in 
the  knee-joint,)  into  the  synovial  pouch  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pa- 
tella, beneath  the  vastus  externus  muscle,  and  while  an  assistant  holds  it  fixed 
there,  passing  a  narrow  knife  through  the  skin  at  some  distance  above  the  joint, 
and  through  all  the  intermediate  tissues  down  to  the  foreign  body.  Without 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  skin,  the  synovial  membrane  and  adjacent  tissues 
over  the  loose  substance  are  now  to  be  freely  divided,  till,  by  the  pressure  on 
the  latter,  it  slips  out  of  the  joint  through  the  wound,  and  lodges  itself  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tbsue,  or  in  some  of  the  other  tissues  between  the  skin 
and  the  joint.  After  this  the  patient  must  remain  at  rest  for  several  days,  (the 
small  external  aperture  being  merely  covered  by  sticking-plaster,)  till  all  chance 
of  inflammation  occurring  has  passed  away.  The  foreign  body  dislodged  from 
the  interior  of  the  joint,  will  form  a  cyst  for  itself,  and  remain  in  its  new  posi- 
tion without  producing  any  annoyance ;  but,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
it  may  easily  be  removed  by  a  single  incision  through  the  skin  over  it,  which 
will  no  longer  be  likely  to  excite  any  inflammation  of  the  joint  itself. 

The  author  details  a  case  in  which  this  method  of  operating  was  adopted  with 
perfect  success.  Two  loose  cartilages  were  dislodged,  and  pushed  into  the 
tissues  adjacent  to  the  joint.  One  was  subsequently  removen  by  an  incision 
through  the  skin ;  the  other  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  it  produced  no  incon- 
venience whatever.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment  the  patient  had 
not  a  bad  symptom,  although  less  precautions  were  adopted  than  are  usual  in 
in  this  description  of  cases. 

SWe  understand  that  Mr.  Syuie,  of  £dinburgh,  performed  this  operation, 
with  complete  success,  without  previous  knowledge  of  M.  Goyrand^s  pro- 
ceeding.] 

Antwles  de  la  Chirurgie  Franqaise  et  Etrangire,    Janvier ^  1841. 

Successful  performance  of  Tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  Croup.   By  M.  Sadssibe. 

The  case  occurred  in  the  hospital  of  la  Piti6,  in  a  boy  two  years  old,  who  bad 
been  operated  on  for  hare-lip,  by  M.  Sanson.  The  first  croupy  symptoms 
appeared  ten  days  after  the  operation,  and  after  the  unsoccesafol  employment  of 
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leeches  and  emetics  the  child  seeming  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  snffucatioa 
the  operation  was  performed.  White  patches  had  formed  upon  the  tonsils  and 
arches  of  tlie  palate,  afterwards  on  the  tongue  and  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks, 
and  deglutition  had  become  impossible. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  instant  relief.  M.  Saussier  cleaned  out  the 
trachea  with  a  sponge,  which  he  introduced  several  times,  and  upon  which  he 
withdrew  a  transparent  pellicle,  about  two  centimetres  broad.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards,  the  canula  was  introduced,  and  the  child  almost  immediately  fell 
asleep. 

During  the  three  following  days,  eleven  distinct,  thick,  yellow,  false  mem- 
branes were  either  expelled  naturally  by  the  patient,  or  withdrawn  from  the 
trachea  by  means  of  the  sponge.  The  trachea  was  cauterized  four  times  with  a 
solution  of  sixty  centigrammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  grammes  of  water* 
The  canula  was  changed  thrice. 

The  canula  was  finally  removed  on  the  thirteenth  day,  and  the  teasing  cough  and 
frequent  expectoration  of  thick  mucosities  which  had  continued  till  then,  im- 
mediately ceased.  On  the  sixteenth  day  the  wound  was  healed,  and'at  the  end 
of  August  the  child  was  discharged,  having  been  operated  on  on  the  3d  of  June. 

V Experience.    Dec.  3,  1840. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  in  the  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic 

Gonorrhoea.     By  M.  Gaddriot. 

After  a  large  number  of  observations  the  author  of  this  memoir  concludes 
that  the  chloride  of  zinc,  properly  diluted,  has  a  remarkable  power  in  curing 
simple  gonorrhcea  of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  also  in  dilating  the  urethra,  ana 
thereby  ameliorating  strictures.  He  believes  that  it  is  always  by  an  inflamma- 
tion stti  generis  that  the  discharge  is  cured,  and  that  injections  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc  determine  a  series  of  phenomena  not  produced  by  other  caustics.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  use  a  few  drops  of  injection,  as  the  extremity  of  the  urethra 
is  the  only  part  to  which  it  should  be  applied.  To  combat  vaginal  gonorrhu;a 
in  women  M.  Gaudriot  proposes  a  new  proceeding,  which  consists  in  the  use 
of  solid  vaginal  suppositories,  composed  of  a  paste  made  to  melt  easily, 
and  containmg  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  chloride  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of 
morphine. 

In  men  the  author  employs  the  following  formula: 

Liquid  chloride  of  zinc,  24  to  36  drops. 
Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 
Agitate  and  filter  through  paper. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  solution  should  be  mjected  about  an  inch  along  the 
urethra,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  vaginal  suppository  which  he  employs  is  formed  of 

Liouid  chloride  of  zinc,  5  drops. 
Sulphate  of  morphine,  half  a  grain. 
Mix  with  three  drachms  of  the  following  paste  ! 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  6  parts. 
Powdered  sugar     ....    3      „ 
Starch  powder       ....    9      „ 
To  cure  radically  a  gonorrhoea  in  man,  it  will  ordinary  suffice  to  apply  two 
injections  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.    The  first  injections  are  almost  always 
followed  by  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  glans  penis,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
their  continuance. 

In  women  four  or  six  suppositories,  one  being  introduced  every  day,  or 
every  second  day,  suffice  to  obtain  a  cure.  The  first  introductions  frequently 
occasion  a  swelling  with  more  or  less  heat  of  the  vulva,  but  these  phenomena 
are  soon  completely  dissipated.  Emollient  baths  have  in  most  of  the  cases  been 
employed  for  this  purpose. 
Journal  det  Connaissances  M^dicales  Pratiques  et  de  Pharmacologie,  Sept.  1840. 
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On  Ligature  of  the  common  Carotid  Artery^  and  Experiments  on  the  jLigature  of 
both  Carotids  in  Animals.    By  M.  Jobert,  of  Lamballe. 

The  author  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  contaiD- 
inf(  a  case  where  he  tied  the  common  carotid  to  cure  an  Erectile  tumour  of  the 
orbit,  and  also  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  living  animals,  to  determine  the 
influence  that  ligature  of  both  carotids  would  have  upon  them. 

Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  on  either  side  does  not  stop  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  the  ramifications  of  the  tied  artery ;  how  then  can  it  effect  the 
cure  of  erectile  tumours  of  the  face  and  head  ?  M.  Jobert  replies,  1st,  bv  the 
sudden  subtraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  tumour;  2,  by  giving 
an  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  in  its  full  energy 
towards  the  tumour.  He  has  convinced  himself  by  his  experiments,  that  beyond 
the  ligature,  the  blood  runs  in  a  continual  jet,  waving,  and  without  jerk  (saccade). 
His  conclusions  are,  1st,  that  erectile  tumours  of  the  orbit,  destroy  the  bones 
after  the  manner  of  aneurisms ;  2d,  they  have  the  characters  of  anenrismal 
tumours,  and  are  cured  by  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  of  the  same  side; 
3d,  the  cure  is  not  owing  to  obliteration  of  the  artery  beyond  the  ligatnre,  hot 
to  diminished  impulse  of  the  column  of  blood  arriving  in  the  tumour;  4th,  the 
vertebral  arteries  suffice  for  the  cerebral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tids ;  5th,  dogs,  sheep,  and  rabits  do  not  experience  ill  effects  after  this  opera- 
tion ;  6th,  horses  on  the  contrary  do  not  survive  it,  dying  with  pulmonary  apo- 
plexies ;  7th,  bloodlettings  before  or  after  the  ligature,  diminish  the  intensity 
of  the  pulmonary  lesions ;  8th,  perhaps,  in  man,  the  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  after  the  operation,  woula  have  good  eflfect. 

Revue  Midicale.  Septembre,  1840. 

MM.  B^rard,  Gimelle,  and  Larrey,  who  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  memoir  of  M.  Jobert,  consider  it  of  importance;  1st,  as  adding  two 
cases  of  cure  of  erectile  tumours,  one  in  the  orbit  by  ligature  of  this  carotid,  to 
four  other  cases  previously  recorded;  2d,  as  the  experiments 'prove  the  barm- 
lessness  of  ligature  of  botti  carotids,  in  those  animals  whose  vertebral  artenes 
enter  the  cranium  of  a  caliber  sufficiently  large  to  keep  up  the  f*erebral  circu- 
lation and  avoid  pulmonary  congestion ;  3d,  as  it  proves  that  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  the  senses  preserve  their  functions  entire  after  this  ligature ;  4tb,  as 
it  places  beyond  doubt,  that  animals  who  from  their  anatomical  construction 
survive  the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  arteries,  are  not  affected  with  lesions 
of  the  organs  of  the  senses  as  described  by  authors  ;  5th,  as  these  experiments 
and  their  results  will  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  surgical  therapeutics  of 
diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  ligature  of  the  common  carotids  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

Bulletin  de  V Academic  Royale  de  MSdecine,    15  e/  30  Octobre,  1840. 


Stone  in  the  Tonsils.    By  Dr.  Wibsner,  of  Heydeknig. 

A  MAN  seventy-six  years  old  had  for  seven  years  often  suffered  from  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  of  the  right  tonsil.  The  anection  was  palliated  by  the  means 
that  were  employed,  but  it  often  appeared  a^ain  at  different  times  after  being 
heated  and  chilled,  and  at  last  a  hardness  of  tbe  tonsil  remained,  which  gradu- 
ally increased,  becoming  uneven  and  knotty  to  the  touch,  and,  on  the  slightest 
contact  causing  severe  pain,  and  rendering  it  difficult  to  swallow. 

One  morning,  full  seven  years  after  the  first  occurrence  of  the  angina  tonsil- 
laris, the  patient  on  waking  had,  on  attempting  to  eject  some  mucus  that  was  col- 
lected in  his  mouth,  felt  a  loose  body  in  it,  and  drew  out  with  his  fingers  a 
porous  stone,  like  a  urinary  calculus  and  as  big  as  two  hazel-nuts.  No  bleeding 
occurred,  and  the  opening  in  the  tonsil  soon  closed  after  usinf  an  astringent 
gargle;  at  a  later  period,  however,  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  left  tonsil 
took  place,  and  presented  every  appearance  of  a  stone  bdng  in  process  of  forma- 
tion there. 

Casper^ s  Wochenschrift,    August  15,  1840. 
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Radical  Cure  of  Varicocele  by  means  of  Invagination  and  Shorteniwg  of  the  Scrotum, 

By  i>r,  Lbhmann. 

The  mode  of  operating  here  recommended  »  very  similar  to  that  which  the 
author  has  in  several  cases  adopted  successfully  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia. 
A  portion  of  the  relaxed  and  elongated  scrotum  is  to  be  pushed  up  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  invaginated  into  the  part  above  it»  till  the  finger 
reaches  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Holding  the  parts  in  this  position,  a  broad 
curved  needle,  with  a  double  thread  passed  through  an  eve  near  its  point,  is  to 
be  carried  along  the  left  finger,  through  the  bottom  of  tne  inverted  portion  of 
the  scrotum,  and  to  he  made  to  penetrate  it  and  the  integuments  immediately 
over  the  external  ring.  The  thread  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  the 
needle  drawn  back  and  again  carried  through  the  inverted  portion  of  the  scro- 
tum and  the  integuments  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  parts 
previously  penetrated.  The  threads  passed  through  the  two  apertures  being 
now  drawn,  the  invaginated  portion  of  scrotum  may  be  pulled  up  to  any  de- 
sired height ;  in  general  it  must  be  drawn  very  nearly  to  the  external  ring ;  for 
in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  cure  the  relaxation  of  the  parts  is  so  great 
that  the  folds  and  wrinkles  thus  produced  are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The 
threads  then  having  been  drawn  must  be  knotted,  and  the  parts  thus  tied  up  must 
be  left  for  eight  or  nine  days,  under  a  soothing  and  coohng  regimen,  by  which 
time  adhesion  will  have  taken  place  between  them  at  the  cut  edges,  and,  by  the 
excoriation  which  the  discharge  produces  between  the  opposed  surfaces  or  the 
inverted  portion  of  the  scrotum  and  that  into  which  it  is  pushed. 

The  author  relates  six  cases  in  which  his  mode  of  operating  was  adopted  with 
success  ;  but  in  none  of  them  had  sufficient  time  elapsed  before  the  publication 
of  the  paper  to  enable  one  to  say  whether  this  measure  was  likely  to  be  more 
permanently  beneficial  than  the  others  which  have  been  proposed  for  curing 
varicocele  by  bringing  on  the  same  change  in  the  scrotum.  Of  all  these  the  sim- 
plest and,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  successful,  is  that  recommended  by 
Wr.  Wormald.    (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  VI.,  p.  274.) 

Med.  Zeitung,  Dec.  2, 1840. 


Mode  of  Action  ofCubebs  and  Copaiba.    By  M.  Ricord. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  8th  of  September 
last,  M.  Ricord  showed  a  design  of  a  case  of  accidental  hypospadias,  resulting 
from  a  urinary  abcess.  The  patient  affected  with  this  infirmity  having  contracted 
a  gonorrhoea,  it  gave  rise  to  some  curious  observations.  The  discbarge  first 
showed  itself  in  the  vesical  portion  of  the  urethra  afterwards  the  part  situated 
before  the  solution  of  continuity  was  invaded  in  its  turn.  Treated  by  copaiba, 
the  vesical  ponion  was  soon  cured,  but  the  disease  continued  in  the  other  part, 
and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  the  portion  already  cured.  Cubebs  was  ad- 
ministered, and  the  discharge  again  ceased  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  canal. 
These  facts  show,  according  to  M.  Ricord,  that  cubebs  and  copaiba  cure  syphi- 
litic discharges  by  the  principles  or  properties  which  they  communicate  to  the 
urine,  and  of  which  the  urethra  receives  the  influence  by  the  passage  of  that  fluid. 

Archives  GtniraUs  de  Medecine.  Octobre,  18  40. 


Practical  Considerations  on  the  Treatment  of  White  SweUings.  By  Dr.  Forget. 
The  only  novelty  in  this  paper  is  an  account  of  the  employment  of  the  muriate 
of  baryta  (chloride  of  barium.)  in  cases  of  chronic  arthritic  disease,  as  used  in 
the  hospital  of  La  Pili6.  The  author  considers  it  to  be  a  most  useful  raedicme, 
both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  state  of  white  swellings,  especially  in  scrofulous 
patients,  and  believes  that  in  some  cases  it  has  alone  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure, 
while  usually  great  amendment  has  followed  its  use,  thongh  the  cure  may  not 
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have  been  complete.  The  usual  dose  has  been  six  decigrammes,  continued  for 
a  month.  The  circulation  is  very  generally  lowered,  the  pulse  being  depressed 
from  sixty  or  eighty  to  forty  or  even  twenty-five  [?]  in  the  minute.  Local  bleed- 
ing and  compression  have  been  advantageously  combined  with  the  employmeat 
of  the  baryta. 

Bulletin  Gtntral  de  TfUrapeutique.     15  et  30  Septembre,  1840. 


Extraction  of  a  Prune-stone,  which  had  remained  eleven  days  in  the  Air-pastaget. 
By  M.  Bonnet,  Surgeon  to  the  HdtelDieu,  at  Lyontf. 

Thb  symptoms  in  this  case  were  convulsive  cough,  with  complete  remissions. 
The  cough  increased  iu  seventy  and  continuance ;  and  eleven  days  after  the 
accidentdeathappearedsoimminent  that  the  parents  objected  to  an  operation  as 
useless.  Thechest  was  clear  on  percussion,  but  there  was  such  an  absence  of  there- 
•piratory  murmur  as  could  only  be  attributed  to  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lung.  The  signs  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
foreign  body  could  not  be  recognized.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  but  six  ligatures  bad  to  be  applied  to  vessels  of  the 
thvroid  gland.  The  stone  was  removed  by  forceps,  and  complete  recovery 
followed.     The  child  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique.     \5  et  30  Septembre,  1840. 


MIDWIFERY. 

Casarean  Operation  saving  the  Lives  qfboth  Mother  and  Child, 
By  Dr.  Koniosfeld,  uf  Aachen. 

At  noon  on  the  28th  March  I  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour  who,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  had  had  already  for  several 
days  severe  but  ineffectual  pains.  I  found  that  she  was  small  and  bore  various 
signs  of  having  suffered  from  rickets.  The  pains  were  very  severe ;  the  woman 
could  scarcely  stand ;  the  liquor  amnii  had  not  yet  escaped.  External  exami- 
nation discovered  a  remarkable  bending  inwards  of  the  sacrum,  and  a  furrow, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  formed  by  the  projecting  forwards  of  the  two 
last  lumbar  vertebrse.  The  ossa  pubis  diverging  downwards  were  so  mach 
pressed  in  upon  the  abdomen  above,  that  all  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  above 
them  hung  over  them  like  a  sack.  The  vagina  was  hot  and  very  narrow ;  the 
OS  uteri  as  large  as  a  dollar,  and  very  hard;  the  membranes  were  moderately 
tense,  and  the  child's  head  could  be  obscurely  felt  behind  them,  in  the  same 
position  as,  according  to  the  midwife,  it  had  occupied  for  the  last  four  days. 
An  accurate  measurement  showed  that  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis  was 
only  between  two  and  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  I  therefore  determined 
on  the  Caesarean  operation  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  delivery ;  for,  even  if 
perforation  and  embryotomy  could  have  been  performed,  they  were  forbidden 
Dy  the  child  being  still  alive,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinking. 

The  incision  was  commenced  half  an  inch  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  was 
then  turned  to  the  linea  alba,  and,  extending  for  six  inches,  terminated  close  to 
the  OS  pubis.  The  uterus  presented  at  the  wound,  and  was  divided  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  external  incision,  and  opened  for  an  inch  at  its  upper  part. 
The  membranes  were  now  broken  somewhat  lower  down,  carrying  the  finger 
along  on  the  knife,  and  the  waters  were  allowed  to  flow  per  vaginam  ;  the  woimd 
in  the  uterus  was  then  carried  on,  and  the  membranes  separated  lower  down. 
The  right  shoulder  of  the  child  now  pressed  into  the  wound»  and  was  slowly 
pushed  on,  bringing  after  it  the  ri^ht  arm,  the  chest,  the  buttocks,  and  the 
lower  extremities ;  the  head  stuck  in  the  wound,  and  reqaired  n'eat  care  in 
removing  it.  The  intestines,  which  were  forcibly  pushed  forwards^  were  heki 
back  by  large  sponges,  and  the  placenta  was  removed  with  the  hand  as  soon  as 
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possible.  The  hemorrhage,  throughout  the  operation,  was  inconsiderable ;  and 
after  as  much  as  possible  of  that  which  had  flowed,  had  been  pressed  out  of  the 
abdomen,  the  wound  was  united  by  suture  and  plaster.  The  operation  lasted 
twelve  minutes.  Four  hours  after,  bloodletting  was  found  necessary  to  calm  the 
violent  inflammatory  excitement  that  had  commenced  ;  but  after  this,  with 
only  mild  treatment  and  perfect  abstinence  (for  hunger,  says  the  author,  is  the 
best  antiphlogistic,)  the  case  went  on  perfectly  well ;  the  wound  was  healed, 
and  the  patient  entirely  recovered  four  weeks  after  the  operation.  The  child 
also  was  healthy  from  its  birth,  and  grew  very  rapidly. 

Casper' i  Wochenschrift,    December  5,  1840. 


Singular  Cote  of  Tumour  in  the  Pelvis.  By  Professor  von  D'Outrepokt, 

ofWiirzburg, 

A  WOMAN,  26  years  old  and  well  made,  gave  birth  when  25  years  of  age  to 
her  first  child  without  difficulty.  Towards  the  end  of  her  second  pregnancy  she 
again  applied  at  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  experiencing  pain  in  the  pelvic 
region.  Vaginal  examination  discovered  a  hard  and  painful  tumour,  extending 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  ischium  nearly  to  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  hard,  globular,  even  on  its  surface,  and  occupied  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and 
extended  over  the  obturator  foramen.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus,  or  to  feel  any  part  of  the  child. 

The  size  and  hardness  of  the  tumour  seemed  to  leave  no  chance  of  the1)irth 
of  a  living  child,  even  by  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  Professor 
D'Outrepont,  who  doubted  whether  the  tumour  was  fibro>cartilaginous  or  a  true 
bony  exostosis,  asked  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  men  who  saw  the  case. 
They  did  not  express  themselves  with  certainty  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  patient 
refused  to  allow  an  experimental  incision  to  be  made  into  the  tumour. 

A  short  time  before  labour  began,  the  tumour  was  thought  to  have  become 
slightly  compressible.  When  labour  commenced,  the  professor  called  a  con- 
sultation in  which  it  was  determined  that  unless  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  tumour,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it,  or  to 
cutaway  the  bone  if  that  should  be  found  to  be  implicated,  and  as  a  last  re- 
source to  perform  the  Caesarean  section. 

On  an  examination  being  made,  the  right  foot  of  the  child  was  found  to  pre- 
sent, the  cord  was  prolapsed,  and  did  not  pulsate.  The  tumour,  however,  was 
found  to  be  so  much  softened  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  three  fingers  through 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Professor  D'Outrepont  brought  down  the  foot,  m 
doing  which  he  found  that  the  hips  had  compressed  the  tumour  still  more.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  experienced  in  extracting  the  head  by  means  of  the  forceps, 
which  gave  the  patient  considerable  pain.  The  child  was  still-bom  but  was 
speedily  recovered.  After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  tumour  regained  its  former 
size,  so  that  the  placenta  could  not  be  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  in  order  to  remove  it. 

I'he  patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  returned  ten  weeks  after  her  delivery,  in 
order  to  have  the  tumour  removed,  which  operation  was  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Textor.  The  growth  was  found  to  be  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  was  con- 
nected neither  with  the  bone  nor  the  periosteum.  It  weighed  11]^  ounces,  and 
was  so  hard  that  none  but  they  who  were  present  at  the  patient's  delivery,  could 
have  believed  its  previous  softening  possible.  The  patient  was  completely 
cured. 

Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Ceburtskunde.     Btmd  ix,  S.  1. 
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MEDICAL  POLICE 

On  Kyanited  Timber,    By  Dr.  Schweig,  of  Carlsmhe. 

The  discovery  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Kyan,  namely,  that  wood  might  be 
preserved  from  dry-rot  and  the  destructive  attacks  of  insects,  has  now,  we 
are  told  by  the  author,  come  into  such  general  use  on  the  continent^  as  to  re- 
quire an  examination  into  its  influence  on  public  health.  Kyan's  process  con- 
sists in  saturating  wood  thoroughly,  by  long  immersion,  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  sublimate  to  one  hun- 
dred measures  of  water. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  this  process  on  public  health,  the  following  points 
require  attention: 

1  St.  From  the  ready  absorption  of  this  poisonous  liquid  through  the  skin,  the 
mere  manipulation  of  the  timber  exposes  the  workmen  to  much  danger. 

They  should  be  warned  not  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  liquid  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  They  should  wear  linen  which  ought  to  be  frequently  washed ;  the 
water  used  in  washing  either  their  persons  or  their  linen  should  have  muriate 
of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it,  so  as  to  precipitate  and  separate  the  poison  more 
eflfectually.  Lastly,  the  earth  on  which  any  of  the  poisonous  liquid  may  foil 
should  after  a  time  be  dug  up  and  buried  in  a  deep  hole. 

2d.  As  a  matter  of  medical  police,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  whether  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  mercury  may  not  be  volatilized  from  wood  thus  prepared, 
and  produce  its  usual  dangerous  effects  upon  those  exposed  to  the  vapour. 

The  occurrence  of  prejudicial  effects  from  this  cause  has  been  denied,  because 
the  crews  of  vessels  built  of  Kyanised  timber  have  returned  healthy  after  loo; 
voyages,  even  in  tropical  latitudes.  Where  there  is  a  free  access  of  air,  as  io 
the  wood  used  in  railways  (sleepers),  no  danger  from  this  source  is  to  be  appr^ 
bended ;  but  when  the  wood  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  close  apartments, 
in  damp  or  ill-ventilated  places  the  case  is  different.  Experience  mav  not  bare 
hitherto  shown  that  dangerous  consequences  have  followed ;  but  if  there  be 
reason  to  suspect  the  possible  occurrence  of  these  on  physical  grounds,  this  is 
sufficient  to  justify  a  government  in  interfering  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  timber 
for  the  construction  of  houses. 

3d.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  wood  thus  imprcj^nated  with  corrosive  subli- 
made,  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  making  of  vessels  to  hold  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
either  for  the  use  of  man  or  animals. 

4th.  A  fourth  and  very  important  consideration  is,  that  Kyanised  wood  when 
used  up  cannot  be  safely  employed  for  fuel  like  ordinary  wood  ;  the  mercoit 
contained  in  old  wood  might  be  thus  volatilized  and  spread  in  vapour  tbroogs 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  leading  to  the  slow  destruction  of  life  by  poison,  by 
giving  rise  to  protracted  illness.  It  could  only  be  safely  burnt  in  close  stoves 
or  vessels,  where  there  was  a  free  current  of  air  to  carry  off  the  merccuial  vapour. 

The  chips  or  cuttings  of  wood  of  this  description,  might  unknowingly  be 
employed  as  fuel  by  labourers  and  others  engagedin  working  the  timber. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  that  some  precautions  sboolii 
be  taken  by  a  government  in  allowing  the  application  of  this  process ;  and  it  ii 
at  the  same  time  a  duty  to  ascertain  whether  some  harmless  substitute  equally 
preservative  may  not  be  found  for  the  deadly  drug  at  present  used.  Tbe  author 
says  that  a  substitute  of  this  kind  is  now  well  known  and  much  employed 
namely,  the  sulphate  of  copper.  This  effects  the  same  chemical  changes  on  the 
soluble  principles  of  wood  as  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  although  being  a  potsos 
the  wood  cannot  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils,  3ret  the 
metal  copper  is  fixed,  and  when  the  wood  after  use  is  burnt,  there  is  no  fSnr  of 
its  giving  out  poisonous  vapours.  Owing  to  this  it  might  also  be  safely  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  houses  or  in  buildings  for  the  use  of  man  and 
animals.      It  is  then  a  fair  question  whether  a  government  ought  not  to  prohi- 
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bit  the  use  of  timber  thus  saturated  with  sublimate,  and  recommendiof^  as  a 
substitute  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

[We  consider  this  to  be  a  very  important  paper,  and  deserving  the  attention  of 
a  board  of  medical  police,  if  there  were  such  in  this  country.  Fortunately  the 
process  in  England  is  patented,  and  this  circumstance  has,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  community,  restricted  its  application.  Should  the  use  of  Kyanised  timber 
spread  after  the  expiry  of  the  patent,  which  we  believe  there  is  little  fear  of,  as 
the  process  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a  more  effective  one,  we  may  expect 
that  cases  of  poisoning  will  be  frequent,  not  so  much  in  conseouence  of  the  frag- 
ments of  wo(m1  being  used  for  fuel,  as  from  its  being  ignorantly  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  barrels,  tubs,  cisterns,  spouts  for  the  holding  of  water,  milk,  wine, 
or  other  liquids.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  its  use  should  be  restricted  to  out-of- 
door  purposes ;  since  you  cannot  provide  knowledge  for  the  lower  classes  of 
artificers ;  and  whether  by  accident  or  through  ignorance,  Kyanised  wood  will 
be  freouently  used  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  bare  possibilitv  of  a  danger  of  this  sort  occurring  is,  as  Dr.  Schweig 
observes,  at  once  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  government  to  interfere. 

We  believe  that  the  author  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  sulphate  of  copper  is 
equally  effective  as  corrosive  sublimate,  imperfect  as  even  this  is,  and  he  seems 
quite  ignorant  of  the  more  recent  discovery  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  that  chloride  of 
Mine  is  greatly  superior  to  both  in  the  preservation  of  wood,  and  yet  more  in  the 
preservation  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage.  The  great  superiority  of  this  a^nt  is  yet 
further  enhanced  by  its  want  of  poisonous  qualities.  We  believe  Sir  William 
Burnett  has  obtained  a  patent  for  this  discovery,  and  that  it  is  deservedly  taking 
the  place  iu  this  country  of  the  more  dangerous  process  of  Mr.  Kyan.] 

ffenke't  Zeitschriftyf.  d.  S,A. ;  1 ,  1840. 


CHEMISTRY. 

On  a  peculiar  Substance  occurring  on  the  Human  Teeth.  By  F.  Buehlmann,  of  Bern. 

Those  bodies,  which  occur  amongst  the  tartar  oi  the  teeth,  mixed  with  earthy 
matter  and  epithelium  cells,  were  described  by  Leeuwenhoeck.  (Op.  omn.  i,  t.  ii, 
p.  40.)  They  are  filiform,  and  are  fouud  in  three  different  conditions.  Ist, 
beautiful  delicate  fibres,  which  seem  to  sprout  from  a  mass  of  granular  yellow- 
ish substance,  as  the  stems  of  plants  do  from  bulbs,  and  which  are  usually  col- 
lected in  tufts ;  2d,  the  same  fibres  broken  and  scattered  among  the  epithelium 
and  mucus ;  and  3d,  masses  of  fibres  like  those  first  mentioned,  mixed  up  with 
the  yellowish  granular  matter. 

The  first  of  these  forms  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  original  one. 
At  first  the  fibres  look  very  like  seminal  animalcules,  as  they  are  sometimes 
collected  in  tufts,  or  like  some  kinds  of  funefi.  They  are  about  0*00006  of  a 
Paris  inch  broad,  and  their  length  varies  considerably,  from  about  one  tenth  to 
one  half  a  line,  judging  b^  the  author's  plates  of  them.  At  their  free  extremities 
they  are  gradually  acuminated :  they  are  smooth,  yellowish  white,  somewhat 
transparent,  beautifully  arched  or  wa?y,  and  elastic.  They  break  straight 
across  their  length,  and  appear  homogeneous. 

These  fibres  occur  only  on  the  teeth ;  they  are  most  numerous  where  the 
tooth  adjoins  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially  where  a  piece  of  membrane 
dips  into  a  gap  between  two  teeth ;  and  they  are  most  abundant  about  teeth 
that  are  covered  with  a  tartarous  deposit,  though  not  absent  on  the  cleanest. 
Neither  the  strongest  nitric,  sulphuric,  nor  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  caustic  potash 
produces  any  change  in  their  appearance  beyond  that  of  making  them  rather 
more  transparent :  combustion  chars  the  substance  around  them,  but  leaves 
ihem  quite  unaltered. 

MuUer's  Arhiv.  Heft  iv.  1840,  p.  442. 
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II.    THE  BRITISH  JOURNALS. 

(FOR    THB    QUARTER    ENDING    MARCH    1841.) 


List  of  the  principal  Medical  Papers  published  in  the  British  Journals 

during  last  Quarter. 

THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CXLVI.  Jan — On  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Blood-veDselfi  of  the  Motbcr 

to  thoae  of  the  Foetus  in  the  Human  Species.     By  John  Reid,  ii.o. 
On  some  points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.    By  John  Reid,  h.o. 
The  Properties  and  Influence  of  Arteries  on  the  Circulation  of  Blood.     By  G.  Calvert 

Holland,  h.u. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Mechanical  Functions  of  the  Ear.    By  James  Sym,  m.d. 
Case  of  Aortal  Aneurism,  which  opened  into  the  Vena  Cava  Superior,  opposite  the  en- 
trance of  the  Vena  Az}gos.     By  William  Young,  m.d. 
Two  Cases  of  Impracticable  Labour  arising  from  Malcosteon  of  the  Pelvis,  in  which  the 

Csesarean  Operation  was  performed ;  accompanied  with  Practical  ObMrrations.    By 

Thomas  Radford,  m.d. 
A  Description  of  a  Double  Monocephalic  Human  Monster,  which  was  transmitted  to 

this  country  from  South  America,  by  Robert  Mackay,  Esq.,  British  Consul  at  Mara- 

caylis,  Venezuela.    By  Eric  Mackay,  m.d. 
Malta,  considered  with  reference  to  its  eligibility  as  a  Place  of  Residence  for  Inralitls. 

By  Francis  Sunkey,  m.d. 
On  the  Diurnal  Variations  of  the  PuLse  in  Disease.     By  H'^illiam  Augustus  Gay,  m.b. 

Cantab. 
Obfiervations  on  the  Use  of  Piperine  in  the  Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever.    By 

Robert  Hartle,  m.d. 

[In  cases  where  quinine  failed,  Dr.  Hartle  found  (in  Trinidad,)  the  piperine  succeed, 
in  doses  of  3  grs.  every  hour.] 
ObMervations  on  the  Therapeutic  Action  of  Croton  Oil  in  certain  Nervous  Disorders. 

By  P.  S.  K.  Newbigging,  m.d. 
Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Womb  followed  by  Pregnancy  ;  with  Remarics 

on  the  Pathology  and  Radical  Treatment  of  the  Cauliflower  Excrescence  from  the  (h 

Uteri.     By  James  V.  Simp:»on,  m.d. 
On  Sanguineous  Tumours  on  the  Scalp  of  New-born  Children.  By  Francis  Black,  m.p. 
Two  Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Carotid  Artery  from  Sphacelus.    By  Mr.  C.  J.  MilL 

[In  cynanche  maligna.] 
Cases  Illustrative  of  Sie  Division  of  Tendons.    By  Mr.  W.  Rhind,  S  urgeon. 
Appendix  to  Dr.  J.  Reid's  Paper  on  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Blood-ve.«seU  of 

the  Mother  to  those  of  the  Foetus. 

EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

No.  I.  Jan. — Surgical  Cases  and  Observations.    By  James  Syme,  EUq.  r.R.s.E.  &c. 
On  the  Pathology  of  Laryngismus  Stridulus.    By  W.  Henderson,  m.d.  EdinbuTgfa»  Ac. 
Contributions  to  Forensic  Medicine.     By  John  Reid,  m.d.  Edinburgb,  Ac. 
Case  of  Scirrhus  of  the  Stomach,  probably  Congenital,  with  Remacks.     By  Thomtf 

Williamson,  m.d.  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Case  of  Luxation  during  a  Fit  of  Epilepsy,  with  Remarks.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  m.d.  At. 
On  the  Preparation  of  Protiodide  of  Iron.    By  T.  and  H.  Smith,  Chemistii. 
On  the  Cause  of  Cilianr  Motion.    By  Edward  Forbes,  m.w  a  4w« 

No.  II.  Feb. — On  the  Varieties  obsen-ed  in  the  Symptoms,  ^c  of  Poiaoning  with  OpioM* 
By  David  Skae,  Esq.  f.r.c.8.  Lecturer  on  Forensic  MediciDe,  Ac. 

On  Bleeding  in  Mania.  By  W.  A.  F*  Browne,  m.d.  Saperintendent  of  the  CricbloB 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Dumfries. 

On  the  Changes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Iris,  produced  by  lofiamnuitioo.  Bj  Jwam 
Hooter,  m.d.  Surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Dispensary. 
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RemarkMble  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  with  Remarks.  By  David  Ure,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon, Dundee. 

Case  of  Fibrous  Tumour  surrounding  the  Right  Sciatic  Nenre.  By  James  Duncan,  m.d. 
F.R.c.s.B.  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  Employment  of  Opium  for  arresting  Acute  Internal  Inflammations.  By  Robert 
Christison,  m.d.  f.r.8.e.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Case  of  Division  of  the  Tendo-Achillis,  with  Remarks.  By  James  Miller,  f.b.c.s.k. 
one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surger>',  <fec. 

No.  TIT.  March. — Cases  in  Surgery  from  the  Clinical  Practice  of  Professor  Sjrme.  Re- 
ported by  Dr.  Hardie. 

On  the  Sources  of  Hemorrhage  after  Lithotomy.  By  James  Spence,  Elsq.  Surgeon. 
With  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

On  the  Operations  for  Strabismus,  Action  of  the  Oblique  Muscles,  <&c.  By  D.  Ross 
Lietch,  M.D.  Edinburgh. 

Cases  and  Observations  illustrative  of  the  Effects  of  the  Contraction  of  Cicatrices  and 
False  Membranes.  By  John  Rose  Cormack,  m.d.  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh. 

Pathological  Illustrations  of  Sudden  Death.  By  J.  R.  W.  Vose,  m.d.  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  Liverpool. 


THE  DUBLIN  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

No.  LTV.  Jan. — A  Case  of  Tumour  of  the  Brain,  with  Hydrocephalus,  and  Arrest  of 
Development  of  the  Uterine  System.     By  John  0'Br>en,  m.d.  Ac  Clifton. 

On  the  Development  of  the  Embryo  in  the  different  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
By  John  Scouler,  m.d.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Ke!«earches  in  Operative  Midwifery.  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  m.d.  No.  V. — On  the 
Perforator  and  Crotchet. 

No.  LV.  IVIarch. — Practical  Observations  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  some 

functional  Derangements  of  the  Heart.    By  D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d.  Dublin. 
An  Account  of  an  Epidemic  Ophthalmia  which  prevailed  among  the  Children  of  the 

South  Union  Workhouse  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1840.    By  Cathcart 

Lees,  M.B.  Physician  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  Pitt-street  Institution  for  the 

Diseases  of  Children. 
Observations  on  a  Mode  of  introducing  the  Catheter  in  difficult  Cases.     By  Charles 

Patterson,  m.d.  Physician  to  the  Rathkeale  Infirmar>'  and  Fever  Hospital. 

[This  plan,  taken  from  a  method  recommended  by  Dr.  O'Beirne  in  cases  where  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  introducing  the  elastic  tube  into  the  intestinal  canal,  consists 
in  injecting  warm  water  through  the  catheter  while  it  is  being  gently  forced  past  the 
obstruction.] 

**  The  injecting  apparatus  which  I  have  employed  is  venr  simple ;  it  is  formed  by  merely 
attaching  a  small  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  catheter,  after  the  manner  of  a  mounted 
enema  pipe ;  the  bladder  need  not  be  large,  one  that  holds  about  half  a  pint  of  water  will 
be  sufficiently  so;  and  the  catheter  must  be  furnished  with  a  small  cork,  having  a  piece 
of  twine  fixed  to  it,  just  like  the  cork  of  an  enema  pipe.  The  largest  sized  catheter  the 
urethra  will  admit  of  should  be  used,  that  the  impetus  of  as  large  a  jet  of  water  as  pos- 
sible may  act  on  the  obstructed  part  of  the  canal,  and  also  that  the  urethra  being  filled  by 
the  instrument,  the  fluid  may  be  easily  prevented  from  returning  by  the  side  of  the  cathe- 
ter. The  eye  must  be  large,  and  very  near  the  end  of  the  tube ;  or,  what  is  better,  the 
tube  should  have  a  large  orifice  within  the  circumference  of  its  anterior  extremit)',  with 
the  edge  rounded  in  so  as  that  it  shall  not  hurt  or  catch  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pas- 
sage. Also  it  must  be  a  silver  or  permanently  curved  elastic  catheter :  for  the  injecting 
apparatus  would  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  stilet  necessary  to  maintain  the  curvature 
of  a  common  elastic  one.  The  instrument,  having  the  attached  bladder  properly  adjusted, 
is  to  be  passed  down  to  the  obstruction :  if  it  cannot  now,  on  further  trial,  be  made  to 
enter  the  patient's  bladder,  it  must  be  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the  small  cork  is  being 
inserted  into  its  outer  end :  about  six  ounces  of  lukewarm  water  are  to  be  poured  into  the 
injecting  apparatus ;  the  latter  must  then  be  closed,  and  tied  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fluid,  so  as  to  exclude  every  portion  of  air.  The  operator  is  next  to  encircle  the  penis 
with  the  linger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  making  gentle  circular  pressure  to  close  the 
urethra  round  the  catheter ;  he  will  then,  having  first  withdrawn  the  cork,  embrace  the 
bladder  of  water  with  his  right  hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  strong  and  uniform  pressore 
on  as  much  of  its  surface  as  possible,  in  doing  which,  its  contents  teing  continQoaslyand 
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forcibly  propelled  into  the  urethra,  and  the  handle  of  the  instrument  being  at  the  aame 

time  depre!}.«ed,  the  latter  nt  once  paxaes  with  facility  into  the  patient's  bladder." 
[This  method  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Patterson  in  nome  caaes  of  en* 

larged  prostate,  and  alM  in  one  case  where  the  difficulty  originated  in  inflammation  of 

the  urethra.] 

On  Asphyxia,  resulting  from  Wounds  In  the  Neck.     By  Gabriel  Stokes,  m.d. 

Cases  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  illustratlTe  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Venereal  Poijoo 
into  the  System,  through  other  Channels  than  by  Sexual  Intercoorse.  By  Clement 
Hamerton,  Surgeon  to  the  Castletown  Dispensary,  Nobber. 

An  Attempt  to  estimate  some  of  the  characteristic  Marks,  by  which  to  judge  of  tbe 
Cause  of  Perforations  of  the  Stomach.  By  Thomas  Williamson,  m.d.  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  tbe  Leith  Dispensary,  <fec. 

Clinical  Report  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital.  By  Charles  Lendrick,  m.d.  t.c.d.  Queens 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  dec. 


THE  LANCET. 

No.  XI.  Dec.  5. — Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Dividing  the  Tendons  of  the  variom 

Orbital  Muscles  in  Animals.    By  E.  W.  Duffin,  Esq.  Surgeon,  London. 
On  the  Proper  Mode  of  Treating  the  Insane.    By  Arthur  Stiiwell,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

[Advocates  mild  restraint  in  certain  cases.] - 
On  the  Tincture  of  the  Muriate  of  Iron  in  Discharges  of  Blood  from  the  Urethra,  Len- 

corrboea,  and  Dysmenorrhoea.    By  Charles  Clay,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Manchester. 

[Says  he  has  cured  many  cases  by  the  tinct.  ferr.  ttl  viij.  and  tinct.  opii  ttl  xj.  everj 
four  hours.] 
On  tbe  Application  of  Strapping  and  Pressure  in  Orchitis.    By  J.  Dixon,  Esq.  Snrgroo, 

Colefoid. 

[Fricke's  method.  (See  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  II.  p.  253.)    Mr.  D.  wrongly  giies 
the  merit  of  the  plan  to  Mr.  Cross.] 

No.  XII.  Dec  12.— Injection  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Gonorrhcea.  By  W.  H.  Foster,  Ciq. 
[Recommends  an  ii\jection  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  iij.  to  the  ox.  in  the 

primary  stage  of  gonorrbcea.] 

Medical  Jurisprudence.     Inquests  in  Middlesex,  held  before  Mr.  Wakley,  m.p.    Re- 
corded by  Mr.  George  I.  Mills.    Sudden  Deaths — Proximate  Causes. 

Hemorrhagic  Diathesis :  Cases  in  Illustration.     By  David  Burnes,  m.d.  London. 
[Good  examples  of  this  not  very  uncommon  diathesis  in  three  brothers  :  one  case  fatal, 

with  the  dissection.] 

Retained  Placenta  alter  Premature  Labour.    By  Charles  Ray,  Esq.  Surgeon,  London. 
[Single  case.     Placenta  retained  thirty-one  days.] 

Additional  Observations  on  Sulphur  Lotum  in  Rheumatic  Affections,  and  the  Operation 
for  Varicose  Veins  in  the  Legs.     By  Charles  Clay,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Manchester. 

Case  of  Stricture  of  the  GSsophogus.    By  Charles  Gravenor,  E^.  London. 

No.  XIII.   Dec.  19, — Medical  Jurisprudence.     Inquests   in  Middlesex,  held  before 

Mr.  Wnkley,  m.p.    Recorded  by  Mr.  George  I.  Mills. 
On  the  Humane  System  of  Treating  the  Insane.    By  Andrew  Blake,  m.d.  Physician  to 
am  General  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Efl'ects  of  Restraint  on  the  Insane.    By  Arthur  Stiiwell,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

No.  XIV.  Dec  26.— Medical  Jurisprudence.     Inquests  in  Middlesex,  hekl  before 

Mr.  Wakley,  m.p. 
Operation  for  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.    By  G.  B.  Childs,  Esq.  London. 

[Single  case.] 
Case  ot  Epileptic  Catalepsy.    By  James  Thomas,  Eiiq.  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

No.  XV.  Jan.  2 Case  of  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia ;  Operation  ;  SucoeMfol  Resoit 

By  Charles  Braddon,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Crediton. 
Case  of  Hydatids  in  the  Brain,  unattended  with  Symptoms  during  Life.    By  Williso 

Stnrton,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Greenwich. 
On  the  Injurious  Employment  of   Emmenagogues  in   Vicarioni    Diacbargeiw^    By 


Edward  Boulger,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Reading. 
4 


[Single 
Oli|ectloiM  to  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  at  an  Internal  Remedy.    By  Cbaries  Ray,  Eff- 
SurgeoB,  Eaton  aqoare. 
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On  the  newly-discoverad  and  speedily-forgotten  Instruiiient^,  and  the  new  Plans  and  the 

old   Plans,   for  performing  the  simple  Operation  for  the  Core  of  Squinting.     By 

Charles  Clay,  Esq.  Sargeou,  Manchester. 
On  the  frequent  Occurrence  of  Caries  in  the  Temporal  Bones.    By  William  Hughes, 

Esq.  Surgeon,  Holborn. 
On  the  Non-existence  of  Infection  in  Gonorrhcea.    By  Mr.  Chippendale. 
On  the  Erroneous  Supposition  that  a  Cicatrix  after  Vaccination  is  Proof  of  a  Successful 

Operation.     By  John  Epps,  m.d. 
On  the  Advantages  of  the  Sling  Fracture-bed  in  Cases  of  Fracture,  with  Illustrative 

Cases.    By  H.  G.  Potter,  p.l.s.  Surgeon,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

No.  XVI.  Jan.  9. — On  the  Humane  System  of  Treating  the  Insane.    By  Andrew  Blake» 

M.D.  Physician  to  the  Nottingham  General  Lunatic  Asylum. 
On  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Private  Houses.     By  George  Stilwell,  Esq. 
Statiiities  of  Multiple  Births.    By  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  m.d.  m.ii.c.s.  Chelsea. 
Case  of  Retained  Placenta  and  Polypus  of  the  Uterus.     By  P.  L.  Burchell,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
On  the  Poisonous  Effects  of  Laburnum  Seeds.     By  T.  A.  B.  Bonney,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
Double  Uvula ;  from  Median  Arrest  of  Development.  By  George  Bolster,  Esq.  Surgeon, 

London. 

No.  XVII.  Jan.  16. — On  Acute  Rheumatism;  its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Mode  of 
Treatment.  By  David  D.  Davis,  m.d.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  UniversityColl.  London. 

On  the  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  Cornea.  By  R.  Dundas Thomson,  m.d.  London. 

Collection  of  Fluid  in  the  Substance  of  the  Right  Lobe  of  the  Thyroid  Body.  By 
J.  Massey,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Nottingham. 

No.  XVIII.  Jan.  23. — Cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta.  By  Robert  Boyd,  m.d. 

Resident  Physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  Ac. 
Case  of  Suspected  Empyema.     By  J.  Gorringe,  Esq.  University  College  Hospital. 
On  the  Employment  of  Oxymuriatic  Acid  as  a  Remedy  for  Disease.   By  F.  d'Alquen,  E<sq. 

No.  XIX.  Jan.  30. — On  the  Minute  Pathology  of  Pneumonia.  By  Thomas  Williams,  mji. 

Surgeon,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Webb-street  School  of  Medicine. 
A  New  and  Successful  Method  of  Treating  Disease  of  the  Prostate  Gland  ;  with  a  Wood 

Engraving.     By  W.  Henderson,  m.d.  Perth. 

[The  new  method  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches  near  the  affected  part,  within 
the  rectum,  by  means  of  a  particular  tube.] 

On  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane.    By  Arthur  Stilwell,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
Cases  Illustrative  of  Hemorrhagic  Diathesis.   By  T.  Smethurst,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Ramsgate* 

[Two  cases  (females)  not  of  the  same  family.] 

No.  XX.  Feb.  6.— Reflections  on  the  Treatment  of  Variola  by  the  '*  Ectrotic  Method  ;*' 
principally  with  a  View  of  Preventing  the  Formation  of  Cicatrices.  By  J.  F.Olliffe, 
M.D.  President  of  the  Parisian  Medical  Society. 

[An  elaborate  es.xay  on  the  method  of  treating  smallpox  by  the  local  application  of  mer- 
curial plasters,  noticed  more  than  once  in  this  Journal.  Dr.  OUiffe  speaks  most  favor- 
ably of  the  new  plan.  **  Its  eilect  is  either  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  pustules, 
or  so  to  modify  them  that  they  become  mere  abortions."] 

Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery.    By  S.  W.  Fearn,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Derby. 
On  the  Substitution  of  the  Oxide  of  Silver  for  the  Nitrate.    By  Thomas  P.  Dennett, 

Esq.  Surgeon,  Storrington. 

[In   the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  <&c.  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  cutaneous  dis- 
coloration. 
On  the  Humane  System  of  Treating  the  Insane  ;  Letters  from  Dr.  Blake,  of  Nottingham, 

and  Dr.  Browne,  Physician  to  the  Crichton  Institution. 
On  the  Employment  of  Brandv  and  Salt.     By  Robert  Dick,  m.d. 
On  the  Treatment  of  Sciatica.     By  H.  C.  Roods,  E^.  Surgeon,  London. 

No.  XXI.  Feb.  13.— On  the  History  of  the  Employment  of  Cinchona  Bark  in  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Acute  Rheumatism.    By  David  D.  Davis,  m.d.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 

University  College. 
On  Ivory  Exostosis  of  the  Fibula ;  Removal  of  Eight  Inches  and  a  Half  in  Length  of  the 

Diseased  Bone.    By  J.  Ma8!*ey,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Nottingham. 
On  a  Peculiar  Form  of  Infantile  Convulsions.  By  W.  J.  West,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Tunbrklge. 
Epistaxis;  Cured  by  Plugging  the  Nares  with  Putty. 
On  the  Employment  of  the  Unguentum  iEraginis  in  the  Treatment  of  Barns  and  Scakls. 

By  Edwyn  G.  S.Gurney,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Cumbome. 
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Removal  of  a  Pendulous  Tumour  from  one  of  the  Labia  Pudendi.    By  William  Howitt, 
Elsq.  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Preston  Dispensary. 

No.  XXII.   Feb.  20.— An  Outline  of  CbineM  Anatomy.    With  UlnvtraUve  Wood  En- 

gmvingrt.     By  G.  Tradescant  Lay,  E^q,  Surgeon,  London. 
On  a  Case  of  supposed  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  relieved  by  appropriate  Treatment.    Bj 

John  Gay,  Esq.  Surgeon,  London. 
On  the  Employment  of  Ergot  of  Rye  in  Premature  Labour.    By  Joseph  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Surgeon,  London. 

[A  single  case.] 

No.  XXIII.  Feb.  27.— New  Method  of  Treating  Cbmus  of  Purely  Functional  Neunlgy. 

Exhibition  of  the  GaUtinic  Factors.     By  Robert  Dick,  m.d. 

[This  method  consists  in  <<  the  simultaneous  administration  (internally)  of  the  ordinary 
galvanic  faciort,  zinc,  copper,  or  nitric  acid."] 
On  the  Application  of  the  Sling  Fracture  Bed  to  the  Treatment  of  Compoand  Fractures 

of  the  Leg.    By  William  Morrison,  Ejtq.  Durham. 
On  the  Employment  of  Burnt  Rhubarb  in  Diarrhoea.    By  F.  P.  lloblyn,  Esq.  London. 

[Strongly  recommended.    The  rhubarb  is  burnt  in  an  iron  crucible  until  it  loses  two 
thirds  of  its  weight.     The  dose  is  gr.  v-x.] 

THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

No.  XI.  Dec  4. — On  the  Results  of  Amputations.    By  J.  A.  Lawrie,  m.d.  ProfesMr 
of  Surgery  in  Anderson's  University,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  Glas- 
gow Lock  Hospital,  Ac. 
[A  valuable  statistical  paper.] 

No.  XII.  Dec  11. — On  Congenital  Opacity  of  the  Cornea.    By  Mr.  S.  Cromptoo,  of 

Manchester  (with  Engraving). 
On  the  Detection  of  Albumen  in  the  Urine.    By  G.  O.  Rees,  m.d.  &c 
Observations  on  the  Advantages  presented  by  the  Employment  of  a  Stethoscope  with  « 

flexible  Tube.     By  Golding  Bird,  m.d.  a.m. 
On  a  New  Method  of  Cure  for  Shortinightedness.    By  Aug.  Franz,  m.d. 

[Berthold's  method,  mentioned  in  our  last  Number.] 
On  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine;  and  on  Strabismus.      By  Janaes  Braid,  Es^. 

M.iuc.s.E.  of  Manchester. 
On  the  Division  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Back  in  a  Case  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

By  T.  Laycock,  Esq.  York. 
Dissection  of  a  Club-Foot.    By  Philip  B.  Ayres,  m.b.  m.r.c.8.  of  Thane. 

No.  XIII.  Dec.  18.— On  the  Colourless  Globules  in  the  Buffy  Coat  of  the  Blood.    Bv 

Mr.  Addison,  of  Great  Malvern. 
Case  of  Poisoning  with  Binoxalate  of  Potass.    By  John  Jackson,  Esq.  m.r.c.s. 

No.   XIV.    Dec.  26. — On  the  Treatment  of  certain  Diseases  of  the  Brain.      By 

£.  Copeman,  Esq. 
Cases  of  Cynanche  Tonsillaris.    By  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  of  Banhead. 

No.  XV.  Jan.  1. — Case  of  (Edema  of  the  Face  and  Tongue,  Ulceration,  Ac.     By 

James  Syme,  Esq.  l.r.cs.  Edin.  of  Alloa. 
On  the  Position  of  the  Placenta.     By  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  of  Banhead. 
On  Chyle  and  Lymph.     By  G.  O.  Ilees,  m.d.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbysiciaos 

of  London,  and  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dispensary'. 

No.  XVI.  Jan.  8. — Note  on  the  present  Epidemic  of  Smallpox,  and  on  the  Necessity  of 

Arresting  its  Ravages.     By  William  Farr,  Esq. 
On  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the  Lower  Extremities.    By  J.  Bell,  Esq.  of  Barrhead. 
On  the  Structure  of  Cartilage.     By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 
Case  of  severe  Injury  of  the  Head.    By  Edmund  J.  Fnrner,  Esq.  of  Br%bton. 
Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Tibia  inwards,  with  the  Astragalus,  and  Fracture  of  the  Fibula. 

By  R.  G.  Coombs,  Esq.  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

No.  XVII.  Jan.  15w— On  Phlebitis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses  as  a  Result  of  PnniteBt 
Otorrhcea.  By  James  Bruce,  m.d.  Liverpool,  formerly  House-Soigeon  to  the  Glas^o* 
Royal  Infirmary. 

On  the  Coagalation  of  the  Blood  after  Death.  By  J.  Paget,  Esq.  m.b.ojl  DemoiMtiator 
of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Museum,  at  St  BartholoiBev's  Ho^tiL 

Case  of  Double  Uvula.    By  Ceorge  Bolster,  Esq.  of  TuUerboy,  Crooniy  Irelaiid. 
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No.  XVII I.  Jan.  22. — On  Pblebiti)*  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses  as  a  Result  of  Purulent 

Otorrboea.    By  J.  Bruce,  m.d.  Liverpool. 
Remarks  on  Strabismus,  including  an  Analysis  of    Two  Hundred  Cases.      By  C. 

Radclyffe  Hall,  Esq.  Manchester. 
Description  of  a  new  Catheter.    By  J.  C.  Foulkes,  Ejtq.  Liverpool. 
On  a  new  Suspension  Apparatus  for  Fractures  of  the  Leg.    By  J.  Lake,  Esq. 
Dissection  of  a  Case  after  the  Operation  for  Strabismus.    By  P.  G.  Hewett,  Esq. 
On  the  Agency  of  Sound  in  the  Human  Ear.    By  W.  Shand,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

No.  XIX.  Jan.  29.— On  Pulmonary  Emphysema.  By  R.  H.  Goolden,  m.d.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Dreadnought. 
(With  Engraving.) 

An  Account  of  some  Cases  of  unnatural  Narrowness  of  the  Aorta,  and  of  the  Conse- 
quences of  this  Malformation :  with  Observations  on  the  Causes  which  produce  the 
Communications  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Heart.  By  T.  Wilkinson  King,  Esq. 
Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

On  the  Colourless  Globules  in  the  Buflly  Coat  of  the  Blood.  By  Wm.  Addison,  Esq.  of 
Great  Malvern  (continued).    (With  Engravings.) 

Case  of  Death  from  Carbonic  Acid.    By  Charles  Collambell,  Esq. 

No.  XX.  Feb.  5. — On  Mnscae  Volitantes.     By  A.  L.  Wigan,  Esq.  of  Brighton. 
Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Wry-neck.    By  H.  Symes,  Esq.  m.r.c.s.l.  of  Bridgewater. 
On  Hip  Disease  and  Lumbar  Abscess.    By  Wm.  Oliver  Chalk,  Esq.  Resident  Surgeon  to 

the  R.  S.  B.  Infirmary. 
Arsenic  in  Sulphuric  Acid.     By  G.  O.  Rees,  Esq. 

No.  XXII.  Feb.  19. — On  the  presence  of  Arsenic  in  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Henry  Hough 
Watson,  Esq.  of  Bolton-le-Moors. 

King's  College  Hospital  Report  for  1840.  By  Wm.  Augustus  Guy,  m.b.  Cantab.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  Collie,  London ;  and  Assistant-Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital. 

Remarks  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Orbital  Oblique  Muscles,  and  on  Strabismus.  By 
E.  Hocken,  m.d.  of  Exeter. 

On  the  Use  of  Secale  Cornutum.    By  J.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Case  of  Rare  Malformation  of  the  Heart.    By  Albert  Napper,  Esq. 

Some  Remarks  on  Pneumonia  in  connexion  with,  or  as  a  consequence  of.  Surgical  Ope- 
rations and  Injuries.  By  J.  E.  Erischen,  Esq.  formerly  House-Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital. 

No.  XXIII.  Feb.  26.— On  Hip  Disease  and  Lumbar  Abscess.  By  Wm.  Oliver  Chalk, 
Esq.  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate. 

Caue  in  which  Death  occurred  after  a  Natural  Labour.    By  John  Chatto,  Esq. 

Case  of  extensive  Abscess  situated  between  the  Crico-and  Thyro-Arytenoidei  Musclea 
and  the  lining  Mucous  Membrane.     By  Samuel  B.  Cowan,  Esq.  m.b.c.8.  of  Harrow. 

THE  DUBLIN  MEDICAL  PRESS. 

No.  C.  Dec  2.— Successful  Employment  of  the  Gum-Elastic  Tube  in  Tympanitis  of 
Fever.    By  D.  Donovan,  m.d.  of  Skibbereen. 

No.  CI.  Dec  9. — On  some  Uses  to  which  Sir  James  Murray's  "  Fluid  Magnesia''  may 
be  advantageously  applied.    By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

No.  CII.  Dec.  16.— Case  in  which  a  Needle  lodged  in  the  Throat,  and  afterwards  passed 
out  through  the  Submaxillary  Gland.    By  R.  Maftett,  m.d.  Glasslough. 

No.  CHI.  Dec  23.— Division  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Back  in  a  case  of  Lateral  Curvature 

of  the  Spine.    By  T.  Laycock,  m.d.  of  York. 
A  case  of  Mammary  Abscess  treated  by  Compression.   By  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

No.  CIV.  Dec.  30.— Case  of  Amenorrhoea  treated  by  Mustard  Sinapisms.    By  A.  G. 

Guinness,  m.d.  Clontarf. 
No.  CV.  Jan.  6.— On  Paralytic  and  other  Nervous  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Dr.  Jacob. 
On  the  Medicinal  use  of  Acetate  of  Morphia.    By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 
No.  CVI.  Jan.  13.— On  the  use  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass  in  Typhus  Fever.    By  G 

T.  Smyth,  Esq.  Kinlough  Dispensary. 
Case  of  Double  Uvula.    By  G.  Bolster,  Esq.  Tullerboy. 
Treatment  of  Amenorrhoea  by  Sinapisms.    By  J.  Mee,  Esq.  Dufanaghy. 
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No,  evil.  Jan.  20.— Caie  of  fftUl  Aifihyxia  from  covering  the  fM6  in  bed.    Bj 
R.  Cranfleld,  m.b.  Enniscortby. 

No.  CXII.  Fbb.— On  DIteaaet  of  tbe  Oenito-Urinary  Orgens  in  ChlMhood.     Bf 

Chr.  Fleming,  Esq.  m.d. 
Some  Obserrations  on  Hooping  Congli.    By  Henry  Kennedy,  m.b.  L.B.c.e.1. 

PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  X.  Dec  5. — A  fatal  case  of  Diabetet,  with  Remarlu.    By  Cbarlea  Hastings,  m.d. 

No.  XI.  Dec  12. — Contributions  to' tbe  Patbology  of  Cbildren.  By  P.  Hennis  Greeo,ii.D. 
(Scrofulous  Tubercle  of  tbe  Brain,  continued  In  tbree  Numliers.) 

No.  XII.  Dec.  10.— Cases  of  Diabetes,  wltb  Remarks.  ByC.A.Brae,Esq.Stovmar)tet. 
Dissection  of  two  Cases  of  Rabies.     By  Mn  V.  Pettigrew,  m.d. 

No.  XIII.  Dec  26. — Case  of  Ischuria  RenaUs.    By  George  Fife,  m.d.  Newcastle. 

No.  XIV.  Jan.  2.— Case  of  Hydrophobia.    By  J.  Toogood,  Esq.  Biidgewater. 

No.  XVII.  Jan.  23.— Case  of  Polypus  of  tbe  Utenw,  and  of  Viper  Bite.    By  J. 
Toogood,  Esq. 

No.  XVIII.  Jam.  30.— Case  of  Monstrosity.    By  S.  N.  Parsons,  Esq.  Wincantoo. 

No.  XX.  Feb.  IS. — Case  of  Sclrrfaus  of  tbe  Optic  Thalamus  and  Coqios  Striatum.    By 
J.  Waters,  m.d. 

THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  DUBLIN  PHILOSOPHICAL 

MAGAZINE. 

No.  CVII.  Not.  1840.— Obi«nratioBs  on  certain  Peculiarities  of  Form  In  tbe  Bbsd- 
corpuscles  of  the  Mammiferous  Animals.    By  S.  Gulliver,  Esq.  p.r.8. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Placenta,    By  Dr.  John  Rbid,   f.r.c.p.b.. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology,  &c. 

It  ia  with  great  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves  again  called  upon  to  notice 
results  of  Dr.  Reid's  industry  and  skill  in  tbe  prosecution  of  anatomico-plij 
logical  enquiries;  and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater  in  the  present  instance^  bee 
his  recent  labours  have  given  what  is  to  our  minds  a  very  satisfoctory  aolr 
of  a  long-disputed  question  of  no  slight  interest,  the  connexion  b^wce 
foetus  and  the  uterus  of  the  human  female.    We  shall  briefly  state  the  far 
served  by  Dr*  Reid,  and  his  inferences  from  them. 

In  dissecting  the  uterus,  with  the  attached  placenta,  of  a  woman  who  hi 
suddenly  during  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Reid*8  attention 
tracted  towards  a  number  of  rounded  bands,  passing  between  tbe  uterine 
of  the  placenta,  and  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  These  bands  [whi 
distinct  from  the  utero-placental  vessels  described  by  the  Hunters]  wcf 
rally  observed  to  become  elongated,  thinner,  and  of  a  cellular  appearav 
put  on  the  stretch,  and  were  easily  torn  across ;  whilst  at  other  timet 

-*-'*»  more  rarely,  they  could  be  drawn  out  in  thejorm  qftuftsjrom  the 

^'^rne  of  these  tufts  were  found  to  be  much  more ' 
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the  intestines  are  supported  in  the  abdommil  cavity,  by  the  reflexions  of  the 
peritoneum.)  It  is  on  account  of  this  kind  of  union,  that  the  tufts  cannot 
readily  be  withdrawn  from  the  sinuses,  the  connecting  vessel  usually  giving 
way  in  preference. 

With  this  clue  Dr.  Reid  proceeded  to  examine  minutely  the  structure  of  the 
placenta  itself;  and  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  greater  part  of  its 
substance  exactly  corresponds  with  the  tufts  just  described  ;  being  composed 
of  bundles  of  filaments  interwoven  with  each  other,  each  filament  being  com- 
posed, like  those  of  the  tufts,  of  a  ramification  of  the  umbilical  artery  and  vein. 
There  is  no  cellular  or  any  other  tissue  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
branches  of  the  fostal  placental  vessels ;  the  so-caJled  cells  being  merely  the  in- 
terstices between  the  interlacing  tufts,  which  tufts  do  not  seem,  in  spite  of  their 
close  approximation,  to  be  actually  connected  with  each  other.  Upon  tracing 
the  coats  of  some  of  the  utero-placental  veins,  which  contained  none  of  the 
tufts,  and  of  the  curling  arteries,  through  the  decidua  it  was  found  that  they 
were  reflected  over  these  prolongations  of  the  umbilical  vessels  within  the  pla- 
centa ;  just  as  the  lining  of  the  uterine  sinuses  is  reflected  over  the  tufts  which 
projects  into  them.  The  interior  of  the  placenta  is  thus  shown  to  consist  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  the  blunt  terminations  of  which  are  en- 
sheathed  in  prolongations  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother, 
or  at  least  in  a  membrane  continuous  with  it. 

If  we  adopt  this  view  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  the  blood  of  the  mother 
when  it  passes  into  that  organ,  through  the  curling  arteries  of  the  uterus,  may 
he  regarded  as  entering  a  large  sac  formed  by  the  inner  coat  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  mother,  and  this  is  intersected  in  many  thousands  of  different 
directions,  bv  the  placental  tufts  prosecting  into  it  like  fringes,  and  pushing  its 
thin  u'all  before  them  in  the  form  of  sheaths,  which  thus  closely  envelope  both 
the  trunk  and  each  individual  branch  composing  these  tufts.  Round  this  sac 
the  maternal  blood  is  returned  by  the  utero-placental  veins,  without  having 
been  extravasated,  or  without  having  left  her  own  system  of  vessels.  Into  its 
cavity,  the  tufts  of  the  placenta  hang,  like  the  branchial  vessels  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals, and  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  mother,  just  as  are  those  tufts  which 
project  into  the  sinuses.  This  sac  is  protected  and  strengthened  on  the  foetal 
surface  of  the  placenta  by  the  chorion ;  on  the  uterine  surface  by  the  decidua 
vera  (of  the  existence  of  which  in  this  position  Dr.  Reid  has  satisfied  himself), 
and  on  the  edges  or  margin  by  the  decidua  reflexa.  The  blood  of  the  mother 
and  that  of  the  foetus  can  readily  act  on  one  another  through  the  spongy  and 
cellular  walls  of  the  placental  vessels  and  the  thin  sac  ensheathing  them  ;  just 
as  the  blood  in  the  branchial  vessels  of  aquatic  animals  is  acted  on  by  the  water 
in  which  they  float.  According  to  this  view  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta 
(which,  when  once  understood,  is  found  to  be  characterized  by  extreme  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  by  conformity  to  analogy),  there  is  no  proper  division  into 
foetal  and  maternal  portions,  since  tufts  of  placental  vessels  with  their  blunt 
terminations  may  be  found  immediately  under  the  chorion  covering  its  foetal 
surface,  as  well  as  towards  the  uterine  surface. 

From  a  small  number  of  observations  made  upon  uteri  and  placentae  of  diflTe- 
rent  ages.  Dr.  Reid  is  disposed  to  conclude  (though  he  by  no  means  wishes  to 
state  it  as  a  positive  fact)  that  the  degree  in  which  the  tufts  of  foetal  vessels 
project  into  the  uterine  sinuses  increases  with  the  advance  of  gestation.  When 
the  placenta  is  detached,  at  the  conclusion  of  delivery,  it  would  seem  that  most 
if  not  all  of  the  tufts  are  retained  within  the  uterine  sinuses,  being  kept  there 
by  the  connexions  already  mentioned.  We  think  it  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  some  may  be  occasionally  drawn  out,  but  escape  observation;  and  we 
would  suggest  to  those  of  our  readers  whose  practice  affords  them  facilities  for 
so  doing,  that  they  take  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact,  by  immersing  the  placenta 
in  water,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  its  separation,  and  carefully  observing  whe- 
ther any  such  tufts  hang  down  from  the  placenUil  surface,  when  it  is  placed 
horizontally  and  on  looking  downwards.     Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
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however,  the  existence  of  the  tufts  has  beeu  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dr.  Reid, 
who  has  satisfied  Professors  Alison,  Allen  Thomson,  and  J.  Y.  Simpson  of 
their  character;  and  Dr.  Sharpey  has  ^iven  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  based 
upon  independent  observation.  Feeling,  as  we  do,  great  confidence  in  Dr. 
Reid*s  caution  and  sagacity  as  well  as  anatomical  skill,  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  according  with  the  general  view  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  by  which 
he  has  been  led  by  this  interesting  discovery;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  soon 
receive  full  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  others. 

Dr.  Reid's  paper  contains,  besides  an  account  of  his  own  researches,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  quettio  vexata.  Of  these,  Weber  s  vievrs 
appear  to  present  the  nearest  approach  to  his  own.  Weber  had  not  noticed  any 
prolongation  of  the  foetal  vessels  bevond  the  placenta ;  but  he  had  spoken  of 
the  continuation  of  the  venous  canals  of  the  mother  into  the  placenta,  where, 
accordinsT  to  him,  they  dilate  into  large  sinuses,  upon  the  walls  of  which  the 
placental  tufts  are  not  only  ramified,  but  also  project  into  the  interior,  carrying 
the  walls  of  the  sinuses  before  them,  much  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
Reid.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  views  consists  therefore  io 
this, — that  Dr.  Reid  considers  the  interior  of  the  placenta  in  the  light  of  one 
large  sac,  continuous  with  the  uterine  vessels,  having  its  cavity  divided  by  the 
interlacement  of  the  ramifications  of  the  foetal  vessels,  which  are  covered  by 
the  reflexions  of  the  lining  of  the  sac,  into  numerous  small  cells  communicating 
with  each  other,  whilst,  according  to  Weber,  several  smaller  cavities  or  sinuses 
are  contained  in  the  substance  of  that  organ. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  Morphological  Science  will  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  a  strong  analoi^ y  between  the  mode  in  which  the  foetal  blood 
is  thus  renewed,  by  being  brought  into  relation  with  the  maternal  fluid,  and 
that  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated  in  the  moUusca.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  placenta  and  of  the  branchiae  (the  structure  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
essentially  the  same)  in  respect  to  the  heart,  rectum,  &c.,  have  a  very  close 
correspondence. 

Edinb,  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal.     Jan.  \Si\. 


On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy/  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 
By  John  Rbid,  h.d.  f.r.c.p.b.,  &c. 

Tub  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to  correct  an  error  which  prevails  in  all  the 
anatomical  works  of  this  country,  in  reference  to  the  connexion  between  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  theoretical 
difliculty,  in  regard  to  the  origins  of  some  of  the  nerves.  The  error  is  in  the 
idea  that  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  pass  down  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  fact  being  that  they  pass  down  the  middle  or 
lateral  columns.  If  the  course  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  be  traced  to  their  de- 
cussation, it  will  be  found  that  those  which  cross  each  other  pass  backwards  as 
well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  fibres  continuous  with  the  rcstiform 
bodies  in  forming  the  lateral  or  middle  columns ;  and  Dr.  Reid  states  it  as  the 
result  of  repeated  examination,  that  none  of  the  deattsating  fibres  puss  down  the 
anterior  columns.  In  this  assertion  he  is  supported  in  part  by  Rosenthal, 
Cruveilhier,  and  Arnold,  who  all  speak  of  the  pyramids  as  principally  derived 
from  the  middle  columns.  But  a  portion  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  (the  amount 
of  which  seems  to  vary  much  in  different  cases)  does  not  decussate  \  and  these 
unite  with  those  of  the  olivary  bodies,  to  form  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord. 
Besides  these,  there  is  the  arciform  band  of  non-decussating  fibres,  which  goes 
backwards  to  join  the  posterior  column  as  it  passes  into  the  crus  cerebelli. 

The  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle  column  may  be  examiaed  from 
behind,  by  detaching  the  posterior  columns,  and  has  been  described  aa  such  by 
8ir  C.  Bell ;  but  he  does  not  state  that  the  decussating  fibres  pass  into  the  py- 
nmidal  column  of  the  opposite  sides,  and  not  into  the  middle  oolunu. 
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The  olivary  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
inedalla  oblon|^ata  by  the  pyramids ;  but  when  the  main  body  of  the  fibres  of 
the  latter  pass  backwards,  the  olivary  columns  approach  each  other,  so  as  to  be 
only  separated  by  the  anterior  median  fissure.  On  tracing  the  fibres  of  the 
olivary  column  upwards,  they  are  said  by  Dr.  Reid  to  inclose  the  olivary  body 
like  a  kernel,  ana  then  to  pass  into  the  pons  varolii,  where  they  divide  into  two 
bands,  of  which  one  proceeds  upwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  cms  cerebri, 
whilst  the  other  proceeds  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  corpora  quadri^emina. 

The  olivary  columns  afford  attachment  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and 
second  cervical,  and  of  all  the  other  spinal  nerves ;  they  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded, without  much  hesitation,  as  forming  a  motor  tract.  On  tracing  it  up- 
wards, it  is  found  to  give  origin  to  the  portio  dura ;  the  hypoglo$$al  and  abducens 
in  part  arise  from  it,  and  in  part  from  the  pyramidal  column ;  the  small  root  of 
tficJiftl^i  and  the  trochlearis  arise  from  that  portion  of  it  which  runs  to  the  cor- 
pora quad  rigemina.  The  large  root  of  the  fifth  is  traced  by  Dr.  Reid  into  the 
restiform  or  middle  column  ;  from  which  also  arise  all  the  fibres  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  nearly  all  those  of  the/Mir  vag;um  (which  are  not  connected  with 
the  olivary  bodies,  as  Mr.  Solly  supposed);  a  few  of  these  last  being  usualW 
seen  to  arise  from  the  arciform  band  of  the  pyramidal  column,  when  this  is  well 
marked.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  believed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  originate  from 
the  decussating  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  columns;  but  on  this  point  he  does  not 
speak  with  certainty. 

Of  the  function  of  the  decussating  fibres.  Dr.  Reid  thinks  we  have  at  present 
no  sufficient  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  Their  connexion  with  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  is  by  no  means  evident ;  and  their  position  throws  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  experiment.  Dr.  Reid  observed  that  in  two  kittens  de- 
prived of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  by  prussic  acid,  extensive  muscular 
movements  were  produced  by  irritating  the  pyramidal  bodies  with  the  point  of 
a  needle ;  but  whether  the  impression  thus  produced  was  conveyed  directly  to 
the  muscles  or  by  a  reflex  action,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     Jan,  1841. 


On  Bleeding  in  Mania,    By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  m.d.  Superintendent  of  the 

Dumfries  Asylum. 

Dr.  Browne  not  only  condemns  the  use  of  bloodletting  in  mania,  but 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ''  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  professional  man 
even  of  eminence  is  called  to  a  case  of  recent  mania,  he  orders  general  depletion, 
the  liberal  exhibition  of  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  brisk  cathartics,  and  cold 
applications  to  a  shaven  scalp.  If  the  symptoms,  and  especially  the  violent  and 
rapid  pulse,  continue  or  return  in  unabated  force,  the  patient  is  perhaps  bled 
again  from  the  arm,  or  if  not,  he  will  be  cupped  and  leeched  to  a  certainty. 
And  after  these  energetic  measures  are  manfully  urged  for  days  or  weeks,  and 
the  tartar-emetic  lustration  fails  in  every  respect,  except  in  producing  a  nausea 
quiet,  an  asylum  is  recommended  as  the  last  resource."  Dr.  Browne  then 
states  that  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to  mania  :  **  The  melancholic  mono- 
maniac and  maniac,  and  all  the  species  included  under  these  general  terms,  are 
its  objects  or  its  victims.  The  subject  is  too  momentous  for  ridicule;  but 
ridiculous  and  indefensible  must  that  system  be  which  includes  all  the  foregoing 
diseases  under  one  category,  and  draws  blood  and  drenches  upon  the  same 
principle  and  with  the  same  degree  of  discrimination  as  a  leech." 

We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Browne  in  thinking  the  subject  too  momentous 
for  ridicule,  but  we  consider  it  as  at  the  same  time  too  momentous  for  exag- 
geration ;  and  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  in  his  anxiety  to  warn  his  readers 
against  the  injury  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet  in  mental 
affections.  Dr.  Browne  has  unconsciously  and  unjustifiably  allowed  himself 
to  bring  a  strong  general  charge  against  his  brethren,  which,  if  true  to  the  ex- 
tent which  he  alleges,  would  be  a  reproach  and  disgrace  to  them.    We  believe 
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that  ia  many  cases  bleeding  and  tartar  emetic  are  used  where  they  had  been 
better  omitted.  But  so  far  as  our  experience  and  information  go,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  instead  of  nine  out  of  ten  intelligent  general  practi- 
tioners following  the  culpable  course  here  ascribed  to  them,  those  who  do  so 
constitute  only  a  small  minority  of  the  whole.  From  the  strong  language  used 
by  Dr.  Browne,  and  his  charge  being  specially  extended  to  the  intelligent  and 
eminent  among  general  practitioners,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  have  either  overstated  his  case,  or  been  onusually  unfortunate  in  lueetiog 
with  so  many  instances  of  mismanagement.  We  concur  cordially  with  him  in 
his  objections  to  general  bleeding  and  nauseating  in  mania,  in  his  anxiety  for 
the  early  removal  of  the  insane  to  an  asylum,  in  the  general  propriety  of  a  gene- 
rous diet,  and  we  are  as  earnest  as  he  can  be  that  no  cases  of  maltreatment 
should  ever  occur.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  contend  that  he  ought  either 
greatly  to  have  restricted  his  charge  against  his  professional  brethren,  or  to  hau 
produced  proofs  to  subttantiate  it.  We  know  that  cases  such  as  he  describes  are  to 
be  met  with  more  frequently  than  is  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  but 
after  twenty  years'  experience  we  can  honestly  aver  that  instead  of  their  amount- 
ing to  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  those  treated  by  well-informed  and  sensible 
practitioners,  as  Dr.  Browne  assumes,  they  have  been  few  and  far  between 
compared  with  those  treated  without  general  depletion.  And  on  enquiry  among 
our  medical  acquaintance,  we  should  say  that  instead  of  nine  out  of  ten  practi- 
tioners, '*  even  of  eminence,**  falling  into  the  error  imputed  to  them,  the  large 
majority  would  condemn  it  as  heartily  as  Dr.  Browne  himself.  Appearin^r,  as 
this  statement  now  does,  without  prooft  it  is  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  minds  of 
Dr.  Browne's  brethren  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  himself,  and  thereby  to 
diminish  his  influence  when  really  in  advance  of  them,  by  diminishing  their 
confidence  in  his  accuracy  and  judgment. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal.  Feb.,  1840. 


On  the  Advantages  of  a  Stethoscope  with  a  Flexible  Tube. 
By  GuLoiNo  Bird,  m.d.  a.m. 

The  end  which  is  applied  to  the  chest  consists  of  a  thin  cup  of  ebony,  an  incli 
in  diameter,  and  carefully  rounded  at  its  edges :  a  flexible  tube,  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  length,  formed  of  a  spiral  iron  wire,  covered  with  caoutcboac, 
and  bound  tightly  round  with  silk  or  velvet,  having  an  internal  diameter  of 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  is  fixed  into  the  apex  of  this  cup  :  the  other  end 
of  the  tube  is  cemented  into  a  perforated  ebony  ball,  on  the  top  of  which  n 
screwed  a  slightly  concave  plate  of  ivory,  two  inches  in  diameter,  also  perforated 
in  its  centre.  When  this  instrument  is  used,  the  ebony  cup  should  be  held, 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  sod 
thus,  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  without  producing  unnecessary  pressure,  a 
tolerably  air-tight  approximation  is  effected.  The  ebony  ball  at  the  other  eiid 
should  be  held  in  the  other  hand,  and  the  ivory  plate  closely  applied  to  the  ear. 
In  this  manner  we  have  a  column  of  air,  bounded  at  one  extremity  by  the  vibrat- 
ing surface  of  the  chest,  and  at  the  other  by  the  membrana  tympani,  which 
thus  becomes  placed  in  the  position  most  favorable  for  assuming  vibrations 
throughout  its  tvhole  extent.  The  cup  of  ebony  has  its  vibrations  damped  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers  grasping  it,  whilst  the  covering  of  silk  or  velvet  per- 
forms a  similar  office,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  the  spiral  wire  forming  the 
tube  of  the  instrument,  whilst  from  the  convenient  position  in  which  the  phy- 
sician can  place  himself  with  regard  to  the  patient,  the  necessarily  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  end  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  may  lie 
effected.  In  addition  to  this,  the  intensity  of  sound  does  not  appear  to  be  sen- 
sibly diminished  by  the  flexure  of  the  tube,  and  thus  we  can  auscultate  the  skies 
and  back  of  the  chest  by  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  body  of  a  patient  wbibt 
to  the  recumbent  position. 

London  Medical  Gasetie.    Doc.  W,  1840. 
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ON   SECLUSION,   AS   EMPLOTBD    AT   HANWELL   IN   THE  TREATMENT  OF 

THE   INSANE. 

[Among  the  numerous  misrepresentations  that  have  gone  abroad  respectiof 
the  admirable  improvements  introduced  into  Hanwell  by  Dr.  Conollv,  there  hu 
been  none  greater  than  that  which  has  con? erted  the  temporary  ana  occasional 
seclusion  of  Tiolent  patients  into  an  habitual  system  of  restraint  and  punishmeot 
as  severe  and  objectionable  as  the  practices  he  has  abolished.  In  order  to  ex* 
pose  the  utter  inaccuracy  of  such  statements,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  sec- 
tion on  Seclusion,  from  the  Report  recently  presented  by  Dr.  ConoUv  to  the 
county  magistrates ;  and  we  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Hanwell,  that  the  practice  of  the  Asylum  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  there  laid  do  wo.  J 

Seclusion.  All  the  substitutes  for  restraint  are,  like  restraint  itself,  liable  to 
be  abused  ;  but  none  can  be  made  such  instruments  of  cruelty  by  abuse.  All 
are  also  liable  to  great  misrepresentation :  and  none  more  so  than  that  which  is 
of  all  the  most  useful,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  approved  of  by  the  highest 
medical  authorities ;  namely,  seclusion.  By  seclusion  b  meant,  temporary  pro- 
tection of  the  maniac  from  the  ordinary  stimuli  acting  upon  the  senses  in  the 
refractory  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  is  abstracted  from  noise  ;  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  lunatics;  from  meeting  those  who  are  almost  as  violeot 
as  himself;  and  from  every  object  likely  to  add  to  his  irritation.  But  the  mode 
in  which  seclusion  is  effected  is  also  important  to  securing  the  benefits  of  it. 
If  resorted  to  with  violence,  if  accompanied  with  expressions  of  anger  or  coo- 
tempt,  if  stigmatised  as  a  punisment,  and  if  followed  by  neglect,  it  may  produce 
all  the  evil  moral  effects  of  restraint  itself.  If  injudiciously  persevered  in  io 
very  recent  cases,  it  exasperates  instead  of  calming.  The  patient  requires  freedom 
of  action ;  is  relieved  by  strong  muscular  exercise;  and  this  should  be  provided 
for  by  such  a  subdivision  of  airing  courts  as  would  leave  one  for  the  occasional 
use  of  a  single  patient,  at  least  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  After  being  indal^ 
in  active  voluntary  exercise  for  an  hour,  two  hours,  or  such  period  as  may  seem 
desirable,  the  patient  should  lie  secluded.  Calmness  and  sleep  will  sometimes 
follow;  or  sufficient  tranquillity  to  enable  the  attendants  and  officers  to  talk  to 
the  patients  with  effect. 

Under  the  system  of  restraints,  when  a  patient  became  noisy  and  violent,  and 
particularly  when  some  mischief  had  been  committed  by  him/ittras  considered 
necessary,  and  it  was  the  usual  practice,  to  overpower  him,  and  to  put  him  in 
some  kind  of  strait-waistcoat.  This  was  done  with  great  difficulty,  and  with 
much  danger  to  the  attendants.  Observation  has  convinced  the  resident  phy- 
sician that  this  was  a  useless,  and  even  hurtful,  mode  of  management.  It  was 
like  endeavouring  to  smother  a  fierce  fire  by  heaping  very  combustible  meteriak 
upon  it.  A  maniac  in  the  midst  of  his  paroxysm,  like  a  man  in  a  violent  fit  of 
passion,  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  The  yiolence,  which  if 
met  by  violence  will  become  still  more  aggravated,  will  often,  if  left  to  itself, 
subside  even  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  Whatever  the  duration  of  the 
violent  accession,  its  continuance  is  a  bar  to  anything  but  such  managemeotas 
protects  the  patient  and  those  about  him.  It  is  m  intervals  of  calmness  that  the 
foundations  of  moral  treatment  must  be  laid,  and  the  confidence  of  the  patient 
gained.  To  acquire  this  confidence  is  the  key-stone  of  all  moral  treatment; 
and  nothing  will  so  much  oppose  its  acquisition  as  brutal  or  even  impadeBt 
usage  during  the  paroxysm. 

In  the  meantime,  supposing  the  violent  state  to  continue,  the  other  patients 
should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  who  b  excited ;  all  ob- 
vious means  of  mischief  should  be  guarded  against ;  and  the  attendants,  althoagh 
not  directly  interfering,  should  be  watchfufand  ready.  A  soothii^^  word  now 
and  then,  or  something  new  to  attract  the  attention,  may  be  admissible;  bat  all 
with  discretion.  Supposing,  as  must  often  happen,  that  the  Fioleat  fit  does  not 
immediately  subside,  and  that  the  patient  continues  to  vociferate,  to  swear,  to 
abuse  and  threaten  those  about  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  tbem,  some- 
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tiling  more  must  be  done.  But  in  this  condition  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  struggle  violently  with  him,  to  overpower  him,  and  to  mortify  him  by 
putting  on  bodily  restraint.  The  only  reasonable  object  of  any  treatment  is  to 
tranquillize  the  violent  man  :  and  of  all  modes  of  effecting  this,  surely  violence 
is  the  most  unreasonable.  Seclusion  effects  the  object  more  certainly  than  re- 
straint, and  without  any  violence  at  all.  A  lunatic  is  seldom,  even  in  his  most 
raving  fits,  insensible  to  what  is  said  to  him :  he  will  often  show,  among  his 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  expressions,  that  he  is  watchful  of  the  conduct  of 
those  about  him  ;  and  when  the  ordinary  observer  would  expect  nothing  from 
him  but  what  indicated  savage  fury,  those  who  are  patient  with  him,  and  who, 
retrardless  of  his  wildness,  continue  to  indicate  their  kind  feelings  towards  him, 
will  find  that  sometimes  his  voice  falters,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  These 
symptoms  of  emotion  are  verv  transient ;  but  they  show  that  the  sensibilities  are 
not  quite  suppressed ;  and  they  warn  the  practitioner,  in  language  that  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded,  to  abstain  from  everything  which  can  further  wound  or 
oppress  the  feelings  of  an  almost  ruined  mind.  These  circumstances  are  now 
mentioned  as  bearing  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  seclusion  of  a  violent  pa- 
tient should  be  effected.  Three  or  four  attendants,  possessed  of  courage  and 
good  temper,  should  surround  him ;  and  telling  him  that  he  would  be  much 
better  if  quiet,  and  in  bis  own  room,  should  endeavour,  by  gentle  occasional 
efforts,  to  induce  him  to  walk  into  it.  It  will  sometimes  be  found,  that  although 
he  protests  loudly  against  the  measure,  his  steps  gradually  proceed  in  the  di- 
rection required.  At  the  same  time,  steadiness  and  strength  may  be  required 
to  prevent  his  retrograding ;  but  well-qualified  attendants  will  not  on  this  ac- 
count resort  to  violence.  If  he  strikes  or  kicks  them,  they  must  of  couriie  effect 
their  purpose  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  steadiness,  and  even  with  force ; 
but  always  without  passion.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  thus  placed  in  his  room, 
he  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  become  quiet ;  or  if  he  continues  to  talk  loudly, 
it  is  not  for  a  long  period.  In  all  probability  he  will  soon  lie  down  on  bis  bed, 
and  go  to  sleep.  If  he  continues  violent,  he  is  at  all  events  out  of  harm's  way. 
He  will  very  seldom  attempt  to  hurt  himself;  and  he  can  hurt  no  one  else.  The 
window  of  his  room  should  in  all  cases  be  secured  by  an  efficient  shutter  and 
lock.  The  bedstead,  which  should  be  of  wood,  should  be  fastened  to  the  floor, 
and  remote  from  the  window.  Sufficient  light  should  be  admitted  through  holes 
made  in  the  window-shutter  to  enable  the  attendants,  by  looking  through  the  in- 
spection plate  in  the  door,  frequently  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  patient. 

The  abuse  to  which  this  seclusion  is  liable  is  that  of  being  too  prolonged.  A 
troublesome  patient  being  once  lucked  up,  it  is  natural  that  the  attendants  should 
have  no  very  anxious  desire  to  let  him  out :  but  if  the  superintendent  is  assisted 
by  officers  of  proper  activity,  this  abuse  should  be  impossible.  The  seclusion 
should  in  all  cases  be  immediately  reported  ;  and  after  two  or  three  hours,  some 
officer  of  the  asylum  should  visit  the  patient,  or  at  least  look  at  him  through 
the  inspection- plate,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  seclusion  being  con- 
tinued or  put  an  end  to.  This  should  be  done  with  great  circumspection.  If 
even  the  cover  of  the  inspection-plate  is  moved  roughly  and  noisily,  the  patient 
is  roused  and  irritated.  Still  greater  mischief  may  be  done  by  prematurely 
going  into  his  room.  A  daily  report  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  patients  who  have  been  in  seclusion,  and  the  number  of  hours  they  have  been 
secluded.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  general  length  of  seclusion. 
Three  hours,  two  hours,  or  one  hour,  in  many  cases  answer  every  purpose.  In 
other  instances,  after  four  or  five  hours,  although  the  patient  should  be  brought 
out,  and  a  trial  given  of  his  capacity  to  behave  well,  it  is  not  found  practicable 
to  have  him  at  large  among  the  other  patients ;  and  it  is  better  to  keep  him  in 
his  room  till  the  next  da^.  Many  patients  liable  to  periodical  excitement,  and 
especially  females,  are  tar  more  comfortable  if  kept  in  seclusion  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  excitement. 

When  the  female  patients  are  put  in  seclusion  in  consequence  of  any  sudden 
outburst  of  passion,  a  very  usnal  effect  upon  them  is  a  vehement  fit  of  crying 
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and  sobbinir     In  such  cases,  after  a  short  interval,  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  l)e  talked  to  and  soothed ;  and  the  seclusion  should  not  be  prolonged.    If 
such  a  patient  is  neglected,  seclusion  will  only  produce  suUenness.     There  are 
other  cases  in  which  a  female  patient,  who  would  strike  and  kick  those  about 
her  if  at  larf^e,  will  become  instantlv  quiet  when  put  in  seclusioo ;  and,  when 
seen  through  the  inspection -plate,  will  se  'm  so  extremely  tranquil,  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  her,  that  she  might  be  suffered  to  be  at 
large  without  inconvenience:  but  if  the  door  is  incautiously  opened,  such  i^ 
patient  will  be  found  to  spring  suddenly  upon  the  intruder.     The  character  of 
such  patients  becomes  familiar  to  the  attendants ;  but  from  penrerseness,  or  ob« 
stinacy,  they  sometimes  thwart  the  intention  of  the  supenutendent  by  lettingr 
out  the  patient  to  astonish  a  visitor,  or  by  prolonging  the  seclusion  when  they 
know  it  to  be  no  longer  necessary. 

In  very  young  female  patients,  disposed  to  occasional  violence,  seclusion  re- 
<iuires  to  be  applied  with  peculiar  precaution.  The  darkness  appears  to  alarm 
tnem ;  and  the  solitude  seems  to  aggravate  the  paroxysm.  In  all  respects  these 
patients  require  particular  attention ;  the  greater  number  of  them  being  curable; 
yet  so  strongly  affected,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  by  aU  the  circumstances 
around  them,  as  easily  to  be  rendered  incurable  by  neglect  or  mismanagement. 

There  are  many  patients  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excitement  of  about  a 
week's  duration,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  will  keep  in  their  rooms  at  such  a 
time ;  and  who,  although  the  door  is  not  locked,  will  seldom  offer  to  come  out. 
There  were  no  patients  more  injured  by  the  imposition  of  restraint  than  these: 
the  character  of  some  of  them,  even  during  their  most  excited  state,  is  im- 
proved since  its  discontinuance ;  and,  at  other  times,  instead  of  being  a  tenor 
to  the  attendants  and  the  officers,  they  arc  among  the  most  affectionate  and 
grateful  patients  in  the  house. 

The  resident  physician  dwells  more  minutely  on  seclusion,  because  be  con- 
siders it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  curative  means,  and  as  one  of  tbe 
least  objectionable  substitutes  for  every  kind  of  restraint.  It  is  open  to  no  ob- 
jection which  is  not  doubly  applicable  to  restraint.  All  the  possible  evils  of 
seclusion  were  included  among  the  innumerable  evils  of  bodily  coercion.  While 
the  patients  who  were  permitted  to  walk  about  in  restraint  were  still  capable  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  others,  they  were  not  protected  from  causes  of  irritation, 
or  from  the  attacks  of  other  patients.  When  put  in  seclusion,  it  was  a  seclnsios 
which  did  not  tranquillize.  The  arms  or  the  hands  were  closely  confined  to  the 
body ;  or  the  arms,  or  the  legs,  were  strapped  or  chained  to  the  bedstead ;  or 
the  head  was  confined  by  a  strap  round  the  neck.  In  this  state  they  were  left 
for  days  or  for  weeks,  in  the  most  miserable  condition  in  which  a  human  btrng 
could  be  placed ;  and  often  to  the  total  ruin  of  all  habits  of  cleanliness.  The 
patients  themselves,  who  uow  come  to  us  from  other  asylums,  reported,  **  yiokst 
and  dirty,*'  sometimes  remark,  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dirty 
when  they  are  chained  down  in  a  deep  bed  like  a  trough.  The  same  patienti, 
being  freed  from  all  restraint  the  moment  they  arrive  at  Hanwell,  seldom  prove 
dirty,  and  not  always  violent. 

To  obviate  every  objection  to  seclusion,  all  the  resources  of  the  non-restrsiot 
system  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  destruction  of  bedding  and  of 
clothing  should  be  prevented  by  bedding  properly  secured  in  ticking  covers, 
strongly  sewed  ;  ana  by  clothing  of  the  same  material,  fastened  by  small  locks 
instead  of  buttons.  If  the  patient  will  not  lie  in  bed,  warm  boots,  similsrly 
fastened,  should  be  constantly  worn.  So  important  do  even  trifling  matten 
become  as  auxiliaries  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  that  it  may  be  right  to  mentioo, 
that  the  ticking  should  be  of  the  best  and  strongest  manufacture,  and  carefolly 
sewed  with  the  strongest  thread ;  or,  in  the  case  of  male  patients,  with  twine. 
Without  proper  precautions  of  this  kind,  the  attendants  will  very  probabhr  re- 
port that  the  dresses  and  blanket-cases  are  useless.  The  attendants  sbonld  be 
continually  exhorted  to  watch  for  all  favorable  opportunities  to  get  the  patient 
out  of  his  room  and  into  the  open  air :  and  the  cleanliness  of  his  apnrtment  and 
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person,  and  the  proper  administration  of  food  to  him,  should  be  most  scru- 
pulously observea. 

All  proper  medical  means  are  compatible  with  this  treatment :  and  although 
some  cases  must  be  expected  to  be  much  more  troublesome  than  others ;  al- 
though, indeed,  it  is  known  to  ail  familiar  with  insanity,  that  there  are  cases,  in 
which  more  or  less  of  maniacal  excitement  will  continue  for  six,  eight,  or  ten 
months ;  yet  under  this  treatment,  the  management  of  such  cases  will  be  found 
less  distressing ;  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  patients  more  controllable ;  and 
the  return  to  reason  steadier,  and  made  with  more  gratifying  circumstances, 
than  where  the  confidence  of  the  patient  has  been  shaken,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  malady  aggravated,  by  violence  of  any  kind  whatever.  From  the  state- 
ments then  made  by  the  recovering  patients,  the  superintendent  will  learn,  and 
having  learned,  ought  never  to  forget,  that  every  act  of  violence,  that  every 
word  of  irritation,  that  every  injudicious  expression,  of  which  the  attendants 
were  guilty,  or  into  which  he  himself  was  betrayed,  during  the  most  excited 
period  of  the  patient*s  malady,  remains  recorded  in  the  patient*s  mind ;  and  that 
no  act  or  word  of  kindness,  no  remission  of  severity,  no  little  indulgence,  no 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  poor  sufferer,  passed  unregarded. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR   A8TLEY    COOPER, — HIS    LIFE,    CHARACTER,   AND   WRITINGS.* 

Sir  Astlet  Cooper  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of 
Yarmouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Bransby,  of  Shottisham,  a  co-heiress  descended  from  the  family  of  Paston, 
Earls  of  Yarmouth,  a  lady  distinguished  by  high  intellectual  attainments,  and 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  of  fiction  called  "The  Exemplary  Mother." 
Astley  Cooper  was  horn  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1768, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  receiving  his  rudimental  education 
at  the  village  school,  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning  from  bis  father  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Harrison,  a  distinguished  classic.  His  mmd  was  early  directed 
to  the  study  of  surgery,  and  he  was,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  placed  with 
Mr.  Turner,  who  was  at  that  time  a  general  practitioner  at  Yarmouth.  Here 
he  only  remained  a  few  months,  when  he  came  to  London,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  his  uncle,  then  one  of  the  surgeons  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  his  own  desire,  he  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Cline,  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  The  early  part  of  his  pupilage  was  not  marked  by  that 
unremitting  inoustry  which  afterwards  distinguished  him ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  spent  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh  in  17B7>  and  had  been  appointed 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Cline,  that  his 
great  natural  powers  were  called  forth,  and  matured  by  the  utmost  industry  in 
the  dissecting-room  and  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In  1791  he  began  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  anatomical  course  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cline.  At  this  time 
no  distinct  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  were 
given  in  London,  the  maxims  of  the  day  being  included  in  the  anatomical 
course ;  but  Mr.  Cooper,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  surgeons  of  Guy's  and 
St.  Thomas's,  commenced  the  lectures,  since  so  well  known  by  the  publication 
of  repeated  editions,  and  which  very  soon  became  the  most  popular  of  the  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  1791  he  married  Miss  Cock,  of  Tottenham,  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Cline.  In  1792  he  went  to  Paris,  and  attended  the  practice  and  lectures  of 
Dessault  and  Chopart.  He  commenced  practice  in  the  same  year,  residing  for 
six  years  in  Jeffrey's  Square,  St.  Mary's  Axe.  He  then  removed  to  New  Broad 
Street,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1815,  when  he  removed  to  the  West- 
end,  having  been  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital  since  1800.  He  lived  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  2,  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  and 
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appeared  in  an  English  school ;  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  eloquent  in 
its  praise,  he  poured  forth  the  treasures  of  his  clear  understanding  with  an 
energy,  frankness,  and  affability,  that,  combined  with  his  liberal  feelings  and 
engaging  countenance,  completely  fascinated  his  auditors.  His  class  for  some 
years  exceeded  four  hundred  in  number ;  and  we  never  yet  saw  a  man  who  had 
heard  him  who  was  not  loud  in  his  praise,  and  grateful  for  his  instructions.  As 
an  hospital-surgeon  he  was  distinguished  for  tlie  amenity  of  his  deportment,  his 
ready  tact  in  the  discrimination  of  disease,  and  the  no  less  subtle  ingenuity  in 
forming  plans  for  its  cure.  As  an  operator,  though  never  particularly  neat,  he 
was  always  expert,  rapid,  and  unusually  successful.  His  industry  is  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  art.  He  was  always  a  very  early  riser ; 
and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night in  attendance  on  his  public  and  private  patients,  with  the  duties  of  hb 
lectureship,  he  would  spend  great  part  of  many  nights  in  anatomical  and  pa- 
thological pursuits,  as  is  proved  by  the  statements  of  his  friends,  and  the  fact 
that  his  most  laborious  works  appeared  while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  po- 
pul'irity.  Even  when  past  the  usual  age  of  mental  activity,  when  he  had  reaped 
the  "  otium  cum  dignitate/'  so  far  from  luxuriating  in  the  ease  of  mental  re- 
pose, lie  composed  his  last  vvork  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Breast,  which  is  founded 
on  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  preparations  in  his  private  museum. 
During  the  period  he  was  constantly  employed,  he  maintained  the  habit  of 
noting  down  all  interesting  occurrences  in  his  case-book,  which  are  preserved 
from  1794  to  his  latest  days,  affording  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  illus- 
tration of  surgical  precepts. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  character  of  Sir  Astley  as  a  scientific  man,  and  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  discoveries  which  have  alike  established  his  own  fame, 
advanced  the  science  he  professed,  and  increased  the  resources  of  the  working 
surgeon  in  the  daily  exercise  of  his  art.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  is  all 
that  is  necessarv  to  place  the  name  of  Sir  Astley  high  among  the  most  renowned 
benefactors  of  humanity,  and  to  afford  on  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  com- 

1>arative  state  of  surgery  fifty  years  ago  and  at  the  present  day,  the  most  start- 
ing conviction  of  the  immense  influence  which  may  be  exerted  over  a  class  or 
a  nation  b^  the  labours  and  talents  of  a  single  individual.  It  is  not  half  a  cen- 
tury since  it  was  doubted  in  our  schools  whether  the  hipjoint  was  ever  dislo- 
cated ;  and  those  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  doubted  the 
practicability  of  its  reduction.  Cases  were  constantly  met  with  in  the  hospitals 
where  dislocations  had  been  treated  as  fractures  until  the  period  had  passed  in 
which  reduction  could  be  effected ;  and  others,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  in 
which  irreparable  injury  had  been  inflicted  by  pulling  a  fractured  limb,  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  dislocated.  Sir  Astley  cleared  up  this  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  error ;  and  now,  as  a  result  of  his  researches,  almost  every  fracture  and  dis- 
location is  readily  recognized  by  the  merest  tyro,  and  their  treatment  rendered 
more  simple  and  efficacious. 

We  turn  to  hernia,  and  trace  similar  improvements  to  the  same  source.  The 
various  species  of  hernia  have  been  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
different  diseases  with  which  they  had  been,  or  might  be,  confounded.  The 
anatomy  of  the  parts  through  which  the  intestine  might  protrude,  and  its  various 
coverings  after  protrusion,  were  carefully  investigatea,  with  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering our  knowledge  of  the  descent  far  more  precise,  increasing  our  means  of 
preventing  strangulation,  and  making  the  operation  after  strangulation  had  oc- 
curred far  more  safe  and  effectual. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Astley  on  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  the  collateral 
circulation  subsequently  set  up,  followed  by  his  bold,  but  strictly  warrantable, 
operations  on  the  carotid  and  aorta,  had  an  equally  remarkable  effect  on  the 
surgical  therapeutics  of  aneurism.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability and  safety  of  tying  the  carotid  in  the  living  subject ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  this  operation  has  been  the  means  not  only  of  curing  diseases 
otherwise  fatal,  but  that  it  has  led  to  a  far  more  philosophical  view  of  the  treat- 
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nient  of  aneurism  than  was  received  in  the  time  of  Hunter.  He  was  the  first  to 
tie  the  aorta ;  and  subsequent  facts  have  shown  that  this  will,  in  all  probability, 
confer  on  the  sur^^eon  the  power  of  directly  savin^life  in  some  cases. 

The  work  of  2Sir  Astley  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis  affords 
another  example  of  the  euect  of  his  labours  in  advancing  surreal  science ;  va^ 
rious  diseases  bein^  distinguished  from  malignant  growths  and  depositions^  andi 
made  readily  curable,  for  which  the  sufferers  were  formerly  doomed  to  castra^ 
tion.    Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  surgery,  the  practice  of  whicte 
has  not  been  vastly  improved  by  his  unwearied  industry  and  practical  tact.    H« 
was  the  first  to  remedy  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  tube  by  puncturiog  tb^ 
membrana  tympani ;  the  first  to  let  off  the  fluid  of  spina  bifida  by  repeated 
punctures,  and  thereby  cure  a  disease  previously  considered  beyond  the  reach  a'C 
art.     He  was  the  first  who  cut  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethrm 
through  the  perinaeum,  rather  than  puncture  the  bladder,  either  above  the 
pubes  or  through  the  rectum ;  the  first  who  practised  the  removal  of  exostoses 
by  paring  off  their  investing  periosteum,  thereby  removing  the  medium  of  their 
nutrition,  causing  their  death,  and  exfoliation.  His  latest  work,  on  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Breast,  is  one  which  will  always  be  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  is  only  equalled  by  his  volume  on  the  Non- malignant  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  a  work  which  is  distinguished  for  the  diagnosis  it  contains  of  the  simple 
from  the  maliniant  diseases,  and  the  sound  precepts  laid  down  as  to  the  tumours 
which  might  be  removed  without  a  fear  of  their  return,— points  of  the  first  in- 
terest to  the  practical  man. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  filling  our  pages  with  the  various  anecdotes 
which  have  been  going  the  round  of  the  daily  and  weekly  periodicals,  knowing 
many  of  them  to  be  apocryphal  and  others  decidedly  false,  and  have  now  merel? 
to  add  a  list  of  the  different  contributions  for  which  the  profession  is  indebted 
to  Sir  Astley,  all  of  which  we  hope  to  see  published  in  a  collected  form  with 
the  life  of  their  author,  under  the  able  editorship  of  his  nephew.  In  answer  to 
some  illiberal  attacks  in  the  "  Chronicle,"  ascribing  avarice  to  Sir  Astley,  we 
have  only  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  generosity  during  life,  he 
has  freely  endowed  a  perpetual  studentship,  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  as  a  lastins^  memento  of  his  devotion  to  the  science  he  professed. 

For  the  following  list  of  the  various  published  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  memoir  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
"  Medical  Portrait  Gallery." 

1798.  Two  papers  in  the  '*  Medical  Researches ;"  one  on  a  case  of  diapbraf- 
matic  hernia ;  the  other  detailing  three  instances  of  obstruction  to  the  thorscic 
duct,  and  showing,  by  dissection,  the  channels  through  which  nutrition  vm 
carried  on. 

1800.  A  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,*"  entitled,  ''ObservatioDS 
on  the  Effects  which  take  place  from  the  Destruction  of  the  Membrana  Tympsoi 
of  the  Ear." 

1801.  In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  an  "Account  of  an  Operation 
for  the  Removal  of  a  particular  species  of  Deafness."  For  this  paper  he  obtaioed 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  * 

1804.  Iiis  work  on  hernia  appeared,  entitled,  "The  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia."  A  second  edition  was  broogbt 
out  in  1827. 

1805.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  we  find  a  "  Case  of 
Malformation  of  the  Genito-urinary  Organs." 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  we  find— 
1809.   Vol.  I.  Two  cases  in  which  the  carotid  artery  was  tied,  once  suc- 
cessfully. 

1812.  Vol.  II.  «<  Dissection  of  a  Limb  on  which  the  Operation  for  PoplitesI 
Aneurism  had  been  performed.'*    Also,  ^  Some  Observations  on  Spina  Bifida." 

1813.  Vol.  IV.  **  History  of  a  Case  of  Premature  Puberty,"  and  ''An  Account 
of  the  Anastomoses  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Groin." 
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1815.  Vol.  Vril.  "Three  Cases  of  Calculi  removed  from  the  Bladder  with- 
out  the  use  of  cuttinfif  lostruments.**  This  paper  was  written  to  show  the  ex- 
treme dilatibility  of  the  female  urethra. 

1817*  Vol.  XI.  "Account  of  a  Case  in  which  numerous  Calculi  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  Urinary  Bladder  of  the  Male  without  the  employment  of 
cutting  Instruments.** 

1818.  Vol.  XII.  Contains  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  a  fatty  tumour, 
weighing  upwards  of  thirty-seven  pounds,  and  measuring  eighteen  inches  around 
its  neck,  was  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  completely 
recovering. 

1818 — 20.  The  surgical  essays  of  Sir  Astley  and  Mr.  Travere  appeared,  those 
of  the  former  being — 1.  On  Dislocations.  2.  The  well-known  Case  of  Ligature 
of  the  Aorta.  3.  On  Exostoses.  4.  On  Dislocations  and  Fracture  of  the  Hip 
and  Knee-joint.  5.  On  unnatural  Apertures  in  the  Urethra.  6.  On  Encysted 
Tumours.  We  have  alluded  to  all  these  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
is  written  to  prove  that  encysted  tumours  take  their  origin  in  obstruction  and 
enlargement  of  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

1822.  His  great  work  appeared,  "A  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures 
of  the  Joints  ;'*  and  in 

1823.  An  Appendix  was  added,  on  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
in  conseouence  of  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Earle. 

1829.  We  have  "  Illustrations  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  Part  I."  And  in 

1830.  "Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis." 
1832.  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland.** 

1836.  In  the  first  number  of  the  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports  there  are  papers  on 
the  anastomoses  of  the  femoral  and  inguinal  vessels,  and  an  account  of  the  pott- 
mortem  examination  in  1821  of  the  patient  whose  carotid  artery  he  had  ti^  in 
1808.  In  the  subsequent  numbers  we  have  a  minute  dissection  of  an  unusually 
formed  placenta  anci  imperfect  foetus,  and  some  observations  on  the  thyroid 
gland  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  King.  Also,  "Some  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Tying  the  Carotid  and  Vertebral  Arteries,  and  the  Pneumo- 
gastric.  Phrenic,  and  Sympathetic  Nerves.**  "On  Spermatocele,  or  Varicocele 
of  the  Spermatic  Cord.**  "  On  Dislocation  of  the  Os  Humeri  upon  the  Dorsum 
Scapulae,  and  upon  Fractures  near  the  Shoulder-joint.**  And  tne  last  paper  he 
ever  published,  which  was  in  the  number  for  October,  1840,  the  "  Dissection 
of  a  supposed  Hermaphrodite.'* 

His  work  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Breast,**  appeared  in  1839.  His  "  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery**  have  gone  through  various  editions. 
The  only  authorised  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  which  only  three  volumes 
have  appeared,  in  1824,  1825,  and  1827. 

Sir  Astley  was  engaged  nntU  his  death  in  the  completion  of  other  publications 
and  the  correction  of  his  older  ones ;  and  we  understand  that  most  of  his  papers 
are  in  a  state  which  will  render  their  arrangement  far  from  difficult ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  public  will  shortly  be  favoured  with  the  completion  of  his 
work  on  the  Breast,  which  will  comprise  the  various  malignant  diseases  of  this 
organ. 
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